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PREFACE 


The  seacoast  of  Maine  is  now  a  summer  playground.  Visitors  wan¬ 
der  idly  over  the  grass-grown  sites  of  former  shipyards  and  care¬ 
lessly  view  the  rotting  wharves,  formerly  alive  with  the  activities  of  a 
bold,  hardy  and  enterprising  people.  But  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
population  of  Maine’s  early  days  life  was  stern  and  hard.  There  were 
usually  two  outlets — the  farm  and  the  sea.  The  farmer’s  son  resting  on 
his  hoe  watched  the  ship  whose  launching  he  perhaps  had  attended  dis¬ 
appearing  into  the  unknown  regions  of  his  daydreams,  and  listened  in 
eager  wonderment  to  tales  of  returning  kinsmen  or  townsfolk.  Serious 
life  began  at  an  early  age.  Children  of  five  weeded  the  garden;  boys  of 
nine  to  twelve  made  their  first  trip  to  the  Grand  Banks,  often  as  cooks, 
developing  in  that  rough-and-ready  school  of  experience  coinage,  initi¬ 
ative  and  quick  action  in  emergencies — lessons  so  essential  to  a  sailoi  s 

life. 

Although  neither  sailor  nor  writer,  I  must  have  inheiited  a  love  for 
the  sea.  In  the  waters  around  Boothbay  I  learned  to  sail  a  boat,  and  my 
interest  in  shipping  has  never  wavered.  A  number  of  deep-water  voy¬ 
ages  and  familiarity  with  American  seaports  and  Havana  have  given 
me  a  clearer  picture  of  the  part  which  numerous  Maine  brigs  and  top¬ 
sail  schooners  played  in  the  carrying  trade  during  the  clipper-ship  era. 
At  the  Boston  Marine  Museum,  during  a  brief  association  with  the  late 
Mr.  Nathaniel  F.  Emmons,  prominent  yachtsman  and  an  authority  on 
old  shipping,  I  learned  the  ropes  of  marine  research,  and  determined 
to  ascertain  the  activities  of  my  maritime  ancestors.  The  task  proved 
successful,  and  long-buried  facts  relating  to  the  early  shipping  of  this 
region  were  brought  to  light.  To  data  thus  obtained  has  been  added  a 
large  amount  of  information  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Freeman  Reed,  inde¬ 
fatigable  student  of  the  early  history  of  the  Boothbay  region.  Without 
her  valuable  assistance  this  book  could  not  have  been  written. 
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PREFACE 


Mr.  Frederick  C.  Matthews  of  San  Francisco,  author  of  American 
Merchant  Ships,  suggested  the  desirability  of  a  permanent  record  of 
Boothbay  shipping— an  undertaking  previously  encouraged  by  the 
Honorable  William  D.  Patterson  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society, 
whose  untimely  death  has  prevented  a  fuller  account  of  Sheepscot 
River  activities.  Doubtless  much  remains  to  be  told,  but  all  availa  e 
information  has  been  utilized.  Wherever  possible,  it  seemed  fitting  that 
the  actual  participants  tell  the  story;  the  historical  evidence  speaks  for 
itself  with  neither  the  evil  minimized  nor  the  good  exaggerated.  To 
my  brother  Emerson  I  am  indebted  for  many  valuable  suggestions,  and 
have  profited  by  the  interest  and  first-hand  information  of  the  late 

Captain  Alfred  Race. 

A  ship  is  a  beautiful  creation  of  several  minds  and  many  han  s, 
o-uided  in  details  of  construction  by  a  master-builder.  In  like  manner 
this  account  has  been  built  by  the  lives  and  words  of  generations  o  men 
Iona  silent.  Thousands  of  facts  have  been  assembled  and  dovetai  e  to 
form  a  fairly  complete  account  of  local  shipping.  If  the  result  merits 
approval  by  the  descendants  of  those  brave  mariners  who  sailed  the 
seven  seas  from  the  Boothbay  region,  I  shall  be  content. 

G.  W.  R. 
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THE  SHIPPING  DAYS 
OF 

OLD  BOOTHBAY 


ARRIVAL,  MOUSE  ISLAND 


CHAPTER  I 


MARITIME  EVENTS  DURING  THE  REVOLUTION 
hile  there  were  no  important  military  or  naval  actions  at  Booth- 


V  Y  bay,  numerous  minor  maritime  incidents  worthy  of  mention 
reflect  the  spirit  and  courage  of  its  seaboard  inhabitants,  exposed  as 
they  were  on  a  defenseless  coast.  Within  a  month  after  the  news  of 
Bunker  Hill  reached  Boothbay,  perhaps  by  the  bearer  of  the  old  flint¬ 
lock  used  on  that  historic  hilltop  and  placed  on  his  return  in  the  old 
Leishman  house,  where  it  remained  for  more  than  a  century,  prepara¬ 
tions  were  under  way  for  the  impending  struggle  with  the  mother 
country.  What  seems  to  have  been  the  hrst  local  act  against  the  British 
Crown  occurred  when  volunteers  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
James  Cargill  and  Major  Edward  Emerson  captured  Fort  Pownal  on 
the  Penobscot  in  July,  seized  several  coasters  suspected  of  carrying  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  English  ships  and  troops  in  Boston,  and  brought  the  vessels 
and  two  of  the  masters  to  Boothbay.  The  Major  was  detailed  to  convey 
the  prisoners,  Peleg  Crooker  and  Nathan  Phillips,  to  Watertown  for 
a  hearing  before  the  General  Court. 

While  there,  in  August,  Major  Emerson  petitioned  that:  ‘he  may 
be  allowed  to  fit  out  sed  Schooner  for  a  Privateer,  .  .  .  for  the  Defence 
of  the  Sea  Coast  in  the  eastern  Part  of  this  Colony.’  The  committee 
reported:  ‘that  the  conduct  of  said  Regiment  of  Militia  in  destroying 
Fort  Pownal  and  taking  a  number  of  vessels  is  highly  approved  and 
the  said  sloops  be  secured  in  said  towns  where  they  now  are  and  the 
schooner  taken  shall  remain  in  the  care  of  the  petitioners  and  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  defense  of  the  sea-coast  and  annoyance  of  the  enemy.’ 
The  sloops  were  laid  up.  One,  Peleg  Crooker’s  Nancy,  was  libeled  for 
carrying  supplies  to  the  enemy,  but  later  was  ordered  released.  The 
two-masted  vessel  was  perhaps  schooner  Dolphin,  which  Colonel  Car¬ 
gill  fitted  out  the  following  February  and  ‘ordered  Andrew  Reed  jr.  to 
coast  in  her  to  Portsmouth  and  Newburyport  for  rigging.’ 

The  commodious  harbor  of  Townsend  or  Boothbay,  situated  be¬ 
tween  Boston  and  Halifax,  formed  a  natural  rendezvous  for  the  King’s 
ships  stationed  off  the  coast  during  the  war  to  harry  his  rebellious  sub¬ 
jects  and  capture  their  small  blockade  runners.  Among  the  naval  ves- 
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^  THE  SHIPPING  DAYS  OF  OLD  BOOTHBAY 

sels  were  the  44-gun  frigate  Rainbow,  28-gun  frigate  Milford  and  14- 
oun  brig  Albany.  The  region  was  well  known  to  the  naval  officers;  tor 
in  17?2  a  British  ensign,  George  Sprowles,  prepared  a  map  of  the  sea- 
coast  from  the  river  Kennebec  to  Round  Pond.  His  chart  gives  the 
latitude  of  Cape  Newagen  and  the  northern  end  ofITun  an  stove  as 
about  the  same.  Up  the  Sheepscot  on  the  Westport  side  appear  Rum 
Cove,  where  smugglers  hid  their  rum  under  water,  Harraden  s  Rocks 
and,  about  a  mile  above,  Decker’s  Point,  the  northern  end  of  Westpoi  t. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Hendrick’s  Head  and  harbor  ate 
charted,  and  Ship  or  Sawyer’s  Island  is  called  Davis  Island  (after 
Israel  Davis).  Up  the  Damariscotta  River  opposite  Farnham  s  Head  is 
Fullington’s  Cove,  and  east  of  Pleasant  Cove,  so  called  in  1765,  is 
Kent’s  Island.  The  expanse  of  waters  lying  between  the  rivers  Kenne¬ 
bec  and  Damariscotta  was  known  then  as  Broad  Bay.  Thus  torn  an 
observation  by  a  British  officer,  Townsend,  Broad  Bay,  was  111  Febru- 

ary  1787  placed ‘in  latitude  430  49  N.  ,  c  , 

In  mid-October  1775  occurred  one  of  the  numerous  alarms  o  t  it 
war,  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  a  squadron,  commanded  >y 
Henry  Mowat  of  the  Royal  Navy,  coming  to  anchor  inside  Damans- 
cove.  Live  stock  on  the  island  was  carried  off,  and  the  house  of  Daniel 
Knioht,  occupied  by  one  Wheeler,  was  ruthlessly  burned.  After  three 
days’  stay  the  vessels  sailed.  That  afternoon  they  arrived  111  Casco  Bay 
and  the  following  day  bombarded,  set  on  fire  and  destroyed  most  o 
the  town  of  Falmouth.  It  was  considered  a  wanton  act  of  revenge  by 

Mowat  for  his  detention  there  the  previous  spi  mg.  _ 

About  the  same  time  schooner  Britannia,  William  Peirce  Johnson 
master,  arrived  in  Boothbay  from  the  West  Indies  with  a  caigo  o 
munitions  of  war  destined  for  another  place.  The  Boothbay  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Safety,  through  chairman  John  Beatli,  prevailed  upon  John¬ 
son  to  deliver  to  them  part  of  the  ammunition,  which  latei  he  desii  e 
returned  for  delivery  elsewhere.  Pending  an  order  of  the  Gene  ral 
Court,  to  which  a  petition  for  munitions  had  been  addi  essec  y  . 
Edward  Emerson  in  behalf  of  the  officers  of  the  Lincoln  County  legi- 

ment,  the  committee  refused.  .  , 

The  following  apocryphal  anecdote  relates  to  a  xmque  sau 

have  been  given  on  Captain  Mowat’s  ship  in  *775.  at  which  a  >'oun8 
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sea-captain  of  Boothbay  participated  as  a  guest.  The  dinner  was  served 
with  considerable  style,  and  wine  circulated  freely.  As  conversation 
became  more  familiar,  it  turned  upon  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
Captain  Booth  naturally  refrained  from  expressing  himself  strongly 
in  support  of  views  repugnant  to  the  host  of  whose  salt  he  had  par¬ 
taken.  At  length  Mowat  opened  a  strong  box  in  which  a  large  quantity 
of  gold  was  deposited,  and  pointing  to  the  British  flag  said:  ‘Run  up 
that  ensign  to  the  masthead  of  your  handsome  vessel  yonder,  and  you 
shall  have  all  the  gold  you  want  and  a  commission  from  the  Crown  into 
the  bargain.’  The  young  man  drew  himself  up  at  once  and  replied:  ‘I 
am  but  a  poor  obscure  man  at  best,  but  poor  as  I  am,  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  too  poor  to  buy  me.’ 

During  the  memorable  year  of  1776  the  ship  Christum,  alleged 
property  of  a  subject  of  England,  was  seized  in  the  Sheepscot  River 
by  one  Andrew  Lepears  and  others,  and  libeled  to  show  cause  why  she 
should  not  be  condemned. 

That  summer  two  prizes  arrived  in  the  Sheepscot,  a  sloop  bound  to 
Halifax  and  a  ship  laden  with  Jamaica  rum  for  a  European  port,  cap¬ 
tured  and  sent  in  by  a  letter-of-marque  vessel  from  Salem.  Another 
arrived  at  Boothbay  in  September,  an  armed  brigantine  with  prison¬ 
ers,  captured  a  day  or  so  after  her  separation  from  her  convoy  the 
Daphne  by  the  brigantine  Massachusetts,  the  prize  having  sailed  from 
Falmouth,  England,  with  a  captain  and  twenty  privates  of  the  Six¬ 
teenth  Regiment  of  Dragoons  with  their  horses.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
England  evened  up  matters  a  bit  by  capturing  and  burning  a  sloop 
from  Portsmouth  bound  for  the  Sheepscot  under  command  of  a  Cap¬ 
tain  Pinkham.  The  captor  was  schooner  George,  tender  to  the  Milford. 

‘As  early  in  the  war  as  December  7  1776  the  brigantine  Warren  was 
purchased  in  Boston,’  according  to  Greene’s  History  of  Boothbay,  ‘and 
placed  in  command  of  Capt.  Paul  Reed.’  In  this  connection  the  follow¬ 
ing  note  from  the  Reverend  John  Murray  of  Boothbay,  then  on  a  visit 
to  Boston,  to  Samuel  A.  Otis,  Esq.,  ‘at  the  Hon.  the  Bd.  of  War,’  is  of 
interest: 

Winnissemmet  Ferry,  Dec.  13,  1776. 

Sir:  At  the  instance  of  Capt.  Paul  Reed,  the  bearer  of  this,  1  write  you 
oil  this  scrap  of  paper,  that  he  and  his  brother  David  are  my  neighbors  and 
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men  of  good  reputation.  That  I  know  they  were  the  sole  owners  of  the  brig 

Rosanna  when  t  left  Booth-Bay;  that  she  was  then  unrigged  and  hauled  up 

in  a  creek  in  Booth-Bay,  to  avoid  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  that  the  said 

David  then  proposed  sending  her  to  the  West  Indies  as  soon  as  his  brother 

returned  from  sea,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  the  property  of  said  brig  e- 

ing  altered,  either  in  whole  or  part,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  ever  has. 

I  am  with  great  respect,  Sir,  your  most  humble  sei  vant, 

°  Jno.  Murray. 

The  Rosanna,  doubtless  named  after  Paul  Reed’s  infant  daughter, 
was  probably  the  vessel  purchased  and  renamed  Warren  in  honor  of 
the  patriot  who  fell  at  Bunker  Hill.  Captain  Reed  fitted  out  the  bug, 
shipped  a  crew  (listed  in  the  Appendix)  and  sailed  with  instructions  to 
sell  his  cargo  of  lumber  at  a  French  West  Indian  island  and  purchase 
munitions  of  war.  A  month  out  the  vessel  was  captured; 

Cape  Francois,  March  18,  1777 
Sir 

Notwithstanding  the  current  report  in  America  of  the  American  vessels 
going  into  the  french  ports  are  protected  by  the  french  fngatt,  I  am  Sony 
to  assure  you  its  without  the  least  foundation  as  I  had  the  misloi  tune  to 
be  taken  within  5  miles  of  the  fort  entering  this  port  and  within  a  mile  o 
the  shore  with  a  pilot  on  board,  this  hapened  the  11th  instant,  by  a  bug 
from  Jamaica  mounting  14  large  gunns,  and  in  sight  of  a  french  Kings 
Snow  of  16  gunns.  Then  going  into  the  Cape  which  let  this  insult  pass  a 
the  mouth  of  their  port  unnoticed;  as  having  no  arms  on  boaul  the  Bug, 
was  taken  in  a  calme  by  the  boat  which  as  soon  as  she  began  to  fire  upon 
us  I  gutted  the  vessel  with  all  my  people  in  the  Brig’s  boat  I  came  on  shoie 
here  -being  in  want  of  money  for  myself  and  people  in  order  to  supp  > 
them  with  the  necessary  provisions  and  procuie  them  passage  lonte  ia 
no  other  recourse  than  to  apply  to  Mr.  Isaac  Caton  who  is  agent  for  the 
state  of  South  Carolina  and  the  only  American  settled  teie  wio  wi  i 
o-reat  cheerfulness  offered  to  supply  me  with  any  money  I  wanted-  ac¬ 
cepted  his  offer  and  tooke  up  140  Dollars  for  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  draw  on  you  for  &  which  I  begg  You’l  please  to  pay  due  toman ow  ant 

p!ace  to  the  account  of  §ir:  you  mQ.  Hum  Serv. 

For  Samuel  Philips  Savage,  Esqu. 

President  of  the  Board  of  War 
Boston 
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That  summer  Captain  Reed  commanded  a  brigantine  of  ten  guns 
and  sixty  men.  Well  named  Reprisal,  she  captured  the  British  brigan¬ 
tine  Nancy  under  Captain  John  Forsyth,  who  later  sought  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  an  American  officer  imprisoned  in  New  York.  Although 
minor  prizes  were  taken,  this  was  Paul  Reed’s  most  important  exploit. 

The  war  was  well  under  way  in  1777,  and  in  May,  while  on  a  cruise 
to  the  eastward,  the  32-gun  frigate  Hancock,  John  Manley  commander, 
and  the  28-gun  ship  Boston,  Captain  Hector  McNeil,  fell  in  with  and 
captured  the  British  28-gun  ship  Fox.  The  Boston  took  off  the  prison¬ 
ers,  manned  the  Fox  with  about  sixty  men  and  resumed  the  cruise. 
Near  Halifax  in  June  the  small  squadron  was  sighted  by  the  frigate 
Rainbow,  Sir  George  Collier,  which,  with  two  other  armed  vessels, 
pursued,  engaged  and  retook  the  Fox.  The  Boston  fled  and  escaped 
to  the  Sheepscot.  Anent  this  the  journal  of  Benjamin  Crowninshield 
of  the  Boston  states: 

May  21,  1777.  Off  Monhegan  — plenty  of  mackerel  8c  cod.  Many  small 
crafts  around.  At  5  p.m.  came  to  anchor  in  Sheepscot  River.  We  had  several 
men  on  board  who  inform  that  the  Milford  has  been  up  river.  Friday, 
10  a.m.  Weighed  anchor  &  came  up  river  as  far  as  Wishcasset  Point  where 
we  anchored.  Murrey  came  on  board  8c  some  more  of  the  principal  men  of 
the  town.  Saturday,  July  — Lay  at  anchor  Sheeps  Gut. 

Sunday,  July  13,  1777.  Pleasant.  Our  Capt.  with  several  Gentlemen  went 
to  Townsend  in  the  Barge.  Monday.  Capt.  returned  from  Towns  End. 
ddies.  The  Committee  of  Safety  came  on  bord  to  see  Capt.  McNeill. 

Captain  McNeil  made  his  report  to  the  Marine  Committee  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  July,  writing  in  part: 

I  determined  to  shelter  myself  in  the  first  port  I  could  make,  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  this  river,  where  I  arrived  the  10th  inst.  On  my  arrival  here  I 
found  that  the  Milford  frigate  had  been  in  about  fourteen  days  past  8c  that 
she  had  penetrated  up  as  far  as  we  are  now,  namely  Wich  Casset  Point. 
There  is  scarce  a  day  but  one  or  two  of  the  enemy  Ships  are  seen  off  the 
Mouth  of  this  river  8c  the  coasting  vessels  are  being  much  distres’t. 

I  am  very  much  of  a  loss  what  to  do.  My  Ships  company  are  very  much 
diminished  by  manning  the  Fox  .  .  .  My  Ship  is  foul,  not  having  been 
cleaned  since  last  November  .  .  .  We  will  certainly  be  meeting  the  enemy 
in  pairs  along  the  coast ...  I  think  it  prudent  to  stay  a  few  days  to  get  more 
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authentic  information  of  the  enemy  in  this  quarter  .  .  .  Our  best  accounts 
report  two  [cruisers]  between  this  river  and  Casco  Bay  .  .  .  For  fear  of  acci¬ 
dent  have  delivered  return  of  Prisoners  into  the  hands  of  the  Committee 
of  Safety,  to  be  forwarded  to  Boston. 

Crowninshield’s  journal  continues: 

Thursday,  July  17.  Parson  hope  we  shall  away  tomorrow.  Sunday,  20. 
Most  officers  ashore  to  meeting.  Tues.  22.  Wind  NNE.  Hove  up  8c  come 
down  river.  Left  our  parson  on  shore.  July  24.  Came  to  Falmouth. 

Captain  McNeil’s  conduct  in  leaving  the  Hancock  and  the  box  met 
with  neither  public  nor  official  approval,  and  he  was  removed  from  the 
service.  He  lost  his  life  in  a  shipwreck  on  Damariscove,  related  else¬ 
where. 

In  August  Sir  George  Collier  in  the  Rainbow  frigate  appeared  at 
Boothbay  and  captured  a  sloop.  While  attempting  to  take  another  the 
boat’s  crew  was  driven  off  by  militia  with  the  loss  of  two  men.  Mean¬ 
time  the  frigate’s  tender  Spitfire  made  a  prize  of  sloop  Lucy  near 
Seguin,  but  landed  the  crew. 

In  the  summer  of  1777  a  mast-ship  was  loading  at  a  mast-dock  on  the 
Sheepscot,  the  only  one  on  the  river.  This  had  been  controlled  by  Con¬ 
gress  since  1775,  when  the  King’s  men  had  been  dispossessed.  The  ship 
was  the  Gruel,  a  captured  English  transport,  fitted  out  by  Congress  to 
carry  masts  to  France.  The  Rainbow  ascended  the  river  to  Wiscasset 
and  seized  the  Gruel  and  a  brig.  Colonel  William  Jones  of  the  Lincoln 
County  regiment  demanded  that  the  British  commander  restore  the 
vessels  to  the  owners  and  depart.  Collier  refused,  but  changed  his  mind 
and  discreetly  withdrew  on  learning  that  Colonel  Jones  intended  to 
fortify  Daggett’s  Castle,  a  high  rocky  bluff  on  Westport  commanding 
the  river  below  Wiscasset,  thus  exposing  his  ship  in  the  narrow  channel 
to  a  more  or  less  raking  fire,  a  certain  broadside  and  the  crew  to  mus¬ 
ketry  from  above.  In  September  a  volunteer  party  took  possession  of 
the  Gruel,  and  she  was  restored  to  the  commissioners  of  the  navy.  The 
merchant  vessels  got  to  sea  safely,  and  exchanged  their  cargoes  in 
France  to  good  advantage  for  war  munitions,  which  were  received 
gratefully  on  arrival  in  America. 

The  summer  of  1778  was  very  dry.  he  usual  crops  failed  and,  as  the 
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natural  means  of  transportation  —  the  sea — was  patrolled  by  enemy 
cruisers,  the  colonists  were  reduced  almost  to  starvation  during  the 
winter  of  1778-79-  This  is  shown  clearly  in  a  petition  certified  Decem¬ 
ber  30  1778  by  Edward  Emerson  and  William  McCobb,  selectmen, 
‘that  Samuel  Brown  &  John  Murray,  men  of  integrity  &  approved 
friends  of  the  Liberties  of  America,  etc.,  wanted  help  for  poor  of  Booth- 
bay.’  This  was  followed  by  another  petition  in  April  1779  from  a  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  Andrew  McFarland,  Andrew,  David  and  Joseph 
Reed: 

To  the  Hon.  the  Gen.  Court  sitting  at  Exeter. 

We  the  committee  of  Booth  Bay  beg  that  your  honours  would  grant  Mr. 
Samuel  Piers  a  Permit  to  Bring  Sum  Corn  out  of  your  State  to  supply  the 
poor  of  said  Booth  Bay  for  they  are  in  a  suffering  condition  for  want  of 
bread,  many  femalys  has  not  had  the  value  of  one  peck  of  corn  in  there 
houses  for  sum  months  past.  Your  Complyance  with  will  greatly  oblige 
your  petitioners  as  well  as  the  poor  of  the  town. 


Now  and  then  a  blockade  runner  escaped  the  enemy,  an  instance  oc¬ 
curring  in  January  of  1779,  when  Captain  John  Decker  slipped  out  of 
the  Sheepscot  with  his  sloop  laden  with  lumber,  only  to  meet  a  fate 
worse  than  capture  when  his  vessel  was  cast  away  on  Race  Point,  Cape 
Cod,  and  he  and  most  of  the  crew  perished  in  the  cold  surf.  Seven 
years  before  his  father,  also  named  John,  had  been  lost  with  his  vessel 
and  crew  near  the  same  place. 

The  Tyrannicide,  one  of  the  State  vessels  of  Massachusetts’  navy, 
was  closely  identified  with  the  Revolutionary  War  history  of  Boothbay. 
She  was  built  at  Salisbury  as  a  large  sloop,  but  later  had  another  mast 
stepped  and  her  rig  altered  to  that  of  a  brigantine. 

Her  most  noted  commander  was  Captain  Jonathan  Haraden  or 
Herrinden  of  Gloucester.  The  name  is  spelled  variously  in  old  records, 
but  evidently  refers  to  the  same  family.  In  the  decade  before  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution  several  families  of  that  name  resided  on  Westport 
and  across  the  river  on  the  western  borders  of  Boothbay.  Nehemiah 


Harrenden,  one  of  the  organizers  and  first  elders  of  the  Reverend 
John  Murray’s  church,  served  in  the  years  1775  auc^  *77^  companies 
organized  for  seacoast  defense  of  the  Boothbay  region.  While  there  is 
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no  direct  proof,  possibly  Captain  Haraden  was  related  in  some  degiee 
to  the  Sheepscot  River  family.  However,  there  is  evidence  that  several 
seamen  from  this  vicinity  served  on  the  T yrannicide,  and  the  vessel  was 
no  stranger  in  adjacent  waters. 

Jonathan  Haraden  served  ashore  as  second  lieutenant  of  Captain 
Benjamin  Ward’s  company  in  1775,  but  after  the  Tyrannicide  was 
fitted  out  with  fourteen  guns  and  a  complement  of  about  seventy-five 
men,  Haraden  was  commissioned  first  lieutenant  in  June  1776.  undei 
Captain  John  Fisk.  They  put  to  sea  on  a  cruise  and  captured,  after 
resistance,  the  British  schooner  Despatch  of  eight  guns,  twelve  swivels 
and  crew  of  thirty.  The  English  commander  and  a  sailor  fell  in  the 
action  and  seven  were  wounded;  the  American  loss  was  one  killed  and 
two  wounded.  While  cruising  in  July,  the  armed  ship  Glasgow  with 
thirty  men  was  captured.  Still  at  sea  in  August,  the  Tyrannicide  fell  in 
with  and  captured  the  brig  Saint  John  and  the  schooner  Three 

Brothers. 

Lieutenant  Haraden  succeeded  to  the  command  in  February  of 
1777,  and  soon  sailed  for  the  West  Indies.  Homeward  bound  in  April, 
one  of  the  crew,  Samuel  Wylie  of  Boothbay,  was  lost  overboard.  Of  a 
pioneer  family,  his  two  sons  were  destined  to  be  lost  at  sea.  Another 
cruise  followed,  during  which  Captain  Haraden  took  a  ship  bound  to 
Ouebec.  At  the  end  of  a  cruise  in  177  IS  he  was  discharged.  Haraden  con¬ 
tinued  his  notable  career  in  the  privateer  Pickering,  fighting  off  the 
Spanish  town  of  Bilbao  during  the  summer  of  1780  a  naval  duel,  which 
may  be  likened  on  a  smaller  scale  to  that  of  the  Bonhomme  Richard- 
Serapis  action.  Later  his  ship  was  reported  captured  in  the  West  Indies, 
but  Haraden  was  soon  afloat  in  the  Julius  Caesar,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  in  May  1782.  That  ship  arrived  in  Salem  the  last  of  the 
year,  forty-three  days  from  Nantes;  during  which  she  captured  a  vessel 

of  400  tons,  a  store-ship  in  Lord  Howe  s  lleet. 

The  Tyrannicide,  after  making  a  few  unimportant  prizes,  was  driven 
ashore  in  a  storm,  sustaining  slight  damage.  In  March  of  1779  came  a 
desperate  sea  fight  off  Bermuda.  Captain  Allen  Hallet  with  a  crew  of 
ninety  engaged  the  British  brigantine  Revenge  of  fourteen  guns  and 
eiohty-five  men,  commanded  by  Captain  Kendall.  The  vessels  weie 
c/about  equal  force,  and  Captain  Hallet  carried  the  enemy  by  board- 
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ing  after  a  spirited  and  determined  resistance  of  over  an  hour.  The 
deck  was  a  scene  of  carnage,  with  many  of  her  crew  killed  and  wounded 
and  two  guns  dismounted.  The  1  yrannicide  had  eight  wounded,  some 

severely. 

In  summer  time  of  the  same  year  she  lay  in  the  harbor  of  Boothbay 
in  company  with  a  number  of  other  armed  vessels  destined  for  the 
Penobscot  expedition.  The  most  imposing  of  the  squadron  in  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  was  the  32-gun  frigate  Warren,  one  of  thirteen  warships  built 
by  order  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  flagship  of  Captain  Dudley 
Saltonstall.  Another  was  the  armed  brig  Active,  Captain  Allen  Hallet, 
late  of  the  Tyrannicide ,  which  was  under  Captain  John  Cathcart. 

The  troops  for  the  expedition,  mostly  raw  militia  and  those,  old  01 
young,  who  could  be  persuaded  by  threats  or  otherwise  to  join,  were 
commanded  by  General  Solomon  Lovell.  Paul  Revere  had  charge  of 
the  artillery.  The  General  ordered  Lieutenant  Andrew  Reed  of  Booth- 
bay  and  his  company  to  commandeer  all  cannon  and  boats  fit  foi  the 
use  of  troops  that  could  be  found  between  the  rivers  Sheepscot  and 
Damariscotta;  consequently  Captain  Joseph  Reed’s  ninety-ton  sloop 
Sally,  sloops  Townsend,  Nancy  and  others  were  assembled  for  trans¬ 
ports,  together  with  a  fleet  of  small  boats  and  skiffs.  The  harbor  dotted 
with  fifty  sail  presented  a  lively  appearance  with  boats  filled  with  men, 
a  few  in  uniform,  plying  to  and  from  shore.  The  weather  being  easteily 
and  threatening,  the  fleet  remained  in  port,  and  the  time  was  improved 
in  holding  a  drill  and  parade  in  the  hamlet,  to  the  great  delight  of  small 
boys  who,  like  many  of  their  elders,  had  never  beloie  witnessed  such 

a  spectacle. 

Late  in  July  anchors  were  weighed,  sail  made  and  the  fleet  stood  to 
the  eastward  with  hopes  of  success  and  glory  awaiting  them.  Theie 
was  little  but  disaster,  for  such  it  proved  to  be.  On  arrival  in  Penob¬ 
scot  Bay  the  transports  were  anchored  out  of  range  of  the  fort  and  prep¬ 
arations  made  for  landing.  There  was  a  delay  on  account  of  hea\y 
surf,  but  later  it  was  accomplished  under  cover  of  fog,  although  not 
without  resistance.  Had  the  fort,  erected  to  protect  a  convenient  naval 
base,  been  stormed  at  once  probably  it  could  have  been  carried,  but  to 
the  commanders  it  appeared  too  strong  and  that,  with  the  lack  ol  suf¬ 
ficient  co-operation  between  the  military  and  naval  forces,  as  is  usual 
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when  the  command  is  divided,  caused  a  delay  and  invited  the  disaster 
which  followed. 

Time  passed  in  fruitless  conferences,  and  then  heavily  armed  war¬ 
ships  hove  in  sight,  which  on  nearer  approach  proved  to  be  the  squad¬ 
ron  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Collier.  There  was  no  delay  on  his  part, 
however,  for  he  sailed  in  ready  for  action  with  the  64-gun  ship-of-the- 
line  Raisonnable,  three  frigates  and  other  vessels.  The  light-armed 
Colonial  vessels  and  the  transports  fled  up  the  river  in  panic,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  a  number  were 
destroyed  the  next  morning.  The  Tyrannicide  and  several  transports 
were  blown  up  or  burned  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kenduskeag, 
while  the  frigate  Warren,  called  a  beautiful  vessel  by  Sir  George,  was 
committed  to  the  flames  at  Oak  Point  cove,  half  a  league  above  Frank¬ 
fort  village.’  The  Boothbay  transports  shared  a  like  fate  in  the  disaster, 
and  in  1782  Joseph  Reed  was  awarded  665  pounds  sterling  for  loss  and 
hire  of  his  sloop  Sally.  Samuel  Howard,  owner  of  Industry,  and  also  the 
owner  of  the  Townsend  were  reimbursed  for  the  loss  of  their  local 

sloops. 

A  squadron  commanded  by  Henry  Mowat  of  the  Royal  Navy,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Albany ,  Nauti l us  and  the  old  bi  lg  No )  t h ,  stationed  in  the 
narrows  before  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Collier,  was  a  factor  in  delaying 
the  attack.  Captain  Mowat  truly  stated:  ‘It  was  positively  the  severest 
blow  received  by  American  Naval  force  during  the  War.’  Many  years 
later  several  cannon  were  salvaged  from  the  wiecks  as  mementos  of  the 
largest  naval  expedition  fitted  out  by  Massachusetts  in  the  Revolution. 

The  year  1780  began  with  very  cold  weather  and  six  feet  of  snow  on 
the  level,  consequently  there  was  a  brief  respite.  With  the  advent  of 
spring  hostilities  were  resumed  from  the  naval  base  in  Penobscot  Bay. 
There  lay  the  Albany,  the  sloop  of  war  Nautilus  and  two  others.  To 
Captain  James  Ryder  Mowatt  of  the  King’s  Rangers  came  an  order 
from  the  senior  officer: 

You  are  hereby  impowered  and  directed  to  take  by  Force  of  Arms,  all 
Vessels  and  Craft  that  may  fall  in  your  power,  belonging  to  the  Subjects 
of  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and  also  those  belonging  to  the  Rebells 
of  America,  and  you  are  to  order  all  Captains  to  this  Port  or  to  some  othei 

place  In  Nova  Scotia. 


ii\.  U<( 
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Given  on  board  the  Albany  in  the  River  of  Bagaduce  17  May  1780. 

H.  Mowat. 

Soon  after  the  junior  officer  in  charge  of  two  of  the  Albany’s  whale¬ 
boats  captured  to  the  eastward  of  Boothbay  a  small  schooner,  the 
Sukey,  landed  two  hands  and  sent  her  to  Penobscot  Bay.  Proceeding 
close  inshore,  he  managed  to  seize  a  sloop  belonging  to  Joseph  Reed 
who,  in  a  petition  for  redress,  wrote: 

That  on  the  22  ult.  [May]  the  sloop  Ranger  of  ninety  tons,  as  good  as 
new,  the  property  of  your  Petitioner  alone,  sailed  from  Townsend  Har¬ 
bour  in  said  town,  and  before  she  had  got  out  of  the  sound  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  party  of  the  British  forces  stationed  at  Penobscot  commanded 
by  James  Ryder  Mowatt  a  Capt.  of  the  Kings  Rangers,  so  called,  d  hat  your 
Petitioner,  with  a  few  of  his  neighbors  then  ashore,  embarked  in  a  sloop  at 
anchor  in  the  harbour  8c  gave  chase  to  the  said  enemies;  and  on  the  23d 
took  the  armed  boat  in  which  was  the  said  Mowatt  and  nine  others,  8c  brot 
them  from  Penobscot  bay  into  the  harbour  of  Townsend  aforesaid,  d  hat 
soon  after  the  Capture  was  made,  the  said  Mowatt,  as  Commander  of  the 
party,  made  offers  to  restore  said  sloop,  in  the  same  order  in  which  she  was 
taken,  together  with  a  new  schooner  of  25  tons,  taken  by  him  the  foregoing 
day;  on  condition  that  he,  with  the  other  prisoners,  should  be  set  at  liberty, 
8c  consented  to  remain  with  us  as  a  hostage  until  said  vessels  were  delivered. 

Mowatt,  chagrined  at  his  capture,  refused  parole  and  on  the  journey 
to  Boston  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  caught  on  the  Isles  of  Shoals. 
His  offer  of  exchange  was  approved  eventually,  and  Reed  received  the 
vessels.  Another  local  sloop,  David  Reed’s  Patty,  was  captured  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Sheepscot  in  July  by  Albany’s  tender  Mermaid',  the  crew 
escaped. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  Ship  Island,  now  Sawyer’s  and  named 
after  Benjamin  Sawyer.  It  took  its  first  name  because  there  mast-ships 
loaded  tali  straight  pines  from  virgin  forests  for  England’s  navy.  Ear¬ 
lier  still  one  Patten  lived  there,  and  in  1746  a  Samuel  Barter  deeded 
his  part  of  the  island  to  Joseph  Patten  who,  with  his  daughter  Alice, 
resided  there  when  the  county  of  Lincoln  was  established  in  1760. 

The  late  Hon.  William  D.  Patterson  recorded: 

When  the  Proprietors  of  the  Keimebeck  Purchase  from  the  Colony  of 
New  Plymouth  ran  out  the  lines  in  1750-1751,  they  claimed  to  strike  the 
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ocean  near  Pemaquid  Point,  and  so  Ship  Island  fell  within  that  claim,  and 
there  is  record  of  a  deed  of  Ship  Island  and  Indian  I  own  Island,  dated  23d 
November,  1762,  from  Silvester  Gardiner, one  of  the  Kennebeck  Proprietors, 
to  Benjamin  Sawyer  of  Danvers.  Also  a  deed  from  Gardiner  to  Israel  Davis. 
Under  these  deeds  Sawyer  and  Davis  apparently  took  possession.  Israel 
Davis  of  Danvers,  so  described  in  the  deed,  was  a  licensed  innholder  on  the 
island  for  several  years. 

Booth  Bay  June  23d  1773 

This  day,  we  the  subscribers  have  agreed  to  make  a  sale  of  Ship  Island 
(if  there  don’t  any  person  appear  before  to  advertise  in  public  print)  as  soon 
as  can  be,  the  property  as  followeth.  Said  island  layeth  on  the  Easterly  Side 
of  Sheepscot  River  about  9  miles  below  Witch  Gasset  Point  laying  over 
against  the  Upper  Marsh  Island,  very  pleasantly  situated  in  plain  sight  of 
the  Harbour,  right  before  the  house  which  has  been  a  tavern  house  for  a 
number  of  years,  also  a  barn  8c  saw  mill  belonging  to  said  barn,  8c  about 
200  A.  the  biggest  half  cleared,  has  been  for  some  years  past  25  01  moie 
loads  of  good  English  hay  cut  from  said  farm,  8c  the  pasturing  exceedeth 
the  mowing;  it  is  supposed  to  keep  12  cows  8c  4  large  oxen  8c  30  or  40  sheep 
in  best  manner,  about  2  miles  from  Rev.  Mr.  Murray  s  Meeting  House,  8c 
in  the  way  of  meeting  may  go  off  dry  at  low  water,  and  so  narrow  as  theie 
may  be  a  bridge  built  across  so  that  a  team  might  go  on  &  off— for  four 
pounds  lawful  money;  the  benefit  of  fifth  in  sight  of  the  door. 

Whover  has  a  mind  to  purchase  by  paying  half  down  and  may  be  ci edi¬ 
ted  with  the  other  half,  to  be  on  interest.  Whover  has  a  mind  to  purchase 
may  apply  to  Israel  Davis,  which  is  now  in  possession,  or  to  Benjamin 
Sawyer,  Blacksmith,  of  Danvers,  in  County  of  Essex,  either  of  them. 

By  Benjamin  Sawyer 
Israel  Davis 

The  editor  of  the  Essex  Gazette,  in  which  the  advertisement  ap¬ 
peared,  evidently  was  puzzled,  for  he  appended  a  note:  We  have  only 
time  to  correct  the  orthography;  reader  may  correct  grammatical  enois 
himself.’  Both  Davis  and  Sawyer  were  prominent  locally;  the  former  in 
military  affairs  during  the  war,  the  latter  in  church  life.  In  1756  Sawyer 
was  employed  building  boats  at  Lake  George  for  the  expedition  against 
Crown  Point,  and  while  thus  engaged  seems  to  have  met  Ebenezer 
Jones,  whose  daughter  Phebe  he  married.  Captain  Jones,  a  noted  light¬ 
er  in  the  Colonial  wars,  was  in  1758  ambushed  and  killed  by  Indians 

near  Crown  Point. 
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Deacon  Benjamin  Sawyer  lived  on  the  island  during  the  war  and 
thither,  at  daybreak  of  a  winter  morning  early  in  1781,  came  a  landing 
party  from  an  armed  brig  in  the  Sheepscot,  and  after  robbing  his  house 
of  everything  of  value  set  it  on  fire.  After  they  departed  the  Deacon  saved 
his  home  by  his  own  exertions.  The  only  act  of  consideration  shown  by 
the  marauders  was  to  one  of  the  large  family  of  children,  a  daughter  ill 
in  bed.  The  party  proceeded  to  the  home  of  one  Herrington  in  Edge- 
comb  and  also  abused  and  robbed  him.  The  last  mention  found  of 
patriotic  Benjamin  Sawyer  appears  in  the  census  of  1790,  when  he 
lived  in  Boothbay.  Four  years  before,  in  a  petition  for  redress  for  cattle 
stolen,  he  wrote  in  part: 

The  while  hostilities  Continued  between  Britain  and  America  he  was 
exposed  by  his  local  situation  to  the  ravages  of  the  common  foe;  that  his 
Uniform  zeal  and  activity  in  the  cause  of  his  Country  drew  on  him  and 
his  family  a  peculiar  share  of  the  enemy’s  vengeance;  for  this  his  house 
was  plundered  and  robbed  of  his  property  to  a  considerable  amount. 

About  the  time  of  the  Sawyer  episode  a  British  ship  anchored  in 
Townsend  harbor  and  landed  marines,  who  burned  two  sloops  in 
David  Reed’s  creek,  so  called,  now  a  long  narrow  fresh-water  pond  at 
West  Harbor.  The  long  strife  was  drawing  to  a  close,  however,  and 
depredations  gradually  ceased  as  the  enemy’s  vessels  were  withdrawn 
for  naval  operations  elsewhere. 
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EARLY  SHIPWRECKS-PIRACY-SEA  SERPENTS 

EARLY  SHIPWRECKS 

IN  late  fall  of  1741  a  snow*  from  Londonderry,  Ireland,  Rowan 
master,  with  200  emigrants  drove  ashore  on  Grand  Manan;  many 
perished  in  the  surf,  others  from  exposure.  Fifty  survivors  made  their 
way  to  George’s  Fort  and  Pemaquid,  and  doubtless  formed  a  part  of 
the  Scotch-Irish  settlement  in  this  locality.  Apropos  of  this,  in  1742 
there  is  a  record  of  an  Andrew  Reed  at  Pemaquid.  The  opening  of 
1762  lists  the  shipwreck  on  Cape  Cod  of  a  lumber-laden  schooner  from 
Sheepscot  commanded  by  Benjamin  Chapman.  Late  in  1768  two 
sloops  were  cast  away  with  all  hands,  one  from  Pemaquid  under  John 
Nichols  with  two  sailors  and  four  passengers;  the  other  was  also  lost  on 
the  coast  with  ten  persons  including  the  master,  Patterson,  and  Robert 
Chapman.  In  1786  a  Damariscotta-Boston  packet  sloop  with  thirteen 
aboard  was  wrecked  on  Lovell’s  Island  with  the  loss  of  eleven,  includ¬ 
ing  Henry  Reed  of  Boothbay.  Early  in  the  following  year  a  ninety-ton 
sloop  from  Sheepscot  was  lost  on  Bang’s  Island  with  the  master,  Moses 
Chase,  and  a  boy.  They  were  buried  in  Portland.  Three  sailors  were 
saved  by  holding  to  wreckage. 

Damariscove  has  been  the  scene  of  many  shipwrecks,  and  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  1785  a  schooner  from  Boston  for  Muscongus  was  cast  away  on 
the  island.  The  lost  included  William  Kent  of  Bristol,  Captain  Hector 
McNeil  of  Boston,  a  woman,  passengers  and  nine  others.  The  only  sur¬ 
vivor  was  John  Morton,  a  brother  of  the  master.  Another  shipwreck 
there  the  same  winter  in  which  all  perished  caused  the  people  to  peti¬ 
tion  for  a  lighthouse  on  Damariscove.  In  January  of  1797  the  Wiscasset 
schooner  Mary,  Captain  Appleton,  sailed  from  Saint  Croix  for  home, 
and  soon  afterward  lost  overboard  the  mate,  William  Seavey  jr.  While 
approaching  the  coast,  she  struck  on  the  eastern  part  of  Damariscove 
and  went  to  pieces. 

The  schooner  Frederick  was  commanded  by  Andrew  Reed  and 
manned  by  a  crew  of  three  men  and  a  boy,  all  of  Boothbay.  The  tragic 

*  A  vessel  similar  to  a  brig. 
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story  of  her  last  coasting  trip  was  reported  by  Captain  Lassell,  master 
of  the  rescuing  Kennebunk  schooner,  as  follows: 

At  five  p.m.  on  Friday  January  8,  1790,  I  fell  in  with  a  boat  forty  leagues 
east  of  Cape  Ann  with  Captain  Andrew  Reed  and  Thomas  Ball  alive  in 
the  boat  and  Nathaniel  Sawyer  dead.  Captain  Reed  informed  me  that  he 
buried  William  Booker  out  of  the  boat  the  day  before;  that  he  sailed  from 
Boothbay  on  Monday  night,  the  fourth,  bound  for  Boston  in  schooner 
Frederick  of  that  port  with  a  pleasant  breeze  at  the  north  and  by  an  un¬ 
common  gust  of  wind  upset  about  nine  miles  distant  from  old  York  under 
a  single  reefed  mainsail  and  jib.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  find¬ 
ing  the  schooner  sinking,  the  four  above  mentioned  reverted  to  the  boat. 
Daniel  Herrin,  a  boy,  was  left  on  board  in  the  cabin.  Captain  Reed  in¬ 
forms  me  that  they  had  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  until  taken  up  by  our 
crew.  Booker  and  Sawyer  perished  with  the  cold  and  the  boy  was  drowned 
below. 

The  starving  and  half-frozen  survivors  were  given  every  attention 
and  carried  to  Townsend  harbor.  Anent  this  sad  fatality  the  following 
excerpt  from  the  diary  of  the  Boothbay  minister,  the  Reverend  Jona¬ 
than  Gould,  is  of  interest.  On  January  13  1790  he  wrote: 

Ye  young  Captain  at  home  to-day,  having  been  cast  away  or  rather  over¬ 
set  in  Dr.  Creamore’s  schooner  — three  persons  drowned  8c  froze  and  one 
man  almost  perished;  they  were  in  ye  boat  3  days.  O  ye  hardships  of  seamen. 

David  Reed  owned  and  commanded  the  large  sloop  Sally.  In  the 
gathering  darkness  of  a  wintry  February  day  in  the  year  1791  he  was 
off  Winter  Harbor,  when  his  vessel  sprang  a  leak  and  filled  so  fast  that 
all  hands,  mostly  his  sons,  were  obliged  to  abandon  ship  without  extra 
clothing.  The  sloop  soon  foundered,  leaving  them  exposed  to  the  ele¬ 
ments  in  an  open  boat  several  miles  from  shore.  The  elderly  Captain 
and  crew  suffered  exceedingly  during  the  bitter  cold  night.  He  and  his 
eldest  son,  David  jr.,  aged  twenty-four,  were  clad  insufficiently,  and  on 
landing  were  unable  to  walk  without  assistance  because  of  fatigue  and 
frostbite.  The  sequel  to  the  disaster  is  related  in  the  diary  of  the  afore¬ 
said  minister  who,  Monday  February  14  1 79 1  noted: 

This  night  old  Captain  Reed  arrived  having  had  his  vessel  founder  at 
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sea.  He  and  his  hands  took  to  ye  boat,  froze  himself  and  hands,  one  son 

especially  very  badly.  So  ye  fate  of  winter  coasting. 

Tues.,  Feb.  15th.  Did  nothing  all  day  — only  heard  of  ye  old  Captain  s 
misfortune.  [Later  Mr.  Gould  called  at]  ye  old  Captain’s,  stayed  awhile 
and  saw  ye  frozen  people.  Then  set  out  with  ye  Dr.  [Creamore],  Capt. 
Reed,  a  boatfull  8c  come  across  ye  harbour-stopped  at  Capt.  Paul  Reed  s, 
drank  tea.  Then  came  home.  Ye  old  Captain  has  a  bad  time. 

Sat.,  Feb.  19th.  Ye  old  Captain’s  toes  cut  off  Sc  one  foot- toes  of  his  sons. 

To-morrow  appointed  for  cutting  off  his  leg. 

Sun.,  Feb.  20th.  Set  out  to  ride  to  meeting  but  ye  Esquire’s  mare  would 
not  ride  double-went  on  foot.  Predicated  from  1  Jno.  4:2,  a  farewell 
sermon.  This  day  David  Reed  jr.  had  his  leg  cut  off.  They  were  prayed  for. 

Loss  of  the  Betsey.  This  old-time  ship  was  constructed  at  Hallowell 
in  1796  for  David  Payson  and  Captain  Peter  Bryson,  and  hailed  from 
Wiscasset.  The  maiden  voyage  was  to  Liverpool,  England,  under  James 
Kennedy,  thence  sailed  for  Boston.  On  the  passage  in  October  she 
was  boarded  by  a  French  officer  of  a  privateer  from  Saint  Malo.  He  de¬ 
manded  the  ship’s  papers  and  inspected  the  cargo,  but  nothing  was 
taken.  Since  a  figurehead  had  been  set  and  alterations  made  in  Liver¬ 
pool  the  ship’s  appearance  did  not  agree  with  her  register,  but  the 
officer  was  satisfied  she  was  an  American  vessel  and  permitted  her  to 
proceed.  After  thirty-three  days’  passage,  good  for  the  season,  she  ar¬ 
rived  at  Wiscasset.  Alexander  Cunningham,  whose  wile  was  Mary 
Payson,  purchased  Bryson’s  half  of  the  ship  and  purposed  to  take  com¬ 
mand  the  next  voyage,  but  at  the  eleventh  hour  Captain  Kennedy 
amain  took  charge  and  was  shipwrecked.  O11  return  to  Wiscasset  m  May 

C5  0 

lie  wrote: 

On  the  26th  of  February  [1797] -days  after  I  .sailed  from  this  port,  being 
then  a  violent  gale,  the  ship  sprung  a  leak  and  on  the  27U1  she  enure  y 
filled  with  water.  The  weather  still  continuing  very  tempestuous  we  were 
obliged,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  our  lives,  thirteen  in  number,  to  take 
to  the  tops  and  on  the  same  night  died  Samuel  Perkins,  a  boy.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion  the  remaining  twelve  continued  ten  days  exposed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  without  any  sustenance  but  some  raw  pork  and  no  kind  of 
drink  but  what  snow  wc  could  procure  from  the  topmast  rigging. 

On  the  ninth  of  March  a  ship  hove  in  sight  and  wc  made  what  signa  s 
we  could  to  show  our  distressed  condition,  beloie  the  ship  got  up  wit  1  us 
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the  Betsey  turned  on  her  beam  ends.  She  proved  to  be  the  ship  Patsey, 
Captain  Peacock,  of  and  from  Liverpool,  England.  A  few  minutes  after  the 
Patsey’ s  boat  came  alongside  the  wreck,  died  a  Dutchman  and  John  Clif¬ 
ford,  two  of  my  seamen.  With  much  difficulty  six  of  us  were  got  into  the 
boat  and  carried  on  board  the  ship,  but  the  sea  running  very  high  and 
night  coming  on,  four  men  were  unavoidably  left  011  the  wreck  till  next 
morning  when  they  were  happily  relieved  and  brought  on  board  the  ship. 

And  I  take  this  opportunity  in  behalf  of  my  ship’s  men  and  myself  to  re¬ 
turn  my  most  sincere  and  grateful  thanks  to  Captain  Peacock  for  his 
humanity  and  kindness  in  relieving  us  from  the  wreck  at  the  risk  of  lives  of 
those  who  were  employed  in  the  benevolent  act,  .  .  .  and  next  to  a  kind 
superintending  Providence,  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  our  lives,  health 
and  the  opportunity  of  again  visiting  our  families  and  friends.  In  three 
weeks  after  being  on  board  the  Patsey,  fell  in  with  the  ship  Commerce  of 
Boston,  Captain  Cleveland*  and  as  Captain  Peacock’s  provisions  grew  very 
short,  myself  and  three  people  went  on  board  the  Commerce  and  arrived 
three  weeks  after  at  Alexandria. 

An  unusual  incident  occurred  early  in  January  1798,  when  a  Mar¬ 
blehead  sloop,  commanded  by  a  Captain  Brooks,  struck  on  a  reef  at 
Heron’s  Island,  and  after  futile  attempts  to  get  her  off  the  master  went 
ashore  for  aid.  Two  sons  of  Jonathan  Farnham,  John  and  Hansel,  to¬ 
gether  with  James  McFarland,  agreed  to  assist  him  and  paddled  out  to 
the  stranded  vessel  in  a  dugout  canoe.  Thoroughly  chilled  in  the 
wintry  weather  while  freeing  the  sloop,  they  were  invited  on  board, 
where  all  partook  freely  of  liquor.  They  then  departed  in  the  canoe  for 
home.  The  Kennebeck  Intelligencer  continues  the  tale  thus: 

John  Farnham  soon  said  he  would  lie  down  on  some  straw  and  take  a 
nap,  as  he  was  fatigued  and  sleepy,  while  his  brother  and  Mr.  McFarland 
paddled  the  canoe  up  the  Damariscotta  River.  Flis  brother  accordingly 
set  Mr.  McFarland  ashore  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  where  he  lived 
and  then  attempted  to  paddle  to  the  western  side  of  the  river  where  he  and 
his  brother  dwelt,  but  the  wind  blowing  fresh  and  strong  against  him  in 
the  growing  dark,  it  is  supposed  he  felt  cold  and  stood  up  in  the  canoe  to 
thresh  his  arms  and  staggered  or  fell  overboard.  Flis  brother,  who  was 
asleep,  never  wakened  till  he  was  near  two  leagues  outside  the  White 
Islands  drifting  to  sea  when  he  found  his  brother  and  Mr.  McFarland 

*  Richard  J.  Cleveland,  ancestor  ot  President  Cleveland. 
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missing  and  he  alone  in  the  canoe  without  either  paddle  or  oar.  After  be¬ 
ing  at  sea  four  days  and  nights,  without  anything  to  subsist  on  excepting 
snow,  the  canoe  drifted  ashore  on  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  which  being  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  inhabitants  they  repaired  to  the  canoe  and  found  him 
crawling  on  his  hands  and  knees  upon  the  rocks;  they  carried  him  to  a 
house  and  gave  him  some  refreshments  which  he  feebly  partook  of  and 
then  some  people  brought  him  to  Portsmouth  on  the  same  day,  but  in  a 

very  weak  situation. 

Here  the  unfortunate  man  met  Captain  Foster  from  home,  who, 
with  another  master,  paid  his  expenses  and  obtained  passage  for  him  m 
a  vessel  bound  direct  to  Boothbay,  Farnham  insisting  that  the  canoe  be 
taken  on  board.  On  arrival  he  was  received  as  one  from  the  dead,  since 
the  mystery  of  his  disappearance  and  that  of  the  canoe  had  been  un¬ 
explainable.  It  had  drifted  at  least  seventy  miles. 

In  his  eighties  Captain  William  Reed  wrote:  Tour  story  in  regard  to 
the  Farnham  canoe  is  very  correct.  This  canoe  was  dug  out  of  a  big 
pine  tree.  It  was  over  twenty  feet  long  and  from  three  to  four  feet 
wide  and  quite  high  sided.  It  was  very  able.’ 

PIRACY 

During  Queen  Anne’s  War  Port  Royal  (now  Annapolis),  in  French 
hands  harbored  and  fitted  out  corsairs  to  prey  on  Colonial  vessels.  The 
Boston  News-Letter  cites  two  incidents:  Off  Cape  Sable  in  1707  a 
privateer  captured  the  Boston  brig  Sara,  not  without  resistance,  and 
sent  the  prisoners  to  France.  The  other  incident  occurred  in  1711, 
when  a  fishing  shallop  at  anchor  near  Monhegan  was  seized  by  a  sloop 
with  forty  Frenchmen,  who  stripped  the  boat  and  robbed  its  crew.  Re¬ 
leased,  they  arrived  in  the  shallop  at  ‘Casko  Fort  on  Casco  Bay. 

For  over  a  century  pillage  and  piracy  prevailed,  and  about  182  1  be¬ 
came  so  general  in  the  West  Indies  that  the  Government  detailed  war¬ 
ships  to  suppress  it.  One  was  the  Enterprise,  noted  for  its  victoiy  near 
Boothbay.  Vigorous  and  stern  measures  nearly  exterminated  the  pica¬ 
roons.  Perhaps  the  most  infamous  one  of  that  decade  was  Charles 
Gibbs  who,  before  turning  pirate,  kept  on  Anne  Street,  near  the  Bos¬ 
ton  waterfront,  a  ‘drunkery’  called  the  Tin  Pot.  Acting  on  the  theory 
that  ‘dead  men  tell  no  tales,’  he  is  said  to  have  been  largely  responsible 
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for  the  destruction  in  West  Indian  waters  of  twenty  vessels  with  their 
entire  crews.  Gibbs  was  caught,  tried  in  New  York,  and  hanged  in  1831. 

To  some  extent  local  shipping  suffered  with  the  rest.  In  the  fall  of 
1824  the  brig  Betsey,  Ellis  Hilton  master,  sailed  from  Wiscasset  and 
was  wrecked  in  a  storm,  all  escaping  to  a  desolate  cay,  where  they  were 
brutally  murdered  by  pirates.  Second  mate  John  Collins  freed  his 
bonds,  swam  ashore  from  a  boat,  and  after  much  suffering  and  priva¬ 
tion  reached  Cuba.  He  returned  home  with  the  fearful  tale,  and  later 
wrote  an  interesting  account  of  his  experience. 

In  the  early  ’twenties  inhabitants  along  the  shores  of  the  Sheepscot 
were  annoyed  by  a  predatory  band  who  made  their  headquarters  on 
the  islands  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  story  is  told  that  one  of 
them  was  caught  and  punished  in  a  unique  way  by  being  foiced  to  sit 
in  his  canoe  and  eat  the  stolen  pork  and  molasses  until  deathly  sick, 
then  he  was  permitted  to  drift  down  river.  Their  acts  culminated  in 
December  of  1825,  when  the  Belfast  sloop  Siren  drove  ashore  on  Cape 
Newagen  and  was  rifled  by  the  natives.  About  that  time  a  cache  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  woods  was  uncovered  at  the  Cape  containing  plunder 
identified  as  taken  from  a  grist  null  and  the  pinky  Resolution.  This 
was  traced  to  the  perpetrators,  and  thereafter  the  plundeiing  ceased. 

While  this  can  hardly  be  called  piracy,  there  was  a  serious  offense  in 
! 879  when  the  Oregon,  a  former  Boothbay-Portland  packet,  came  into 
the  possession  of  a  gang  of  thieves  who  committed  depredations  all 
along  the  coast.  In  October  they  were  arrested  and  lodged  in  Wiscasset 
jail;  the  schooner  was  seized  by  deputy  collector  Sawyer  of  Boothbay. 

Many  stories  of  pirates  and  pirates’  gold  cluster  about  the  countless 
inlets  and  harbors  of  the  Maine  coast,  and  the  Boothbay  region  has  its 
share.  As  early  as  1645  Damariscove  was  in  use  as  a  fishing  station  and 
later,  in  May  1717,  the  Boston  News-Letter  quotes  an  item  from  Pis- 
cataqua,  reading: 

Fishermen  tell  us  that  the  pirate  sloop  of  8  guns  left  Richmond’s  Island 
last  Lord’s  day  and  others  tell  us  both  the  pirate  sloops  are  together  at 
Damerell’s  cove  careening  and  that  one  of  them  has  about  90  men  on  boaid. 

The  island  of  Monhegan  is  the  scene  of  the  following  account  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Maine  Monthly  Magazine,  July  1836: 
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I  had  a  deal  of  conversation  with  an  old  patriarch  named  Trefethren. 
He  was  intelligent  and  affable,  possessing  a  fund  of  humor  and  deeply  im¬ 
bued  with  the  prevailing  superstitions  of  the  fishermen  and  islanders  of 
our  coast;  .  .  .  During  my  short  stop  on  the  island  I  happened  to  mention 
the  subject  of  money  digging  and  he  related  to  me  a  story  of  which  I  give 
you  the  substance: 

‘Many  years  since  two  strangers  arrived  at  the  island  and  strolled  about 
here  for  some  days  apparently  without  any  particular  object  in  view, 
other  than  fishing  for  dinners  off  the  rocks.  After  some  time  they  called 
on  me  and  requested  a  private  conversation.  They  stated  that  they  were 
from  the  interior  of  Vermont  and  exhibited  a  paper  which  they  said  had 
been  found  among  some  old  family  documents  and  which  they  had  every 
reason  to  believe  was  authentic.  The  document  in  question  stated  that  on 
the  Island  of  Monhegan  on  the  coast  of  the  District  of  Maine  a  remarkable 
rock  would  be  found  on  the  sandy  beach,  lone  and  far  from  any  rock  or 


ledge.  At  a  given  distance  from  this  rock  and  at  a  given  direction,  money 
would  be  found  by  anyone  who  would  dig;  observing  the  spells  and  in¬ 
cantations  in  such  spells  made  and  provided.  They  had  measured  the  dis¬ 
tance  and  ascertained  that  the  spot  designated  was  in  the  vicinity  of  my 
house  and  they  had  called  to  request  permission  to  dig  for  the  tieasuie.  I 
tried  to  dissuade  them  by  ridicule  and  argument,  but  in  vain;  their  faith 
in  the  document  in  their  possession  was  too  firmly  established,  and  as  to  the 
goblin  who  guarded  the  hidden  gold,  they  feaied  him  not,  and  nothing 
would  afford  them  greater  pleasure  than  an  encounter  with  the  spirit  of 
gold.  I  gave  my  consent  to  their  request  provided  only  that  they  should  re¬ 
munerate  me  for  whatever  damage  should  be  done  to  my  piopeity  in  the 
delving  operation.  The  next  night  at  midnight  was  appointed  loi  the  tiial. 
Despite  the  bold  front  that  they  had  assumed,  I  found  that,  as  the  time 
drew  near,  they  seemed  to  have  some  apprehension  of  the  danger  to  be 
encountered  and  had  frequent  recourses  to  the  brandy  bottle  to  keep  up 
their  courage. 

‘At  midnight  after  sundry  mysterious  ceremonies  and  incantations,  they 
commenced  their  work.  After  digging  a  short  time,  theii  delving  instill¬ 


ments  struck  against  a  hard  substance,  when  one  of  them  uttered  an  excla¬ 
mation  and  at  the  same  instant,  as  one  of  them  affirmed,  the  earth  about 
the  pit  was  violently  shaken;  one  of  the  treasure  seekers  fell  insensible, 
and  the  other  scrambled  from  the  pit  and  fled  to  my  house.  On  an  i\  ing  theie 
he  related  in  an  incoherent  manner  what  had  befallen  them  and  con- 
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eluded  by  saying  that  he  believed  that  his  companion  had  been  murdered 
by  the  goblins.  However  unwilling  I  might  have  been  to  disturb  the  quiet  of 
this  spirit  of  evil,  I  was  still  more  unwilling  to  leave  a  fellow  creature  to 
perish  in  the  pit  which  his  own  cupidity  had  formed  and  after  some  per¬ 
suasion  I  prevailed  upon  the  terror-stricken  wretch  to  accompany  me  to 
the  scene  of  his  labor.  Arriving  there  we  found  the  man  lying  on  his  face  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  to  all  appearances  dead,  but  upon  lifting  him  out, 
he  slowly  recovered  and  it  was  found  that  he  had  received  a  severe  bruise 
on  the  head.  On  examining  the  pit  it  was  found  that  a  stone  had  rolled 
into  it,  after  having  been  thrown  out,  which  probably  struck  the  digger  and 
occasioned  the  hurt.  They  recommenced  their  work  and  before  morning 
the  object  of  their  search  was  secured,  and  a  few  days  after  they  left  the 
island  and  have  never  been  heard  of  more  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mon- 
liegan. 

‘  “But,”  said  I,  as  the  old  man  concluded  the  tale,  “did  they  really  find  the 
pirate  money?”  “They  found  that  pot,”  said  he,  pointing  to  an  old  jar 
which  stood  on  a  shelf  in  the  room  where  he  sat.  “Whether  that  would 
be  buried  in  such  a  place  for  nothing,  judge  for  yourself.” 

‘I  made  some  inquiries  respecting  the  old  veteran,  and  found  that  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  money-diggers  gathered  a  handsome  harvest 
under  ground,  and  that  he  shared  in  their  good  fortune,  as  after  the  ad¬ 
venture,  he  seemed  to  be  better  supplied  with  money,  and  soon  after  pur¬ 
chased  one  of  those  pretty  little  green-painted  pink-sterned  schooners  which 
are  always  to  be  found  on  our  coast,  or  anywhere  else  where  codfish  and 
mackerel  are  to  be  found;  and  which  are  the  veriest  sea  ducks  afloat,  it 
being  as  much  impossible  to  capsize  or  swamp  one  of  them  as  to  sink  the 
fast-anchorecl  island  where  they  most  do  congregate.’ 

In  1794  Henry  Trefethren  was  part  owner  and  master  of  the 
schooner  Betsey,  one  of  thirty-eight  vessels  seized  by  the  French  that 
year.  About  1804  he  and  one  Starling  are  said  to  have  owned  Mon- 
hegan,  and  the  former  is  thought  to  have  constructed  the  old  square 
Trefethren  house  still  standing.  In  the  early  ’nineties  it  contained  oil 
portraits  of  Squire  Trefethren  and  his  wife,  with  eyes  which  appeared 
to  follow  one. 
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The  Pirate’s  Call 

There’s  a  prize  upon  the  deep,  boys. 

There’s  gold  in  the  gathering  gale; 

Then  to  your  posts  quick  leap,  boys, 

And  nimbly  spread  all  sail. 

See,  see,  she  heavily  ploughs,  boys, 

With  the  weight  of  her  costly  freight; 

Pour  in  upon  her  bow,  boys, 

We’ll  soon  make  her  cargo  light— Awake l 

Huzza!  our  broadside  tells,  boys, 

Her  Hags  and  her  mainmast  lowers, 

And  the  wild  despairing  yell,  boys, 

Proclaim  that  the  victory’s  ours. 

Quick,  sound  the  bugle  loud,  boys, 

Board!  hearties,  bold  and  free! 

The  ocean  shall  be  their  shroud,  boys, 

And  their  bark  our  prize  shall  be. 

—  PHILIP  J.  COZANS. 


SEA  SERPENTS 

Any  account  of  old  shipping  without  mention  of  the  sea  serpent 
seems  incomplete,  and  Boothbay  has  an  incident  of  its  own.  Before  the 
Revolution  a  sea  snake  was  seen  by  the  master,  Kent,  of  a  coasting 
sloop;  and  a  reputable  and  intelligent  sea-captain  named  Crabtree, 
who  lived  on  an  island  in  Penobscot  Bay,  deposed  that  he  had  heard 
people  there  speak  of  seeing  a  large  sea  serpent  at  different  times,  and 
that  in  1778  he  himself  saw  one  lying  at  rest  on  the  water  within  500 
feet  of  the  shore,  which  he  judged  to  be  100  feet  111  length  and  three 
feet  in  diameter.  The  next  year  George  Little,  commander  of  an  armed 
vessel,  saw  a  sea  serpent  estimated  to  be  at  least  lilty  leet  long  far  off  111 
Broad  Bay  (east  of  Seguin  and  west  of  Penobscot  Bay).  After  a  pio- 
longed  absence  from  these  waters  his  snakeslup  reappeared  in  June 
183 1,  as  recorded  in  the  Boston  Daily  Comrner cial  Gazette. 

This  monster  made  his  first  appearance  this  season  at  Boothbay  on 
Sunday  last.  He  was  seen  again  on  Tuesday  by  two  gentlemen  at  a  dis- 
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tance  of  about  sixty  feet,  and  afterwards  by  ten  or  twelve  citizens  of  Booth- 
bay,  as  he  passed  and  repassed  several  times  about  150  feet  distant  from 
them.  He  is  described  by  the  editor  of  the  Wiscasset  Journal,  who  was  on 
the  spot,  as  from  150  to  200  feet  in  length,  of  a  brown  color  on  the  back, 
and  a  yellow  brown  on  the  belly.  Fie  moved  with  an  undulating  motion 
like  that  of  a  leech,  or  blood  sucker,  which  gave  to  his  back  the  appearance 
of  the  bumps  described  by  those  who  have  previously  seen  him. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  John  Blair  in  his  old  age  stated  that  his  father, 
Benjamin  Blair,  and  a  Mr.  Campbell,  while  rowing  across  the  harbor 
of  Boothbay,  sighted  a  sea  monster  which  looked  above  water  like  a 
row  of  kegs  or  barrels.  They  put  about  and  rowed  for  the  shore.  They 
had  a  large  hook  made  and  baited  with  a  quarter  of  beef,  attached  the 
hook  by  chain  to  a  barrel  buoy;  then  anchored  the  buoy.  They  caught 
nothing,  but  the  monster  was  about  the  harbor  for  three  days. 

Years  later  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith  wrote  an  account  of  it  well  worth 
quoting: 

On  the  eastern  shores  of  Maine  is  a  well-known  and  beautiful  harbor 
called  Booth  Bay,  and  while  we  were  colonies  of  Britain  designated  as 
Townsend  Harbor,  from  Lord  Townshend,  who  projected  there  a  great  city. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  wild  and  picturesque  region  are  engaged  in  the 
fisheries  and  have  all  the  characteristics  of  this  class  of  people -quick,  dar¬ 
ing  and  intelligent  in  all  nautical  matters  — slow,  cautious  and  suspicious 
in  their  intercourse  with  ‘land  lubbers.’ 

Off  the  harbor  is  a  little  island  on  which  is  a  lighthouse  known  as  Burnt 
Island  Light.  In  the  first  years  of  my  marriage  I  not  infrequently  visited  this 
region  and  was  never  tired  of  wandering  about  the  rocky  coast,  gathering- 
shells  and  mosses,  listening  to  the  roar  of  ocean  and  the  melancholy  cry  of 
sea-birds.  Burnt  Island  is  small  — not  more  than  half  a  mile  across  — a  high 
bluff  but  covered  with  a  rich  green  grass  (enough  to  yield  support  to  the 
cow  of  the  keeper).  I  often  went  to  the  Light,  taking  my  baby  with  me  and 
passed  a  whole  day  with  the  family  of  the  keeper  regaled  with  shortcakes 
and  strawberries  and  cream.  They  were  a  simple  pious  family  and  always 
pave  me  a  warm  welcome.  There  was  on  the  landward  side  of  the  island  a 

o 

small  cove  which  I,  in  my  childlikeness  called  Fairy  Cove  — so  crescent¬ 
like  and  lovely  was  its  form.  Two  miniature  capes  extended  from  the  land, 
leaving  between  a  semicircle  of  beach  hard  and  white  as  marble,  over 
which  llowed  the  crystal  waves.  Here  was  our  favorite  bathing  ground.  Mr. 
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Chandler,  the  keeper,  used  to  go  out  in  his  wherry  to  fish,  and  in  good 
weather  to  row  himself  up  to  the  village  for  the  newspaper,  family  stores, 
etc.,  leaving  his  somewhat  delicate  wife  and  her  two  children  alone  on  the 
island. 

The  strawberries  were  all  gone,  and  the  clear  autumn  days  gave  pre¬ 
monition  of  frost  and  winter  and  admonished  us  of  the  necessity  of  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  city.  When  I  paid  my  last  visit  to  the  family  at  Burnt  Island,  I 
found  them  in  a  great  state  of  excitement,  and  full  of  regret  that  I  had 
not  gone  the  day  before.  ‘But  yesterday  we  had  such  an  adventure.’  I  was 
at  once  an  eager  listener  and  they  went  on  to  tell  me  how  Mr.  Chandler 
seeing  a  school  of  mackerel  had  taken  his  wherry  and  gone  out  ‘a-fishing’ 
where  he  had  had  wonderful  success.  During  his  absence  the  children,  of 
three  and  five  years  old,  went  down  to  Fairy  Cove  to  sail  their  boats,  the 
tide  being  at  ebb.  Suddenly,  said  Mrs.  Chandler:  ‘Back  they  came,  their 
eyes  big  as  saucers,  screaming,  “Mother,  Mother,  there’s  the  biggest  eel  you 
ever  see  in  your  life,  got  into  the  Cove.’’  I  clapped  on  my  shawl  and  run  after 
them  and  there  sure  enough  was  an  eel  —  only  ’twas  a  snake,  for  it  hadn’t  a 
sign  of  fin  from  head  to  tail.  It  seemed  to  be  asleep,  for  it  did  not  move,  and  1 
went  down  both  “pints”  and  got  a  good  look  at  him  — keeping  the  children 
back,  for  I  didn’t  know  but  he  might  of  a  sudden  snap  one  or  the  other  of 
them.  He  was  so  long  that  his  head  lay  on  one  pint,  while  his  tail  was  at 
the  other—  thirty  feet  and  nothing  less.  He  staid  there  and  I  watched  him 
till  the  ebb  tide  made  him  touch  ground,  and  then  he  started  and  wrig¬ 
gled  and  snapped  himself  about  till  he  got  afloat,  and  stood  off  to  sea,  car¬ 
rying  his  head  above  water.’ 

This  was  unquestionably  a  young  serpent  and  I  only  regretted  at  the 
time  that  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  arouse  him  to  some  demonstration. 
Mrs.  Chandler  declared  she  ‘expected  every  moment  he  would  come  on 
shore,  and  there  was  no  telling  what  he  would  do.’  The  fishermen  of  the 
coast  of  Maine  often  speak  of  having  encountered  these  creatures.  The 
years  marked  by  their  presence  are  sure  to  be  deficient  in  the  mackerel 
‘catch’  as  that  species  of  fish  seem  to  be  a  favorite  food  with  them.  Com¬ 
modore  Preble,  in  one  of  his  letters,  speaks  of  having  seen  a  monster  of  the 
kind. 

I  have  often  heard  my  husband’s  sister  and  brothers  speak  of  a  similar 
incident.  One  morning  the  former  rose  quite  early,  before  the  sun  was  Up, 
and  having  an  eye  for  the  picturesque,  stood  watching  the  fleecy  clouds 
disperse  themselves  before  the  rising  beams,  and  the  white  gulls  as  they 
wheeled  and  dipped  into  the  water  and  careened  in  the  soft  air.  She  ob- 
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served  the  water  was  dimpled  with  mackerel,  which  seemed  to  press  into 
the  harbor  in  great  numbers  while  in  the  distance  was  a  long,  dark  object 
which  slowly  made' its  way  inward.  She  supposed,  this  at  first  to  be  a  log, 
but,  presently,  she  saw  the  mackerel  leap  and  jump  from  the  water  as  if 
from  the  pursuit  of  some  foe.  Procuring  a  spy-glass  she  instantly  saw  it  was 
no  log,  but  an  immense  creature,  making  its  way  in  the  wake  of  the  fish, 
and  its  undulations  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  long  row  of  floating 
corks.  The  slant  rays  of  the  sun  began  to  glitter  upon  its  back  as  her 
brother  came  and  took  the  glass  from  her  hand,  but  they  were  not  alone; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ‘East  and  West  Harbor’  had  seen  the  same  thing  and 
the  entire  population  thronged  the  shore. ‘The  sea-serpent!  The  sea-serpent!’ 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  all  eyes  were  intent  beholding  his  ap¬ 
proach.  Steadily  he  came  on,  volume  on  volume,  sometimes  his  head  lying 
flat  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  — sometimes  he  would  dash  forward  lift¬ 
ing  it  several  feet  in  the  air,  and  then,  for  a  space,  he  would  press  against 
the  waves  and  come  on  with  a  majestic  movement  like  a  ship,  which,  in 
sailor  phrase,  ‘carries  a  white  bone  in  her  mouth.’  All  had  a  free  sight  of 
the  creature  which  soon  neared  the  shore.  Sister  Ann  ran  down  a  promon¬ 
tory  at  the  base  of  which  the  water  was  bold,  followed  by  many  young 
girls  of  the  place.  Seeing  this,  the  serpent  came  directly  to  the  base  of  the 
rock,  and  she  could  see  his  head  of  a  dark  brown,  nearly  black  color  rough 
with  what  seemed  to  be  barnacles  or  scales.  His  eyes  were  large,  prominent 
and  like  those  of  an  ox.  The  head  was  much  larger  than  that  of  a  horse. 
As  he  lay  quiet  the  appearance  of  humps  disappeared,  but  were  apparent 
as  he  moved.  Crowds  watched  him  for  half  an  hour  in  this  way,  when  sud¬ 
denly  he  lifted  himself  five  or  six  feet  from  the  water  and  made  as  if  he 
would  take  one  of  those  Iphigenias  from  the  rock.  It  may  well  be  supposed 
the  girls  scattered  in  great  terror,  while  a  general  cry  was  raised  by  the  on¬ 
lookers.  There  was  a  sturdy  blacksmith  of  the  place  who  was  bent  on  a 
nearer  inspection.  His  name  was  Webster  and  he  launched  his  wherry  and 
began  to  paddle  softly  toward  him,  when  he  lifted  his  head,  seemed  to 
listen,  and  then  darted  in  the  direction  of  the  devoted  blacksmith,  who 
pulled  might  and  main  to  the  shore  amid  the  cheers  and  jeers  of  his 
neighbors  who  had  not  been  well  pleased  with  his  foolhardy  temerity.  The 
man  declared  he  could  feel  his  breath  over  his  shoulder.  Seeing  the  man 
was  beyond  his  reach,  the  monster  turned  upon  the  mackerel  and  for  a  while 
kept  them  spinning  in  the  air.  After  amusing  himself  in  the  harbor  for 
several  hours  he  went  out  to  sea  with  the  ebb  tide.  He  was  estimated  to  be 
at  least  one  hundred  feet  in  length. 
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Anent  this  or  another  occasion  that  summer  (183 1),  a  facetious  news¬ 
paper  item  stated: 

This  animal  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  Boothbay  Harbor  and  no  wonder, 
for  it  is  a  pleasant  harbor  and  one  of  the  finest  watering  places  on  the 
coast  of  Maine.  His  Snakeship  paid  another  visit  there  on  Sunday  before 
last,  we  are  informed  by  Capt.  Walden  of  the  U.  S.  revenue  cutter  Detec¬ 
tor.  The  cutter  was  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  and  the  officers  and  crew  all 
had  a  fair  view  of  the  Leviathan  of  the  Deep  as  he  boomed  along  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  lighthouse.  They  judged  him  to  be  over  one  hundred 
feet  long.  They  sent  a  boat  to  reconnoitre  it,  but  his  snakeship  marched  off 
with  as  much  dignity  as  a  bashaw  with  three  tails.  Whether  he  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  smuggle  something  ashore  in  that  neighborhood  and  felt  a 
little  shy  of  the  cutter’s  long  lines,  or  whether  he  was  fearful  that  the  U.  S. 
Boys  might  take  him  to  Washington  and  compel  him  to  beard  the  lion  in 
his  den,  could  not  be  certainly  ascertained. 
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FRENCH  SPOLIATIONS 

The  French  spoliation  claims  arose  from  the  depredations  of  that 
nation  on  our  vessels  and  cargoes  engaged  in  foreign  commerce, 
generally  in  the  West  Indies.  After  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI  in 
January  1793,  France’s  old  friendship  for  America  lapsed;  the  French 
Directory,  aware  of  Washington’s  policy  of  avoiding  entangling  al¬ 
liances  and  our  small  navy,  perhaps  considered  America  could  serve 
their  purpose  better  as  a  neutral  than  as  an  ally  in  the  European  wars. 
On  the  pretext  of  our  supplying  foodstuffs  to  the  enemy,  France  vio¬ 
lated  our  neutrality  with  impunity  for  several  years;  a  course  which 
England  also  followed  to  a  lesser  extent.  French  and  Spanish  picaroons 
in  the  West  Indies  soon  took  advantage  of  the  situation  for  piratical 
attacks  on  American  shipping,  a  practice  connived  at  by  both  nations. 

American  tonnage  amounted  to  438,863  in  1795,  of  which  over  4000 
tons  were  engaged  in  whaling.  Despite  marine  losses  and  captures  there 
was  a  gradual  increase  to  667,107  tons  in  i8oo.#  One  of  the  leading 
seaports  of  this  era  was  Wiscasset,  with  its  commodious  landlocked 
harbor  free  from  ice  in  wintertime.  There  numerous  vessels  loaded  dry 
fish,  candles,  soap,  lumber,  shingles,  hoops  and  shooks  for  West  Indian 
ports.  Cargoes  were  shipped  in  the  nature  of  a  venture  and  disposed  of 
by  the  master  on  the  owner’s  account;  he,  as  agent,  placed  the  proceeds 
to  the  credit  of  the  vessel’s  owners  and  invested  them  in  a  cargo  for  the 
return  voyage.  Between  1792  and  July  31  1801,  about  1700  American 
vessels  of  light  tonnage  and  of  an  average  value  of  nine  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  usually  laden  with  provisions  below  and  lumber  on  deck,  were 
captured  by  French  armed  ships.  About  two-thirds  of  the  prizes  with 
their  cargoes  were  condemned. 

The  principal  place  where  their  cruisers  harbored  and  fitted  out  was 
the  French  island  of  Guadeloupe,  in  reality  two  islands,  Basse-Terre 
and  Grande-Terre,  separated  by  a  narrow  channel.  The  former  is 
volcanic,  and  its  almost  mile-high  peak  formed  a  good  landfall  for 
early  navigators.  There  was  located  the  chief  town  with  an  indifferent 
harbor.  Grande-Terre,  the  eastward  isle,  is  generally  low  and  of  coral 

*  Another  estimate  gives  tonnage  as  747,964  in  1795;  972,492  in  1800. 
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formation.  To  this  port  the  prizes  were  sent,  and  here  about  one-half 
of  the  condemnations  occurred  and  crews  were  imprisoned.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  four-year  ride  of  the  French  Directory,  from  the  fall  of 
1795  to  that  of  1799,  the  island  was  governed  by  General  Desfournaux, 
who  was  especially  severe  in  his  treatment  of  American  mariners;  but 
in  1798  the  schooner  Hannah  arrived  at  Norfolk  from  Antigua,  the 
master  reporting: 

Three  days  before  sailing  (Oct.  16)  forty  American  prisoners,  about 
twenty  of  whom  were  masters  and  mates,  arrived  there  (Antigua)  from 
Guadeloupe  in  a  cartel.  It  seems  they  were  liberated  on  parole  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  despatches  brought  to  Guadeloupe  by  a  French  frigate  and  that 
they  all  have  got  passage  home. 


About  that  time  the  Governor  also  released  three  hundred  seamen 
and  sent  them  to  the  United  States  in  the  cartel  Retaliation. 

On  account  of  these  numerous  and  unjustified  seizures  and  out¬ 
rageous  treatments  of  crews,  public  sentiment  in  America  turned 
against  its  former  ally,  and  in  July  1798,  following  the  abrogation  of 
treaties  with  France,  President  John  Adams  ordered  our  cruisers  to 
seize  French  merchantmen  and  attack  their  naval  vessels.  While  war 
was  not  actually  declared,  nevertheless  about  eighty  French  vessels 
were  captured,  including  the  frigate  L’  Insurgente  by  the  Constella¬ 
tion  and  Le  Berceau  by  the  Boston.  Before  the  latter  engagement,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Constellation  fought  a  desperate  action  with  the  Vengeance 
and,  although  not  captured,  the  latter  suffered  heavy  casualties.  In  the 
winter  of  1800-01  the  small  frigate  John  Adams  put  in  at  Charleston 


after  a  successful  cruise  in  the  West  Indies,  but  the  undeclared  naval 
war  ended  with  a  treaty  of  peace  signed  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  in 
February  1801.  France  sued  for  peace,  ‘yet  the  French  archives  show 


that  peace  overtures  were  made  before  they  knew  of  such  battles  as  the 
Constellation  and  U  Insurgente.'  Consequently  peace  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  for  some  time. 

In  a  number  of  instances  American  mariners  adroitly  managed  to 
retake  their  vessels,  as  in  the  following  incident:  William  Clifford  jr., 
master  of  the  Wiscasset  schooner  Apollo,  in  company  with  the  schooner 
Venus  of  Kennebunk,  Captain  Benjamin  Lassell,  were  both  over- 
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hauled  and  captured  by  a  French  armed  schooner  from  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo,  manned  by  ninety-five  men.  With  the  exception  of  the  master 
and  a  Mr.  Trask;  the  Apollo’s  men  were  taken  aboard  the  privateer 
and  replaced  with  a  prize-master  and  crew  of  five;  the  Venus  likewise, 
the  privateer  resuming  her  cruise.  The  next  day  Captain  Clifford  ob¬ 
serving  the  prize-master’s  pistols  and  cutlass  on  the  binnacle  and  that 
his  attention  was  distracted,  instantly  seized  the  opportunity,  handed 
the  pistols  down  the  companion  way  to  Trask  and  armed  with  the  cut¬ 
lass  ordered  the  man  at  the  helm  to  put  it  hard  down.  The  Frenchman 
sprang  for  his  weapons  and  missing  them,  called  to  the  Venus  asking 
her  men  to  shoot  the  Americans,  but  was  obliged  to  countermand  the 
request  when  Clifford  ordered  Trask  to  kill  him  instantly,  if  he  did  not 
comply.  While  Clifford  guarded  the  two  men  aft,  Trask  drove  the  crew 
forward  down  the  fore-scuttle,  where  they  were  confined  in  the  hold. 

The  A  polio  kept  away  from  the  Verms ,  and  in  a  few  days  fell  in  with 
an  American  vessel  bound  for  Jamaica,  to  which  tiro  Frenchmen  were 
transferred,  Captain  Clifford  proceeding  safely  to  Wiscasset  in  March 
1799*  The  prisoners  were  lodged  in  jail,  the  master  at  the  home  of  the 
Federal  marshal,  but  animus  toward  the  French  ran  high  at  that  time 
and  enraged  citizens  threatened  to  burn  the  marshal’s  house  unless  the 
master  was  imprisoned  with  the  others.  Although  suffering  from  frost¬ 
bite  he  was  confined. 

An  extract  from  the  log  book  of  the  U.  S.  schooner  Enterprise  relates 
a  similar  instance  occurring  in  1800.  It  reads: 

Jan.  10th.  Boarded  the  American  brig  Polly  of  Wiscasset;  took  6  prisoners 
out  of  her  near  Martinique.  She  was  taken  by  a  French  privateer  of  8  guns 
who  put  on  board  8  men  to  navigate  her  to  Guadeloupe,  leaving  on  board 
the  Polly  the  captain,  a  man  and  a  boy,  who  retook  her  after  an  obstinate 
fight  with  the  Frenchmen,  killed  2  and  disabled  the  rest.  Sent  an  officer  and 
twelve  men  on  board  the  Polly,  at  the  same  time,  to  assist  in  anchoring  her 
in  Saint  Pierre.  Jan.  24th.  Boarded  and  recaptured  the  brig  Androscoggin 
of  Topsham,  bound  for  Jamaica,  fi  days  in  possession  of  the  French,  taken 
by  the  La  Union ,  Topaz,  master. 

There  was  a  dissimilar  incident  soon  after  when  the  Three  Sisters, 
Decker,  Saint  Thomas  for  Wiscasset,  was  captured  by  a  French  priva¬ 
teer,  but  released  on  condition  of  taking  home  twenty-two  captured 
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seamen.  As  the  French  supplied  no  stores,  rations  became  scarce  until 
provisioned  by  the  American  ship  Juno.  Decker  afterwards  spoke  the 
14-gun  brig  Pickering,  lost  that  fall,  giving  information  of  the  priva¬ 
teer,  which  had  captured  eight  vessels. 

By  a  preliminary  convention  or  treaty  with  France  in  September 
1800,  the  United  States  assumed  the  damage  caused  by  French  depre¬ 
dations  under  spoliation  claims.  France  readily  admitted  her  respon¬ 
sibility  and  proposed  several  ways  of  settlement,  countering  with  and 
urging  a  greater  claim  of  her  own  against  America.  Negotiations 
dragged  along  unsatisfactorily  for  some  time;  finally  France  proposed 
that  the  two  claims  be  equalized  and  mutually  released  which,  it  is  said, 
was  accepted  by  a  full  Senate  vote.  In  1831  a  convention  arranged  for 
claims  incurred  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  which  provided  that  ‘the 
French  government  in  order  to  liberate  itself  completely  from  all  the 
reclamations  preferred  against  it  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  for 
unlawful  seizures,  captures  ...  or  destruction  of  their  vessels,  cargoes, 
or  other  property,  engage  to  pay  a  sum  of  25,000,000  francs,’  but  al¬ 
though  the  convention  was  ratified  France,  as  in  the  case  of  the  World 
War  settlement,  balked  at  paying  her  just  obligations.  Andrew  Jack- 
son  was  President  at  the  time  and,  figuratively  speaking,  waved  his 
sword  and  almost  threatened  war.  Clinging  to  the  money  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible,  eventually  France  settled  without  interest. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  Wiscasset,  situated  about  thirteen  miles 
from  the  ocean,  approached  by  an  inlet  of  the  sea  called  Sheepscot 
River,  which  varies  greatly  in  width,  but  perhaps  averages  a  third  of  a 
mile.  Near  the  mouth  at  Hendrick’s  Head  the  stream  deepens  to  thirty 
fathoms  or  more,  and  narrows  at  the  entrance  of  the  fine  harbor  to 
about  a  thousand  feet.  The  following  accounts  describe  depredations 
affecting  the  owners  and  crews  of  vessels  sailing  from  this  locality: 

The  Columbus  was  a  topsail  schooner  constructed  on  the  upper 
Sheepscot  in  1795.  A  few  years  later,  while  homeward  bound  from  Bar¬ 
bados,  she  was  seized  illegally  by  a  French  privateer.  James  Fullerton 
was  in  command.  After  an  examination  of  the  master’s  papers  the 
schooner  was  ordered  to  the  island  of  Guadeloupe.  I  he  cargo,  valued 
at  ten  thousand  dollars,  was  condemned  and  confiscated  by  order  of 
the  Admiralty  Court  there.  The  owners,  Moses  Carlton,  Henry  Hodge 
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and  William  Sawyer,  suffered  a  total  loss  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars. 
Thus  despoiled,  the  Columbus  was  released  and,  with  no  proceeds  to 
purchase  a  return  cargo,  the  vessel  sailed  in  ballast  for  Wiscasset. 

In  March  of  1800  the  schooner,  from  Wiscasset  for  Antigua,  was  cap¬ 
tured  again  by  a  French  privateer.  While  they  were  plundering  the 
vessel,  an  English  ship  of  superior  force  hove  in  sight  and  putting  the 
Frenchman  to  flight,  recaptured  the  Columbus.  A  prize-crew  was 
thrown  on  board,  and  she  was  taken  to  Saint  John,  the  chief  town  of 
English  Antigua,  the  most  important  of  the  Leeward  group  of  islands 
in  contrast  to  the  Windward  Islands.  The  names  refer  to  the  prevailing 
trade  wind.  Since  the  Columbus,  although  in  her  port  of  destination, 
was  condemned  to  pay  costs  of  recapture  and  salvage,  thereby  causing 
the  owners  an  additional  loss  of  ten  thousand  dollars;  the  Americans 
fared  no  better  at  the  hands  of  the  English  than  with  the  French. 

The  seizure  of  the  topsail  schooner  Dolphin,  owned  by  Ebenezer 
and  John  Gove  of  Edgecomb,  was  another  case  of  French  and  English 
annoyance  to  the  early  maritime  commerce  of  the  Boothbay  region.  In 
the  fall  of  1796  the  vessel  sailed  from  Wiscasset  on  a  West  Indian  trading 
voyage,  commanded  by  Thomas  Gove.  During  the  winter  she  touched 
at  Martinico  (as  Martinique  was  then  called)  and  sailed  with  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  island  for  Savannah.  A  fortnight  out  of  the  latter  port  in 
March  1797,  bound  to  Saint  Bartholomew  with  an  assorted  cargo  of 
lumber,  rice  and  so  forth,  a  suspicious  sail  was  sighted  which  the  master 
endeavored  to  avoid  in  vain.  It  proved  to  be  a  French  privateer  schoon¬ 
er  of  two  guns  named  Serene .*  No  resistance  was  made.  Sixty  leagues 
to  the  eastward  of  Antigua  and  flying  American  colors  the  Dolphin 
was  boarded  and  the  ship’s  papers  inspected.  No  reason  was  given  for 
the  overt  act  other  than  that  the  French  were  in  want  of  such  a  caroro  at 

O 

Guadeloupe  and  would  give  more  than  the  master  could  obtain  at 
Saint  Bartholomew,  that  they  would  pay  in  sugar  and  coffee  and  that 
the  vessel  would  not  be  a  prize. 

Under  a  prize-crew  of  six  the  Dolphin  was  ordered  to  Guadeloupe, 
but  the  following  morning  the  American  schooner  and  all  hands 
were  captured  by  the  British  warship  Roebuck,  Captain  Burrows,  and 
carried  to  Saint  John,  Antigua.  There  the  Dolphin  was  libeled  by  the 

*  Serene.  So  given  in  the  old  records. 
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Vice-Admiralty  Court  and  adjudged  in  May  to  pay  the  sum  of  427 
pounds  sterling  to  the  recaptors  and  also  the  cost  of  legal  proceedings. 

The  losses  from  captures  by  English  cruisers  in  the  years  1793  anc^ 
1794  exceeded  $10,000,000.  In  1836  Mr.  John  Trumbull,  commis¬ 
sioner  for  liquidating  American  claims,  wrote  that  they  were  allowed 
and  paid  in  London. 

The  Favorite,  a  newly  constructed  and  well  found  topsail  schooner 
later  valued  at  $5500  by  John  M.  McFarland,  was  owned  by  William 
Melcher,  George  and  Benjamin  Barstow,  all  of  Newcastle,  Elisha 
Hatch  of  Bristol,  John  McCobb  and  William  Maxwell  Reed  of  Booth- 
bay,  the  home  port  of  the  vessel.  The  crew  consisted  of  Nathaniel 
Montgomery,  David  R.  Adams,  Samuel  Murray  and  a  cabin-boy,  all  of 
Boothbay,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more  whose  names  do  not  appear  in 
the  record.  The  men  shipped  at  eighteen  dollars  per  month  and  the 
master,  William  M.  Reed,  received  thirty.  Early  in  1798  the  schooner 
lay  at  McFarland’s  wharf  loading  lumber  and  fish,  and  soon  sailed  from 
Boothbay  for  the  West  Indies. 

In  March  the  Favorite  arrived  at  Barbados,  where  the  cargo  was  sold. 
Sugar  and  rum  valued  at  several  thousand  dollars,  one  hall  owned  and 
consigned  to  Nathaniel  Curtis  and  John  M.  McFarland,  made  up  the 
return  cargo.  She  sailed  for  home  and  on  the  second  day  out  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  French  privateer  brig  L’Aigle,  commanded  by  Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste  Mallet,  who  took  off  the  mate  and  crew  and  left  Captain  Reed  and 
the  cabin-boy  confined  on  board.  A  prize-master  and  crew  of  six  took 
the  schooner  to  Saint  John,  Puerto  Rico,  where  they  arrived  the  last 
day  of  the  month. 

In  a  few  days  Captain  Reed,  who  had  been  despoiled  of  the  ship’s  im¬ 
portant  papers,  was  allowed  to  go  on  shore.  The  cabin  and  his  sea-chest 
were  plundered  of  cash  and  wearing  apparel,  thus  1  ea\  inQ  him  dcsti 
tute  in  a  foreign  land.  The  schooner  was  stripped  of  everything  they 
could  sell  and,  before  any  legal  act  of  condemnation,  the  cargo  was  sold 
and  shipped  to  Philadelphia.  In  vain  Reed  remonstrated.  A  Connecti¬ 
cut  shipmaster,  Thomas  Scott,  happened  to  be  in  port  and  was  per¬ 
suaded  by  Reed  to  sail  for  Philadelphia  to  recover  the  stolen  cargo,  but 
Scott’s  vessel  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  papers,  manifests 
and  bill-of-sale,  entrusted  to  him  to  identify  it,  were  lost. 
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At  Santo  Domingo  in  April  the  Favorite  and  the  cargo  were  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Provisionary  Tribunal  under  the  clause  that: 


The  State  of  Vessels  with  respect  to  their  being  Neutral  Enemies  shall  be 
determined  by  their  Cargoes,  wherefore  every  Vessel  found  at  Sea  loaded 
wholly  with  Merchandise,  the  Produce  of  England  or  of  her  Colonies,  shall 
be  declared  Good  Prize,  whoever  shall  be  the  Owner  of  such  Provisions  or 
Merchandise. 


1770856 


Captain  Reed  was  furnished  with  a  Spanish  copy  of  the  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings,  translated  in  Philadelphia  whither  he  went  via  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina,  and  in  the  fall  reached  home.  His  crew,  compelled  to 
remain  on  U  Aigle,  were  fortunate  because  the  privateer  brig  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  an  English  frigate,  taken  to  Antigua  and  the  Americans  lib¬ 
erated.  Thence  they  shipped  in  north-bound  vessels,  Montgomery  to 
Wiscasset,  Adams  and  Murray  to  New  London  and  thence  home  in 
June. 

Since  the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  this  American  vessel  was 
illegal,  a  claim  for  indemnity  was  filed  in  Washington.  In  1824  the 
owners  were  awarded  the  sum  of  over  seven  thousand  dollars  on  this 
valid  claim,  of  which  Elisha  Hatch  received  the  maximum  and  Na¬ 
thaniel  Curtis  the  minimum  amount. 

The  brigantine  or  maintopsail  brig  Betsey  was  Bristol-built  for 
Boothbay  parties  and  Timothy  Brooks,  wharfinger,  of  Salem.  Other 
owners  were  Paul  and  William  M.  Reed,  Andrew  McFarland,  mar¬ 
iners,  and  John  McFarland,  merchant.  Paul  Reed  was  master.  After 
the  autumnal  launching  the  vessel  was  taken  to  Boothbay  and  meas¬ 
ured  by  Robert  Reed,  who  gave  her  dimensions  as  ‘79  feet  in  length, 
23  feet  in  breadth  with  a  depth  of  9  feet,  3  inches.’  Her  Wiscasset  regis¬ 
try  (November  1795)  of  146  and  11/95  tons,  with  dimensions,  corre¬ 
sponds  exactly  with  one  later  issued  at  Portsmouth.  The  vessel  had  no 
ornate  figurehead  and  galleries,  frequently  seen  in  the  larger  ships  of 
the  period.  Her  stern  was  square  and  plain.  Within  three  months  the 
Betsey  passed  into  the  hands  of  Portsmouth  parties,  thereafter  her  hail¬ 
ing  port.  The  letter  of  instructions  given  her  last  master  under  the 
American  flag  follows: 
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Capt.  George  R.  Turner,  Portsmouth,  N.  IT  19th  f  eb.  1798 

Sir,  You  being  appointed  Master  of  the  Brig  Betsey  our  orders  are  that 
you  proceed  to  Laguyra  and  on  your  arrival  if  you  find  the  markets  will  suit 
—  to  say —  6  Dolls  per  Quint,  for  your  Fish,  four  Dolls  p  M.  for  Lumber  and 
other  Articles  of  the  Cargo  in  proportion  you  will  dispose  of  it  and  invest 
the  net  proceeds  in  produce  such  as  Cofee,  Cocoa,  Sugars,  Hides  and  such 
articles  as  you  think  will  best  answer  our  Markets  and  make  all  despatch 
for  this  Port.  You  are  to  have  five  p.  Commission  of  Sales  of  the  Cargo,  Ten 
Dollars  per  Month  Wages,  privilege  as  customary.  Should  any  freight  oiler 
you  have  liberty  to  take  it,  but  take  no  property  on  boaid  but  Ameiican 
property. 

Wishing  you  a  prosperous  Voyage  &  safe  Return, 

We  are  your  obt.  Servts.  Jacob  Sheafe 

Geo.  Turner. 


The  Betsey  sailed  deeply  laden  with  a  cargo  of  lumber,  salted  beef, 
dried  fish,  butter  and  cheese.  On  the  passage  she  escaped  capture  by 
two  privateers  by  skilful  sailing  and,  since  the  brig  had  wooden  or  so- 
called  Quaker  guns,  she  had  the  appearance  of  an  armed  vessel.  The 
brig  touched  at  Tobago,  a  large  mountainous  island  to  the  northeast 
of  Trinidad,  but  found  the  market  very  low  and  fish  not  admitted  in 
Grenada.  A  part  of  the  lumber,  however,  teas  disposed  of  at  a  fair  price. 
The  Betsey  proceeded  to  Trinidad  where  the  rest  of  the  cargo  was  dis¬ 
charged  and  sold.  With  the  proceeds  Captain  Fuinei  bought  a  return 
caroo  of  stmar  and  molasses.  On  a  Sunday  morning  in  April  the  anchor 

£5  o  , 

was  hove  up,  sail  made  and  the  brig  departed  from  Poit  of  Spain,  cap¬ 
tured  the  year  before  by  the  English.  The  weather  was  pleasant,  the 
sea  smooth  and  everything  appeared  auspicious  for  the  homeward  pas¬ 
sage  when  their  apparent  good  fortune  suddenly  changed.  What  hap¬ 
pened  a  fortnight  out  is  best  told  in  the  words  of  Captain  d  urner: 


Finding  it  impossible  to  fetch  the  Moro  passage  was  obliged  to  bear  away 
to  go  under  the  lee  of  Hispaniola,  but  meeting  with  Calms  and  Head  Winds 
thought  it  dangerous  to  continue  beating  in  the  bite  Liogane  on  account  of 
the  many  Privateers  Cruising  there,  thought  better  foi  the  safety  of  the  \  es- 
sel  to  bear  away  and  take  advantage  of  the  Jamaica  fleet  which  was  to  sail 
about  the  middle  of  may,  in  consideration  of  which,  on  fryday,  the  fourth 
of  may,  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  we  bore  away  and  at  daylight  the 
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next  morning  made  the  east  end  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica  bearing  South 
from  us. 

At  nine  a.m.  on  Saturday,  the  5th  of  may,  saw  a  sail  to  the  southward 
making  after  us  upon  which  we  strove  to  get  into  Porto  Antonio,  but  having 
very  little  wind  She,  by  the  help  of  her  oars,  came  up  with  us  before  we 
could  get  into  the  land.  At  two  p.m.  gave  us  a  Gun  and  hoisted  English 
Colours  upon  which  I  hoisted  my  Colours  and  hove  to  for  her.  At  three  p.m. 
She  came  alongside  and  ordered  me  to  hoist  out  a  boat  and  come  on  board 
which  I  accordingly  did  and  found  her  to  be  a  French  Privateer  called  the 
Pourvoyeuse  of  twelve  Guns,  Commanded  by  Pierre  Olanyer  and  after  ex¬ 
amining  my  Papers  the  Captain  sent  a  Prize-Master  and  six  hands  on  board 
to  take  charge  of  her  with  the  Brig’s  papers  and  a  Copy  of  her  Commission. 

In  his  report,  translated  from  the  French,  Captain  Olanyer  wrote: 

The  island  of  Jamaica  distant  eight  leagues  I  perceived  about  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning  a  sail  to  which  we  gave  chase  and  after  coming  up 
with  her  and  boarding  her  I  found  by  her  papers  that  she  was  the  American 
brig  Betsey  of  Portsmouth,  Captain  George  Turner,  which  sailed  from 
Trinidad,  an  island  conquered  by  the  English,  having  on  board  a  cargo  of 
sugar  embarked  there,  wherefore  we  took  possession  of  her,  putting  on 
board  Joseph  Renouz  for  prize-master  and  five  other  men  of  the  crew  with 
orders  to  conduct  the  vessel  into  one  of  the  Ports  of  the  Republic. 

Late  in  May  the  two  vessels  arrived  in  Havana  where  Turner,  who 
had  been  detained  on  the  privateer,  was  allowed  his  liberty.  He  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  American  consul,  Daniel  Hawley,  for  advice  and  redress. 
A  sworn  deposition  of  the  seizure  of  the  Betsey,  filed  with  the  consul, 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  authorities  in  vain,  for  they 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  French.  However,  if  the  master  would  pay  a 
fine  of  $4000  they  agreed  to  restore  his  brig,  but  his  endeavor  to  raise 
that  amount  proved  unsuccessful. 

On  the  ground  that  the  Betsey  was  found  at  sea  with  English  mer¬ 
chandise  and  produce  on  board,  she  was  condemned  as  a  prize  of  Avar 
by  judges  sitting  at  Cape  Francois.  Before  actually  condemned,  Iioav- 
ever,  the  cargo  Avas  sold  and  shipped  to  Charleston.  Meantime  the  mate 
of  the  brig  had  Avorked  his  Avay  thither  and,  at  Turner’s  request,  en¬ 
tered  a  protest  against  its  sale  there.  This  the  mate  did,  probably  unsuc- 
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cessfully,  for  in  1823  Daniel  Webster,  then  a  member  of  Congress,  was 
interested  in  a  claim  of  the  owners  of  the  Betsey  against  the  United 
States. 

In  December  of  1848  a  vessel  of  525  tons,  named  in  honor  of  a  Port¬ 
land  sea-captain  recently  deceased,  was  launched  at  Cape  Elizabeth. 
The  ship  was  named  George  Turner. 

The  Townsend,  of  almost  ninety-eight  tons,  was  built  in  1796  at 
Newcastle.  The  sloop  was  about  eighty  feet  in  length  and  over  twenty- 
one  in  beam.  She  hailed  from  Boothbay  and  took  her  name,  of  course, 
from  the  old  name  of  the  town,  where  the  vessel  was  owned  by  Joseph 
Campbell,  Ephraim  McFarland  and  William  McCobb.  The  career  of 
the  Townsend  under  the  American  flag  covered  two  years  and  ended  in 
her  capture  by  the  French.  On  this  last  voyage  the  cargo  manifest, 
owned  in  thirds  by  the  three  men,  states  it  consisted  of: 

74,367  feet  of  boards  at  $6.83  pr.  M. 

47,000  shingles  “  1.  pr.  M. 

4,600  staves  “  9. 

40  quintals  codfish  “  2. 

Ten  quintals  of  codfish  belonged  to  the  crew  to  be  disposed  of  for 
their  own  account.  The  crew  list  reads  as  follows: 


Time  of  entry. 
1798. 

Mens  names. 

Quality. 

Wages 
pr.  mo. 

August  — 

Daniel  Campbell 

Master 

$— 

“  25 

Daniel  Fegan 

Mate 

30. 

25 

Samuel  King 

Seaman 

21. 

“  22 

Joseph  Kennedy 

Seaman 

19- 

“  25 

Isaac  Garrish 

Seaman 

20. 

“  3° 

Nathaniel  Gurrel 

Cook 

10. 

With  the  sloop  loaded  and  ready  for  sea  the  following  letter  of  in¬ 
structions  was  given  to  the  master: 

Capt.  Daniel  Campbell,  Boothbay,  29  August  1 7 9^* 

Master  of  Sloop  Townsend. 

You  are  hereby  directed  to  proceed  with  said  sloop  and  the  cargo 
now  on  board  to  Antigua  in  the  West  Indies,  or  to  any  other  island  or  place 
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not  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  where  it  may  appear 
most  [advantageous]  for  the  owners  and  freighters  of  said  sloop,  and  letum 

to  this  place  with  the  proceeds  of  the  cargo  as  soon  as  may  be. 

Wm.  McCobb 

Joseph  Campbell 

Sail  was  made  at  Boothbay,  and  they  had  almost  leached  theii  desti¬ 
nation  in  the  Leeward  Islands  when  the  sloop  was  overhauled,  in  17  ° 
north  latitude,  longitude  61  0  west,  and  seized  by  the  French  privateer 
Pelletier.  The  prize-master,  William  Etier,  took  the  sloop  to  the  island 
of  Guadeloupe  where  the  American  sailors  were  liberated,  Captain 
Campbell  was  imprisoned.  Three  days  later  he  was  summoned  to 
court  to  show  cause  why  his  sloop  and  cargo  should  not  be  confiscated 
as  a  good  prize.’  The  judges  stated  the  vessel  lacked  cargo  papers  and 
stressed  the  fact  that  she  had  no  role  cV  equipage  required  by  French 
maritime  law.  To  this  Campbell  replied  that  no  French  blanks  were 
available  at  the  time  he  sailed,  but  that  he  carried  the  shipping  papers 
required  by  the  laws  of  his  country.  Although  the  charges  were  trivial 
and  the  reasons  flimsy,  nevertheless  the  sloop  was  condemned  sum¬ 
marily  and  the  cargo  confiscated.  The  master  was  remanded  to  jail. 
There  he  remained  for  over  three  months;  then,  in  January  of  1799’ 
he  was  freed  and  with  a  friendly  shipmaster  sailed  foi  the  States  and  in 

the  course  of  a  month  reached  Wiscasset. 

The  seizure  formed  one  of  those  unsatisfactory  French  spoliation 
claims,  prolonged  through  the  years.  The  United  States  Court  of 
Claims,  in  a  decision  hied  in  1908,  decreed  that  the  condemnation  was 
illegal  and  litigants  were  paid  claims  aggregating  §5600. 

The  Six  Sisters  was  a  duly  registered  American  ship  hailing  from 
Wiscasset,  owned  by  Henry  Hodge  with  exception  of  a  one-third  share 
controlled  by  the  master,  Daniel  Baker.  On  a  peaceful  trading  voyage 
she  sailed  from  Wiscasset  for  Liverpool,  and  in  December  179^  was 
seized  on  the  high  seas  by  a  French  privateer.  Under  a  prize-master  and 
crew  instructed  to  take  the  Six  Sisters  to  Bordeaux  a  sail  was  sighted 
and  to  lighten  ship  cargo  was  thrown  overboard  by  order  of  the  F 1  ench 
master.  However,  she  was  captured  by  an  English  fiigate  and  taken  to 
Falmouth,  England,  where  the  American  ship  was  condemned  to  pay 
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salvage  amounting  to  2128  pounds  sterling.  Unjust  and  illegal,  the 
seizure  formed  a  valid  claim  against  France.  Afterward  she  hailed  from 
Baltimore. 

The  Hazard,  a  topsail  schooner  of  over  100  tons  burden,  was 
launched  at  Bristol  late  in  1794.  Soon  after  she  was  taken  to  Boston  for 
charter  by  Thomas  Moore,  who  carried  on  extensive  shipping  interests 
at  the  North  End  with  Boothbay  and  Wiscasset.  The  vessel  hailed  from 
the  river  port,  and  from  there  or  Boothbay  the  vessel,  commanded  by 
James  Campbell,  sailed  on  a  commercial  voyage  bound  to  Martinique. 
Thirty  days  out  and  nearing  the  destination  the  schooner  was  captured 
by  the  French  privateer  General  Massena,  Franque  Darriere,  com¬ 
mander,  and  taken  to  Port  Liberty  in  the  island  of  Guadeloupe  (Janu¬ 


ary  1800). 

On  a  charge  by  the  French  court  ‘that  the  master  of  the  vessel  in 
question  had  neither  invoice  nor  bill  of  lading  and  that  lie  had  no  role 
d’  equipage  the  Hazard  and  cargo  were  condemned.  Although  the 
schooner  was  valued  at  the  modest  sum  of  $5000,  neither  the  owners 
nor  their  heirs  seem  to  have  been  reimbursed  for  the  seizure  and  spolia¬ 
tion  of  an  American  vessel. 


In  summer  time  of  the  closing  year  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
was  lying  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  harbor  of  Wiscasset  an  old-time 
topsail  schooner,  called  the  Nabby.  At  this  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  maritime  interests  of  this  country  the  names  Betsey,  Polly,  Sally, 
Nancy  and  Nabby  were  favorite  ones  for  vessels. 

Now  let  us  try  to  visualize  the  vessel  as  she  lay  at  anchor  in  the  calm 
of  an  August  day,  the  sun  beating  down  on  deck,  her  mainsail  idly 


swinging  to  and  fro  as  a  slight  puff  of  air  now  and  then  stirred  it.  The 

car°o  had  been  stowed,  the  schooner  cleared  at  the  custom  house  and 
o 

hauled  out  in  the  stream  to  await  a  favoring  wind  and  the  turn  of  the 
tide  to  go  down  river  and  out  to  sea,  for  the  Nabby  was  bound  on  a 
voyage  to  the  British  island  of  Tortola  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  custom-house  records  state:  ‘The  vessel  was  built  at  New  Mil¬ 
ford  in  the  year  1795,  has  one  deck  and  two  masts  .  .  .  and  measures 
ninety-two  and  86/95  tons.’  From  the  description  of  a  contempo¬ 
raneous  schooner  of  the  same  tonnage,  it  is  probable  the  Nabby  had  a 
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small  quarter-deck,  a  wide  yellow  stripe  on  the  sides  running  from 
stem  to  stern  with  a  few  black  painted  ports  and  a  white  stern  with 
either  green  painted  curtains  or  real  windows.  The  hull  doubtless  was 
painted  black  with  a  red  bottom  and  unlike  the  schooner  of  to-day,  she 
carried  a  square  topsail  and  topgallantsail  on  the  foremast.  The  owners 
of  this  picturesque  craft  were  Moses  Carlton  and  Timothy  Woodman, 
the  former  owning  three-fourths  of  the  vessel. 

The  Nabby  was  commanded  by  Captain  James  Clifford  with  Alex¬ 
ander  Reed,  aged  twenty-one,  as  mate;  the  others,  all  Lincoln  County 
men,  were  John  Gove,  the  cook,  Andrew  Tilton,  Joshua  Frizzle  (per¬ 
haps  Frizzell)  and  Joseph  Perkins.  The  last  was  about  twenty-four  and, 
like  most  lads  of  that  time  and  place,  had  followed  the  sea  from  youth, 
thus  attaining  self-confidence;  and  furthermore  he  was  assertive  and 
not  afraid  to  speak  his  mind  when  occasion  warranted,  as  will  be  seen. 
A  sea-captain  of  that  period  has  left  a  written  record  that  Perkins  ‘was 
called  a  smart  and  honest  man.’ 

Finally  the  wind  came  into  the  north.  The  schooner  got  under  way 
and  went  down  the  beautiful  Sheepscot  River  channel  between  banks 
covered  with  lofty  trees,  the  green  of  spruce  and  pine  contrasting  pleas¬ 
ingly  with  intermingled  white  birches.  Here  and  there  great  gray 
ledges  amid  the  foliage  stand,  as  then,  like  a  fortalice  of  rock.  As  the 
voyagers  neared  Hendrick’s  Head,  where  the  lighthouse  now  stands,  a 
breeze  fanned  the  more  open  water  and  they  stood  out  to  sea,  taking 
their  departure  from  Seguin  light,  established  the  same  year  the  Nabby 
was  built  and  one  of  the  earliest  stations  on  the  coast.  On  the  passage 
the  great  equinoctial  gale  of  September  1 800  was  encountered  in  which 
the  American  cruiser  Pickering  was  lost  in  the  West  Indies,  but  the 
stancldy  built  seventy-foot  schooner  rode  out  the  gale  and  arrived 
safely. 

The  cargo  of  70,000  feet  of  boards,  8000  staves  and  66,000  shingles 
was  discharged  at  Tortola,  and  rum,  sugar  and  coffee  loaded.  The 
Nabby  was  ready  for  sea  in  November.  On  sailing  Captain  Clifford 
was  aware  of  the  possibilty  of  capture,  as  stated  in  an  American  news¬ 
paper  of  July  1800,  thus: 
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By  accounts  from  all  quarters  the  French  pirates  have  abundantly  in¬ 
creased  of  late  both  in  number  and  mischief;  but  as  our  cruisers  are  ordered 

out,  we  hope  soon  to  hear  a  good  account  of  many  of  the  pirates,  and  their 
prizes. 

On  Sunday,  the  ninth,  when  about  a  day  s  sail  from  Tortola,  a  vessel 
was  sighted  to  windward.  A  man  was  ordered  aloft  and  reported  that 
apparently  she  was  an  armed  schooner  bearing  down  toward  them. 
The  Nab  by  was  put  before  the  wind  and  all  sail  crowded  on  and  wetted 
down  to  avoid  her,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  as  the  deeply-laden  mer¬ 
chant  vessel  was  outsailed.  Soon  the  privateer — for  such  she  proved  to 
was  near  enough  to  be  seen  distinctly  with  her  ports  showing  ten 
guns  and  her  deck  full  of  men  and,  as  she  slowly  forged  ahead,  a  shot 
was  fired  across  the  Nabby’s  bows,  French  colors  hoisted  and  the  fore- 
topsail  brail ed  up.  A  boat  was  lowered,  manned  and  the  Nabby,  which 
had  been  hove  to  as  resistance  was  useless,  boarded  by  a  hard  looking 
crew  under  a  French  officer,  who  demanded  the  ship’s  papers  and,  after 
warning  Captain  Clifford  to  remain  in  the  wind,  returned  to  the  pri¬ 
vateer.  After  some  delay  the  Nabby  was  reboarded,  and  Captain  Clif¬ 
ford  was  informed  that  his  vessel  was  claimed  as  a  prize,  as  coming  from 
an  English  island  with  its  products  on  board. 

A  prize-crew  was  placed  on  board,  who  immediately  ransacked  the 
quarters  of  the  crew  and  robbed  the  cabin  of  three  hundred  dollars  in 
specie,  the  mate’s  quadrant  and  the  master’s  chest  and  clothes.  Captain 
Clifford  was  indignant  and,  in  no  uncertain  tone,  denounced  them  as  a 
set  of  picaroons,  but  to  no  avail.  The  Americans  were  ordered  into  the 
boat  and  taken  to  the  privateer,  which  convoyed  the  Nabby  to  a 
Spanish  port. 

The  prisoners  soon  learned  the  armed  vessel  was  named  Le  Bascar 
and  manned  by  a  crew  of  about  one  hundred  composed  of  Frenchmen, 
Spaniards  and  ‘Blacks,’  as  negroes  were  then  called.  To  the  Nabby’s 
crew  they  appeared  a  motley  looking  lot,  the  negroes  bareheaded  and 
barefooted;  the  Spanish  with  long  knives  in  their  belts  and  others 
armed  with  cutlasses;  the  French  officers  better  dressed,  however, 
wearing  swords  with  red  silk  sashes  about  their  waists.  In  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  it  was  customary  for  mariners  to  wear  their  hair  long  in 
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braided  pigtails,  and  oftentimes  gold  or  silver  earrings  were  in  style 
too,  so  all  in  all  the  privateersmen  and  picaroons  were  a  picturesque 
looking  set  of  rogues  and  rascals. 

After  the  vessels  arrived  at  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  called  Saint  John 
by  Alexander  Reed,  the  prisoners  were  detained  on  board  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  much  to  their  surprise  they  saw  the  sloop  Betsey,  of  and  from 
Wiscasset,  brought  in  as  a  prize  by  a  small  old  privateer  boat  called 
U  Infant ,*  which  mounted  one  long  gun  and  carried  a  crew  of  ten  or 
fifteen,  mostly  Spaniards.  The  Betsey,  though  sloop-rigged,  was  a  larger 
vessel  than  the  Nabby  and  was  owned  by  Moses  Carlton  jr.  and  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Isaac  Harrington  with  Stephen  Perkins  as  mate. 
All  had  been  treated  like  the  crew  of  the  Nabby.  Both  crews  were 
turned  on  shore  and  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  They  were  free  to 
stroll  about  the  town,  and  one  day  Reed  noted  that  the  guns  and  all 
the  armament  of  Le  Bascav  were  taken  ashore  and  the  vessel  hove  down 

for  cleaning  and  repairing  the  bottom. 

In  port  at  the  time  was  the  American  brig  Juno,  Captain  Hathaway, 
and  Reed,  with  a  sailor’s  eye,  noted  the  vessel  and  one  day  approached 
the  master,  explained  his  predicament  and  asked  to  ship  with  him. 
Willing  to  favor  a  fellow  countryman  in  distress  he  granted  the  re¬ 
quest.  From  the  brig’s  deck  Reed  noticed  the  cargo  of  the  Nabby  as 
it  was  hoisted  on  deck  and  taken  ashore  in  boats,  where  Joseph  Perkins 
recognized  the  rum  puncheons  and  sugar  hogsheads  by  their  marks. 

As  the  Juno  was  fitting  out  for  the  States  Reed  w^as  kept  busy  on 
board,  but  now  and  then  was  granted  liberty  and  thus  kept  in  touch 
with  his  shipmates.  He  learned  that  Captain  Clifford,  Joseph  Pei  kins 
and  the  master  of  the  Betsey,  in  the  absence  of  the  American  consul, 
had  lodged  a  formal  protest  with  the  Spanish  governor.  They  called  at 
his  palace  and  protested  the  seizure  of  their  vessels  and  their  detention 
in  the  port  of  a  friendly  nation.  After  Captains  Clifford  and  Hai ling- 
ton  made  their  statements  Joseph  Perkins,  through  the  interpreter, 
boldly  addressed  the  Governor,  described  the  capture  of  the  Nabby, 
named  her  home  port,  stated  they  were  American  citizens  in  destitute 
circumstances  on  account  of  seizure  and  detention  of  theii  vessel,  and 
asked  for  aid  for  his  countrymen  and  himself  and  in  a  manly  w  ay  spoke 

*  L’  Infant.  So  spelled  in  old  records. 
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his  mind  freely.  The  Governor  listened  patiently  and  then  talked  with 
the  interpreter.  After  some  delay,  perhaps  taking  time  to  consider  the 
international  aspect  of  the  affair,  he  declined  doing  anything,  but  re¬ 
ferred  the  Americans  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  privateers.  What 
effect  the  absence  of  the  consul  had  on  the  adverse  decision  is  prob¬ 
lematical. 

According  to  Joseph  Perkins  the  owner  of  the  privateers  was  a  man 
named  Laffet,  who  owned  a  fine  house  near  the  centre  of  the  town  and 
conducted  a  laige  store  and  ship-chandlery,  where  the  sails  and  rigging 
of  the  Wiscasset  vessels  were  taken.  Frequently  there  were  large  sales 
of  private  property  at  the  store,  evidently  the  plunder  brought  in  by  his 
privateers.  To  all  of  this,  so  the  Americans  declared,  the  Spanish  gov¬ 
ernor  was  privy  and  shared  in  the  spoil.  One  may  ponder  a  moment 
and  wonder  if  this  man  Laffet  was  not  the  celebrated  French  pirate, 
Jean  Lafitte,  who  came  to  Louisana  from  the  West  Indies  about  the 
year  1800,  made  himself  useful  to  General  Andrew  Jackson  and  served 
under  him  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  in  1815. 

The  Americans  had  been  ashore  about  eight  or  ten  days  when  the 
crew  of  Le  Bascar  became  flush  with  money,  having  been  paid  off  for 
the  cruise.  Several  invited  Joseph  Perkins  and  Reed  to  a  ‘treat,’  as  the 
latter  called  it,  and  possibly  some  of  the  rum  from  the  hold  of  the 
Nab  by  helped  slake  the  thirst  engendered  in  a  warm  climate.  After  the 
party  one  of  the  picaroons  took  Perkins  home  and  gave  him  food  and 
lodgings.  On  another  occasion  Reed  met  an  officer  of  Le  Bascar,  who  in 
broken  English  entered  into  conversation  in  a  friendly  way,  saying 
they  intended  to  take  the  mast  from  the  Betsey  for  use  as  a  mainmast 
for  the  privateer.  It  seems  the  captors  bore  no  personal  ill  will  toward 
the  Americans. 

Captain  Clifford,  unable  to  obtain  any  satisfaction  from  the  Spanish 
authorities  or  recompense  from  Laffet,  talked  the  matter  over  with  his 
men  and  decided  to  buy  the  Nabby’s  boat  and  sail  for  Saint  Thomas 
whence  they  could  obtain  passage  home.  The  boat  was  purchased,  but 
the  plan  came  to  naught  because  it  was  either  stolen  or  went  adrift.  In 
some  other  way  the  shipmaster,  perhaps  with  his  crew,  reached  Saint 
Thomas  and  engaged  passage  for  New  York.  Three  months  after  the 
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capture  of  the  Nabby  he  made  a  written  report  of  the  outrage  to  the 
owners. 

-Soon  after  Christmas  the  Juno  set  sail  for  Charleston  and  over  sunlit 
waters  Alexander  Reed  viewed  the  Wiscasset  vessels  for  the  last  time. 
They  lay  under  the  guns  of  the  fortress  with  men  on  the  sloop  engaged 
in  unstepping  the  mast  and  close  inshore  was  Le  Bascar  repairing  and 
fitting  out  for  a  cruise.  The  brig  sailed  in  ballast  and  had  on  board 
Captain  Dobell  and  crew  of  brig  Industry  of  Charleston,  which  had 
been  captured  by  the  French,  who  carried  her  into  Puerto  Rico  and 
being  unable  to  dispose  of  her,  burnt  both  vessel  and  cargo. 

A  description  of  Charleston  by  a  Mr.  Thomas,  as  it  appeared  toward 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  reads  in  part: 

Of  the  numerous  vessels  that  crowded  this  great  commercial  mart, 
scarcely  one  in  five  bore  the  ‘Stars  and  Stripes,’  the  flags  of  Hamburg,  Brem¬ 
en,  Altona  and  Lubeck  were  the  most  numerous;  while  the  British,  French, 
Dutch  and  an  occasional  Spanish  or  Portuguese  made  up  the  variety.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  exhibited  as  great  a  variety  in  their 
language  as  did  the  shipping  in  their  colours. 

On  New  Year’s  Day  1801,  there  was  a  fleet  of  1 17  sail,  exclusive  of 
coasters,  in  the  harbor  and  in  a  few  days  the  brig  Juno  arrived  after  ten 
days’  passage.  As  she  sailed  a  month  later  for  Honduras,  it  is  likely  Reed 
worked  his  way  home  in  the  schooner  Harmony ,  advertised  to  sail  for 
Boston  in  ten  days. 

Yellowed  with  age,  a  scrap  of  paper  preserved  by  descendants  reads: 

Wiscasset  January  the  19—1802 

this  to  Sartify  that  alexander  Reed  was  Mate  of  the  Schooner  Nabby  that 
had  fourmely  Belonged  to  rnoses  Calton  and  he  was  on  Board  During  the 
Voige  untill  She  was  Taken  by  the  french  James  Clifford  Master. 

A  few  later  facts  may  be  stated:  In  1801  the  Nabby  arrived  at  Boston 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  later  was  granted  a  certificate  of  registry 
which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  original  issued  at  Wiscasset,  owned 
in  Newburyport  but  how  regained  remains  unknown.  At  the  request  of 
the  former  owners,  in  1822  Alexander  Reed  and  Joseph  Perkins  came  to 
Wiscasset,  a  joyous  reunion  of  old  shipmates,  the  second  meeting  since 
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their  days  in  the  Indies,  and  gave  depositions  in  the  case  of  the  Nabby 
before  the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  Spanish  treaty.  Alex¬ 
ander  had  continued  seafaring,  Perkins  had  removed  inland  during 
the  War  of  1812;  and  of  the  others  Andrew  Tilton  and  Joshua  Frizzle 
were  dead  and  John  Gove’s  whereabouts  unknown.  James  Clifford  was 
living,  in  poor  health  and  very  feeble.  Reed’s  affidavit  ended: 

I  now  recollect  one  circumstance  which  I  wish  to  mention  — that  is,  that 
before  I  left  St.  John  I  bought  out  of  a  shop  there  my  own  quadrant  which  I 
had  in  the  Nabby,  and  which  had  been  taken  from  me.  I  was  enabled  to  do 
this  from  my  earnings  on  board  the  brig  Juno. 
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MARITIME  INTERESTS- 1801-1815 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1801,  after  the  third  President  of  the  United 
States,  Thomas  Jefferson,  had  been  inaugurated,  the  keel  of  a  ship 
of  234  tons  was  laid  down  on  the  bank  of  the  Sheepscot  in  the  village  of 
New  Milford.  The  vessel  was  owned  by  John  Averill,  the  builder,  and 
Abiel  Wood  jr.  of  Wiscasset,  her  home  port.  The  ship  was  under  ninety 
feet  in  length,  had  two  decks,  a  square  stern  with  no  galleries,  and  no 
figurehead.  From  shipping  data  of  that  period  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
vessel  had  black — or  yellow — painted  sides  and  a  white  billethead 
with  gilding.  On  the  stern  was  the  name  and  home  port  painted  in 
white  letters  not  less  than  three  inches  long,  to  conform  to  a  statute  ef¬ 
fective  in  1792.  To  make  the  lettering  conspicuous  it  was  surrounded 
by  a  gilded  or  yellow  molding  on  a  black  background,  which  gave  a 
pleasing  decorative  effect.  The  bottom  of  the  hull  was  painted  red.  The 
lower  masts  were  painted  a  yellowish  color,  the  mizzenmast  was  a  single 
spruce  stick.  By  late  October  the  ship  had  been  named  President  and 
launched,  almost  ready  for  sea. 

The  first  master  was  Spence  Tinkham,  followed  by  J.  Thompson 
Hilton,  who  employed  the  vessel  in  the  Charleston  and  Liverpool 
trade.  Later  Captain  Boyd  of  Wiscasset  or  vicinity  took  command,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1804  his  ship  was  loading  lumber,  provisions  and  salt  fish 
at  a  Wiscasset  wharf  for  a  ‘vige  to  the  West  Injies.’  Meantime  young 
Alexander  Reed,  after  his  capture  in  the  West  Indies,  had  married  in¬ 
to  the  Boyd  family,  and  he  shipped  as  mate  with  the  Captain.  The 
weather  was  unsettled,  a  September  hurricane  had  swept  southern 
coasts,  and  the  ship  remained  in  port.  With  a  north  wind  and  clearing 
weather  she  dropped  down  river,  passed  Hendrick’s  Head,  filled  away 
and  stood  out  to  sea. 

They  touched  at  Barbados  and  proceeded  toward  Martinique.  Stand¬ 
ing  off  and  011  through  a  night  of  velvety  blackness,  at  dawn  of  a  bright 
November  day  the  ship  stood  in  toward  the  land  where  the  rugged 
mountainous  surface  loomed  high  above  the  main-truck.  She  put  in  at 
Fort  de  France,  a  fine  harbor  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  and 
came  to  anchor  near  schooner  Ranger,  Captain  Patterson,  to  sail  for 
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Wiscasset  in  ten  days.  On  going  ashore,  Reed  found  most  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  composed  of  half-castes  and  blacks.  It  was  on  this  island  that  Jo¬ 
sephine,  wife  of  Napoleon,  was  born  and  during  the  year  ship  Pres¬ 
ident  was  there  she  was  crowned  Empress  of  France. 

In  a  few  days  the  brig  Polly  arrived  from  Portland  with  the  news  that 
the  American  brig  Ceres  had  been  spoken  off  shore  in  distress,  having 
been  boarded  by  a  British  man-of-war  which  pressed  every  man  before 
the  mast  except  one,  leaving  the  master,  mate  and  a  hand  for  naviga¬ 
tion.  In  disposing  of  his  cargo  Captain  Boyd  found  the  market  prices 
quoted:  ‘White  pine,  25  dolls  M;  pitch  pine,  36;  scantling,  35  8:  40 
dolls.  Provisions  very  low;  molasses  46  sous  per  gallon.’ 

In  December  the  Ranger  dropped  anchor  at  Wiscasset,  and  Captain 
Patterson  saw  seven  newly  constructed  ships  lying  at  the  wharves.  He 
reported:  ‘Left  at  Martinico,  ship  President  of  this  port;  brig  Libra  of 
Castine  to  sail  in  seven  days  for  Boston.’  It  is  probable  that  he  brought 
the  following  letter,  addressed  to  Captain  Joseph  Reed: 

Honored  Sir  Martinico,  Port  Royal,  Nov.  17,  1804. 

I  take  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  am  well  at  present,  hoping  that 
this  will  find  you  8c  the  family  the  Same.  We  are  now  Very  near  all  out,  8c 
expect  to  sail  for  Savannah  in  two  or  three  weeks  from  this  date,  8c  wlrare  we 
Shall  go  from  there  I  do  not  now.  We  expect  to  take  our  cargo  in  two  clays 
from  this  date.  Tread  [trade]  is  very  dull  in  the  w.  indies;  from  the  Amer¬ 
icans  I  got  but  three  dollars  for  my  fish  pr  100. 

I  expect  to  come  home  in  the  Spring  If  I  Should  live  8c  do  well  wather  the 
Ship  comes  or  not;  the  Ship  still  leaks  very  bad.  I  hope  everything  is  agree¬ 
able  at  home.  I  expect  to  carry  Sugar  8c  Cofee  for  my  adventur  to  Savannah 
ware  I  hope  to  hear  from  home.  And  no  more  at  present,  but  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  bee  your  dutyful  Son  8c  humble  Sarvent.  Alexander  Reed 

At  sea  on  New  Year’s  Day  a  severe  gale  teas  encountered,  and  several 
vessels  with  sail  blown  away  were  passed.  One  was  bound  to  Savannah. 
Finally  the  voyagers  arrived  off  Tybee,  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Savannah  River,  which  for  years  had  had  a  lighthouse,  a  guide  to  the 
roadstead.  At  the  river  town  Alexander  wrote  home: 

Honored  Sir  Savannah,  January  19-1805 

this  is  to  inform  you  that  I  am  well  8c  hoping  that  these  few  lines  will  find 
you  and  the  family  the  Same,  had  a  long  passage  from  martinico  hear,  one 
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half  of  our  crew  people  was  sick  with  the  yellow  fever  when  wee  Saild;  one 
boy  Died— Jame  Manes;  was  30  days  on  thir  couse,  Some  time  in  10  fathoms 
of  water.  Some  times  in  more  &  other  times  in  cite  of  the  land  &  light  house, 
wee  was  30  days  within  24  hours  Sail  of  Savannah  and  could  Not  git  in  — 
heavy  gales  from  the  west-Ward.  our  Ship  proved  Veary  favorable  About 
leeking.  our  cargo  cells  well,  hear  the  Ship  is  to  be  hove  down  And  repared, 
and  ware  wee  Shall  Go  from  hear  I  du  not  now,  but  Wee  expect  to  take 
freight  for  Europe. 

thare  was  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  hear  the  first  of  September  last  which  over¬ 
flowed  all  the  plantations,  drove  Ships  up  on  dry  land  ware  now  the  tide  du 
not  reach  them;  drove  Stores  &  warfs  all  to  peases;  thare  was  nearly  1,000 
people  drowned,  black  &  white. 

If  hay  be  Scase  if  you  will  bye  a  lode  from  Mr.  brier  I  will  pay  him  in 
april  or  may  next,  if  I  Should  live  And  nothing  happens. 

I  have  the  Pleasure  to  be  your  dutyfull  Son,  Alexander  Reed 

The  ship  was  careened  by  the  river  bank  and  may  be  visualized  as 
she  lay  on  her  beam  ends:  Fresh  running  river  water  has  disposed  of 
part  of  the  marine  growth  acquired  at  sea  and  one  side  of  the  hull  has 
been  cleaned,  scraped  and  painted.  Here  and  there  are  men  calking 
seams  with  oakum.  The  vessel  appears  strongly  constructed  of  seasoned 
white  oak  timber,  the  bow  bluff-headed,  while  aft  the  poop-deck  has  a 
rise  which  takes  in  the  mizzenmast  and  pump. 

One  day  the  Wiscasset  brig  Nept  line  slowly  ascended  the  river  chan¬ 
nel  of  eighteen  miles  to  the  town.  Old  shipmates  fraternized  and  doubt¬ 
less  Medford  and  West  India  rum  intermingled  within.  Even  then  the 
maritime  commerce  of  the  place  was  important,  and  frequently  fifty  or 
more  ships,  exclusive  of  coasters,  were  in  port,  mostly  from  Europe  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  local  newspaper  of  the  day  states:  ‘Mrs.  Flint  Re¬ 
spectfully  informs  the  Ladies  of  Savannah,  that  she  has  received  her 
Liverpool  fashions’  and  lists  the  sailing  of  ‘the  Lewis,  President ,  Tippo 
Sail),  Ann  and  the  Hibernia,  all  for  Liverpool.’ 

The  Hibernia  returned  to  Damariscotta,  leaving  the  President  load¬ 
ing  for  England.  Later  she  arrived  at  Wiscasset.  In  June  a  child  of 
Captain  William  M.  Boyd  died,  and  Captain  Abner  Baker  took  the 
ship  for  two  years  or  until  1807.  Afterward  the  vessel  had  several 
masters,  and  in  the  spring  of  1816  arrived  in  Liverpool  under  a  Cap- 
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tain  McKown.  That  summer  a  ship  named  President  sailed  from  Liver¬ 
pool,  put  in  at  Cork  and  was  condemned  as  unseaworthy.  However, 
vessels  had  identical  names  and  in  1818  a  ship  President,  from  Boston 
for  the  Northwest  coast,  was  spoken:  ‘All  well.’ 

I  M  PRESSME  N  T 

It  has  been  shown  how  American  shipping  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  French,  and  now  the  page  is  turned  to  British  aggression  and 
impressment  of  seamen.  During  the  Napoleonic  wars  England  pa¬ 
trolled  the  seas  with  a  fleet  of  about  five  hundred  vessels  continually 
in  commission.  To  supply  large  crews  for  so  many  ships  proved  a  diffi¬ 
cult  undertaking,  consequently  the  Crown  resorted  to  the  press  gang,  a 
proceeding  not  new  by  any  means,  for  in  1728  a  pamphlet,  The  Sailor  s 
Advocate,  contained  an  attack  on  the  despicable  system  by  Oglethorpe, 
later  founder  of  Georgia.  In  England  and  her  colonies  a  subaltern 
officer  with  a  hie  of  marines  would  seize  almost  any  able-bodied  man 
and  press  him  for  naval  service.  France  pursued  the  same  policy.  For 
instance,  a  French  youth  was  seized  and  placed  aboard  a  frigate,  came  to 
America  with  the  fleet  and  fought  in  a  naval  engagement  during  the 
Revolution.  He  never  saw  his  home  again.  This  was  Thomas  Davis, 
who  settled  at  Hallowed  and  died  there  in  1844,  aged  eighty-five. 

American  commerce  was  largely  with  the  West  Indies,  and  British 
cruisers  from  naval  bases  there  and  at  Halifax  searched  out  vessels  on 
the  slightest  pretext,  pressing  any  likely  sailor  whom  the  officer  fancied. 
Americans  carried  certificate  of  birth  with  individual  description 
called  a  ‘protection,’  but  usually  it  received  scant  attention.  That  this 
high-handed  policy  was  not  wholly  approved  in  England  is  demon¬ 
strated  in  an  excerpt  from  Cobbett’s  Register : 

Our  ships  of  war,  when  diey  meet  an  American  vessel  at  sea,  board  her 
and  take  out  of  her  by  force  any  seaman  whom  our  officers  assert  to  be 
British  subjects.  There  is  no  rule  by  which  they  are  bound.  They  act  at 
discretion,  and  the  consequence  is  that  great  numbers  of  native  Americans 
have  been  impressed,  and  great  numbers  of  them  are  now  in  our  navy  .  .  . 
and  when  the  British  officer  going  on  board  is  at  once  Accuser,  Witness, 
Judge  and  Captor.  The  total  number  so  held  at  any  one  time  cannot,  per¬ 
haps,  be  stated;  but  from  statement  published  in  America  it  appears  that 
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Mr.  Lyman,  the  late  consul  here,  stated  the  number,  about  two  years  ago, 
at  fourteen  thousand.  That  many  of  these  men  have  died  on  board  our 
ships;  that  many  have  been  wounded;  that  many  have  been  worn  out  in  the 

service,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  exact  number  of  Americans  impressed  was  never  determined, 
but  perhaps  a  conservative  estimate  would  be  at  least  seven  thousand. 
During  the  Constitution-Guerriere  action  ten  Americans  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  frigate  were  permitted  to  go  below.  In  1813  the  Constitution  cap¬ 
tured  the  Java  and  found  thirteen  impressed  Ameiicans  on  board, 
also  that  year  the  British  packet  Swallow  was  taken  with  official  muster 
rolls  of  His  Majesty’s  ships  Moselle  and  Sappho,  which  contained  the 
names  and  places  of  nativity  of  almost  forty  impressed  Americans.  The 
complement  of  a  ship-of-the-line  was  even  larger  than  that  of  a  frigate, 
therefore  an  average  of  fourteen  impressed  Americans  on  each  English 
ship  makes  the  number  indicated.  It  varied  and  probably  inci  eased. 

Two  cases  relating  to  local  seamen  may  be  cited:  Off  Cape  Ann  in 
July  of  1796  a  British  frigate  overhauled  the  Newburyport  brig  Union 
and  pressed  two  sailors,  John  Andrews  of  Wiscasset  and  Stephen 
Thompson  (1771-1832),  a  native  of  Boothbay.  Soon  after  a  French 
cruiser  appeared,  and  in  the  ensuing  action  near  Georges  Andrews  was 

killed.  He  left  a  wife  and  six  children. 

On  a  summer  evening  in  1803  Captain  Nathaniel  Knight’s  schooner 
Harriet,  of  Boothbay,  was  lying  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead  of  Saint 
Kitts.  She  was  boarded  by  an  officer  of  an  English  man-of-war  who,  find¬ 
ing  Joseph  Emerson,  twenty-three,  without  protection  papers,  im¬ 
pressed  him.  A  year  later  the  ship  returned  to  the  island  for  supplies 
and  anchored  within  a  mile  of  shore.  From  a  family  history  details  of 

his  escape  are  given: 

One  night  with  two  others  Emerson  went  down  on  the  bobstay  into 
the  water  and  quietly  swam  to  the  beach  in  front  of  the  town,  which  was 
walled  in  with  broken  glass  set  in  the  top.  They  surmounted  it,  climbed 
a  mountainside  and  in  the  morning  saw  a  searching  party  landed  from 
the  frigate.  Later  it  was  learned  that  a  reward  of  one  hundred  dollais 
for  their  capture  had  been  posted  in  the  town.  With  little  nourishment 
the  men  suffered  chiefly  from  thirst,  but  remained  hidden  for  four  days 
or  until  the  cruiser  sailed. 
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Then  they  descended  to  the  hut  of  a  friendly  slave,  who  provided 
sustenance,  and  at  the  waterfront  found  an  American  brig  about  to 
sail  for  Portsmouth,  near  home.  Furthermore,  to  quote  the  passage: 
‘He  arranged  with  the  captain  to  take  out  his  clearing  papers  during 
the  day,  and  not  to  sail  until  in  the  night,  so  that  the  sailors  could  come 
down  in  the  evening.  Emerson  with  the  other  two  men  went  back  to  the 
mountains  and  waited  until  the  negro  returned  and  told  them  of  the 
plan.  After  dark  all  came  down,  climbed  the  glassy  wall  and  made  their 
escape  to  the  American  vessel.’ 

While  the  American  ship  Galen  lay  at  the  Nore,  river  Thames,  in 
1804,  Silvanus  Snow,  of  Orrington  on  the  Penobscot,  was  pressed  by  an 
officer  of  the  Zealand.  Neither  did  his  protection  avail  him  nor  was  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  American  consul  permitted.  Instead  Snow  was  drafted  on  the 
Acteon,  which  was  captured  by  the  French  and  taken  to  Spain,  where 
he  was  imprisoned  for  nine  months.  Exchanged  as  an  Englander,  he 
was  sent  to  the  fleet  and  served  under  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  then  on 
other  ships  until  1811,  when  Snow  escaped  at  the  island  of  Minorca. 
He  returned  home  on  the  Nobleboro-built  ship  Monk. 

The  Boston  Patriot  printed  Joseph  Cand’s  pathetic  complaint: 

My  brother  John  Cand,  of  Woolwich  in  the  District  of  Maine,  was  pressed 
on  board  His  Majesty’s  frigate  Macedonia?  1  on  the  tenth  of  June,  1810,  from 
the  ship  Mount  Vernon  of  Wiscasset,  and  was  killed  on  board  the  Mace¬ 
donian  in  the  battle  with  the  United  States,  Commodore  Decatur.  A  dis¬ 
consolate  wife  and  child  are  in  mourning  and  in  sorrow,  for  the  loss  of  a 
husband  and  parent,  on  whom  they  were  dependant. 

Impressment  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  War  of  1812  and,  even 
more  than  the  war  itself,  engendered  hatred  and  bitterness  toward 
England  felt  for  generations  on  the  coast  of  Maine;  now  happily  eradi¬ 
cated  since  the  late  war,  when  it  is  better  understood  that  the  peace  of 
the  world  rests  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  English-speaking  race. 

THE  EMBARGO 

This  unwise  measure,  an  act  of  retaliation  against  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  for  interfering  with  our  foreign  commerce  and  seamen,  was 
sent  to  Congress  in  December  1807,  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  en¬ 
acted  in  a  few  days.  It  was  designed  to  preserve  American  shipping 
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from  French  decrees  and  British  orders  in  council,  also  to  force 
them,  through  self-interest,  to  cease  violating  our  neutrality;  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  containing  the  words:  ‘If,  therefore  [our  ships]  on 
leaving  our  harbours,  we  are  certainly  to  lose  them,  is  it  not  better  as 
to  the  vessels,  cargoes  and  seamen,  to  keep  them  at  home?’  The  act  pro¬ 
hibited  exportation  of  cargoes  either  in  American  or  foreign  bottoms, 
and  authorized  district  collectors  of  customs  to  seize  specie  or  freight 
believed  intended  for  exportation. 

The  coastwise  service  was  not  affected  at  first  by  the  embargo,  conse¬ 
quently  masters  frequently  cleared  their  loaded  vessels  for  domestic 
ports  and  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  maintaining  they  were  blown  off 
their  course  and  had  to  put  in  for  repairs  or  stores.  A  case  in  point  was 
the  Bangor  bark  Ploughboy,  John  and  Stephen  Perkins  master  and 
mate  respectively.  She  cleared  at  Newport  in  October  1808,  with  pro¬ 
visions  for  Castine,  but  was  ‘blown  off’  and  touched  at  Antigua,  West 
Indies,  arriving  at  Castine  late  in  February  1809,  and  held  to  account 
for  irregularity  in  custom  house.  Although  the  embargo  was  evaded, 
shipping  fell  away,  and  vessels  lay  idle  and  rotting  at  the  wharves  in 
Booth-bay  and  Wiscasset.  ‘Dame  Commerce,’  to  quote  Henry  Clay’s 
words,  was  seriously  affected.  The  exports  of  Massachusetts  including 
the  District  of  Maine,  estimated  at  $40,000,000  in  1807,  amounted  to 
little  the  next  year. 

Protest  meetings  were  held  in  all  principal  seaport  towns  in  Maine, 
bitterly  denouncing  Jefferson  for  ‘abolishing  foreign  commerce  and 
substituting  the  coasting  trade.’  At  the  Boothbay  celebration  of  the 
‘Fourth’  in  1808,  local  speakers  declaimed  against  the  unpopular  meas¬ 
ure,  and  John  McClintock  offered  the  toast:  ‘The  Embargo,  Oh,  may 
it  speedily  depart  with  honour  on  its  wings  and  every  true  American 
our  freedom  sing!’  At  a  town  meeting  the  following  August  ‘called  by 
the  Selectmen  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  petitioning  the  President  of  the  United  States,  requesting  him 
...  to  suspend,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  act  laying  an  embargo  on  all 
ships  and  vessels  in  the  ports  and  harbours  of  the  United  States  and  .  .  . 
to  lay  the  same  before  Congress  at  an  early  period;  did  unanimously 
vote  in  favor  of  petitioning;  there  was  no  vote  against  it,  tho’  one  per¬ 
son,  a  tide  wairer,  spoke  in  opposition.’  A  petition  was  drawn  up, 
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unanimously  approved  and  a  committee  chosen  to  transmit  a  copy  to 
the  President.  Signs  were  not  wanting  that  Congress  was  heeding  pub¬ 
lic  clamor;  in  February  1809  thirty-two  loaded  vessels  lay  at  Wiscasset 
ready  for  sea  on  removal  of  the  embargo.  At  the  legal  Boothbay  town 
meeting  on  the  fourteenth  of  that  month  holden  foi  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  alarming  situation  of  our  country,  and  to 
adopt  any  measures  which  might  be  thought  expedient  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  lives,  liberties  and  property  of  our  fellow  citizens,  a  lesolu- 
tion  was  offered:  ‘That  we  consider  the  restrictions  of  the  coasting 
trade, occasioned  by  the  preceeding  and  late  acts  [enfoi  cement  act  passed 
January  1809],  laying  an  embargo  on  all  ships  and  vessels  navigating 
our  bays  and  rivers  as  being  contrary  to  the  constitution  and  extremely 
oppressive  on  the  sea  coast  in  the  District  of  Maine.  The  town  voted 
that  Edmund  Wilson,  town  clerk,  Captains  David  G.  Bowles  and  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Reed,  John  McClintock  and  Amasa  Piper  ‘be  a  Committee  of 
Safety  to  correspond  with  other  similar  committees  in  other  towns.’ 
Public  opinion  together  with  lax  enforcement  combined  to  produce 
repeal  in  March  1809,  when,  to  the  relief  of  the  Federalists,  Jefferson’s 

term  expired. 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  incidents  that  a  state  of  uneasiness  prevailed 
locally,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  Government  constructed  the  old 
fortifications,  including  the  blockhouse  at  Wiscasset.  d  he  Secretaiy  of 
War,  General  Dearborn,  is  said  to  have  visited  there  in  August  1808, 
and  directed  the  location  of  batteries,  completed  during  the  winter. 
Cannon  were  mounted,  and  on  March  17  1809,  a  salute  was  fired  in 
honor  of  the  inauguration  of  President  Madison. 

war  of  1812 

Before  the  actual  declaration  of  war  in  June  1812,  the  Administra¬ 
tion  sent  a  fast-sailing  vessel  to  European  waters  to  warn  American 
shipmasters,  and  Congress  laid  a  temporary  embargo  to  piesei\e 
shipping  in  domestic  and  neutral  seaports  abroad.  The  war  news  came 
to  Wiscasset  by  ‘express’  —  a  horseman  —  and  was  duly  received  in 
Boothbay,  probably  with  little  enthusiasm,  as  the  seaboaid  inhabitants 
rightly  judged  it  would  be  detrimental  to  fishing,  coasting  and  the 
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West  Indian  trade,  on  which  they  were  largely  dependant  for  a  live¬ 
lihood. 

The  keel  of  a  large  armed  brig  was  laid  down  at  Wiscasset  without 
delay,  and  was  off  the  stocks  in  fifty  days.  Pierced  foi  sixteen  guns  ex¬ 
clusive  of  stern  ports,  she  was  constructed  on  the  same  model  and  by 
the  same  master-builder  of  the  fast-sailing  ship  Volante.  In  the  fall  of 
1812  she  was  sold  in  Boston  and  fitted  out  at  Salem  foi  privateering. 
Named  Grand  Turk,  she  made  four  successful  cruises  during  the  war, 
capturing  many  valuable  prizes.  After  the  war  she  went  under  the 
Spanish  flag  at  Havana.  Fortifications  were  erected  at  strategic  points 
in  Boothbay,  of  which  remains  are  visible  to-day,  and  companies  for 
seacoast  defense  organized  to  respond  to  occasional  alaims,  as  in  the 
Revolution  a  generation  before.  Little  of  importance  happened  except 

the  Enterprise-Boxer  naval  action. 

There  were  a  number  of  harassing  incidents  in  1813,  however, 
which  may  be  mentioned.  The  latter  part  of  March  the  Liverpool 
Packet,  sloop  of  war  Rattler  and  her  tender,  the  Bream  of  six  guns, 
cruising  between  Monhegan  and  Seguin,  captured  a  number  of  coast¬ 
ers,  permitting  the  crews  to  land  on  Damariscove.  An  exploit  followed 
worthy  of  record.  The  recital,  a  letter  from  William  Maxwell  Reed,  of 
Boothbay,  appeared  in  the  Boston  Patriot.  On  April  fifth,  he  wrote: 

We  have  a  number  of  English  cruisers  on  our  coast.  Last  Tuesday  5  sail 
of  coasters  were  taken  between  Pemaquid  &  Damas  cove,  1G  of  the  prisoners 
were  put  into  a  boat  and  arrived  here.  Wednesday  the  wind  was  east  and  one 
of  the  prizes  fell  to  leeward.  Thursday  a.m.  I  was  informed  she  was  in  the 
offing  becalmed.  I  immediately  mustered  20  of  my  volunteers,  took  3  small 
boats  and  gave  chase.  In  2  hours  we  boarded  her  without  harm  on  eithei 
side.  She  proved  to  be  the  schooner  Hannahritta  of  Cushing  with  wood  & 
spars.  The  prize  master  informed  me  the  capturing  vessel  was  the  Brim  of  G 
guns  &  she  with  the  ship  Ratler  were  to  rendezvous  at  Townsend  that  night. 
In  about  one  hour  after  I  got  the  prize  in,  the  Ratler  came  lound  the 
Corkles,  run  up  within  Squirrel  Island,  and  came  to  anchor.  I  fired  an 
alarm  and  in  one  hour  Capt.  Rose  was  on  the  spot,  with  his  company  from 
Damariscotta  Fort.  We  set  our  sentinels  at  all  points.  About  12  o  clock 
the  Ratler  sent  her  boat  round  Spruce  Point,  and  the  men  landed  back  of 
my  house,  but  before  they  got  far  from  the  beach  were  discovered.  1  hey 
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were  fired  upon  but  made  their  escape.  Saturday  morning  the  Ratler  got 
under  way  and  stood  to  sea  and  is  now  in  the  offing. 

Sunday  the  Liverpool  Packet  took  3  sloops  &  1  schooner  in  sight  of  this 
harbour,  put  all  her  prisoners  on  board  one  of  her  prizes,  a  small  sloop  from 
Cape  Cod  for  Penobscot,  which  arrived  here  about  sunset.  We  continue 
under  arms.  Some  of  our  coasters  are  taken  daily. 

Incensed  at  the  loss  of  so  many  vessels,  Lincoln  County  men  fitted  out 
and  manned  a  large  sloop  under  Captain  Tucker,  an  old  naval  officer 
of  the  Revolution,  to  end  the  career  of  the  Bream.  They  cruised  about 
Boothbay  unsuccessfully,  but  did  capture  the  privateer  Crown  of  one 
large  gun  and  twenty  men. 

In  May  two  valuable  prizes  arrived,  first,  the  armed  ship  Dromo  with 
a  very  valuable  cargo  at  Wiscasset,  captured  on  her  passage  from  Liver¬ 
pool  for  Halifax  by  the  Portsmouth  privateer  schooner  Thomas,  T. 
Shaw,  commander;  secondly,  a  brig  also  captured  by  the  Thomas  and 
sent  into  Boothbay  with  a  cargo  estimated  at  4000  pounds’  value.  After 
convoying  the  prizes  in,  the  Thomas  put  to  sea  on  another  ciuise, 
sighted  a  sail  in  June,  and  after  a  pursuit  of  five  hours  captured  off  Cape 
Sable  the  privateer  Liverpool  Packet.  She  had  been  refitted  recently, 
and  was  on  her  way  to  her  favorite  cruising  ground — Cape  Cod — but 
was  taken  to  Portsmouth. 

In  June  the  British  privateer  Buckskin,  a  captured  Salem  sloop,  fit¬ 
ted  out  at  Saint  Andrews,  at  the  mouth  of  Saint  Croix  River,  with  three 
guns  and  thirty  odd  men,  captured  three  coasters  near  Owl’s  Head  and 
then  a  sloop  and  a  schooner  from  Thomaston,  Spear,  master.  Three  of 
the  prizes  escaped,  one  up  the  Saint  George’s  River,  the  others  by  run¬ 
ning  ashore.  An  alarm  was  sounded;  and  militia  hastened  to  Fox 
Island,  attacking  the  privateer,  at  anchor  near  shore,  with  a  light  held 
piece,  killing  and  wounding  many.  An  officer  cut  the  cable  and,  on  at¬ 
tempting  to  hoist  the  jib  while  lying  on  his  back,  was  severely  wounded 
and  the  captain  killed.  The  Buckskin  escaped  after  suffering  heavy 
casualties,  landing  some  Americans  on  board  at  the  W bite  Islands. 

Meantime  in  home  waters,  the  Boothbay  schooner  Saucy  Jack, 
loaded  with  government  stores  for  Wiscasset,  successfully  ran  the  block¬ 
ade  the  last  of  June,  although  hotly  pursued  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Sheepscot  by  the  privateer  Dart.  I11  July  the  sloop  Reliance,  Captain 
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Hancock,  bound  to  Boston  from  Saint  George’s  River,  was  chased  into 
Boothbay;  she  later  proceeded  in  company  with  five  coasters,  and  two 
hours  out  was  captured  by  privateer  sloop  General  Smith,  the  coasters 
also.  The  Reliance’s  prize-master  was  ordered  to  follow  the  Smith, 
which  stood  to  the  eastward  on  sighting  the  letter-of-marque  schooner 
Siro,  from  Portland.  That  evening,  when  the  Reliance  had  dropped 
some  distance  astern,  Hancock  suddenly  wrested  away  the  prize-mas¬ 
ter’s  sword,  secured  him  and  escaped  with  his  vessel  to  Portland.  He  was 
enabled  to  accomplish  the  feat  because  the  several  prizes  were  under¬ 
manned. 

While  returning  from  a  cruise  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  the  same  sum¬ 
mer  the  small  American  privateer  Mary,  Captain  Joseph  Sturdivant, 
manned  by  fourteen  men  and  an  officer  named  York,  who  as  a  boy  of 
five  witnessed  from  his  father’s  sloop  the  launching  of  the  frigate  Con¬ 
stitution,  landed  a  boat  near  Owl’s  Head,  where  it  was  learned  three 
local  vessels  had  been  captured  recently  by  the  privateer  Fly.  Pursuing 
the  enemy  and  prizes  they  were  found  at  anchor  in  Brimstone  Island 
harbor,  where  an  hour’s  engagement  ensued  without  result,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  light  calibre  of  the  Mary’s  two  guns.  Two  boats’  crews  then 
put  off  and  attacked  the  Fly  with  musketry,  driving  her  crew  below. 
A  sailor  crept  along  deck,  however,  and  hove  the  halliards  down  the 
hatch,  slipped  the  anchor  cable  and  steering  with  a  tiller  below  deck 
manoeuvered  the  vessel  out  of  the  harbor  and  escaped.  The  Mary  re¬ 
took  the  prizes  and  proceeded  westward  until  the  brig  Boxer  'was 
sighted,  whereon  the  vessels  sought  refuge  in  Christmas  Cove  until  the 
coast  was  clear. 

The  naval  battle  of  brigs  Enterprise  and  Boxer  has  been  told  by  able 
pens,  therefore  it  will  suffice  to  give  the  surviving  American  officers’ 
account.  The  Enterprise  was  known  as  a  lucky  ship  and  had  seen  service 
in  the  French  and  Tripolitan  wars,  the  smallest  craft  of  Captain  Rich¬ 
ard  Dale’s  squadron,  who  was  famous  as  John  Paul  Jones’s  lieutenant 
in  the  action  with  the  Serapis  in  1779.  Originally  a  schooner,  she  was 
changed  to  a  full-rigged  brig  and  her  armament  increased  by  four  guns 
and  additional  crew.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1813  she  arrived  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  from  Southern  waters  for  the  protection  of  the  Maine  coast 
trade;  captured  the  privateer  Fly  in  August  and  chased  others  away, 
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and  on  a  Sunday  morning  in  September  was  lying  in  the  offing  from  the 
Boothbay  shores.  The  officers’  report  of  the  action  follows: 

Sept.  5th.  At  5  a.m.  light  winds  from  N.N.W.  Pemaquid  bearing  North 
8  miles  distant,  saw  a  brig  at  anchor  inshore,  and  made  sail  on  a  wind,  with 
the  lai  board  tacks  on  board.  At  half-past  7  the  brig  weighed  and  fired  three 
shot  at  a  fishing  boat,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  we  were  (as  we 
learned).  At  8.30  the  brig  fired  a  shot  as  a  challenge,  and  hoisted  three  Eng¬ 
lish  ensigns  and  bore  up  for  us.  At  9  we  tacked,  kept  away  south  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  action.  At  9.30  it  fell  calm,  the  enemy  bearing  N.N.W.,  distant  4 
miles.  At  11.30  a  breeze  sprang  up  from  S.W.  which  gave  us  the  weather 
gage,  we  manoeuvered  to  the  windward  until  2  p.m.  to  try  our  sailing  with 
the  enemy  and  ascertain  his  force.  At  2.15  we  shortened  sail  and  hoisted 
three  ensigns,  and  fired  a  shot  at  the  enemy.  At  3  p.m.  tacked  and  bore  up 
foi  the  enemy,  at  3-J5  the  enemy  being  within  half-pistol  shot,  gave  three 
cheers  and  commenced  the  action,  by  firing  her  starboard  broadside.  We 
then  returned  them  three  cheers  with  our  larboard  broadside,  when  the 
action  became  general.  At  3.20  our  brave  commander  fell,  and  while  lying 
on  the  deck,  tefusing  to  be  carried  below,  raised  his  head  and  requested  that 
the  flag  might  never  be  struck.  At  3.30  we  ranged  ahead  of  the  enemy;  fired 
our  stern  chaser,  rounded  to  on  the  starboard  tack  and  raked  him  with  our 
starboard  broadside.  At  3.35  the  enemy’s  maintopmast  and  topsail  yard 
came  down.  We  then  set  the  foresail,  and  took  a  position  on  his  starboard 
bow  and  continued  to  rake  him  until  3.45,  when  he  ceased  firing  and  cried 
foi  quaiteis,  saying  that  as  their  colours  were  nailed,  they  could  not  haul 
them  down.  When  the  sword  of  the  vanquished  enemy  was  presented  to  the 

dying  conqueror,  he  clasped  his  hands  and  said:  ‘I  am  satisfied,  I  die  con¬ 
tented.’ 

The  sea  fight  was  witnessed  from  the  heights  of  Boothbay,  Bristol 
and  Monhegan.  When  the  brigs  got  under  way  for  Portland,  the  people 
returned  home  rejoicing  in  the  triumph  of  American  colors.  The  vic¬ 
tory  and  the  presence  of  the  three-masted  privateer  Timothy  Pickering 
ciuising  in  Bioad  Bay  had  a  deterrent  effect  on  the  enemy,  and  cap¬ 
tures  decreased. 

About  the  first  of  July  in  1814  a  man-of-war  came  into  Boothbay, 
fired  on  the  harbor  fort  and  under  cover  of  a  wooded  point  attempted 
to  land  men.  With  the  loss  of  an  American  youth  they  were  driven 
away.  A  few  days  earlier  a  ship-of-the-line  had  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
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Sheepscot,  landed  several  boatloads  of  marines,  and  on  marching  in¬ 
land  they  were  repulsed  by  militia  and  retreated  to  the  boats.  In  the  two 
attacks  the  reported  casualties  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  twenty-three 
and  the  foray  was  abandoned.  The  rocky  bluff  of  Daggett  s  Castle  com¬ 
manded  the  upper  Sheepscot  and,  wrote  Mr.  R.  K.  Sewall:  ‘When  the 
British  came  up  in  1814?  to  lay  Wiscasset  under  contribution,  they  le 
ported  this  rock  to  be  “as  high  as  Saint  Paul’s  steeple  and  alive  with 

militiamen.”  ’ 

The  following  September  a  squadron  of  the  enemy’s  ships  sailed 
from  Penobscot  Bay,  seven  were  seen  off  Bristol  and  three  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Sheepscot.  Rumor  of  an  impending  attack  spread  like 
wildfire  and  militia,  estimated  to  number  2000,  mobilized  on  vantage 
ground.  The  exaggerated  rumor  persisted  until  thirty  sail  were  said 
to  be  off  the  Sheepscot.  In  reality  nothing  happened. 

On  the  ocean  an  idea  of  the  force  opposed  to  our  young  navy  may  be 
had  from  British  naval  statistics  of  1814,  which  list  901  ships,  of  which 
177  were  sail-of-the-line.  As  earlier,  Penobscot  Bay  was  a  rendezvous  for 
their  vessels;  for  instance  a  fine  brig  laden  with  fish  and  lumber  sailed 
from  Castine  for  Jamaica,  but  was  captured  by  the  Paul  Jones  of  Wis¬ 
casset,  a  privateer  schooner  of  ninety  tons  mounting  five  guns,  with 
fifty  men  commanded  by  Captain  Hilton.  With  his  prize  he  arrived 
at  Boothbay  in  January  1815,  and  without  news  of  peace  then  on  the 
way  the  Paul  Jones  put  to  sea  on  a  criuse  and  in  the  fall  a  schooner  so 

named  was  cast  away  on  the  coast  of  Santo  Domingo. 

At  the  head  of  Campbell’s  Cove  (now  a  pond)  is  a  narrow  channel 
between  an  islet  and  the  shore.  There,  with  evergreens  lashed  to  the 
masts,  vessels  lay  snugly  hidden  from  the  enemy.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  location  called  David  Reed’s  creek,  where  the  English  burned 

two  sloops  in  the  earlier  war. 

At  ten  o’clock  at  night  February  11  1815  the  British  sloop  of  war 
Favorite,  forty  days  from  London,  conveyed  to  New  York:  ‘The  Joyful 
Tidings  of  Peace,  the  Great  and  Happy  News.’  Forty-seven  hours  latei 
it  was  known  in  Portland.  Shipping  lay  idle  in  harbors;  and  the  good 
news  ’was  hailed  with  acclamation  and  lejoicing. 
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SAIL  AND  STEAM  PACKETS  -  SHIPBUILDING 

Early  communication  with  settlements  from  Casco  Bay  to  Boston  by 
inhabitants  of  this  vicinity  was  usually  by  coasting  sloops,  for  it  was 
easier  and  safer.  Trails  and  wood  roads  westerly  were  difficult  and 
sometimes  dangerous  on  account  of  Indians.  About  1 7 54  a  packet  serv¬ 
ice  was  started  by  a  Doctor  Gardiner,  with  a  large  sloop  he  built,  run¬ 
ning  regularly  to  the  Kennebec  in  summer  and  to  the  Sheepscot  in 
wintertime.  The  proprietors  of  the  Kennebeck  Purchase  granted  him 
land  on  Eastern  River  and  later  the  present  town  of  Gardiner.  Other 
lines  followed  and  a  Boston  newspaper,  May  2 1  1787,  stated: 

The  Packet  Gen.  Knox,  burden  of  fifty  tons,  running  between  Casco  Bay 
and  Boston,  has  the  most  agreeable  accomodations  for  passengers  and  is 
constructed  for  fast  sailing.  Any  person  having  freight  or  wanting  passage 
to  or  from  said  places,  or  any  other  part  of  the  State,  may  depend  on  stiict 
attention  being  paid  to  them  by  the  master,  Joseph  Drinkwater. 

The  following  account  of  a  passage  to  Boothbay  in  17 9°’  Cap¬ 

tain  Michael  Campbell,  is  quoted  from  the  diary  of  a  passenger,  the 
Reverend  Jonathan  Gould,  local  pastor.  The  latter  had  been  visiting 
relatives  and  had  purchased  a  new  surtout.  The  visit  over,  he  started 
for  Boston  on  horseback  with  his  brother,  who  was  to  return  home 
with  the  horses.  On  arrival  at  the  waterfront  they  located  Long  Wharf, 
terminal  for  lines  of  packets  for  about  a  century.  It  was  an  old  whaif 
even  then,  for  Cotton  Mather  mentioned  it  in  1724  as  flooded  by  an 
unusual  storm  the  year  before.  There  the  pastor  met  a  Mr.  Sawyer  and 
the  master,  with  whom  he  arranged  lor  his  passage.  Mimstei  and 
master  were  in  their  middle  twenties  but  of  unlike  dispositions,  the 
former  serious  minded,  the  latter,  a  generous-hearted  sea  dog,  was  fond 
of  a  °ood  time  to  which  a  taste  of  rum  added  zest.  1  he  pastoi  wiote. 

Monday,  Nov.  29th.  Went  on  board  Capt.  Campbell’s. 

Tuesday.  Went  &  got  Esq.  McCobb’s  newspapers.  Gave  Mr.  Sawyer  one 
crown  to  lay  in  sea  stores.  Carried  my  things  on  board.  Lay  in  the  lowei  end 
of  Long  Wharf.  Went  down  before  the  Castle -anchored. 

Saturday,  4th.  Weighed  anchor  &  went  up  almost  to  ye  town.  Met  a  Capt. 
Canada— put  about— it  looked  bad  — run  as  far  as  Cape  Ann  &  anchoied.— 
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SAIL  AND  STEAM  PACKETS  —  SHIPBUILDING  6l 

weighed  anchor.  Capt.  Ichabod  Pinkham  was  out  all  last  night,  tryed  to 
double  ye  Cape  — had  like  to  have  been  blown  off.  Stayed  there  in  harbor- 
bitter  cold.  Only  two  of  Capt.  Pinkham’ s  sons  came  on  board  to  see  me  — 
Ye  old  Captain  almost  froze  his  hands. 

Wed.  Capt.  Campbell  went  on  shore  and  on  board  Capt.  Canada’s  where 
they  had  unbounded  capers  till  ye  morning  breakfast  time. 

Thur.  gth.  Capt.  Campbell  came  on  board  from  his  night’s  siege  on 
board  Capt.  Canada’s.  We  weighed  anchor  8c  come  to  Salem  as  did  Capt. 
Pinkham  8c  Capt.  Canada.  At  Salem  Mr.  Sawyer  and  Michael  went  on  shore. 
Heard  a  number  of  sail  were  ashore  8c  some  of  our  townspeople. 

Friday.  Got  under  way  8c  made  Seguin  — had  a  fine  run  8c  anchored  in 
Booth  Bay  Harbor  about  9.  Capt.  Campbell  would  take  nothing  for  pas¬ 
sage.  Set  me  on  shore  — Stopped  at  Capt.  Paul  Reed’s  8c  he  walked  with  me 
to  Esq.  McCobb’s  by  about  1 1.  The  first  time  I  have  put  my  foot  on  land  for 
10  days.  Am  thankful  we  are  safe  landed  in  Booth  Bay. 

Sunday.  Went  to  meeting.  Most  of  Esq.’s  family  went  but  only  about  20 
persons  at  meeting— had  but  one  excuse,  etc.  Wore  my  new  surtout  like  a 
fool  8c  wet  it. 

Tuesday.  Capt.  Campbell  had  a  frolic. 

There  was  a  more  or  less  regular  packet  service  sailing  from  Long 
Wharf  for  Wiscasset.  Thus  in  1797  one  J.  Rowe  operated  the  well-ac¬ 
commodated  packet-built  sloop  President  and  Abraham  Jackson,  mas¬ 
ter  of  schooner  Mary ,  advertised  in  April  1801  ‘to  sail  the  first  fair 
wind.’  In  1819  the  Wiscasset  packet  Sophia  sailed  from  Central  Wharf, 
however,  her  master  advertising  500  boxes  smoked  herring  and  sixty 
quintals  scale  fish  for  sale.  While  summer  trips  were  usually  pleasant, 
it  was  frequently  a  different  story  in  wintertime.  In  1811  the  packet 
Bristol  and  Damariscotta  sailed  from  the  latter  place  and  was  blown  off 
shore  in  a  December  gale.  Ten  days  out  the  sloop  was  abandoned,  pas¬ 
sengers  and  crew  finally  arriving  in  Rhode  Island  in  a  rescuing  vessel. 
In  January  1816  Captain  Jotham  Parsons,  of  Edgecomb,  sailed  from 
the  Sheepscot  in  the  Friendship,  manned  by  John  Dunton  of  Edge- 
comb  and  William  Rand  of  Boothbay,  with  five  passengers.  A  gale 
arose  and  the  small  schooner  was  lost  on  Schoodic’s  Island  with  all  on 
board  except  Parsons,  who  reached  shore  utterly  exhausted.  Two  days 
later  he  was  taken  off  by  the  Mary,  Captain  Mayliew,  and  carried  to 
Machias.  Late  in  November  1821  the  sloop  Packet,  Reed,  sailed  from 
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Wiscasset  for  Boston  and  the  following  morning  was  on  a  lee  shore 
with  a  strong  easterly  gale  blowing.  Reed  endeavored  to  beat  seaward 
for  a  good  offing,  but  the  vessel  drove  ashore  on  the  beach  at  Salisbury 
and  bilged.  Two  passengers,  mother  and  daughter,  lashed  themselves 
to  the  quarter-deck  rail,  while  the  sea  made  a  fair  breach  over  them. 
When  the  tide  receded  they  were  rescued.  On  a  trip  from  Boothbay 
to  Portland  in  1825  the  packet  schooner  Ro?np  was  dismasted  in  a 
squall.  The  sailing  packets  ran  to  all  important  points  on  the  coast,  and 
an  account  of  the  Boston-Belfast  service  may  be  found  in  the  sketch  of 
Captain  Ephraim  McFarland. 

The  credit  of  the  first  steamboat  service  to  Maine  ports  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  Captain  Seward  Porter  who,  in  1821,  ran  the  sloop  Mes¬ 
senger  between  Portland  and  Boston.  Steam  navigation  was  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  when  he  became  interested  while  building  a  steam  sawmill  in 
Bath.  He  therefore  experimented  on  a  boat  named  Kennebeck,  built 
for  his  purpose  in  1822.  Lacking  sufficient  power,  it  was  unsuccessful. 
Determination  and  persistence  prevailed,  however,  and  the  result  was 
the  steamboat  Patent.  The  engine  teas  installed  at  New  York,  and  on 
the  trial  trip  in  May  1823  the  boiler  exploded,  killing  one  man  out¬ 
right  and  scalding  six  others  so  severely  that  several  died.  The  early 
days  of  steamboating  were  fraught  with  numerous  accidents,  and  in 
1831  the  Lynn  Mirror,  in  mentioning  the  disaster  to  the  steamboat 
Washington,  remarked:  ‘We  believe  more  lives  have  been  lost  by  tnern 

o  7 

than  fell  in  the  late  war.  We  would  as  soon  trust  our  head  in  a  cata¬ 
mount’s  mouth,  as  our  foot  in  one  of  these  un-Christian  water-carts. 
The  boiler  was  replaced,  and  four  days  later  the  Patent,  having  landed 
passengers  en  route,  arrived  in  Portland.  She  is  described  as  ‘strong  and 
commodious  and  elegantly  fitted  up  for  passengers,  accommodated 
fifty,  and  carried  light  freight.  Her  engine  of  fair  workmanship  pro¬ 
pelled  her  about  ten  miles  per  hour,  and  in  August  the  run  to  Boston — 
about  1 10  miles — was  made  in  seventeen  and  one-half  hours  against  a 
head  wind  and  sea.  Porter  thought  the  time  could  be  shortened  to 
twelve  hours  with  a  fair  wind.  The  Patent  was  purchased  for  the  Bath- 
Boston  (via  Portland)  service,  and  was  followed  in  1825  by  the  schooner- 
rigged  steamboat  Legislator.  Both  were  comparatively  small  boats.  In 
1829,  however,  Porter  purchased  in  New  York  a  steam  packet,  35 1  tons, 
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with  copper  boiler  and  compressure  engine.  Recently  built,  copper- 
fastened  and  brig-rigged  with  expectation  of  crossing  the  Atlantic,  she 
was  named  Connecticut.  Biweekly  trips  from  Foster  s  Wharf  to  Port¬ 
land  were  made  and  sometimes  to  Bath,  although  the  Patent  usually 
connected  at  Portland  with  Kennebec  traffic  until  about  1834.  Mean¬ 
time,  about  1832,  a  larger  boat,  Chancellor  Livingston,  planned  by 
Robert  Fulton  and  completed  after  his  death  in  1815,  ran  as  an  opposi¬ 
tion  boat  to  the  regular  line. 

In  1836  a  company  was  formed  at  Gardiner,  including  Rufus  K. 
Page,  which  purchased  the  New  England,  built  at  Norwich  in  1833, 
to  run  to  Boston.  An  odd-looking  craft  with  a  high  stern,  she  had  two 
high  narrow  funnels  with  paddle  wheels  a  bit  forward  amidships. 
Under  Captain  Nathaniel  Kimball  she  ran  until  a  June  night  in  1838, 
when  she  collided  with  the  lime-laden  schooner  Curlew,  near  Boone 
Island,  and  capsized.  The  stanch-sailing  craft  withstood  the  shock  and 
rescued  about  seventy.  One  was  drowned.  The  New  England  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  new  and  fast  Huntress.  About  this  time  the  steam  whistle 


came  into  use. 

The  Citizens’  Line,  in  1847,  ran  the  new  John  Marshall  ‘with  250 
cabin  berths  and  30  beautiful  staterooms,’  so  called  because  rooms 
first  had  the  names  of  states  instead  of  numbers,  on  triweekly  Boston- 


Portland  trips.  The  line  advertised  ‘fare  as  low  as  any  opposition  boat, 
meals  25  cents.  Competition  with  rival  lines  was  keen,  and  fares  foi  a 
while  dropped  to  a  dollar  and  then  fifty  cents.  The  Marshall  was  a  good 
sea  boat,  and  that  year  rode  out  a  severe  October  gale,  although  it  was 
found  necessary  to  throw  overboard  valuable  freight.  Fhe  lines  i\eie 


well  patronized,  and  in  October  1848  the  new  steamship  Sea  Gull,  Cap¬ 
tain  George  Davis,  made  her  first  trip  from  T  Wharf  to  Bath,  Gardi¬ 
ner,  Hallowell  and  Augusta.  Four  years  later  a  government  regulation 
required  the  use  of  red  and  green  lights  on  all  craft. 

During  the  later  ’fifties  the  Governor  and  later  the  Eastern  Queeti 
ran  to  Maine.  The  latter  burned  at  a  Wiscasset  wharf  in  1SG0,  but  was 
rebuilt  and  continued  until  succeeded  in  186G  by  the  New  York-built 
Star  of  the  East,  Captain  Jason  Collins,  both  favorably  recalled  by 
patrons  notv  living.  Jason  succeeded  his  father,  Captain  James  Collins, 
in  command  of  the  Queen,  and  in  1889  took  the  new  Bath-built  Kenne- 
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bee .  Early  in  1 881  the  Star  encountered  a  severe  easterly  gale  with  snow 
off  Boone  Island.  Heavy  seas  repeatedly  broke  over  her,  carrying  away 
a  lifeboat,  and  the  course  was  held  with  difficulty  in  darkness  and 
storm.  Fear  prevailed  as  suddenly  breakers  ahead  were  descried.  Cap¬ 
tain  Collins,  unaware  of  his  position,  promptly  anchored,  as  clearing 
weather  gave  it,  a  mile  westward  of  Tinker’s  Island,  Marblehead. 
About  ten  years  later  the  Star  was  rebuilt  and  renamed  Sagadahoc.  Her 
career  covered  a  half-century  and  she  ended  on  Long  Island  Sound  as 
the  Green  port. 

As  early  as  1818  a  small  boat  named  T om  Thumb,  fitted  with  engine 
and  paddle  wheels,  was  towed  from  Boston  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ken¬ 
nebec,  where  she  was  cast  off  and  ascended  the  river  against  the  tide  to 
Bath,  exciting  great  interest  on  arrival.  She  was  in  use  as  late  as  1828. 
Still  earlier,  in  1815,  an  unsuccessful  experiment  in  steam  navigation 
was  made  at  Wiscasset  with  the  small  Alpha,  fitted  with  crude  machin¬ 
ery  described  as  ‘a  screw  propeller  affixed  to  the  rudder’  with  an  endless 
chain  running  to  a  wheel  projecting  over  the  stern,  geared  to  a  revolv¬ 
ing  drum  driven  by  the  engine  by  a  similar  chain.  Steam  was  generated 
in  a  small  iron-hooped  boiler  in  which  a  water-tight  fire  box  was  in¬ 
serted.  Her  initial  trip  was  up  the  Sasanoa  to  Bath  and  beyond,  a  source 
of  curiosity  and  amusement,  for  chains  and  gear  made  so  much  noise 
the  boat  was  called  ‘Morgan’s  Rattler’  after  her  master.  These  were  the 
first  steam-propelled  boats  to  run  on  the  Kennebec. 

In  distinction  from  the  main  line,  boats  running  coastwise  in  Maine 
may  be  called  the  inside  line.  The  first  two  which  so  ran  were  named 
New  York  and  Maine,  the  former  a  brig-rigged  steam  packet  with  a 
wooden  working  beam.  At  ten-day  intervals  in  1824  she  made  tri¬ 
monthly  trips  from  Boston  to  Portland,  Belfast  and  Eastport.  Passen¬ 
gers  were  landed  on  the  coast  or  rivers  by  previous  agreement.  The 
Maine,  fitted  out  at  Bath,  is  described  as  the  hulls  of  two  schooners 
connected  by  crosswise  beams,  decked  over.  The  paddle  wheel  was  set 
between  the  hulls,  somewhat  like  a  stern-wheeler.  She  ran  from  Bath 
eastward,  and  on  a  trip  in  April  1825  rescued  sixteen  from  brig  Ocean, 
stranded  on  Mosquito  Island.  The  Maine  Inquirer,  Bath,  July  8  1825, 
stated:  ‘Passengers  on  board  the  Steam  Boat  Maine,  which  arrived  here 
yesterday  from  Eastport,  inform  us  that  they  have  been  from  Boston  to 
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Eastport  and  back  to  Bath  in  five  and  one-half  days;  stopped  at  Lubeck, 
Castine,  Belfast,  Owl’s  Head,  Boothbay  and  Bath.’  The  Boston-Booth- 
bay  fare  was  $6.50.  From  her  construction,  it  must  be  inferred  the 
Maine  was  unseaworthy  and  did  not  last  long,  but  she  was  one  of  the 
first  steamboats  to  churn  the  waters  of  Boothbay. 

Sailing  packets  predominated  between  Portland  and  Boothbay  until 
the  first  of  July  1851,  when  the  T.  F.  Secor,  named  after  an  early  con¬ 
structor  of  marine  engines  in  New  York,  began  a  tiiweekly  seivice  to 
Bristol  and  Damariscotta,  touching  at  Boothbay.  The  steamboat,  210 
tons,  was  commanded  by  Captain  Joseph  Stetson,  thought  to  have  been 

born  in  Nobleboro  about  1827.  She  ran  the  next  Year> then  the  service 
was  discontinued.  Again  sail  power  reigned,  although  there  is  mention 
in  October  1854  of  the  steamboat  Daniel  Webster  falling  in  with 
schooner  Regular  on  a  lee  shore  (Damariscove),  passing  a  line  and  tow¬ 
ing  her  into  Boothbay.  During  the  ’sixties  side-wheel  steamer  Charles 
Houghton  ran  between  Portland  and  Waldoboro,  also  serving  Booth- 
bay.  A  regular  Portland-Boothbay  service,  through  progressive  efforts 
of  Captain  Alfred  Race,  was  established  in  1887  with  the  Enterprise , 
built  in  Wilmington,  Delaware.  With  other  boys  in  a  rowboat,  it  was 
the  writer’s  fortune  to  witness  her  first  arrival  at  Boothbay  in  June,  and 
all  were  puzzled  at  her  appearance.  Although  a  heavy  roller  in  stormy 
weather,  she  was  a  successful  carrier  and  operated  under  Captain  Race 
for  many  years.  She  hailed  from  Portland  as  late  as  19 1^- 

Before  the  automobile  so  disastrously  affected  local  steamboating, 
the  principal  route  of  communication  to  and  from  Boothbay  was  the 
beautiful  inland  Sasanoa  waterway.  It  was  named  for  an  Indian  chief 
who,  in  1605,  was  thought  to  have  traversed  the  way  in  a  canoe  on  a 
visit  to  Weymouth’s  ship  Archangel,  then  lying  in  the  Kennebec. 
Champlain  also,  according  to  historians,  passed  through  upper  Hell 
Gate  in  an  exploring  pinnace  the  same  year,  and  rounded  the  island 
now  named  Westport. 

An  old  ship’s  account  records  that  a  sailor  returning  to  Boothbay  m 
1846  paid  ‘for  Passage  from  Bath  62  cents,’  presumably  by  rowboat. 
Three  years  later  a  family  letter  related:  ‘The  Phoenix  runs  twice  a 
week  from  Bath  to  Boothbay.’  Her  class  or  rig  is  left  to  conjecture.  For 
many  years  the  usual  mode  of  conveyance  was  by  sailboat  or  a  dory  with 
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sail,  such  as  was  conducted  by  Samuel  Donnell;  and  to  aid  them  against 
the  strong  current  in  upper  Hell  Gate,  ringbolts  were  inserted  in 
ledges  along  shore.  Their  remains  may  be  seen  to-day.  Donnell  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Gilman  A.  Low,  as  per  the  following  advertisement: 

BATH  AND  BOOTHBAY! 

The  Fast  Sailing  Pleasure  Boat, 

RIVAL,  CAPT.  G.  A.  LOWE, 

Having  accommodations  for  twenty-five  persons,  will,  until 
further  notice,  run  between  Bath  and  Boothbay,  every  day, 
touching  at  Georgtown,  Westport  and  Southport,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Cars  and  Steamboats  to  Boston,  leaving  and  ar¬ 
riving,  with  the  tides,  at  each  of  the  Steamboat  wharves  alter¬ 
nately.  Orders  may  be  left  with  W.  FI.  McLellan,  or  at  the 
Columbian  House. 

Passengers  will  be  called  for  at  any  point  on  the  route,  by 
signalizing  with  a  White  Flag. 

Bath,  Sept.  1,  1865. 

To  Gilman  A.  Low  belongs  the  credit  of  establishing  the  first  regular 
Bath  and  Boothbay  steam  service,  pioneer  in  the  business  eventually 
known  as  the  Eastern  Steamboat  Company.  The  year  (1866)  the  Star 
of  the  East  was  constructed,  the  small  steamer  Spray  was  launched  at 
Bath,  and  on  April  23rd  made  her  first  trip  to  Boothbay  under  Captain 
Low,  manned  by  William  Crooker,  William  Perkins  and  Edward  Foot. 
Gross  receipts  for  the  season  ending  December  18  1866  amounted  to 
$5292.  The  boat  was  popular  from  the  hrst,  and  at  the  height  of  the 
season — August — in  1868,  carried  1500  passengers  and  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  month  the  next  year,  1416.  To  carry  increasing  traffic  in  the 
’seventies  Sasanoa  and  the  smaller  Samoset  were  constructed;  the  Spray 
was  sold.  At  four-year  intervals,  beginning  in  1880,  the  Sebenoa, 
Wiwurna,  and  Nahanada  were  added  to  the  line.  The  largest  was  the 
Wiwurna,  101  feet  in  length.  She  was  launched  from  the  yard  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Rogers  in  June  1884,  to  be  ready  for  service  the  Fourth  of  July 
under  Captain  Low,  and  was  a  fast  well-built  steamboat  with  good 
passenger  capacity.  The  company,  whose  boats  were  Bath-built,  ap¬ 
propriately  named  them  after  Indian  sagamores  who  roamed  the 
forests  and  coast  of  this  vicinity  in  bygone  years. 
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A  few  incidents  relating  to  the  steamers  may  be  mentioned.  In  Aug¬ 
ust  1880,  the  Sebenoa’s  first  season,  she  struck  a  large  shark  off  Mouse 
Island,  cutting  it  to  pieces  and  entangling  the  propeller.  After  running 
for  fourteen  years,  the  Sasanoa  came  to  grief  in  July  1884,  striking  a 
reef  in  thick  fog.  After  passengers  were  removed  by  the  Samoset,  a 
rough  sea  in  the  Sheepscot  stove  in  the  cabin  and  she  filled.  The  boat 
was  salvaged.  Melting  snow  caused  a  flood  in  the  Kennebec  in  May 
1887,  and  the  tide  ran  so  strong  in  upper  Hell  Gate  that  the  Sasanoa , 
after  a  vain  effort  to  force  the  narrow  strait,  returned  to  Westport  to 
await  a  f  avorable  tide.  She  was  sold  in  the  fall.  During  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  President  Benjamin  Harrison  he  visited  Bath,  and  a  feature  of 
his  welcome  was  a  river  trip  on  the  Wiwurna  to  view  the  shipping 
under  construction  along  the  waterfront.  The  otherwise  festive  occa¬ 
sion  was  marred  by  a  heavy  rain,  and  the  President  sought  shelter  in  the 
pilot  house  with  Captain  Low.  The  gaily  bedecked  steamer’s  flags  hung 
limp  and  lifeless.  On  return  to  Boothbay  that  evening  the  Captain  and 
pretty  Jessie  Heal  spent  hours  drying  numerous  soppy  ensigns  and 
pennants.  It  is  said  the  only  serious  mishap  the  Wiwurna  encountered, 
while  commanded  by  Captain  Low,  happened  above  Bath  in  charge  of 
a  pilot.  As  she  neared  a  narrowing  of  the  river  where  the  current  ran 
swiftly,  the  Captain  became  apprehensive  and  spoke  to  the  pilot.  Soon 
afterward  the  boat  grazed  a  rock,  the  shock  jarred  a  man  sitting  on  the 
bow  rail  overboard.  He  was  drowned. 

Years  had  passed  with  numerous  marine  engine  improvements 
when,  in  1863,  the  IVaivenock  was  launched  at  Wiscasset,  ‘built  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  route  between  Bath,  Boothbay  and  Wiscasset.’  Although 
she  made  trips  to  Boothbay,  towing  on  the  Sheepscot  seems  to  have 
been  her  principal  use.  From  time  to  time  other  steamboats  plied  the 
pleasant  waters  of  the  Sasanoa,  Sheepscot  and  the  harbor  islands  of 
Boothbay.  Among  •them  may  be  mentioned  the  side-wheeler  Belling¬ 
ham,  the  first  to  make  Kennebec  excursions  to  Boothbay — a  source  of 
wonder  as  she  passed  through  Townsend  Gut  with  shores  lined  with 
people  to  view  the  interesting  sight.  Another  old-timer  was  the  ninety- 
footer  Henry  Morrison,  built  at  Williamsburg,  New  York,  1 854,  Edgar 
McClintock  master.  The  handsome  Islander  with  fine  lines,  built  a  year 
before  the  Wiwurna  and  rivaling  her  among  steamboat  admirers,  a 
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smaller  Islander  constructed  locally,  the  rebuilt  Samoset,  renamed 
Damarin,  the  more  recent  Boothbay,  Southport  and  Westport — all 
have  come  and  gone.  The  Winter  Harbor,  last  of  the  old-time  boats  to 
run,  ploughed  the  waters  of  the  Sheepscot  for  years  until  finally  forced 
out  of  business  by  motor-car  competition.  While  laid  up  at  a  Wiscasset 
wharf  in  1932  she  filled  and  sank.  The  Spray  was  reduced  to  the  status 
of  a  herring  boat,  and  recently  revisited  local  waters. 

About  1897  the  new  Bath-built  steamship  Lincoln  was  the  first  and 
only  one  to  run  directly  and  regularly  between  Boston  and  Boothbay. 
A  large,  fine  ship,  she  had  commodious  accommodations,  but  the  serv¬ 
ice  was  discontinued  and  the  Lincoln  sold  to  Southern  parties.  Since  it 
was  thought  that  name  might  prove  unpopular  there,  it  was  changed, 
and  during  the  winter  of  1909-10  the  steamer  foundered  in  a  storm  off 
shore.  All  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives. 

SHIPBUILDING 

The  development  of  shipbuilding  at  Townsend  or  Boothbay  arose 
from  the  necessities  of  its  early  settlers;  first  for  fishing,  secondly  for 
freightage  and  packet  service,  and  finally  for  growing  importance  of 
West  Indian  and  South  American  trade.  Numerous  protected  inlets 
provided  good  harborage  and  shipyard  locations.  One  of  the  earliest 
settlements  was  at  Sheepscot  on  the  river  of  that  name,  and  there  about 
1675  William  Pliips,  afterward  knighted  and  a  royal  governor  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  built  a  vessel  which  was  utilized  by  settlers  in  escaping  when 
the  hamlet  was  ravaged  by  Indians.  Many  other  small  vessels,  including 
the  Jolly  Roger ,  were  built  on  the  river  in  early  days.  Bluff-bowed  craft 
they  were,  but  stanchly  built  of  oak  from  virgin  forests.  An  English 
record  gives  the  names  of  three  sloops,  from  forty  to  fifty  tons,  con¬ 
structed  at  Townsend  in  1763,  and  in  the  report  of  the  capture  of 
Fort  Pownal  in  1775,  Major  Edward  Emerson  stated  that  the  several 
vessels  seized  there  were  built  at  Boothbay. 

Before  the  Revolution  the  cost  of  shipbuilding  was  low,  varying  ac¬ 
cording  to  materials  used;  the  expense  of  constructing  a  ship  at  Wis¬ 
casset  in  1 802,  composed  of  yellow-barked  oak,  birch,  maple  and  beech, 
was  about  forty  dollars  per  ton  ready  for  sea.  Shipwrights’  wages,  then 
and  there,  were  $1.33  per  day.  After  timber  had  been  felled  in  the 
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forest,  generally  in  wintertime,  it  was  thoroughly  seasoned;  the  heavy 
oak  keel  was  laid  down  and  steam-bent  white  oak  ribs  planked  with  at 
least  three-inch  oak  plank.  Hackmatack  or  white  oak  was  used  for 
knees  and  locust  for  treenails,  called  trunnels.  A  copper-fastened  ship 
rated  higher  than  one  fastened  with  iron,  although  both  materials  were 
used.  The  vessel  was  thoroughly  salted  between  ceiling  and  outside 
planking.  In  fact  so  many  ships  were  built  that  by  1855,  a  very  prosper¬ 
ous  year  in  wooden  shipbuilding,  there  was  a  scarcity  of  white  oak  in 
this  section.  Early  the  next  year  seven  cargoes  of  timber,  from  extensive 
forests  in  Ohio,  were  sent  from  New  York  to  Kennebunk  for  shipbuild¬ 
ing.  The  East  Boothbay-built  Gloucester  fisherman  Carrie  W.  Babson 
was  constructed  of  Ohio  white  oak,  with  cabin  finished  in  oak,  ash  and 
walnut.  The  expedient  of  building  a  brig  of  one-inch  oak  plank  of 
seven  thicknesses  was  tried  about  1787  and,  as  she  was  a  regular  trader 
twenty  years  later,  a  brig  named  Milo  was  constructed  on  the  same  plan 
at  Norwich  in  1807.  She  was  said  to  work  well  and  sail  fast. 

Various  expedients  for  sheathing  wooden  vessels’  bottoms  have  been 
tried,  but  nothing  has  ever  equaled  copper.  Leather  sheathing  was 
first  tried  on  a  schooner  named  Eliza,  but  was  found  impracticable  in 
1824,  as  barnacles  adhered  to  it  to  an  astonishing  degree.  In  1829  a  ship- 
of-the-line  was  put  on  the  stocks  at  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  to  be  sheathed 
with  india  rubber.  Zinc  also  was  used  on  an  English  vessel.  New  Maine- 
built  brigs,  for  West  Indian  trade,  were  often  sheathed  with  light  boards 
which,  after  a  few  voyages,  were  stripped  off  and  replaced  with  copper. 
It  was  expensive  but  worth  while.  When  in  1861  bark  Windward  was 
coppered  to  the  bends  in  Bristol,  England,  1 150  sheets  were  required. 
The  process  was  to  apply  a  layer  of  coarse  linen  or  felt  to  the  planking; 
then  copper  sheets,  usually  measuring  forty-eight  by  fourteen  inches, 
were  nailed  down  upon  it.  Lloyd’s  always  rated  a  copper-bottomed  ship 
higher.  The  process  came  into  general  use  during  the  last  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  the  Bounty,  famous  for  the  mutiny  in  1789,  was 


coppered. 

Ships  of  the  period  of  1800  had  yellow  sides,  red  bottoms  and  white 
figureheads;  a  derelict  in  1834  was  reported  with  nine  painted  ports  on 
each  side  and  a  fore-and-aft  yellow  streak  divided  by  a  black  one.  I  he 
figurehead  was  an  officer’s  bust  with  cocked  hat  and  epaulets.  The  deck 
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was  painted  red.  A  derelict  topsail  schooner  the  same  year  had  a 
twenty-foot  quarter-deck,  high  waist  and  a  white  arch  molded  on  the 
stern.  Within  the  writer’s  recollection  old  coasters  with  ornamented 
sterns,  some  with  Masonic  emblems,  put  in  at  Boothbay.  As  a  rule  the 
older  the  vessel  the  more  elaborate  the  carvings.  For  instance,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  account  of  a  wreck  in  Florida  in  1843: 

About  twenty  miles  south  of  Indian  River  bar,  a  portion  of  the  stern  of  a 
large  vessel  was  found  a  short  time  since  on  the  beach,  with  several  planks 
and  some  spars,  all  badly  charred  by  fire.  The  carved  work  in  part  was 
entire,  consisting  of  a  half-size  Indian  figure  occupying  its  centre,  to  the  left 
of  which  was  a  deer,  standing  upright,  a  tree,  from  which  was  suspended  a 
quiver  and  three  birds,  wigwam,  canoe  reversed,  paddle,  tomahawk,  spear, 
bow  and  arrow.  The  dress  of  the  figure  was  red  and  gold,  the  ground  work 
of  the  ornaments  white  and  gilded.  .  .  .  The  carved  work  of  the  billet  head 
was  also  found,  consisting  of  leaves,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  an  Eagle 
ready  to  take  wing. 


I11  1786  Wiscasset  citizens  petitioned  that  it  be  made  a  port  of  entry, 
on  the  plea  that  it  was  the  largest  shipping  centre  in  Lincoln  County 
and  that  it  was  inconvenient  for  masters  to  go  to  Boothbay  by  water  or 
difficult  wood  roads  to  enter  and  clear  their  vessels.  Later  the  request 
was  granted,  with  Boothbay  part  of  the  marine  district.  In  1800  nearly 
thirty  square-rigged  vessels,  totaling  about  ten  thousand  tons,  weie 
owned  at  Wiscasset.  The  marine  district  tonnage  increased  to  i4>538 
in  1 806,  and  to  17,672  in  1811;  but  fell  off  during  the  War  of  1812,  then 
increased  greatly.  In  comparison  with  later  built  vessels  these  were  of 
small  tonnage,  and  the  largest  merchantman  afloat  at  New  \oik  in 
1823  was  tlie  slliP  Splendid,  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred  tons. 
When,  in  1832,  Clapp  and  Boynton  launched  the  copper-fastened  ship 
Sarah,  476  tons,  she  was  the  largest  vessel  built  at  Bath  since  1815.  The 
method  of  determining  a  ship’s  tonnage  at  that  period  was  the  Colonial 
mode,  called  old  measurement,  which  continued  until  the  close  of 


Civil  War  days. 

In  1832  the  average  life  of  American-built  vessels  was  estimated  at 
thirteen  years.  A  noteworthy  exception  was  the  7  rue  Love,  built  at 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  in  1764;  a  privateer,  appearing  in  1851  as  an  Arc¬ 
tic  whaleship  owned  at  Hull,  England,  also  in  1873*  this  connection 
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the  Boothbay  schooners  Brilliant  and  T rue  Republican,  constructed  in 
1835  and  1849  respectively,  each  had  a  life  of  about  sixty-five  years. 

Most  of  the  early  Boothbay  vessels  were  built  at  Bristol  and  else¬ 
where;  of  those  constructed  in  town,  the  locations  and  builders  are  now 
unknown.  In  a  French  Spoliation  claim  John  Murray  McFarland  de¬ 
posed  that  he  ‘was  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  vessels  having 
built  and  been  the  owner  of  many.’  They  perhaps  were  constructed  on 
the  site  of  the  marine  railway,  for  he  was  the  owner  of  that  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  property  before  1800,  with  his  fishing  stand  and  wharf  on  the  shore 
inside  Harbor  Island. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  determined  and  successful  effort 
to  build  locally  was  made  by  David  R.  and  James  Adams,  brothers,  who 
established  a  shipyard  on  protected  waters  at  the  southern  head  of 
Oven’s  Mouth.  The  firm  built  a  number  of  fishing  vessels,  topsail 
schooners  and  in  1838  brig  Tecumseh.  Several  years  later  John  Mc- 
Dougall,  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia,  took  over  this  yard  and  built  a  bark, 
several  brigs  and  smaller  craft.  The  launching  of  brig  Onward  in  the 
fall  of  1852  marked  the  passing  of  this  yard,  for  the  water  was  too 
shallow  for  the  ships  he  planned.  Therefore  McDougall  removed  his 
scene  of  operations  to  Hodgdon’s  Mills,  now  East  Boothbay,  where  he 
built  ship  Wanderer  and  other  vessels.  His  larger  undertaking  was  un¬ 
successful,  however,  and  he  failed  with  an  unfinished  ship  on  the  stocks 
and  timbers  ready  for  another  one.  The  latter  were  used  in  construct¬ 
ing  bark  Gan-Eden  on  the  eastern  side  of  Boothbay  harbor,  near  where 
the  byroad  from  Sprucewold  meets  Atlantic  Street.  The  incompleted 
ship  was  purchased,  finished  and  launched  at  Hodgdon’s  Mills  by  the 
Pattens  of  Bath.  Named  Ivanhoe,  she  was  the  last  square-rigged  vessel 
Boothbay  yards  produced.  James  McDougall,  later  partner  of  William 
Seavey,  succeeded  to  his  brother’s  business.  They  were  experienced 
shipbuilders. 

The  McDougall  yard  was  used  by  the  shipbuilding  firm  of  Andrew 
and  William  Adams,  who  before  had  built  near  by.  The  brothers  were 
nephews  of  D.  R.  and  J.  Adams.  A.  and  W.  Adams’s  first  vessel  seems 
to  have  been  the  big  pinky  Only  Son,  in  1831.  The  firm’s  career  covered 
a  score  or  more  years,  and  they  built  numerous  fine  vessels.  William 
Adams  and  Son,  also  descendants,  continued  the  business.  All  in  all  the 
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Adams  family  played  a  very  prominent  part  in  local  shipbuilding.  1  he 
Lincoln  County  map,  1857,  lists  the  shipyards  at  Hodgdon’s  Mills, 
following  the  shore  southward,  as  Caleb  Hodgdon’s,  the  McDougall 
yard,  William  and  James  Seavey’s  spar  yard  and  that  of  William  Mur¬ 
ray.  The  Hodgdon  yard  had  then  existed  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and 
the  business  he  founded  was  carried  on  by  descendants  with  credit  to 
themselves  and  the  community.  Others  who  built  on  the  river  were 
Benjamin  Reed,  whose  name  teas  borne  by  one  of  his  vessels,  Levi 
Reed,  Samuel  and  Charles  Murray.  Jacob  G.  Fuller  had  a  yard  in  the 
vicinity  at  the  head  of  Linekin’s  Bay.  There,  before  the  Civil  War,  he 
built  \he  Foaming  Billow  and  continued  the  business  into  the  ’eighties. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  century  Rice  Brothers  built  a  number  of 
yachts;  and  the  old  shipyards,  whence  lofty  ships  slid  down  the  ways 
into  their  native  element,  are  now  used  for  boatbuilding. 

In  the  1850’s  the  principal  shipyards  at  the  Harbor  were  those  of 
Stephen  Sargent  and  John  W.  Weymouth.  The  former  was  011  the  small 
point  of  land  northerly  from  the  later  location  of  the  Eastern  Steam¬ 
boat  Company’s  wharf,  built  out  from  part  of  the  site  of  the  Weymouth 
yard.  As  boys  Stephen  and  Charles  learned  their  trade  in  the  yard  of 
their  father,  Edward  B.  Sargent, on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Harbor.  After 
constructing  numerous  fine  vessels  Stephen  Sargent  moved  to  the  en¬ 
virons  of  Portland  to  build  the  well-known  barks  of  the  Lewis  fleet. To  a 
certain  extent  at  the  local  yard  Moses  R.  White  was  associated  with  him. 

Weymouth  was  noted  as  the  constructor  of  the  fast-sailing  ship  John 
G.  Richardson.  I11  the  summer  of  1857  Captain  John  B.  Emerson  bar¬ 
gained  for  the  construction  of  a  vessel  with  approximate  dimensions  of 
the  bark  Gan-Eden,  constructed  that  fall  but  not  at  the  Weymouth 
yard.  I11  part  the  shipbuilder  wrote: 

John  W.  Weymouth  has  agreed  to  build  . . .  the  hull  and  spars  of  a  Barque 
of  the  following  dimensions:  Length,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet; 
Breadth,  twenty-eight  feet  six  inches;  Depth,  eleven  feet  six  inches,  for  the 
sum  of  thirty-eight  dollars  per  ton.  Measurements  computed  on  the  above 
specified  dimensions.  To  be  built  in  a  good  and  workmanlike  manner  and 

of  good  materials  of  the  kind  following: 

Floor  Hard  wood  or  Oak,  toptimbers  one-half  White  Oak  and  one  half 
hackmatack,  or  the  whole  white  oak  and  no  hard  wood  to  come  above  light 
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water  mark,  the  stem  and  stern  to  be  of  White  Oak.  Floor  to  be  planked  to 
light  water  with  hard  wood  and  from  light  water  to  the  wales  Oak.  Wales 
to  be  white  oak.  Beams  and  ceiling  hard  pine.  Ceiling  on  the  floor  to  be 
yellow  birch  or  hard  pine  three  inches  thick.  Ceiling  from  the  floor  heads 
to  the  deck,  hard  pine  from  eight  to  five  inches  thick  and  to  be  square  fast¬ 
ened.  Deck  plank  to  be  three  inches  thick  merchantable  pine.  Said  Vessel 
to  have  hanging  Knees  and  Breasthooks,  both  forward  and  aft  and  to  be 
butts  and  bilge  bolted  with  copper  and  to  be  copper  spiked.  After  and  for¬ 
ward  house  to  be  suitable  for  a  Vessel  of  that  size  and  to  be  in  every  way 
satisfactory. 

Locally  the  construction  of  square-rigged  vessels  reached  high  water 
mark  in  1854:  two  ships,  a  bark  and  two  brigs  totaled  about  3000  tons. 
While  no  square-riggers  seem  to  have  been  built  in  the  sixties,  many 
hue  schooners  were  launched,  including  the  E.  K.  Dresser  at  the 
abandoned  Sargent  yard. 

The  Cyrus  McKown  yard  occupied  the  space  a  bit  south  of  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  present  site  of  Charles  Kenniston’s  store  and  easterly  to  the 
water.  A  diary  item  dated  June  4  1867  reads:  Pleasant  and  warm.  The 
vessel  called  Old  Chad  launched  to-day  across  the  road,  a  great  numbei 
out  to  see  it — had  a  clambake.  Vessel  went  off  nice.’  Constructed  of  ex¬ 
cellent  materials  and  workmanship  by  John  Holton,  master  builder 
for  McKown,  she  was  a  beautiful  schooner  with  fine  lines  and  propor¬ 
tions.  His  brother  William  and  Jeremiah  C.  Holton  also  were  ship¬ 
wrights. 

Returning  to  Oven’s  Mouth,  Washington  Reed  had  a  small  yaid  on 
the  eastern  shore  where  he  rebuilt  the  pinky  I  wo  Brothers  and  con¬ 
structed  the  Arrow,  Edith  or  Maggie  May,  and  the  W  ild  Rose.  The 
Arrow  and  the  May  were  hauled  on  rollers  by  oxen  from  his  home  to 
the  shore.  Fishing  craft  were  built  also  on  Hodgdon’s  Island. 

Sails  for  the  square-riggers  of  the  ’fifties  were  made  at  Joseph  W. 
Tao-o-art’s  sail  loft  at  Wiscasset.  About  1858  A.  J.  Plummer  and  Daniel 

00  '  . 

W.  Sawyer  began  sailmaking  at  Boothbay.  1  he  firm  of  Sawyer  and 
Plummer  did  a  good  business  with  fishermen  for  a  decade,  then  sold 
out  to  an  experienced  sailmaker  named  James  C.  Poole,  who  was  lol- 
lowed  by  his  brother  Eben. 
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THE  TOPSAIL  SCHOONERS 

The  Diamond  was  a  topsail  schooner  of  ninety-odd  tons  owned  by 
Jacob  Auld,  Joseph  McCobb,  James  and  John  Fullerton  and 
James  Holton,  mariners,  all  of  Boothbay.  Built  there  in  1818,  the  vessel 
was  commanded  first  by  James  Fullerton,  who  employed  her  in  West 
Indian  trade.  His  last  voyage  in  her  was  from  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
to  Norfolk,  thence  in  April  of  1825  to  Montego  Bay,  on  the  northwest 
side  of  Jamaica.  He  returned  to  Boston  in  June,  and  then  took  com¬ 
mand  of  schooner  Hannah  and  Jane. 

Thereafter  the  Diamond  was  engaged  in  coasting,  with  an  occasional 
southern  voyage,  until  she  was  lost  off  Boothbay  under  command  of  a 
Captain  Holton,  probably  James.  The  schooner  left  Owl’s  Head  on  a 
midsummer  morning  in  1829,  bound  for  Cape  Cod.  The  weather  was 
rough  and  foggy,  and  after  twice  misstaying  while  attempting  to  wear, 
she  ran  on  the  ledges  of  Pumpkin  Rock  and  remained  fast.  The  crew 
of  two  men  and  a  boy  hung  to  the  rigging  for  two  hours,  and  when  the 
tide  ebbed  all  were  able  to  reach  the  rock.  Later  they  were  taken  off 
and  landed  at  Boothbay.  Captain  Holton  had  been  in  the  coasting 
trade  for  twelve  years,  and  this  was  his  first  disaster.  The  vessel,  a  total 
loss,  was  stripped  and  the  anchors,  sails  and  rigging  auctioned  off  by 
John  McClintock  at  the  store  of  Colonel  Jacob  Auld. 

The  Enterprise ,  constructed  at  Aina  in  1825,  was  owned  at  Booth- 
bay  by  David  R.  Adams,  N.  T.  Knight  and  William  Reed.  The 
schooner  hailed  from  Wiscasset,  captained  by  James  Fullerton.  A  brief 
account  of  one  of  his  voyages  soon  after  taking  command  in  1 826,  found 
in  an  old  shipping  protest,  follows: 

After  a  voyage  to  Jamaica  the  Enterprise  sailed  from  Boston  in  No¬ 
vember  for  Pointe  de  Fer,  near  Barataria,  Louisiana,  the  old-time  haunt 
of  pirate  Jean  Lafitte,  where  Fullerton  arrived  after  a  forty-day  pass¬ 
age,  without  incident  except  the  loss  of  a  boat  in  a  gale.  With  him  were 
the  brothers  Augustus  and  John  Auld  and  Daniel  Durant,  Boothbay 
sailor  lads.  Augustus,  then  about  twenty-three,  was  lost  at  sea  in  1851. 

On  anchoring  eighteen  miles  off  shore  they  found  two  other  vessels, 
brig  Union  and  schooner  Prudence,  also  bound  for  the  same  destina- 
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tion.  The  next  day  a  pilot  appeared  and  took  the  vessels  within  five  or 
six  miles  from  the  point,  where  they  anchored  in  two  fathoms  of  water. 
The  master  and  John  Auld  used  the  small  boat  to  sound  out  a  nearer 
passage  to  the  land,  but  found  the  water  too  shallow.  On  landing  at  the 
point,  a  bottle  enclosing  a  letter  from  the  collector  of  customs  at  New 
Iberia  was  found  addressed  to  one  Gill,  to  whom  the  caigo  was  con¬ 
signed.  The  cargoes  of  the  other  vessels  seemingly  were  consigned  to 
him  also,  but  since  he  neither  appeared  nor  could  be  found  the  three 
masters  offered  their  cargoes  to  two  men  associated  with  Gill.  They, 
however,  did  not  feel  empowered  to  act,  and  refused  acceptance. 

Christmas  came  and  found  the  vessels  idle  and  waiting.  At  midnight 
of  the  following  day  a  heavy  off-shore  gale  sprang  up  which  blew  the 
water  out  so  far  that  at  low  tide  the  vessels  were  left  careened  on  the 
flats.  After  waiting  ten  days  in  vain  for  the  consignee  to  appear,  -the 
captains  consulted  on  board  the  brig  and  decided  that  it  would  not  be 
feasible  to  land  their  cargoes  without  lighters.  Therefore,  on  New 
Year’s  Day  of  1827,  the  Enterprise  sailed  for  Mobile,  where  Captain 
Fullerton  entered  a  protest.  How  the  affair  ended  is  unknown,  but  it 
illustrates  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  a  shipmaster  in  port. 

In  May  Captain  Fullerton  arrived  at  Bath  via  New  York.  After  a 
few  more  trips,  while  bound  for  Saint  Croix,  the  Enterprise  was 
wrecked  in  January  1828,  on  Tobasco  bar.  The  ciew  weie  saved,  but 
vessel  and  cargo  were  a  total  loss. 

Topsail  schooner  Katherine  was  constructed  at  Hodgdon’s  Mills  in 
1827  by  Caleb  Hodgdon.  She  was  owned  by  the  builder,  his  brother 
Tyler  and  Clark  Linekin,  her  first  and  only  master.  Of  goodly  burden 
and  build,  the  vessel  not  only  visited  West  Indian  waters,  but  early  in 

1830  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Bordeaux. 

In  the  fall  the  vessel  was  loading  at  New  Orleans  for  Marseille.  Yel¬ 
low  fever  was  prevalent  and  Captain  Linekin  was  not  well,  neverthe¬ 
less  he  sailed,  and  the  fifth  day  out,  October  1 830,  died  of  fever  and  was 
buried  at  sea.  The  mate  took  charge,  and  on  Hallowe’en  the  Katherine 
struck  on  a  reef  near  Dog  Island  in  Apalachicola  Bay,  and  with  the 
cargo  became  a  total  loss.  Nine  years  later  a  revolving  light  was  erected 
on  the  west  end  of  the  island. 

In  the  previous  decade  Captain  Linekin  had  sailed  for  the  Hodgdons 
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as  master  of  their  pinky  Defiance  and  topsail  schooner  Ruby.  In  the 
latter  he  arrived  at  Norfolk  in  the  spring  of  1825,  nine  daYs  from 
Grenada  via  Turks  Islands.  On  Thanksgiving  Day  the  same  year  he 
was  married  at  Boothbay  to  Catherine  Id.  Lewis,  a  village  belle  of  nine¬ 
teen,  after  whom  his  last  command  was  evidently  named. 

A  long-lived  vessel  was  the  Julia  and  Martha,  a  typical  old-time 
coaster  whose  bluff  bows  buffeted  the  seas  for  about  seventy  years.  The 
schooner  was  built  by  David  R.  and  James  Adams  at  their  yard  on 
Oven’s  Mouth  waters  for  command  of  John  Pinkham  2d,  and  was 


named  after  two  of  his  daughters.  Owned  by  the  builders  and  Benja¬ 
min  Pinkham,  she  was  launched  in  midsummer  of  1833.  Rigged  as  a 
topsail  schooner,  she  was  employed  as  a  coal  and  lumber  carrier,  al¬ 
though  West  Indian  voyages  also  were  made. 

During  her  long  career  the  J.  and  M.  met  with  the  usual  vicissitudes 
of  the  sea,  necessitating  rebuilding  her  in  1851  and  on  other  occasions. 
Several  of  these  incidents  are  available.  For  instance,  in  March  1845 
Captain  Pinkham  grounded  his  vessel  at  Edgartown,  and  in  the  fall 
put  in  at  Boothbay  with  the  schooner  half  full  of  water,  having  struck 
on  Isle  au  Haut  the  day  before.  In  June  the  next  year  she  sailed  from 
Wiscasset  manned  by  Captain  Nathaniel  Pinkham,  David  McKown, 


Isaac  Pinkham,  George  Brewer,  all  of  Boothbay,  and  one  other.  On  a 
summer-time  passage  in  1847  frotn  Pictou  with  coal  toi  Piovidence, 
southwest  head  winds  were  encountered,  and  during  a  heavy  squall  a 
man  was  lost  overboard,  also  the  boat  and  the  foietopmast  cat  tied 
away.  Another  disaster  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1855,  when  the  schooner 
went  ashore  on  Flog  Island  Ledge  below  Portland,  leaving  hei  in  bad 
position  on  rough  rocks.  She  came  off  the  next  night  at  high  tide,  but 
was  found  somewhat  hogged  and  the  keel  badly  chafed.  Again  the 
vessel  was  rebuilt.  Late  111  1888  the  J.  and  I\l.  arrived  at  Ciand  Manan 
water-logged.  It  was  thought  that  her  sailing  days  wei e  ovei  and  that 
she  was  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost.  Not  so.  I  he  old  vessel  was  repaired 
and  in  commission  at  Calais  as  late  as  1901. 


For  almost  forty  years  the  coaster  plied  in  and  out  of  Boothbay, 
owned  and  captained  by  local  mariners.  In  the  early  ’sixties  Andrew 
McFarland  was  the  owner  and  master.  Later  in  the  decade  Jacob 
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Toothaker  was  managing  owner.  He  had  her  rebuilt;  and  a  few  years 
afterward  a  change  of  ownership  took  the  vessel  to  Calais  for  a  home 


port.  ..  , 

The  topsail  schooner  Texas,  named  after  the  then  Republic  ot 

Texas,  was  built  at  Nobleboro  in  1839  for  Thomas  Hodgdon  of  West- 
port  and  Allen  Lewis  of  Boothbay,  and  was  commanded  first  by  Charles 
Reed.  One  of  her  early  voyages  was  to  Mobile  in  January  1840.  Din¬ 
ing  the  summer  Captain  Reed  made  two  trips  to  Georgia  for  timbei 
for  Bath  shipyards.  Then  he  took  command  of  brig  Abigail. 

In  the  fall  Captain  William  S.  Emerson  bought  into  the  Texas  for  a 
coaster,  and  sailed  from  Boothbay  for  New  Orleans  with  hay,  lime  and 
lumber.  The  crew  consisted  of  Samuel  M.  Reed,  mate  and  brother-in- 
law  of  the  master;  Alexander  Wylie  Reed,  a  brother  of  Samuel,  An¬ 
drew  Emerson,  George  Giles,  Charles  and  Chandler  Ayer.  It  is  thought 
that  Joseph  Reed  also  was  on  board.  A  run  of  1 16  miles  was  made  the 
first  day,  followed  by  one  of  1 76.  The  Hole  in  the  Wall  and  the  Double 
Headed  Shot  Key  were  sighted,  and  a  few  days  after  clearing  the 
Bahama  Banks  the  voyagers  were  abeam  of  the  numerous  mound-like 
ridges  of  white  sand,  swept  up  by  the  influence  of  wind  and  tide,  com¬ 
prising  the  several  islets  called  the  Dry  Tortugas,  which  lie  some  sixty 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Key  West.  ‘Tortuga’  is  Spanish  for  tortoise  01- 
turtle,  as  numerous  sea  turtles  frequent  adjacent  waters.  The  sand- 
mounds  are  called  ‘Dry’  in  distinction  from  reefs  awash  at  low  water. 
Twenty-five  days  brought  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  which 

they  ascended  slowly  in  November. 

The  population  of  New  Orleans  at  that  time  was  102,000,  including 

23,000  slaves.  A  chronicler,  writing  in  1838,  stated: 


New  Orleans  has  been  rated  as  the  third  city  of  the  Union;  but  she  is  in 
reality  the  third  only  in  population,  and  second  in  a  commercial  point  o 
view.  Her  imports  arc  exceeded  now  only  by  New  York  and  Boston  ant 
her  exports  are  nearly  triple  any  port  of  the  United  States,  except  New  York, 
which  New  Orleans  exceeds  one-tliird. 


While  the  Texas  was  in  the  Crescent  City  harbor  in  December 
Joseph  Reed,  either  on  the  schooner  or  some  other  vessel  in  port,  diet 
in  his  twenty-second  year.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Captain  Joseph  Rcei  . 
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The  port  was  crowded  with  shipping,  and  not  obtaining  a  cargo,  the 
Texas  took  her  departure  in  ballast,  leaving  the  river  by  the  southwest 
pass  which  came  in  vogue  in  1837,  when  the  northeast  pass  shoaled  up, 
and  was  used  until  1850,  when  its  sixteen-foot  depth  became  too  shal¬ 
low  Captain  Emerson  proceeded  westward  along  the  low-lying  coast 
of  Louisiana  to  Atchafalaya  Bay  for  freight.  The  homeward  passage 
started  in  January  1841  from  Raccoon  Point,  the  western  extremity  of 
Isle  Derniere.  Thirty  days  out  Boston  Light  was  passed,  and  a  wee 
later  she  sailed  for  Boothbay,  welcomed  home  after  an  absence  ot  tour 

months.  ,  • 

Alexander  Wylie  Reed  continued  in  the  T exas  and  on  a  Saturday  in 

December  1842,  sail  was  made  in  the  harbor  of  Boothbay  and  she  stood 

out  to  sea  bound  for  Rhode  Island  with  lumber  and  firewood.  Stiong 

west  breezes  and  cold  weather  were  encountered  the  first  night  out, 

and  spray  froze  on  the  deck  load.  The  light  sails  were  taken  in  the  fore 

part  of  the  night,  the  foretopsail  reefed  and  mainsail  double  reefed 

Cape  Cod  was  sighted  at  nine  o’clock  Sunday  morning,  an  as  t  ic 

wind  hauled  to  the  north  the  schooner  fetched  up  to  the  land  between 

Nauset  and  Chatham  late  in  the  afternoon.  A  severe  nor  west  squa 

struck  the  vessel  and  the  mainsail  was  taken  in.  The  schooner  was  kept 

before  the  wind,  with  an  experienced  sailor  named  Kent  at  the  helm  t 

was  blowing  very  hard,  and  Captain  Emerson  decided  to  run  out  t  te 

southern  channel.  He  shaped  the  course  to  clear  the  shoals,  and  scut  - 

ded  for  an  hour  under  reefed  topsail,  foresail  and  jib. 

As  the  gale  and  sea  increased  the  master  thought  it  advisable  to 
lower  the  foresail  and  reef  it.  Accordingly  he  ordered  Alexander  to 
aid  him,  and  the  latter  hastened  below  for  a  reef  plat.  They  went  or- 
ward  and  lowered  away,  the  sail  blowing  hard  against  the  lore-rigging. 
As  Alexander  got  hold  of  the  peak  downhaul,  a  heavy  sea  swung  the 
vessel  off  her  course.  The  wind  took  the  foresail  aback,  and  instant  > 
the  heavy  boom  jibed  over,  sweeping  the  lad  overboard.  Captain  Emer¬ 
son  ran  aft  and  hove  over  some  wood  to  aid  him.  The  vessel,  ree  mg  o 
eioht  or  nine  knots,  left  the  unfortunate  sailor  far  astern,  seen  mo¬ 
mentarily  on  a  rising  sea.  Kent  put  the  helm  down,  but  before  she  cou  < 
be  brought  to  with  nothing  but  head  sail  on,  they  lost  sigh  of  him 
the  cohering  darkness  of  a  wintry  night.  Nothing  more  could  be  done, 
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and  they  sadly  filled  away  on  the  course.  The  sailor,  aged  twenty-one, 
'was  the  youngest  child  of  Alexander  Reed. 

A  girl,  Nancy  Boyd,  wrote: 

It  is  just  such  a  day  as  it  was  that  poor  Alexander  was  lost,  it  is  very  cold 
and  blustering.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  down  to  the  schoolhouse  to 
a  spelling  school  and  I  went  up  to  Mrs.  Emerson’s  and  he  went  home,  and 
the  next  morning  he  sailed  and  the  next  afternoon  he  was  lost  and  we  did 
not  hear  of  it  ’til  three  weeks  after  that.  I  hope  the  poor  fellow  is  better  off 
than  he  was  in  this  wicked  world. 

On  board  at  the  time  was  Thomas  B.  Farmer,  lost  in  the  memorable 
April  gale  of  1851.  Other  seamen  of  the  Texas  lost  at  sea  were  James 
Love  and  John  Ellingwood  Lewis,  Andrew  Emerson,  and  John  Q.  A. 
Kennedy,  drowned  in  the  harbor  of  Boothbay,  aged  seventeen.  The 
mate,  S.  M.  Reed,  after  a  colorful  career  as  master,  was  lost  with  the 
Dresden . 

The  various  mates  of  the  schooner,  brave  mariners  all,  had  spellings 
of  their  own  and  their  entries  in  the  log  book  run  thus:  ‘Drifted  on  the 
Beech  with  boath  Anchors  Ahead,’  and  at  New  York  ‘a  schooner  car¬ 
ried  away  the  four  yard  by  Axident.’  Merrimac  is  spelled  Marymack 
and  a  laconic  entry  at  Savannah  reads:  ‘Capt.  and  crue  gon  to  church,’ 
followed  on  arrival  in  Boston  on  Sunday,  February  25  1844:  ‘All  gone 
to  Mr.  Taylor  church.’  Taylor  was  the  famous  sailor-preacher  of  whom 
much  has  been  written.  Times  were  different  then,  and  our  grand¬ 
fathers  were  more  religious  than  the  present  generation. 

For  four  years  Captain  Emerson  employed  the  Texas  in  freighting 
hither  and  thither  along  the  coast  from  Maine  to  Texas.  Numerous 
Boothbay  lads  received  their  maritime  training  on  board.  On  a  passage 
from  Boothbay  for  Richmond,  Virginia,  with  lime  loaded  at  Lubec, 
the  crew  list  contains  the  names  of  J.  W.  Pratt,  mate;  William  J.  Emer¬ 
son,  William  Kelley  and  John  Jackson.  Five  days  out  (March  31  1844) 
the  log  book  records: 

This  [day]  begins  with  Light  Variable  winds,  thick  weather  &  heavy  sea. 
Course  WSW.,  wind  ENE.  At  12  Noon  set  the  Maine  Saill;  2  Reelt;  at  it 
p.M.  took  in  Maine  Saile,  the  wind  Blowing  a  Complect  gail  8c  the  sea  make- 
ing  a  fair  Breech  over  us  8c  setled  the  Top  sail  down;  saw  a  Number  of  saile 
Lying  too.  So  ends  these  24  hours. 
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A  safe  arrival  followed,  and  the  next  year  found  Captain  Emerson  in 
command  of  brig  Olive  Branch. 

About  Christmas  1850  the  Texas  lay  at  anchor  in  Portland,  riding 
out  a  severe  nor’easter.  That  night  brig  Hudson  drifted  against  her, 
stove  in  the  schooner’s  bow,  and  she  foundered.  The  crew  reached  the 
brig.  The  hull  was  an  impediment  to  navigation,  and  to  clear  the 
harbor  channel  it  was  raised.  In  1868  the  Texas  was  sold  in  Portland 
for  $2700.  Rebuilt  on  two  occasions,  she  remained  in  service  for  many 
years. 

The  Westport,  eighty-five  feet  in  length,  was  built  at  Boothbay  in 
1845.  Because  of  her  size  and  topsail  rig,  the  schooner  at  times  was 
listed  as  a  brig.  First  the  ownership  was  vested  largely  in  Andrew 
Adams  who,  with  his  brother  William,  probably  constructed  the  vessel 
at  Hodgdon’s  Mills. 

The  schooner,  during  a  life  span  of  ten  years,  had  a  number  of 
masters,  including  John  Kent,  John  Reed  3d  and  James  A.  McCobb. 
Captain  Reed  succeeded  Captain  Kent  in  January  of  1847  and  voyaged 
from  Wiscasset  to  Matanzas  with  Samuel  Wylie,  mate;  Robert  Welsh, 
Joseph  Lewis,  Marshall  Reed  and  Benjamin  Reed,  boy.  Marshall,  a 
light-complexioned  youth,  was  lost  at  sea  the  following  year. 

Captain  McCobb  was  the  last  master.  On  a  winter  trip  from  Wil¬ 
mington  for  Maine  the  vessel  encountered  such  heavy  weather  and 
head  winds  that  she  was  blown  off  the  coast  thrice,  suffered  loss  of  boat, 
part  of  deck  load  and  split  her  mainsail.  Finally  he  put  in  at  Boothbay 
in  January  1855.  The  following  March  the  Westport  sailed  from 
Boothbay  for  Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  and  was  reported  seen  with 
loss  of  foretopmast.  Captain  McCobb  made  Norfolk  in  distress,  re¬ 
paired  and  on  arrival  at  Georgetown  loaded  lumber.  Soon  after  sailing 
in  April  the  vessel  sprang  a  leak,  and  despite  all  efforts  at  the  pumps  it 
became  necessary  to  abandon  her.  The  schooner  Z.  Secor  saw  their 
plight,  took  off  all  hands  and  carried  them  to  New  York. 

The  derelict  was  reported  by  two  vessels,  one  the  Annapolis,  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  on  fire.  The  last  of  July  the  Westport  was  sighted  again  and 
reported  without  masts,  water-logged  and  stripped.  She  was  described 
as  having  a  white  streak  around  her,  a  billet-head  and  a  high  quarter¬ 
deck. 
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The  Oregon  was  constructed  at  Boothbay  in  1 850.  Of  full  model,  the 
schooner  was  seventy-eight  feet  in  length.  The  name  had  been  a  popu¬ 
lar  one  for  vessels  on  account  of  the  agitation  in  Congress  of  the  ‘Ore¬ 
gon  Question’  regarding  our  northwestern  boundary.  The  topsail 
schooner  was  employed  in  coastwise  trade  with  occasional  southern 
voyages  by  Captains  Lewis,  Greenleaf  and  John  E.  Race. 

A  few  incidents  reveal  that  she  was  an  unfortunate  vessel.  In  1853 
while  bound  from  Gonai’ves  with  logwood  for  New  York  a  part  of  the 
deck  load  was  lost  in  a  severe  January  gale  off  Cape  Lookout.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  winter  she  again  lost  part  of  her  deck  load  of  lumber,  boat  and 
galley  in  a  severe  storm.  Bound  for  Bath,  she  put  in  at  Holmes’s  Hole 
with  sails  split  and  otherwise  damaged.  On  leaving  Bath  she  had  to 
make  Newburyport  on  account  of  a  collision.  On  a  summer  passage 
with  coal  the  Oregon  encountered  a  heavy  nor’ wester  thirty  miles  off 
Montauk  Point,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  gusts  of  wind  carried 
away  jib  and  foresail.  The  vessel  labored  heavily,  sprang  a  leak,  and  to 
prevent  foundering  twenty  tons  of  coal  ’were  thrown  overboard. 

Early  in  January  of  1859  the  Oregon,  commanded  by  John  E.  Race, 
sailed  from  Boston  for  Boothbay  in  ballast,  and  a  few  hours  later  ran 
into  a  heavy  snowstorm,  a  wintry  blizzard.  Captain  Race,  after  con¬ 
sulting  with  his  crew  as  to  the  advisability  of  remaining  out  in  a  light 
vessel,  decided  to  put  back,  a  decision  in  which  the  crew  fully  con¬ 
curred.  The  darkness  of  a  winter  night  fell  upon  the  waters,  however, 
before  they  could  make  the  harbor,  and  in  blinding  snow  the  O  regon 
went  on  the  rocks  at  Cohasset,  and  soon  went  to  pieces.  The  bowsprit, 
projecting  over  the  beach,  offered  a  chance  of  escape  as  the  heavy  waves 
receded.  One  by  one  the  sailors  crawled  out  to  the  end  of  the  jib  boom 
and  dropped  or  jumped  as  each  receding  wave  bared  the  beach.  In  this 
way  all  were  saved  except  a  Boothbay  boy  named  Gilman  Farnham, 
who  was  lame  and  hesitated  in  making  the  jump.  He  was  caught  by  an 
incoming  sea  and  drowned. 

Since  the  topsail  schooner  rig  is  obsolete  it  may  be  explained:  Each 
mast  was  made  up  of  two  spars,  the  loAver  foremast  somewhat  shorter 
than  the  lower  mainmast  with  their  extreme  heights  equalized  by  a 
longer  foretopmast.  Like  the  later  type  of  schooner  the  foremast  had  a 
fore-and-aft  foresail  with  the  essential  difference  that  it  also  had  square 
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sails.  Aloft  were  three  yards  which  carried  a  foretopsail  and  topgallant- 
sail  with  no  sail  bent  on  the  lower  or  foreyard,  identical  with  the  main¬ 
mast  rig  of  a  brigantine;  but  a  topsail  schooner’s  mainmast  was  fore- 

and-aft  rigged. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  ARGONAUT  VESSELS 

In  the  brave  old  years 
Of  the  pioneers, 

When  the  Golden  West  was  born, 

They  spread  their  sails 
And  fought  the  gales 
Around  the  frozen  Horn. 

And  when  at  last 
The  storm  was  passed 
And  the  Cape  behind  them  lay, 

They  headed  straight 
For  the  Golden  Gate 
And  San  Francisco  Bay. 

— D.  N.  LEHMER. 

r-rn  he  Mary  Ellen  was  a  small  full-rigged  brig  constructed  at  Boothbay 
-L  in  1849  for  the  fast-developing  California  trade.  Although  of  full 
model,  her  draft  of  thirteen  feet  enabled  her  to  sad  fairly  well  on  the 
wind,  but  under  a  hermaphrodite  rig  later  site  did  even  bettei.  Hu 
most  noteworthy  voyage  was  to  San  Francisco,  one  of  numerous  Argo¬ 
naut  vessels  in  the  eventful  days  of  the  Forty-niners. 

A  shipmaster  in  1848  wrote  in  part: 

In  running  for  the  harbour  of  San  Francisco,  it  is  best  to  make  die  Far- 
1  alone  Islands  and  from  there  steer  ENE.  by  compass  for  four  or  five  leagues. 

The  entrance  in  spring  and  summer  is  very  much  obscuied  by  c  ensc  ogs 
-a  dangerous  approach.  From  the  southwest  point  to  the  old  Mexican  fort 
is  about  three  miles,  then  opens  up  a  deep  and  spacious  bay.  ...  1  he  best 
anchorage  is  at  a  place  called  \eiba  Buena. 

On  arrival  in  the  summer  of  1850  the  natural  and  beautiful  harbor 
was  crowded  with  sail,  old  and  new;  of  the  former  class  were  the  Anne, 
once  a  privateer  of  1812,  and  ship  Merchant,  Captain  Emerson,  from 
New  Orleans.  Later  the  Mary  Ellen  voyaged  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
returned  to  San  Francisco  and  later  still  sailed  for  Australia,  thence 
made  for  the  North  Atlantic.  In  1857  the  brig  was  owned  by  Thomas 
Freeman,  and  was  in  commission  a  decade  later. 
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the  shipping  days  of  old  booth  bay 

In  the  days  of  the  Forty-niners  a  small  group  of  Argonauts  from 
Lincoln  County,  nineteen  all  told,  formed  a  company  to  make  their 
fortunes  in  the  new  El  Dorado  of  far-away  California.  Enthusiastic  and 
hopeful  for  the  future  and  little  realizing  the  suffering  and  danger  of  a 
Cape  Horn  voyage,  they  embarked  in  December  1849  in  a  standby 
built  schooner  of  102  tons,  built  that  year  at  Damariscotta  by  Abnei 
Stetson.  The  vessel  had  been  named  Damariscove  after  the  historic  isle 

at  the  entrance  of  Boothbay. 

The  schooner  was  commanded  by  Captain  Talbot,  and  his  mates 
ranked  in  the  order  named,  Thomas  Hall,  Charles  Berry  and  William 
Curtis.  Other  members  of  the  company  were  Josiah  and  Daniel  Mal- 
lice,  John  Little,  Joseph  and  Harvey  Hiscock,  Lyman  Chapman,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hatch,  Alexander  Weeks,  William  Fullerton,  Lewis  Tuck,  Reu¬ 
ben  Hall  and  William  Kenniston.  The  last  was  a  native  of  Boothbay, 
aged  forty-three.  In  a  long  letter  to  his  wife  he  has  left  to  posterity  an 
account  of  a  voyage  now  of  much  interest.  William  Curtis  was  a  native 
of  Pemaquid,  and  as  a  boy  witnessed  the  Enterprise-Boxer  naval  action. 
He  followed  the  sea,  and  had  been  shipwrecked  on  the  California  coast 
previously.  Lyman  Chapman  was  born  at  Nobleboro  m  1816.  Sixteen 
of  the  company  were  formed  into  four  watches  of  four  men  each,  and 
each  watch  served  four  hours  on  deck.  Of  the  rest  one  acted  as  cook  and 

two  as  stewards. 

The  Damariscove  sailed  from  Nobleboro,  and  after  picking  up  a  few 
of  the  prospectors  elsewhere  the  long  voyage  began.  A  wintry  gale  was 
encountered  and  all  feared  the  vessel  would  founder  in  the  heavy  seas, 
so  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  put  in  at  Saint  Catherine  s,  in  south¬ 
ern  Brazil.  There  Kenniston  was  taken  ill,  but  was  well  cared  for  by 
his  shipmates  and  especially  by  the  Mallice  boys.  In  the  course  of  ten 
days  the  sick  man  recovered  and  the  vivid  story  of  the  voyage  is  now 

told  in  his  words: 


We  had  to  lay  six  days  on  quarantine  at  St.  Catherine’s  and  used  the 
time  to  make  repairs  on  our  vessel;  set  up  the  rigging  and  take  out  the  bow¬ 
sprit,  so  we  did  not  lose  much  time.  We  had  to  stow  our  cargo  all  over,  which 
used  up  all  our  spare  time.  Besides  we  had  to  get  our  water  on  board  and 
when  we  believed  we  were  ready  for  sea  were  obliged  to  go  twelve  miles  to 
the  city  to  enter  our  vessel.  Were  not  allowed  to  go  there  in  our  boat  but 
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must  go  111  the  vessel.  We  lay  under  their  fort  and  were  obliged  to  comply.  It 
was  a  vei  y  bad  place  to  get  aground  but  we  got  off  with  fifty  dollars  expenses 
foi  entering  and  clearing  the  vessel.  It  took  us  four  days  to  get  to  the  city 
and  back;  the  winds  and  strong  tides  delaying  us.  They  take  every  ad¬ 
vantage  of  American  vessels  that  call  for  supplies. 

We  stayed  there  over  Sunday  and  expected  to  go  to  meeting  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  but  they  were  all  over  when  we  got  ashore.  There  are  about  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants,  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  pay  no  regard  to  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  I  he  stoies  are  all  open  and  teams  going  through  the  streets  the  same 
as  any  other  day  of  the  week.  About  five  hundred  soldiers  were  called  out 
and  marched  through  the  city.  They  do  this  every  day  to  keep  the  slaves 
from  rising  against  the  whites.  The  buildings  are  covered  with  cement  in¬ 
stead  of  shingles,  hey  have  bricks  about  two  feet  long  and  eight  inches 
wide.  There  were  but  few  of  the  inhabitants  who  could  understand  any 
more  than  wild  geese.  Here  we  were  advised  to  go  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  instead  of  attempting  to  go  around  Cape  Horn.  There  was  a  ship 
ft  om  Boston  and  a  schoonei  from  Belfast  lying  here  repairing  damages 
which  had  tried  the  Horn.  The  schooner’s  name  was  the  Mary  Reed ,  Cap¬ 
tain  Kedar.  She  had  been  trying  for  a  long  time  to  get  around  the  cape,  but 
could  not  as  the  current  and  wind  were  both  ahead,  as  at  that  season  of  the 
yeai  westerly  winds  prevail  and  they  are  dead  ahead.  It  is  about  two  thou¬ 
sand  miles  horn  St.  Catherine  s  to  Cape  Horn,  but  being  the  nearest  port 
vessels  have  to  come  here  for  repairs.  They  can  go  to  Rio  Janeiro  which  is 
about  three  hundred  miles  farther. 

We  left  St.  Catherine’s  on  the  27th  day  of  February  for  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  and  when  we  got  outside  we  took  a  violent  gale  of  wind  ahead 
and  as  we  were  not  clear  of  the  land  had  to  put  back  for  a  harbour.  We  had 
to  he  there  two  days  before  we  could  get  out.  We  started  again  but  when 
three  days  out  we  took  another  heavy  gale  which  lasted  five  days.  This  was 
not  a  common  gale,  it  blew  like  a  hurricane;  it  blew  so  we  could  not  carry 
sail  as  it  would  blow  them  away.  The  wind  was  southwest  and  with  the  tre¬ 
mendous  seas  miming  diove  us  back  about  four  hundred  miles  and  off  our 
course.  We  were  blown  off  the  land  and  this  made  it  very  bad  for  us  to 
fetch  the  strait.  We  made  every  exertion,  however,  to  gain  the  land  once 
11101  e,  as  soon  as  the  gale  abated.  I  he  prevailing  wind  here  is  southwest  and 
ahead  of  11s.  We  tried  for  a  number  of  days  and  when  within  three  days’  sail 
of  the  stiait  and  expecting  to  make  the  land,  we  were  blown  off  again.  The 
gale  was  so  hard  we  expected  to  go  down. 

We  now  thought  we  would  go  around  the  cape  and  the  wind  favoring  we 
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made  the  land  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  after  leaving  St.  Catherine’s  and 
notwithstanding  being  advised  at  that  port  to  go  through  the  strait,  we 
would  have  gone  around  the  Horn  had  it  not  been  we  were  so  long  getting 
to  the  strait  that  we  should  not  have,  wood  and  water  to  last  us  to  San 
Francisco.  Therefore  we  dared  not  risk  it. 

The  first  land  we  made  proved  to  be  Cape  Fairweather  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gallegos  River.  This  cape  is  often  taken  for  Cape  Virgin  at  the  mouth 
of  the  strait.  We  could  not  get  an  observation  the  day  before  we  got  in,  as  it 
was  cloudy,  or  we  should  have  known  the  difference.  We  made  the  land  soon 
after  daylight  and  judged  it  about  fifty  miles  off  and  ran  for  it.  T.  he  wind 
being  fair  we  got  in  with  the  land  about  ten  o’clock;  sounded  and  got  fifty- 
five  fathoms  of  water,  kept  the  lead  going  until  we  got  into  the  river,  taking 
it  to  be  the  strait.  The  water  grew  shoal  very  fast  and  the  current  was  from 
ten  to  twelve  miles  an  hour.  The  water  kept  getting  shoaler  until  we  had  but 
ten  to  twelve  fathoms.  Daniel  and  Joseph  Mallice  told  the  captain  and  pilot 
that  this  could  not  be  the  strait  as  the  coast  pilot  gave  deeper  water  in  the 
Strait  of  Magellan.  Still  they  persisted  in  running  until  we  were  ashore  in  two 
fathoms  of  water  and  the  current  setting  us  onto  the  breakers.  We  tried  to 
get  into  deeper  water  but  the  current  pushed  us  on.  We  filled  her  off  and 
wore  round  with  only  two  feet  of  water  under  her  keel.  The  wind  favored 
us  and  in  ten  minutes  we  had  thirty  fathoms  of  water.  As  soon  as  the  lead 
could  be  hauled  in  and  thrown  again,  we  had  but  two  fathoms.  At  that 
moment  we  discovered  a  large  ship  ashore  about  a  mile  from  us.  1  his  made 
us  more  concerned  still.  But  fortune  favored  us  as  it  was  about  high  watei 
and  the  slack  tide  gave  us  an  advantage  so  we  were  able  to  work  into  deep 
water.  The  ship  looked  as  though  she  had  recently  gone  ashore,  but  we 
could  not  see  anyone  moving  about  or  we  should  have  tried  to  take  them 
off.  We  saw  tents  and  sails  on  the  shore.  No  doubt  we  could  have  taken  con¬ 
siderable  value  from  her  had  we  dared  to  run  the  risk  of  going  to  her.  We 
were  glad  to  get  out  of  this  place  at  twelve  o’clock.  It  was  now  evident  we 
had  made  a  mistake  in  the  land,  the  same  as  the  ship  had  made.  The  tide 
rises  and  falls  very  much  and  makes  such  a  current  that  it  makes  it  very 
dangerous  getting  in  or  out. 

At  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we  started  for  the  mouth  of  the 
strait.  The  wind  sprang  up  and  blew  very  heavy  from  the  southwest,  dead 
ahead,  and  we  had  to  reef  down  snug;  but  we  made  out  to  get  under  Cape 
Virgin  the  next  morning  about  eight  o’clock,  where  we  anchored  in  filteen 
fathoms  of  water  about  a  half-mile  from  shore.  1  he  banks  of  Cape  Virgin 
are  from  three  to  five  hundred  feet  high.  The  gale  increased  until  it  became 
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almost  a  tornado.  I  do  not  know  but  you  will  think  I  say  too  much  about 
gales  of  wind,  but  we  never  see  such  gales  in  the  state  of  Maine  or  anything 
like  them.  When  the  tide  fell  we  had  only  two  fathoms  of  water  under  us 
and  breakers  all  about  us.  The  current  runs  about  twelve  miles  an  hour  and 
we  expected  to  part  our  chains  or  drag,  but  we  found  that  one  of  our 
anchors  had  caught  in  a  rock  and  kept  us  from  dragging  to  sea  as  the  wind 
blew  off  shore.  We  lay  in  this  situation  two  days  with  the  sea  breaking  over 
us  a  good  part  of  the  time.  Had  we  gone  ashore  here  not  one  person  could 
have  been  saved  as  the  wind  blew  off  shore  and  on  the  breakers  to  leeward, 
and  had  she  struck  would  have  gone  to  pieces.  Fortunately  we  rode  out  the 
storm.  It  happened  we  had  anchored  in  a  little  kind  of  a  basin  so  that 
within  ten  rods  of  us  the  sea  broke  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high.  I  think  we 
were  in  about  as  much  danger  as  we  were  in  the  gulf  at  the  first  gale  we  had 
after  leaving  home,  for  if  we  had  parted  our  chains  at  low  water  we  could 
not  have  cleared  the  breakers  as  they  nearly  surrounded  us. 

On  the  third  day  the  gale  began  to  abate  about  twelve  o’clock;  we  hove 
short  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  our  anchor,  much  bent  where  it  had 
caught  the  ledge.  About  nine  o’clock  that  night  we  got  out  of  that  place  and 
stood  off  without  losing  either  of  our  anchors.  We  stood  to  sea  four  hours 
and  then  stood  on  four  hours  until  daylight,  when  we  took  a  fair  tide  and  a 
free  wind  and  ran  into  the  mouth  of  the  strait  and  twenty  miles  inward. 
Then  we  came  to  anchor  in  thick  fog,  as  it  was  impossible  to  see  how  to  run. 
I  don  t  wonder  people  mistake  Cape  Fairweather  for  Cape  Virgin  as  they 
look  as  much  alike  as  can  be.  We  have  seen  since  two  vessels  that  were  de¬ 
ceived  as  we  were.  ...  I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  you  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  learn  something  of  the  particulars  of  the  voyage.  It  has  been  a 
tedious  passage  and  one  of  a  great  deal  of  suffering. 

After  we  came  to  anchor  the  captain,  the  two  Mallices,  Joseph  Hiscock, 
Ephraim  Hart  and  myself  went  on  shore  to  see  if  we  could  get  some  fresh 
game.  There  is  not  a  tree  to  be  seen,  nothing  but  a  few  little  bunches  of 
shrubs  four  or  six  feet  high  where  wild  beasts  lay  and  watch  for  their  prey. 
We  had  not  been  ashore  long  before  we  discovered  near  a  watering  place 
two  wild  horses  which  had  been  killed  and  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  animals. 
We  could  see  their  large  tracks  in  the  sand.  The  sand  hills  were  blown  up 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  high  in  many  places.  We  thought  best  to  go  to  the  boat 
and  return  on  board.  When  near  the  boat  Daniel  Mallice  discovered  a  large 
beast  within  about  twenty  rods  of  us.  Joseph  Hiscock  had  fired  his  rifle  at  a 
wolf,  but  did  not  kill  him  and  we  thought  it  best  not  to  fire  at  the  tiger,  for, 
if  we  did  not  kill  him,  it  would  only  enrage  him  and  he  might  kill  some  of 
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our  men.  We  did  not  know  how  many  more  there  might  be  with  him,  so  we 
went  aboard  and  left  them.  A  vessel  belonging  to  Bangor  had  been  cast 
away  there  a  short  time  before.  Her  cargo  of  lumber  was  lying  along  the 
shore  and  we  picked  up  considerable  of  it  and  should  have  taken  more,  if 
we  could  have  carried  it. 

The  next  day  we  got  under  way  and  ran  up  about  twenty  miles  farther, 
when  it  came  on  very  foggy  and  we  had  to  anchor  in  what  is  called  Posses¬ 
sion  Bay.  Here  we  had  to  take  another  browsing  and  lay  two  days  with  water 
breaking  over  our  decks  a  good  part  of  the  time.  The  tide  runs  so  strong  it 
makes  a  heavy  sea  and  a  vessel  at  anchor  has  no  chance  to  clear  herself.  We 
dragged  about  half  a  mile  with  both  chains  out  and  anchors  ahead  and  she 
would  put  her  jibboom  under  often.  A  large  brig  from  New  York  anchored 
near  us  which  parted  her  chain  and  lost  her  anchor,  but  bent  another 
quickly  and  with  two  anchors  ahead  rode  out  the  gale. 

When  the  gale  abated  we  got  under  way  and  ran  for  the  first  narrows 
which  are  seven  miles  long  and  two  miles  wide.  We  had  to  run  about  twenty 
miles  from  our  anchorage  to  the  mouth  of  the  narrows.  When  we  got  there 
we  were  boarded  by  an  English  man-of-war.  They  examined  our  papers  and 
cargo  and  wanted  us  to  take  eight  passengers  that  she  had  taken  olf  the 
schooner  Northern  Light  of  Boston,  ashore  in  the  narrows.  She  was  a  fine 
vessel  of  about  eighty  tons.  The  vessel  and  cargo  were  a  total  loss,  but  in¬ 
sured  for  about  twelve  thousand  dollars.  We  were  full  and  could  not  take 
them.  There  were  a  gentleman,  his  wife  and  his  wife’s  sister.  We  took  one, 
a  young  man,  and  told  them  of  the  brig  lying  below  that  would  no  doubt 
take  them.  She  soon  came  up  and  took  them,  so  we  passed  on  and  got 
through  the  narrows  and  cast  anchor  in  what  is  called  Cape  Gregory,  about 
fifty  miles  from  our  last  anchorage.  We  saw  the  schooner  on  the  shore  from 
which  the  passengers  had  been  taken. 

The  wind  being  ahead  the  next  morning  we  all  went  ashore  except  a  ship- 
keeper  to  see  if  we  could  get  some  game.  There  are  thousands  of  wild  goats 
and  llamas  that  go  in  droves,  sometimes  as  many  as  two  thousand  may  be 
seen  at  once;  but  they  are  so  wild  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  near 
enough  to  shoot  one.  There  are  no  trees  but  large  plains  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see,  covered  with  grass  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  high  mountains  in 
the  distance.  .  .  .  Joseph  Hiscock  shot  a  llama  and  it  was  about  as  large  as 
a  heifer  two  years  old;  weighed  about  three  hundred  pounds  and  was  most 
beautiful,  it  happened  that  he  shot  him  through  the  heart.  We  fired  into  a 
drove  of  about  two  hundred  and  wounded  several  but  only  got  one.  Unless 
hit  in  the  head  or  heart  they  can  hardly  ever  be  killed.  They  went  off  like 
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horses.  This  was  a  great  rarity  since  we  had  been  living  on  salt  provisions  a 
long  time. 

The  next  morning  we  got  under  way  and  went  through  the  second  nar¬ 
rows  which  is  about  four  miles  long  and  got  to  Elizabeth  Island,  which  is 
about  twenty  miles  and  came  to  anchor.  On  the  shore  we  discovered  a  large 
number  of  Indians  on  wild  horses.  They  were  about  fifty  in  number  and 
made  signs  for  us  to  come  ashore,  but  we  were  unwilling  to  do  that  as  we 
did  not  know  what  they  wanted  of  us.  We  loaded  our  gun  (a  large  one)  with 
a  blank  cartridge  and  fired  it.  I  know  you  would  have  laughed  to  see  them 
go  it,  for  they  were  out  of  sight  in  a  trice.  The  sea-fowl  were  so  plenty  that 
we  could  stand  on  the  deck  and  shoot  all  we  wanted,  as  they  kept  flying 
about  us  to  see  what  we  were.  We  killed  some  sea-ducks  that  would  weigh 
eight  or  ten  pounds  each.  They  were  first-rate.  There  were  plenty  of  wild 
geese  too.  .  .  . 

The  next  morning  we  got  under  way  and  started  for  Port  Famine  to  get 
wood  and  water,  about  thirty  miles  distant.  There  was  very  little  tide  and 
a  good  moon  and  we  made  a  safe  run  to  our  anchorage,  arriving  at  mid¬ 
night.  Next  morning  Capt.  William  Elatcli,  of  Bristol,  and  myself  went 
ashore  to  get  a  permit  for  wood  and  water.  1  he  commanding  officer  was 
very  much  of  a  gentleman  and  speaks  good  English.  He  and  the  doctor  went 
through  the  port  with  us  and  showed  their  manner  of  living.  I  here  aie 
about  five  hundred  convicts  there  from  Chile  with  officeis  and  a  guaid.  We 
got  wood  and  water  and  they  would  not  take  anything  for  it.  It  is  a  singular 
thing  that  before  we  got  here  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  there  is  not  a 
tree  to  be  seen,  while  here  is  the  largest  growth  of  trees  I  have  ever  seen. 
Many  are  ten  feet  through  and  over  a  hundred  feet  high.  We  measured  one 
that  had  been  blown  down  and  it  was  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  long.  This 
place  is  rightly  named  Port  Famine  for  it  is  the  poorest  place  I  ever  saw. 
It  is  about  half-way  through  the  strait  and  the  place  where  the  two  tides  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  meet. 

We  started  for  our  next  harbour  at  Wood’s  Bay  about  forty  miles  away. 
After  we  left  Port  Famine  about  hfteen  miles  we  came  to  a  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  from  one  to  three  miles  high  on  each  side  of  the  strait,  the  tops  of 
which  are  always  covered  with  snow.  Some  of  these  mountains  are  perpen¬ 
dicular,  similar  to  Hockomock  only  that  would  not  be  considered  much 
here.  There  is  no  anchorage  from  Port  Famine  to  this  place.  The  shores  are 
right  up  and  down  and  you  can  get  one  hundred  fathoms  of  water  within 
ten  feet  of  the  shore.  T  he  wind  being  fair  we  got  to  our  anchorage  about 
sunset.  There  we  found  a  schooner  from  New  \oik  called  the  li.ochcstt 1 
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with  sixty  persons  on  board,  having  lost  one  man  since  leaving  Rio.  He  left 
a  wife  and  four  children  on  the  vessel.  They  also  had  a  nineteen-year  old 
'  sick  man  aboard  who  died  the  next  morning.  He  was  the  only  son  of  a 
widow.  They  stopped  to  bury  him  so  we  left  them. 

We  beat  up  fifteen  miles  to  our  next  anchorage  against  a  strong  head 
wind  and  current  just  at  dark.  Here  we  lay  two  days  in  a  gale.  We  went 
ashore  and  got  plenty  of  high  cranberries.  One  might  pick  a  bushel  in  an 
hour  and  we  got  as  many  as  we  wanted.  The  weather  was  stormy  all  the  time 
with  fog,  rain  and  snow.  The  strait  from  here  through  is  from  one  to  two 
miles  wide  but  very  crooked  and  it  is  not  safe  to  run  altei  daik.  When  it  is 
dark  here  it  is  very  dark,  as  the  mountains  are  so  high  at  the  banks.  On  the 
way  to  this  place,  Cortez  Bay,  we  discovered  a  brig  ashore  and  went  aboard 
and  got  considerable  copper  and  iron  from  her,  about  fifty  dollars  worth. 
Plenty  of  Indians  here. 

We  started  for  our  next  harbour  about  twenty-five  miles  away  with  the 
current  against  us,  as  the  Pacific  ocean  is  six  leet  higher  than  the  Atlantic. 
We  got  there  about  dark  and  found  the  schooner  Golden  Rule  from  New 
York.  We  got  them  to  take  the  passenger  we  took  from  the  wreck.  Here 
were  hundreds  of  Indians  living  in  wigwams  on  the  shore.  They  put  to¬ 
gether  some  sticks  like  bean  poles,  tie  them  together  at  the  top  and  tlnow 
some  skins  on  them  thus  making  a  kind  of  shelter.  T  hough  it  is  very  cold 
they  go  naked  except  a  skin  about  the  hips  to  the  knees.  The  Indians  came 
alongside  in  their  canoes  but  we  would  not  allow  them  on  boaid.  They  had 
no  guns  but  weapons  of  bows  and  arrows  and  also  speais.  With  these  they 
got  fish  and  seals  on  which  they  live,  including  mussels.  We  gave  them  some 
ship-bread  but  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  We  gave  them  some 
raw  beef  and  pork  and  they  ate  like  dogs,  tearing  it  to  pieces  and  appaiently 
liking  it  as  though  it  had  been  well  cooked.  They  ate  some  diity  giease 
(slush)  and  licked  it  down  as  sweet  as  honey.  The  captain  of  the  Golden 
Rule  gave  them  some  flour  but  they  threw  it  at  each  other  and  nibbed  it  on 
their  faces,  not  knowing  it  was  to  make  bread.  The  canoes  aie  about  ten 
feet  long  and  carry  eight  or  ten  persons  or  a  family,  f  01  all  it  was  so  cold 
they  appeared  to  be  comfortable  although  almost  naked,  while  we  needed 
and  wore  our  pea-jackets.  In  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  was  a  little  fne  and 
the  papooses  were  rolled  in  a  skin  and  lay  near  it.  They  are  called  cannibals 
and  are  savage.  About  a  year  ago  a  vessel’s  crew  went  ashore  and  all  were 
murdered  with  one  exception.  It  is  very  cold  here  with  ice  and  snow  hang¬ 
ing  down  the  mountains  and  sometimes  large  bunches  of  ice  and  snow  hi  eak 
off  and  fall  into  the  water.  There  are  no  inhabitants  here  except  Indians. 
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Our  next  harbour  was  about  thirty  miles  distant  and  we  staited  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  Golden  Rule  and  made  it  about  dark.  At  daylight  next  morn¬ 
ing  wre  started  with  a  fair  wind  for  the  mouth  of  the  strait  against  a  six  mile 
current.  It  began  to  snow  and  rain  and  we  made  slow  progress  against  the 
current.  We  could  not  get  back  and  with  a  heavy  lair  wind  got  within  about 
ten  miles  of  the  mouth,  where  the  strait  narrows  in  places  to  not  more  than 
half  a  mile.  The  nearer  we  got  through  the  stronger  the  current  ran;  the 
thunder  and  lightning  were  almost  constant  and  it  was  so  dark  you  could 
not  see  your  hand  before  your  face  except  when  the  lightning  flashed.  You 
may  well  believe  we  were  uneasy.  .  .  .  We  had  Daniel  and  Joe  Mallice  in 
charge  of  the  deck  as  they  were  first  class  men  and  could  manage  the  \essel 
better  than  anyone  on  board.  We  all  did  our  best  and  if  ever  there  was  a 
long  night  that  was  the  one,  eighteen  hours  of  darkness  and  only  six  houis 
of  daylight  at  this  season  of  the  year.  About  sunrise  we  got  into  a  large  bay 
in  which  are  some  sixty  small  islands  which  make  it  very  dangerous  when 
thick.  By  good  luck  it  was  so  clear  that  we  could  see  a  mile  at  times  and 
again  only  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  wind  favored  us  and  we  sailed  some 
thirty  miles  before  we  got  out  from  the  islands  and  into  the  Pacific  ocean. 
It  cleared  up  at  noon  so  we  could  see  the  burning  mountain  within  about 
two  miles  of  us.  For  all  the  weather  is  so  cold  and  ice  so  plentiful  they  have 
no  effect  on  it.  The  Golden  Rule  got  through  with  us  the  same  day  and  with 
a  fair  wind  we  put  to  sea  and  ran  about  two  hundred  miles  west  to  make 
sure  to  get  off  the  land.  We  were  twenty-two  days  from  Cape  Virgin  getting 
through  the  straits. 

But  we  had  not  yet  got  through  our  troubles.  We  took  the  wind  north¬ 
west  and  that  was  our  course.  It  became  a  gale  and  lasted  for  twenty-one 
days  and  in  all  that  time  we  did  not  make  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  on  our  way.  No  doubt  there  have  been  men  who  have  suffered  as  much 
as  we  did  but  it  is  seldom.  A  good  part  of  the  time  we  had  single  and  double- 
reefed  sails  and  snow  and  sleet  were  falling  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
time.  The  sea  would  break  over  us  at  times  and  we  shipped  one  that  stove 
our  boat  on  deck  and  did  considerable  other  damage.  We  expected  we 
might  be  driven  back  round  Cape  Horn  for  some  days,  as  the  cunent  sets 
strongly  to  the  eastward  and  with  the  northwest  wind  right  in  our  faces  it 
gave  us  a  hard  one  to  hold  on.  But  we  had  one  of  the  very  best  vessels  that 
ever  floated  in  salt  water,  so  we  were  able  to  hold  on  lying  to  much  of  the 
time  with  three  reefed  sails  and  trying  to  make  the  weather  when  it  was 
possible.  We  could  not  keep  any  fire  on  board  except  m  the  galley  on  deck, 
where  the  cook  had  to  have  one  with  which  to  cook.  We  were  wet  most  of 
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the  time  and  very  cold  and  had  no  chance  to  dry  our  clothes  01  in  0111 

watches  below,  and  made  the. best  of  it. 

The  wind  hauled  to  the  south  and  we  ran  about  four  hundred  miles  and 
got  into  good  weather.  We  now  found  that  we  should  have  to  get  mote  wood 
as  we  had  used  so  much  during  the  long  time  we  had  been  delayed  by  bad 
weather,  so  we  decided  to  call  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  about  twel\e 
hundred  miles  away,  as  it  would  not  be  much  off  our  course  if  we  made  our 
calculations  in  season.  It  lies  more  than  three  hundred  miles  from  the  main¬ 
land  and  is  a  great  curiosity.  It  is  about  sixteen  miles  long  and  four  miles 
wide  in  some  places  and  in  others  so  narrow  that  we  could  stand  in  the 
centre  and  throw  a  rock  into  the  ocean  on  either  side.  It  was  once  a  burning 
mountain  and  the  stones  are  melted  together  in  solid  different  kinds,  chalk, 
lime  and  others  joined  by  the  heat.  We  got  some  red  ochre,  led  chalk,  some 
beautiful  shells  and  a  number  of  different  curious  things  that  can  be  said  to 
come  from  this  far-away  island.  There  are  no  inhabitants  now.  It  was 
formerly  a  place  where  Chilean  convicts  were  held  now  in  the  strait  at  Port 
Famine,  as  I  have  before  written. 

There  are  hundreds  of  wild  goats  but  so  very  wild  we  could  not  get  one, 
although  we  shot  four.  When  pursued  they  run  out  on  the  cliffs  over  the 
ocean  where  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to  go.  The  cliffs  aie  iiom  foui  to 
twelve  hundred  feet  high  straight  up  and  down  in  many  places,  01  hanging 
over  the  water.  The  goats  will  stand  on  the  brinks  of  the  cliffs  often  on  a 
little  shelf  six  inches  wide,  where  it  is  more  than  a  thousand  met  stiaight 
down  to  the  water.  It  seems  as  if  nature  had  given  that  place  for  their  safety. 
One  would  not  believe  how  they  can  run  up  the  sides  of  the  cliffs  and  jump 
from  crag  to  crag,  where  it  seems  that  only  a  bird  could  do  it.  Often  they 
will  leap  twenty  and  even  thirty  feet.  These  goats  were  put  here  by  the 
Chileans.  We  found  bones  of  cattle,  but  no  cattle.  Grass  is  plentiful. 

We  only  found  two  places  where  we  could  get  up  on  the  island  and  those 
were  very  difficult,  d  he  day  we  got  there  the  two  Mallices,  Joe  Fliscock  and 
myself  went  ashore  thinking  to  get  some  goats,  as  plenty  were  to  be  seen 
from  the  deck.  But  on  landing  we  discovered  something  on  the  shore  that 
proved  to  be  fur-seal  and  we  shot  eight.  Daniel  Mallice  and  I  each  got  one 
worth  twenty-five  dollars  apiece.  The  others  were  smaller  and  worth  from 
eight  to  ten  dollars  each.  Mary,  the  two  that  Daniel  and  I  killed  are  the 
handsomest  things  I  ever  saw.  They  are  a  silver-grey  and  you  and  deal  little 
Sis  must  have  a  muff  and  cape  from  these  skins,  if  I  can  keep  them  till  I 
reach  home  and  I  shall  try  to  do  that.  The  Mallices  are  going  to  save  theirs 
for  their  wives.  Six  or  eight  of  our  party  went  ashore  next  day  to  get  some 
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but  we  only  got  three  small  ones.  I  lent  my  gun  to  Lyman  Chapman  and  as 
he  was  climbing  round  a  steep  bank,  he  slipped  and  fell  into  the  water  los¬ 
ing  my  gun.  He  is  a  fine  young  man  and  the  gun  is  a  small  loss  to  what  it 
would  have  been  to  lose  him.  We  got  plenty  of  fish,  wood  and  water  here. 

William  Kenniston’s  vivid  narration  of  the  voyage  was  written  on 
shipboard  within  a  few  days’  sail  of  port,  ‘with  the  vessel  pitching 
badly.’  The  voyagers  passed  the  bold  headlands  of  the  Golden  Gate  on 
July  12  1850,  and  entered  the  magnificent  bay  of  San  Francisco.  He 
continued: 

* 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  write  you  these  few  lines  to  inform  you  that  we 
have  arrived  here  after  a  long  and  tedious  voyage  of  two  hundred-twelve 
days.  We  are  as  well  as  could  be  expected  considering  the  extremely  rough 
passage  that  we  have  had,  having  suffered  almost  everything  but  death  on 
the  passage.  Mary,  little  do  people  who  are  at  home  and  in  comfortable  cir¬ 
cumstances  think  or  know  anything  of  the  suffering  that  some  have  to  en¬ 
counter  to  get  to  California  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  in  the  season  of  the  year 
in  which  we  came.  It  is  true  we  have  been  spared,  but  only  through  the 
providence  of  God  and  not  by  ourselves,  for  we  have  run  a  great  many 
chances.  We  have  had  a  very  long  passage  but  we  have  done  everything  in 
our  power  to  make  it  shorter,  but  rough  weather,  head  winds  and  calm 
weather  have  been  the  cause.  My  health  is  pretty  good  although  I  have 
been  very  much  exposed  during  the  whole  voyage. 

The  shipmates  separated  and  went  their  various  ways,  some  to  the 
gold  fields  and  others  to  engage  in  business.  William  Kenniston  was 
one  of  the  latter  group,  and  eventually  returned  to  live  at  the  old  home¬ 
stead  on  the  slope  of  Kenniston’s  Hill,  known  in  early  days  as  Mount 
North,  where,  as  a  boy,  he  had  seen,  like  William  Curtis,  the  distant 
sea  fight  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  Curtis  did  not  return  home,  and  all 
trace  of  him  was  lost  by  his  Maine  relatives.  Mr.  Kenniston  engaged  in 
farming  and,  in  1867,  operated  the  fishing  and  coasting  schoonei  Con¬ 
cern.  He  was  the  first  to  engage  in  shipping  ice  from  Boothbay.  When 
about  eighty-two  in  1888,  he  was  murdered  by  his  former  farm  hand. 

The  Dam aris cove  lay  in  San  Francisco  Bay  for  some  time,  clearing 
in  November  for  San  Diego  and  seemingly  continued  on  to  South 
America,  for  her  arrival  at  San  Francisco,  thirty-seven  days  from  Paita, 
was  reported  in  March  185L  a  fast  run  and  also  a  cpiick  tound  voyage. 
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The  Marine  History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  states  the  Damariscove 
was  coasting  north  from  San  Francisco  in  1852.  On  one  passage,  while 
*  in  Puget  Sound,  her  master,  Captain  Balch,  rescued  the  five  of  crew  and 
twenty-two  passengers  from  the  wrecked  schooner  Georgiana  bound 
to  the  gold  fields  from  Steilacoom,  Washington  Territory.  They  had 
been  captured  and  held  as  slaves  by  the  Hydah  Indians  for  seven 
weeks.  Continuing  this  voyage,  the  schooner  also  rescued  the  crew  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  coasting  schooner  Una,  which  stranded 
near  Cape  Flattery.  From  information  available  the  Damariscove 
seems  to  have  been  wrecked  in  January  1855,  near  the  river  Umpqua 
in  Oregon. 

The  G.  W.  Kendall,  launched  at  Hodgdon’s  Mills  in  1846,  was 
owned  by  the  builders,  A.  and  W.  Adams,  also  Allen  Lewis,  Marshall 
Smith,  Robert  Sproul,  Jonathan  Chase,  Thomas  and  Tyler  Hodgdon. 
Nathaniel  G.  Pinkham  jr.  was  master;  his  crew,  to  Havana  in  1847,  in¬ 
cluded  James  Alley,  Benjamin  Pinkham,  Elbridge  and  Uriot  Huff. 
During  the  summer  of  1848  a  Reed  made  a  round  from  New  York  to 
Tobasco  via  Turks  Islands.  After  a  collision  the  next  year  Enoch 
Chase,  whose  bri g  Logan  had  foundered,  took  command. 

In  January  1850  he  sailed  from  Wiscasset  for  San  Francisco  with  a 
party  of  about  twenty  bound  to  the  gold  fields.  Among  them  was  a 
youthful  son  of  one  of  the  owners.  Silas  Smith,  friendly,  pleasant  and 
having  followed  the  sea,  was  well  qualified  to  make  the  voyage.  In  his 
watches  below  his  pen  has  left  an  exceedingly  interesting  account  of 
the  voyage. 

July  3rd,  1850.  You  see  by  our  longitude  that  we  are  far  to  the  westward 
of  ’Frisco— after  coming  out  of  Callao  the  Captain  intended  to  run  about 
W.  by  N.  until  in  about  the  longitude  of  Francisco  on  account  of  the 
variable  winds  which  are  said  at  this  season  to  be  mostly  North  West,  but 
the  N.  E.  trades  lasting  us  much  longer  than  we  expected  have  carried  11s 
much  farther  west  than  we  wished  to  go;  we  are  now  within  four  clays’  sail 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  still  making  westing— heading  N.  W.  — and 
Heaven  only  knows  when  we  shall  take  the  variables. 

What  is  very  remarkable,  the  weather  here,  although  almost  directly 
under  the  sun,  is  as  cold  as  it  is  at  home  the  last  of  April  and  we  have  had  it 
so  ever  since  we  got  into  6°  North  or  took  the  N.  E.  trades.  I  am  obliged  to 
wear  a  guernsey  frock  with  a  jacket  over  it  in  the  night  and  then  am  cold. 
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I  believe  I  did  not  inform  you  in  my  letter  from  Rio  that  I  had  turned 
sailor,  that  must  he  my  excuse  for  not  writing  from  Callao,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  do  so  without  staying  on  hoard  Sunday  and  losing  all 
chance  of  seeing  the  place,  as  we  had  to  work  hard  all  the  time. 

I  suppose  you  would  like  a  short  sketch  of  our  voyage,  so  here  goes:  I 
believe  I  carried  you  down  to  Rio  in  my  letter  from  there,  hut  we  will  just 
run  over  that  ground  again,  passing  over  incidents  of  leaving,  such  as  iaii 
wind,  fine  breeze,  leave  taking,  long  faces,  Reed  and  Mac  getting  on  board, 
one  very  sober  and  the  other  very  dr—,  ahem,  what  did  I  say,  hope  nobody 
heard  me,  waiting  a  long  time  for  the  mate  and  all  aboard  getting  undei 
way  while  the  welkin  rung  with  cheers  from  the  shore,  which  was  responded 
to  from  the  Brig,  last  look  at  familiar  objects,  coming  in  sight  of  the  har¬ 
bour  about  two  p.m.,  last  look,  and  few  natural  tears.  I  would  not  pretend 
to  insinuate  that  onions  or  bell  peppers  had  anything  to  do  with  them. 
Then  examining  miniatures,  looking  very  sober,  as  in  duty  bound,  and 
finally  turning  in  disconsolate. 

Had  a  beautiful  run  off  the  coast,  all  hands  seasick,  one  of  the  crew,  old 
Davis,  a  green  hand,  being  very  sick,  I  stood  his  watch.  I  he  tliiid  night  out 
the  Captain  came  to  me  as  I  was  at  the  wheel  and  wanted  me  to  ship,  as  we 
had  a  very  poor  crew.  One  man,  Black,  who  shipped  as  an  oidinai  ^  seaman 
proving  no  better  than  a  green  hand  and  the  best  man  being  taken  for  a 
steward,  left  us  but  two  good  men.  I  told  him  I  did  not  wish  to  ship  but 
would  turn  to  a  month  or  so  until  Davis  got  broke  in,  so  the  bargain  was 
closed  and  I  became  a  cabin  sailor. 

The  next  morning  we  found  by  the  warmth  of  the  water  that  we  were  in 
the  Gulf  stream;  the  weather  looking  black  enough  we  soon  had  to  reef,  the 


wind  increased  so  fast  that  we  were  scarcely  on  deck  before  it  was  lay  up 
again  and  close  reef  the  sails,  close  reefed  the  topsail  and  double  reefed  the 
mainsail.  Then  I  thought  to  get  some  sleep,  it  being  my  forenoon  watch 
below,  as  I  had  but  two  hours’  sleep  the  night  before,  but  I  had  hardly  got 
ready  to  turn  in  when  it  was  all  hands  ahoy,  haul  up  the  foresail,  we  clewed 
up  and  furled  the  foresail  and  topsail  and  hove  her  to  under  two-reeled 
mainsail,  main  and  foretopmast-staysails,  went  below,  had  been  below 
about  half  an  hour  and  just  got  turned  in  when  the  mate’s  voice  was  heard 
at  the  gangway,  ‘Jump  up  here,  lads,  and  help  us  save  this  sail.  We  all 
jumped  on  deck  and  there  was  a  scene.  The  wind  had  increased  till  it  now 
blew  a  regular  snorter  and  the  mainsail,  a  pretty  good  one,  was  flying  in 
ribbands,  however,  we  all  hands  mittened  on  and  succeeded  in  saving  the 
whole  of  it,  then  we  hauled  down  the  staysails,  unbent  the  mainstaysail,  set 
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it  in  place  of  the  mainsail.  By  this  time  there  were  some  frightened  ones. 
Poor  Reed  especially,  who  turned  in  about  this  time,  lay  on  his  face  and  was 
.  not  seen  to  move  for  upwards  of  sixteen  hours.  The  wind  continued  to  in¬ 
crease  until  about  three  p.m.  when  it  died  away  quite  suddenly.  ‘Now,’ 
thinks  I,  ‘look  out  for  squalls’  and  sure  enough  squalls  it  was.  We  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  lull  to  get  up,  balance  reef  and  bend  our  new  mainsail,  but 
before  we  got  it  bent  we  took  it  from  the  N.  W.  (the  wind  before  had  been 
S.  E.).  It  was  a  somewhat  hazardous  undertaking  to  set  the  mainsail  with 
such  a  sea  on,  as  we  must  be  a  minute  or  two  without  any  sail  up,  but  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  hauling  the  staysail  down  and  hoisting  the  mainsail  without  get¬ 
ting  a  sea  on  board  of  us,  although  the  Captain  thought  he  had  never  seen  a 
worse  sea  before  in  his  life.  He  has  seen  a  worse  one  since,  however,  but  of 
this  hereafter.  But  I  find  I  must  abridge,  if  I  go  on  at  this  rate  I  shall  spin 
out  such  a  yarn  about  this  gale  that  I  shall  not  have  room  for  anything  else, 
so  I  will  do  with  it  as  Jack  Downing  did  with  his  melon  seeds,  put  the  rest 
in  to  a  hill  and  let  it  go.  We  lay  to  forty-eight  hours  and  then  scud.  Reed 
turned  out  the  second  night  for  the  first  time  and  ran  round  the  cabin 
trying  to  get  someone  to  go  out  and  pump,  having  heard  the  mate  say  he 
wanted  someone  to  help  pump.  The  poor  fellow  was  in  great  fear  of  sink¬ 
ing.  (The  brig  leaks  very  bad  in  rough  weather,  keeping  one  of  the  pumps 
going  two-thirds  of  the  time.)  He  tried  hard  to  get  someone  to  go,  saying  he 
was  afraid  he  should  get  overboard  if  he  went  himself. 

After  the  gale  we  had  a  fine  run  for  eight  or  ten  days  and  when  in  just 
about  the  latitude  we  expected  to  take  the  trades,  we  took  a  head-wind 
which  lasted  us  about  a  fortnight.  We  had  no  N.  E.  trades  to  speak  of;  but 
eight  bells  is  called  and  I  must  go  on  deck,  more  to-morrow. 

July  4th.  Lat.  32 °,  long.  143 °.  The  glorious  Fourth.  I  should  like  very 
well  to  be  at  home  to-day,  but  that  is  impossible.  Some  of  our  patriotically 
inclined  folks  have  had  their  shooting  irons  up  and  been  wasting  a  little 
powder  in  honor  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Greenleaf  has  just  taken  a  large  albatross  with  hook  and  line.  It  is 
now  running  round  the  decks  as  it  cannot  fly  from  the  smooth  deck.  I  always 
thought  they  were  found  only  in  high  cold  latitudes  but  this  is  undoubtedly 
an  albatross  of  which  there  has  been  a  flock  following  us  for  over  a  week. 
They  are  a  noble  bird.  Mr.  Reed  caught  a  number  down  off  Cape  Horn,  one 
of  which  from  tip  to  tip  of  his  wings  measured  ten  feet.  I  have  seen  it  some¬ 
where  stated  that  they  had  been  known  to  measure  eighteen  feet,  but  do 
not  believe  it,  as  we  saw  none  that  I  should  think  would  measure  over 
twelve  feet  and  they  looked  like  giants  among  their  fellows. 
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But  I  am  getting  a  great  deal  before  my  story,  let’s  see,  I  was  down  near 
the  line.  Well,  between  five  and  ten  North,  where  the  N.  E.  and  S.  E.  trades 
meet,  we  had  very  squally  weather  with  by  far  the  heaviest  showers  of  rain 
I  ever  witnessed;  there  had  been  some  talk  of  a  visit  from  the  God  of  the 
sea,  but  no  one  believed  he  would  visit  us  as  no  one  on  board  had  ever 
crossed  the  line  except  the  Captain  and  old  Captain  Patterson,  who  would 
not  be  expected  to  assist,  the  steward,  Bruce,  and  Cunningham;  but  his 
Majesty  did  not  slight  us.  It  was  our  middle  watch  that  night.  At  four 
o’clock,  just  before  we  called  the  watch,  the  Captain  came  on  deck  and  from 
something  which  I  heard  him  say  to  Pinkham,  I  saw  Neptune,  Nipkin,  as 
Mac  calls  him,  would  be  soon  on  board.  I  knew  that  I  could  easily  prevent 
it  by  waking  the  passengers,  but  I  did  not  value  being  shaved  for  the  sake 
of  seeing  the  sport;  down  goes  Pinkham  and  calls  Cunningham,  Gove,  Bruce 
and  Harrington  (the  assistants  thought  to  escape  shaving,  but  they  reckoned 
without  their  host)  and  I  turned  in  expecting  an  early  call;  had  been  turned 
in  about  half  an  hour  when  a  voice,  which  though  it  sounded  marvelously 
like  George  Cunningham’s,  proved  to  be  Nipkin’s,  was  heard  hailing  the 
Brig.  There  was  a  general  jumping  out  of  berths,  but  none  of  them  jumped 
back  again  when  they  found  out  who  hailed.  Says  the  squire,  we  have  spoken 
a  vessel  at  last  and  out  he  goes  on  deck,  but  jumped  back  as  if  the  deck  load 
was  hot  and  burnt  his  feet.  Eight  bells,  must  take  the  wheel. 

July  5th.  Lat.  — ,  longitude  145.  Clear  and  pleasant,  good  breeze  right 
ahead. 

The  Fourth  passed  off  without  anything  very  remarkable  occurring,  the 
journals  grow  rather  uninteresting,  we  now  and  then  have  a  small  bit  of  a 
row  to  break  the  monotony  of  our  lives,  but  on  the  whole  we  get  along 
agreeably.  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  get  along  without  having  a  word 
with  anyone  on  board  and  like  the  company  very  well.  They  are  a  pretty 
good  set  of  fellows;  but  to  return  to  my  story: 

After  the  usual  inquiries  as  to  our  name,  destination,  etc.,  he  inquired  if 
we  had  brought  any  new  recruits  to  his  kingdom.  The  mate,  who  acted  as 
spokesman,  told  him  there  were  plenty  of  them  in  the  cabin  who  were 
anxious  to  lose  their  beards  and  obtain  a  passport.  Accordingly  he  sent  his 
assistants  down  after  them  and  then  the  sport  commenced,  and  such  a 
scampering,  laughing,  shrieking  and  swearing  beat  all  my  going  a  fishing. 
It  was  sport  to  listen  to  the  valorus  threatenings  in  the  cabin;  says  Baker, 
who  had  been  forward  and  witnessed  the  operation,  ‘I’ll  bet  nobody  serves 
me  that  way  now.’  Clifford:  ‘If  a  man  puts  his  hand  on  me  I'll  level  him.’ 
Reed:  ‘Nobody  shaves  me,  now  let  me  tell  you.’  Campbell:  ‘Anybody  that 
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gets  me  out  of  this  berth  has  got  something  to  do/  but  each,  in  his  turn,  went 
forward  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  where  they  were  lathered  with  a  very  innocent 
*  compound  of  lamp-black,  hen’s  dung  and  salt  water,  and  shaved  with  an 
old  handsaw.  Mac  begged  them  to  shave  him  easy  and  not  hurt  him.  Only 
one  offered  any  serious  resistance,  this  was  Robinson.  When  Neptune’s 
servants  came  for  him,  he  audaciously  refused  to  obey  the  summons  or  even 
to  turn  out.  Some  who  had  been  shaved  tried  to  persuade  him  to  go  peace¬ 
ably,  telling  him  it  was  nothing  and  that  he  would  be  taken  by  force  other¬ 
wise.  Pretty  soon  Neptune  came  down  and  in  a  severe  tone  inquired  the 
cause  of  the  delay.  He  was  informed  that  one  of  the  candidates  refused  the 
honor  intended  him.  ‘Drag  him  out,’  said  he,  ‘we  cannot  be  delayed  in  this 
way,’  and  without  further  ceremony  they  laid  hold  of  him.  He  however  de¬ 
fended  himself  gallantly  with  a  nail  gimlet,  but  he  was  so  weak  from  fright 
that  the  wounds  which  he  inflicted  were  only  skin  deep.  He  was  finally  over¬ 
powered  by  numbers  and  dragged  out  sans  breeches  over  the  deck  load 
forward.  Thinks  I,  there  is  too  much  fun  to  lose,  so  I  jumped  out  and  went 
forward  to  see  it.  After  being  shaved,  he  crawled  away  under  the  topgallant 
forecastle  and  laid  there  with  no  garments  on  but  his  shirt  until  three  in 
the  afternoon,  when  he  was  taken  from  there  by  force  and  put  into  his 
berth  where  he  laid  without  anything  to  eat  till  the  next  afternoon. 

Then  I  was  called  for.  I  went  up  and  paid  my  respects  to  the  God  in  a 
proper  shape,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of  his  Majesty’s 
personal  appearance  in  his  court  dress,  so  I  forbear.  1  then  seated  myself  to 
receive  the  attention  of  his  barber  (the  steward).  There  were  so  many  to  be 
attended  to  that  most  of  the  usual  ceremonies  had  to  be  omitted,  we  were 
blindfolded,  shaved  and  then  washed  down  with  three  or  four  buckets  of 
salt  water,  after  which  he  gave  us  our  passports  to  navigate  his  waters,  etc. 
In  Compliance  with  a  sign  from  Neptune  I  relieved  the  wheel  to  let  the 
helmsman  have  a  chance.  He  was  very  loath  to  go,  but  the  mate  told  him  he 
had  better  for  they  would  come  after  him. 

After  all  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  old  Davis,  who  was  not  yet  re¬ 
covered  from  his  seasickness,  Leonard  Bruce,  my  watch  mate,  who  escaped 
up  the  main  rigging,  and  old  Captain  Patterson,  they  came  after  the  mate. 
I  never  saw  a  man  so  taken  aback  as  he  was,  for  he  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  their  coming  after  the  Captain.  He  hesitated  and  said  he  had 
crossed  the  line  before,  but  they  told  him  he  must  come  as  they  had  all 
been  shaved  alike  and  he  concluded  to  submit  with  as  good  a  grace  as  pos¬ 
sible.  In  fact,  I  think,  although  he  was  a  great  blusterer,  he  would  rather 
scare  two  than  fight  one,  he  is  far  from  popular  on  board,  in  fact  most  of 
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the  company  and  crew  have  about  the  same  affection  for  him  that  his 
Satanic  Majesty  is  said  to  entertain  for  holy  water;  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  crossing  the  line  the  first  time  is  that  he  was  blown  across  in  a  gale 
coming  from  Liverpool.  Stick  a  pin  there,  for  I  doubt  if  ever  mate  met  with 
such  an  adventure  before  him  since  the  time  of  Columbus;  some  are  quite 
sceptical  upon  this  point  and  even  go  as  far  as  to  say  they  don’t  believe  it, 
but  I  look  upon  them  as  little  better  than  infidels. 

We  took  the  S.  E.  trades  near  the  line,  but  they  were  so  far  to  the  south¬ 
ward  that  we  were  afraid  we  would  not  fetch  by  Cape  St.  Roque.  We  fetched 
by,  however,  and  first  made  the  land  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Pernam¬ 
buco  and  the  next  morning  came  in  sight  of  that  city.  It  has  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance  from  a  distance;  Captain  Chase  who  has  visited  it,  says  it  is  a  beautiful 
city. 

The  Captain  intended  to  put  in  to  Bahia,  but  having  a  fair  wind  off  that 
place  concluded  to  shove  her  along  for  Rio.  About  this  time,  in  consequence 
of  a  misunderstanding  with  the  second  mate,  I  knocked  off  duty  and  told 
him  he  need  not  mind  calling  me  any  longer. 

We  arrived  in  Rio  the  13th  and  came  to  anchor  near  the  ship  Virginian 
of  New  York,  also  bound  for  ’Frisco;  they  informed  us  that  the  African 
fever  was  raging  fearfully  in  the  city;  the  Captain  went  on  shore  the  next 
morning  and  when  he  returned  fully  confirmed  their  account  of  the  sick¬ 
ness.  The  average  number  of  deaths  were  said  to  be  from  200  to  300;  twenty 
vessels  were  laying  up  town  whose  crews  were  all  said  to  be  dead  or  sick. 
It  was  thought  best  that  no  one  should  go  on  shore  excepting  the  Captain 
and  that  we  should  be  off  as  soon  as  we  could  get  the  necessary  supplies,  etc. 
As  we  did  not  go  on  shore  I  cannot  give  much  of  a  description  of  the  town; 
it  has  a  fine  appearance  from  the  harbor,  however,  and  is  strongly  fortified. 
The  scenery  around  it  is  magnificent.  I  think  I  informed  you  in  my  last  that 
we  were  run  into  by  the  ship  Virginian  and  came  near  losing  our  main¬ 
mast,  which  I  think  would  have  been  almost  equal  to  a  sentence  of  death  to 
all  on  board  who  were  not  able  to  pay  a  passage  in  another  vessel. 

We  sailed  from  Rio  March  18th  and  had  a  fine  run  from  there  to  the 
Straits  of  La  Mare  [Le  Maire].  By  the  Captain’s  persuasion  I  went  to  work 
again  about  a  week  after  we  left  Rio  and  for  the  first  time  made  a  bargain 
about  wages  which  were  set  at  twelve  dollars.  He  wanted  me  to  ship,  but  I 
told  him  I  must  be  free;  about  the  same  time  Black  took  the  steward’s  place 
and  he  went  ’fore  the  mast.  We  have  had  four  different  stewards,  no  one 
having  been  shipped  as  steward,  and  they  ga\e  it  up  at  plcasuie.  Mi*  Camp¬ 
bell  now  officiates  in  that  capacity. 
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The  Captain  intended  to  go  through  the  straits  of  Magellan,  but  could 
not  fetch,  so  we  kept  away  for  the  straits  of  La  Mare  which  we  came  up  with 
on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  April.  We  passed  the  straits  which  is  a  passage 
about  three  miles  in  width  between  Terra  Del  Fuego  and  Staten  Land,  with 
studding  sails  set  alow  and  aloft  and  began  to  think  it  was  not  such  a  ter¬ 
rible  thing  to  go  round  Cape  Horn  after  all,  but  we  had  not  got  round  it  yet. 

The  next  morning  we  came  in  sight  of  the  so  much  dreaded  cape  which 
we  passed  about  noon.  We  again  began  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  having 
such  a  fine  chance  round  the  cape;  we  had  had  no  bad  weather  as  yet  and 
thought  we  should  soon  be  in  warm  weather  again.  How  easy  it  is  to  get 
mistaken;  we  soon  had  to  shorten  sail,  took  in  the  gaff  topsail,  studding  sails 
and  soon  after,  as  we  were  running  before  the  wind,  the  mainsail,  the  top- 
gallantsail  soon  followed.  The  wind  continued  to  increase  until  we  had  to 
reef  the  topsail;  it  blew  so  hard  and  there  was  such  a  sea  that  we  were 
obliged  to  reef  it  before  the  wind,  not  daring  to  shake  her;  we  now  took  a 
double  reef  in  the  topsail,  that  was  shaken  out  but  twice  in  twenty-three 
days  and  then  but  an  hour  or  two  each  time. 

The  next  night  the  wind  hauled  round  to  the  eastward  and  blew  pretty 
hard;  set  the  two-reefed  mainsail,  the  wind  continuing  to  increase,  about 
five  in  the  morning  we  called  all  hands  to  shorten  sail;  close  reefed  the  top¬ 
sail,  balance  reefed  the  mainsail  and  took  in  the  foresail;  the  wind  increas¬ 
ing  every  moment  about  eight  o’clock  wore  round,  clewed  up  the  topsail, 
hauled  down  the  foretopmast-staysail  and  hove  her  to,  blowing  great  guns. 
While  we  were  furling  the  topsail,  Mr.  Gove,  who  was  on  the  yard  with  us, 
and  two  others,  say  they  saw  her  dip  the  end  of  the  studding  sail  boom  which 
reached  two  or  three  feet  beyond  the  end  of  the  yard;  for  this,  however,  I 
cannot  vouch  though  on  the  yard  at  the  time.  I  now  turned  in  and  I  assure 
you  slept  soundly  being  completely  exhausted  with  cold  and  fatigue.  I  was 
wet  to  the  skin  and  the  cold  was  most  intense,  at  least  it  felt  so  to  us  who 
had  just  come  out  of  hot  weather.  Had  stood  at  the  wheel  in  my  wet  clothes 
from  four  to  seven  and  when  relieved  coidd  scarcely  stand,  then  was  at 
work  until  after  nine  taking  in  sail,  getting  on  preventers,  etc;  at  twelve  was 
called  again,  the  gale  was  now  at  its  height,  some  of  the  passengers  delight¬ 
fully  frightened  as  they  might  be  excused  for  being.  We  thought  the  gale  in 
the  Gulf  was  some  pumpkins,  but  compared  with  this  breeze  it  was  only  a 
summer  zephyr.  The  topmasts  swayed  like  coach  whips  and  I  was  really 
afraid  the  mainboom  would  go,  for  it,— though  that  would  seem  impossible 
—  yet  it  bent  like  a  bow.  Some  were  afraid  the  mainsail  would  split.  The  sea 
ran  mountains  high;  we  lashed  ourselves  at  the  wheel  and  this  precaution 
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was  necessary  for  the  sea  was  continually  breaking  onto  her  and  the  heav¬ 
iest  clear  aft;  at  least  half  a  barrel  of  water  went  into  the  foretop  and  some 
of  it  over  the  topsail-yard  from  one  sea.  This  may  seem  incredible,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true  as  I  was  at  the  wheel  at  the  time  and  saw  it  myself  as  did 
also  the  Captain  and  several  others.  No  one  on  board  had  ever  witnessed 
the  like  before.  To  aggravate  the  horrors  of  our  situation  we  were  in  dan¬ 
gerous  proximity  to  some  reefs  which  lay  off  to  the  southward  of  Cape 
Horn.  We  did  not  know  which  way  they  bore  and  we  could  not  have  carried 

any  more  sail  had  we  been  going  ashore. 

Towards  noon  the  next  day  the  gale  had  so  far  model  ated  that  we  set  a 
close-reefed  topsail,  whole  foresail  and  foretopmast-staysail,  and  stood  to 
the  southwest.  We  wanted  to  get  ten  or  twelve  degrees  to  the  westward  be¬ 
fore  standing  to  the  northward,  but  the  wind  continued  to  head  us  off  until 
we  found  ourselves  in  latitude  6o°  without  near  half  oui  longitude  made 
up;  it  blew  a  continual  gale  all  the  time,  sometimes  we  weie  under  nothing 
but  close-reefed  main  and  topsails  and  foretopmast-staysail,  sometimes  with 
reefed  foresail  set,  a  thing  very  seldom  done  and  only  when  anxious  to  carry 
all  sail  possible.  Sometimes  whole  foresail  and  jib  and  double-reefed  main¬ 
sail  and  topsail,  but  it  was  not  much  of  the  time  that  we  could  carry  as  much 
sail  as  this.  I  think  from  the  time  we  passed  the  straits  until  we  got  into 
latitude  50°  (twenty-three  days)  we  had  our  foresail  reefed  or  furled  half  of 
the  time  and  the  wind  right  in  our  teeth  all  of  the  time.  Fifteen  days  fiom 
the  time  we  passed  the  straits  the  Captain  got  the  sun  and  found  we  were  in 
56°,  just  the  latitude  of  Cape  Horn  and  only  about  two  hundred  miles  to 
the  westward.  We  had  worse  weather  the  whole  time  than  any  one  on  board 
had  ever  before  experienced. 

We  relieved  the  wheel  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  the  weather  was 
so  cold  a  man  could  not  well  stand  it  longer  and  were  wet  most  of  the  time, 
for  it  was  but  little  use  changing  our  clothes.  The  greater  part  of  the  time  a 
man  was  sure  to  get  wet  if  he  ventured  out  on  deck  without,  oil  clothes.  It 
rained  a  great  deal  and  my  oil  clothes  were  not  much  tighter  than  so  much 
cotton  cloth  without  oil.  But  my  situation  compared  with  the  men  forward 
was  one  of  comfort.  Although  I  had  to  be  exposed  as  much  on  deck  as  they 
were,  yet  when  I  went  below  I  could  take  off  my  wet  clothes  and  turn  into  a 
dry  comfortable  berth,  while  there  could  not  be  found  scarcely  a  dry  rag 
of  bed-clothes  in  the  forecastle  where  a  man  could  sit  or  lay  without  the 
water  running  on  him.  The  under  berths  were  comparatively  dry  for  a 
while,  but  the  water  soon  soaked  through  the  upper  ones.  The  men  wanted 
to  have  the  bear-house,  but  the  mate,  to  whom  they  went  about  it,  thought 
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it  too  dangerous  a  place  in  such  weather  and  so  it  was.  They  told  him  they 
would  as  lief  risk  their  lives  there  as  in  the  forecastle,  for  they  certainly 
risked  their  health  if  not  their  lives  by  living  in  such  a  place  as  that;  each 
had  a  turn  at  being  laid  up.  I  was  at  one  time  the  only  man  left  in  the  star¬ 
board  watch,  Davis  and  Bruce  being  laid  up  with  the  rheumatism  and  I  was 
laid  up  two  or  three  days  in  consequence  of  an  accident  which  I  should  not 
have  mentioned  here  if  Mr.  Reed,  no  thanks  to  him,  had  not  mentioned  it 
in  his  letter  from  Callao.  We  were  under  double-reefed  mainsail  and  top¬ 
sails  at  the  time  and  it  was  very  rough,  something  being  foul  aloft  the  second 
mate  told  me  to  go  up  and  clear  it.  I  went  up  and  attempted  to  cross  from 
the  lee  to  the  weather  rigging  which  would  have  been  a  careless  thing  in 
tolerably  smooth  weather,  without  a  gaff  to  step  on.  As  I  attempted  to  grasp 
the  weather  rigging  she  gave  slat,  and  having  mittens  on  I  missed  my  hold 
and  about  that  time  your  hopeful  son  stood  a  reasonable  chance  of  having 
his  rations  stopped  quite  suddenly.  Luckily  I  happened  to  get  hold  of  the 
gaff  topsail  clewline  with  which,  though  I  could  not  begin  to  bring  myself 
up,  I  somewhat  retarded  my  downward  progress,  but  the  speed  with  which 
I  descended  left  me  but  a  small  chance  of  digging  much  gold,  had  not  my 
foot  providentially  struck  the  fair-leader  about  ten  feet  from  the  top  of  the 
house,  from  which  I  fell  clear  of  everything  to  the  house.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  that,  I  must  have  inevitably  been  killed.  Well,  thought  I,  here  I  am, 
there  is  no  doubt  the  next  thing  is  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  damages.  I 
was  really  afraid  to  rise  for  fear  that  I  could  not.  (I  believe  that  is  good 
Irish.)  After  considering  a  moment  I  got  up,  found  there  were  no  bones 
broken  and  not  feeling  much  hurt  started  to  go  up  again,  but  the  second 
mate  stopped  me  and  went  himself.  I  soon  began  to  feel  quite  lame,  went 
below,  and  laid  back  three  or  four  days.  In  the  first  place  I  had  no  business 
aloft  with  mittens  on,  a  thing  I  never  did  before  and  you  may  be  sure  have 
never  done  since;  and  then  to  cross  the  rigging,  as  I  attempted,  as  rough  as  it 
then  was,  was  madness.  However  I  feel  safe  in  promising  never  to  do  the 
like  again. 

The  company  have  generally  been  very  good  about  helping  us,  one  or 
another  of  them  standing  a  watch  in  the  place  of  the  sick  men.  Sometimes 
we  would  have  nine  men  on  the  yard  while  at  others  the  Captain  and 
second  mate  close-reefed  it  alone.  They  used  to  growl  a  great  deal  at  one 
another  about  doing  their  part,  some  being  out  a  good  deal  while  others 
did  not  do  anything. 

We  thought  if  we  could  get  into  about  50 °  we  should  have  better  weather. 
At  last  we  did  get  into  50°,  where  for  about  a  week  we  had  the  worst 
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weather  we  had  yet  had,  continual  hail  squalls  which  were  most  tre¬ 
mendous,  coming  up  in  less  than  a  minute  from  the  time  they  could  first 
be  seen.  In  consequence  of  these  squalls  we  were  obliged  to  keep  her  under 
close-reefed  sails,  while  the  most  of  the  time  she  might  have  carried  whole 
topsail,  but  during  the  squalls  which  lasted  for  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  masts  must  go  out  of  her,  although  we  seldom  had 
more  than  double-reefed  mainsail,  close-reefed  topsail,  reefed  foresail  and 
foretopmast  staysail.  We  usually  had  from  four  to  six  of  those  squalls  in  a 
watch.  The  hailstones  as  large  as  peas  and  you  can  imagine  with  what  force 
they  would  strike  in  such  a  squall.  I  could  feel  them  very  sensibly  through 
my  sou’wester  or  mittens.  Some  striking  the  Captain’s  face  one  night,  it  was 
sore  for  several  days  afterwards.  During  the  squalls  we  would  have  to  turn 
our  backs  to  windward,  for  one  of  these  hailstones  striking  a  man  in  the 
eye  would  certainly  put  it  out. 

After  beating  about  here  for  a  week  getting  up  into  50 °,  and  then  being 
drove  back  a  couple  of  degrees  two  or  three  times,  old  Boreas  gave  us  one 
final  blast  before  letting  us  go.  This  time  we  were  in  a  situation  of  real 
danger  on  account  of  being  so  near  the  land;  we  were  carrying  whole  fore¬ 
sail  with  close-reefed  topsail  and  mainsail;  about  three  o’clock  we  had  to 
reef  out  foresail  and  soon  after,  the  wind  continuing  to  increase,  we  took  in 
the  topsail.  Knowing  that  we  were  so  near  a  lee  shore  the  Captain  carried 
the  remaining  sail  until  he  found  we  must  wear  round  to  avoid  the  sea 
which  now  ran  to  a  tremendous  height,  threatening  every  moment  as  we 
were  running  right  into  the  trough  to  sweep  our  decks.  One  boarded  us 
over  the  quarter  just  before  we  wore  round  which  looked,  as  it  hung  almost 
directly  overhead,  as  if  it  would  completely  engulf  us,  but  she  cleared  it, 
only  the  top  of  it  coming  into  her  which,  however,  went  entirely  over  the 
house,  pouring  down  the  whole  bigness  of  the  gangway  literally  filling  her 
abaft  the  house,  started  up  the  after  scuttle  which  was  battened  down,  the 
water  pouring  down  the  hatchway  and  damaging  a  considerable  quantity  of 
provisions;  had  the  whole  weight  of  that  sea  broke  onto  her  I  think  it  must 
have  completely  swept  our  deck  load,  deck-house,  galley  and  boats.  I  cannot 
now  imagine  how  the  old  Brig  cleared  some  of  those  seas  which  would  at 
times  appear  to  stand  perpendicular  alongside,  high  as  the  foretop.  Though 
it  did  not  blow  so  hard  this  time  as  in  the  Gulf  gale,  yet  the  sea  ran  higher 
than  anyone  on  board  had  ever  before  witnessed  and  it  seemed  to  come  up 
all  at  once. 

When  we  wore  round  we  took  in  the  foresail,  but  soon  after  the  Captain, 
knowing  the  necessity  of  carrying  all  sail  possible,  set  the  staysail  and  goose- 
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winged  the  foresail,  that  is,  hauled  aft  the  lee  sheet  and  hauled  up  the 
-weather  clew,  making  a  three-cornered  sail;  this  with  balanced  reefed  .main¬ 
sail  was  all  the  sail  we  could  carry  and  more  than  was  safe,  but  a  greater 
danger  threatened  us  under  our  lee;  there  were  now  some  long  faces  and 
some  pale  faces;  old  sailors  and  those  who  had  made  light  of  the  other  gales 
were  now  the  soberest. 

The  next  morning  it  cleared  up  and  we  saw  the  land  appear  but  a  short 
distance  olf  under  our  lee.  Had  the  gale  continued  a  few  hours  longer  we 
must  inevitably  have  gone  ashore.  The  wind  had  now  hauled  so  that  we 
could  head  olf  the  coast  on  the  other  tack  and  it  had  moderated  so  far  that 
we  could  carry  whole  topsail.  It  seemed  as  if  the  tempest  had  done  its  best 
and  was  now  willing  to  let  us  escape.  If  ever  ship  people  were  glad  of  a  lair 
wind,  we  were.  Now  there  was  some  carrying  sail.  I  kept  a  double  watch,  the 
company  standing  a  watch  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  in  sail  quickly.  Had  not 
much  very  bad  weather  after  this. 

The  Captain  had  intended  to  put  in  to  Juan  Fernandez  in  preference  to 
Valparaiso  on  account  of  port  charges,  but  after  trying  two  or  three  days  to 
get  in,  the  wind  appearing  to  blow  off  the  island  in  all  directions  and  also 
trying  to  get  into  Valparaiso,  he  concluded  to  shove  her  along  for  some 
more  northern  port. 

We  had  a  pleasant  passage  from  there  to  Callao  where  we  arrived  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  24th  of  May  in  company  with  a  fore-and-aft  schooner  of 
240  tons  —  wasn’t  she  a  buster? — loaded  with  ice  for  California.  There  was 
a  large  number  of  vessels  lying  here,  American,  English,  French  and  Peru¬ 
vian,  mostly  large  ships.  As  it  was  late  when  we  anchored  no  one  went  on 
shore  that  evening,  but  we  had  a  curiosity  on  board  in  the  shape  of  a  real 
live  Californian,  mate  of  a  ship  loading  with  guano  which  is  the  only  thing 
California  ships  can  get  for  a  freight  home.  I  think  he  must  have  been  a  man 
of  great  courage  for  he  stood  upon  the  house  as  cool  and  unconcerned  as  if 
he  was  not  in  any  danger,  while  I  expected  every  moment  to  see  him  de¬ 
voured  before  my  eyes.  Fie  told  us  — but  no  matter  what  he  told  us,  when 
we  get  there  we  shall  see  for  ourselves  — I  shall  reserve  that  for  Albert’s  letter 
which  you  will  have  the  perusal  of. 

We  laid  here  two  or  three  days  getting  our  supplies  and  water.  All  who 
had  the  money  and  time  visited  Lima,  a  city  about  six  miles  Irom  Callao  and 
which  is,  I  suppose  you  know,  the  oldest  city  in  South  America.  Port  charges 
are  very  high  in  Callao. The  Captain  had  barely  money  enough  and  thought 
at  one  time  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  draw  upon  the  owners. 

After  we  had  cleared  from  the  Custom  House  we  were  told  to  wait  for  the 
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visit  boat,  the  Captain  thought  that  this  was  but  a  ceremony  and  never  had 
a  thought  that  he  had  anything  more  to  pay,  but  when  the  officers  came  on 
board  they  demanded  $25.  more,  seven  for  a  bill  of  health  which  was  as 
much  use  as  any  piece  of  white  paper.  This  bill  the  Captain  disputed  for  a 
long  time,  telling  them  it  was  of  no  use  when  bound  to  an  American  port, 
but  he  had  to  pay  it.  Next  they  demanded  a  dollar  a  head  for  the  passengers 
and  this  the  Captain  swore  he  would  not  pay.  They  threatened  hard,  but 
finding  they  would  be  carried  to  sea  (for  by  this  time  we  had  got  almost  out 
of  the  harbor)  they  gave  it  up.  We  had  some  apprehension  of  being  pursued, 
the  wind  being  very  light  they  might  soon  have  overtaken  us  in  boats.  We 
were  determined  to  show  them  fight  if  they  came  after  us  in  boats  and  I 
think  it  would  have  taken  quite  a  number  of  such  soldiers  as  we  saw  there 
to  have  taken  us  that  way,  but  they  had  an  armed  brig  there  which  we 
thought  might  be  sent  after  us.  The  Captain  immediately  ordered  stud- 
dingsail  gear  to  be  rove  off  and  everything  set  that  would  draw  and  a 
breeze  springing  up  we  were  soon  out  of  all  fear  of  cutters. 

From  this  time  till  we  crossed  the  line  we  had  pleasant  weather  and  a 
fair  wind.  We  crossed  in  about  1250  longitude  and  then  kept  her  N.  W.  We 
did  not  have  so  squally  weather  near  the  line  as  we  had  had  in  the  Atlantic, 
but  we  had  a  few  light  touches  off  the  line.  We  took  the  N.  E.  trades  in  about 
6  degrees  north  and  have  had  the  wind  N.  E.  ever  since  till  within  two  or 
three  days,  for  which  time  we  have  had  fair  wind  and  fine  breeze.  We  are 
now  going  nine  knots  and  expect  to  get  in  by  to-morrow  night.  To-day  is  the 
22nd  of  July  so  you  see  it  has  been  some  time  since  I  commenced  this.  I  have 
not  much  time  to  write,  having  clothes  to  wash  and  mend  a  great  deal  of  my 
spare  time. 

By  the  way,  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  hear  something  about  Reed  and 
the  Squire,  Uncle  Mac.  Mac  is  the  steadiest  man  on  board  and  generally 
liked.  Reed  is  also  popular  on  board.  He  and  Patterson  had  considerable 
quarreling  the  first  part  of  the  voyage  about  their  chests,  but  I  think  Patter¬ 
son  was  the  most  to  blame.  He,  however,  thought  Reed  wanted  to  crowd 
him  and  wanted  to  swap  berths  with  me.  1  swapped  with  him  and  after¬ 
wards  with  Perkins  getting  the  berth  1  would  have  chosen  before  any  other 
in  the  cabin,  viz,  the  upper  berth  next  the  forward  door. 

San  Francisco,  July  29th.  Arrived  Tuesday  last.  Yesterday,  Sunday,  there 
were  so  many  on  board  and  so  much  talking  that  I  could  not  get  a  chance 
to  write.  It  appears  that  we  are  going  to  make  a  rather  losing  go  of  this;  the 
cargo  has  been  sold  on  board  for  thirty  dollars  and  the  vessel  will  not  fetch 
at  the  utmost  over  three  thousand  dollars.  I  fear  you  will  get  scarcely  quarter 
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the  value  of  the  vessel.  Captain  Chase  has  some  idea  of  putting  her  up  for 
Oregon;  there  are  three  times  as  many  vessels  of  this  class  here  as  are  wanted. 
A  schooner  of  70  tons  will  fetch  more  than  a  vessel  of  this  size. 

I  think  I  shall  start  for  the  mines  in  a  few  days  as  I  shall  have  wages 
enough  coming  to  carry  me  there.  I  have  now  about  $60.  coming.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  stop  here,  though  wages  keep  up  pretty  well  — about  six  dollars  a 
day  — yet  men  are  so  plenty  that  they  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  work. 
Whistle  if  you  want  men  and  you’ll  have  fifty  in  five  minutes.  I  have  seen  a 
number  lately  from  the  mines,  they  give  very  conflicting  accounts,  some  hav¬ 
ing  made  good  wages  while  others  were  barely  able  to  get  back  again. 

So  here,  some  are  getting  rich  while  others  have  actually  starved  to  death. 
Suicides  are  frequent,  gambling  is  carried  on  here  to  a  monstrous  extent,  all 
of  the  large  hotels  are  gambling  houses.  Be  sure  and  write  every  steamer  — 
once  a  month  — and  then  I  shall  be  lucky  if  I  get  one  once  in  three  months. 
These  matters  are  managed  very  loosely  here.  I  predict  that  there  will  be  a 
grand  crash  here  within  a  year,  there  are  now  altogether  too  many  people  in 
the  country.  .  .  .  Silas. 

Fifty-seven  days  from  Callao  and  185  from  home  the  good  brig  G.  W . 
Kendall  had  arrived,  harbored  for  a  time,  and  then  coasted  along  to 
Oregon.  Again  in  San  Francisco  in  the  fall,  when  California  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Union,  another  round  trip  to  Astoria  followed.  The  brig 
was  sold  to  Samuel  Merritt,  and  during  the  winter  of  1850-51  Cap¬ 
tain  Chase  sailed  to  Puget  Sound  for  a  cargo  of  ice.  None  was  found; 
instead  timber  was  brought  back.  Enoch  Chase  returned  home  and  his 
mate,  A.  B.  Gove,  purchased  a  share  and  for  several  years  ran  the  brig 
between  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound.  The  brigs  George  Emery  and 
G.  W.  Kendall  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  vessels  to  enter  Puget 
Sound  after  its  American  occupancy;  the  Emery  arrived  in  advance  of 
the  Kendall.  The  last  trace  found  of  the  Boothbay  brig  was  at  Callao 
in  December  of  1855. 

Samuel  Merritt  was  a  Maine  man,  and  practiced  medicine  before 
going  to  California.  A  pioneer  there,  he  became  interested  in  shipping, 
and  frequently  was  addressed  as  ‘Captain.’  He  had  two  barks  con¬ 
structed;  the  Samuel  Merritt,  launched  at  Bath  in  1854,  and  the  Live 
Yankee,  commanded  in  1856  by  a  Captain  Reed.  Captain  Merritt  died 
wealthy,  and  left  a  substantial  bequest  to  his  alma  mater,  Bowdoin. 
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The  Francisco  was  launched  at  Boothbay  in  the  fall  of  1847  and 
hailed  from  Wiscasset,  home  of  the  principal  owners  with  exception 
of  Thomas  M.  Cutter  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts.  The  others  were 
Samuel  Davis,  John  D.  McCrate  and  Benjamin  F.  Smith,  the  master. 

In  April  1848  the  new  brigs  Rainbow  and  Francisco  loaded  at  Wis¬ 
casset  for  Cuba,  and  the  latter  sailed  with  a  crew  of  seven.  About  a  year 
later  the  vessels  were  in  New  York,  and  on  the  Rainbow  Sarah  A.  Em¬ 
erson  wrote:  ‘This  evening  we  are  going  on  board  the  Francisco  to  take 
tea  with  Capt.  Smith  and  Lady;  he  was  on  board  and  invited  us  this 
forenoon.  Capt.  Jacob  Auld  and  Capt.  Benjamin  Lewis  are  here,  but 
it  is  no  use  to  look  for  them,  you  might  as  well  look  for  a  needle  in  a 
haystack  as  to  look  for  them  among  so  many  vessels.’  Thus  was  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  New  York  harbor  in  the  days  of  sail,  when  the  world’s  ton¬ 
nage  was  carried  in  numerous  comparatively  small  vessels. 

In  the  fall  of  1849  the  Francisco  was  at  Cardenas  in  company  with 
other  American  ships.  Its  harbor  was  shallow  and  the  town  lay  on  the 
level  and  somewhat  marshy  shore  of  a  spacious  bay  sheltered  by  a  long 
promontory.  That  year  an  unreliable  census  gave  the  white  population 
of  Cuba  as  457,432. 

It  was  the  hurricane  season,  and  ten  days  out  a  terrific  blast  struck 
the  brig  which  carried  away  trysail  and  mainmast-head.  The  storm 
continued  with  unabating  fury,  and  seventy  hogsheads  of  molasses 
were  washed  overboard.  As  the  gale  abated  two  brigs  were  spoken,  also 
damaged.  Captain  Smith  arrived  in  Boston  after  a  trying  passage  of 
twenty-two  days.  After  other  Cuban  trips  in  1850  pine  lumber  was 
loaded  at  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick.  Several  days  out  another  Sep¬ 
tember  hurricane  played  havoc  with  the  brig.  A  few  miles  off  Five 
Fathom  Bank  the  vessel  was  thrown  on  her  beam  ends  in  a  terrific 
squall.  All  appeared  lost.  The  main  rigging  was  cut  away  and  the  main¬ 
mast  fell,  carrying  everything  with  it  above  the  foremast-head.  The 
brig  then  righted,  half  full  of  water  and  with  deck  load,  boat  and  every¬ 
thing  movable  washed  away.  In  Philadelphia  she  was  refitted. 

Thereafter  Thomas  M.  Cutter  became  managing  owner  with  Boston 
the  home  port.  In  January  of  1851  the  Francisco  sailed  with  general 
cargo  for  Astoria,  Oregon,  and  an  abstract  of  the  log  furnished  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Maury  with  data  for  preparing  his  sailing  directions.  The  facts 
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showed  that  the  brig  crossed  the  equator  thirty-eight  and  a  half  days 
out,  passed  Cape  Saint  Roque  on  the  forty-third  day;  crossed  fifty  south 
latitude  seventy-eight  days  out;  was  twenty-eight  days  rounding  the 
Horn;  reached  fifty  south  in  the  Pacific  106  days  out  of  Boston  and  ar¬ 
rived  in  August.  The  long  voyage  occupied  about  222  days. 

The  Francisco  returned  to  the  North  Atlantic;  but  in  1853  the  brig 
again  rounded  the  Horn,  this  time  to  Portland,  Oregon,  where  she  was 
sold.  Captain  Smith  retained  command  and  engaged  in  coasting  on  the 
Northwest  coast.  Although  he  retained  his  interest  in  the  brig,  she  had 
other  masters,  and  at  one  time  hailed  from  Astoria,  commanded  by  D. 
Pinkham. 

Sometime  before  1868  the  Francisco  was  owned  by  S.  L.  Mastick, 
a  wholesale  lumber  merchant  of  San  Francisco  who  had  a  mill  on  Pusret 

o 

Sound.  He  seems  to  have  employed  the  brig  in  this  trade  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  187 1  she  put  in  at  Honolulu  and  was  broken  up. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  BRIGS 

The  Abigail,  launched  at  Hodgdon’s  Mills  in  the  fall  of  1833,  was  a 
small  brig  eighty-three  feet  in  length.  She  was  constructed  by  An¬ 
drew  and  William  Adams,  who  owned  her  in  connection  with  William 
Seavey,  Samuel  Tarbox  and  others.  Stephen  Sawyer  was  the  first  mas¬ 
ter,  and  presumably  the  vessel  was  named  after  his  wife  Abigail.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  later  Charles  Reed  succeeded  to  the  command,  followed  by 
a  Captain  Kelley.  On  a  passage  from  Boothbay  for  New  York  in  the 
fall  of  1840  the  brig  was  driven  on  Gardiner’s  Island  by  a  gale,  but  was 
assisted  off  by  revenue  cutter  Walcott.  The  Abigail  was  repaired  at 
New  London;  her  final  fate  is  unknown. 

The  T ecurnseh,  an  Indian  name  signifying  ‘Meteor’  or  ‘Flying  Pan¬ 
ther,’  was  launched  at  the  North  Boothbay  yard  of  David  R.  and  James 
Adams  early  in  the  fall  of  1838.  The  brig  was  about  ninety-three  feet  in 
length,  twenty-four  in  beam  and  not  very  deep.  The  vessel  was  owned 
by  the  builders  and  the  master,  Paul  G.  Pinkham,  who  had  command¬ 
ed  the  topsail  schooner  Mary  Adams.  The  T ecurnseh  hailed  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  early  in  1850  a  brig  of  that  name  en  voyage  to  California  put 
in  at  Valparaiso.  The  vessel’s  name  does  not  appear  in  Lloyd  s  of  1857- 
The  Espoleta,  Spanish  meaning  ‘swashbuckler,’  was  a  full-rigged 
brig  constructed  at  Hodgdon’s  Mills  by  Andrew  and  William  Adams 
for  command  of  Robert  Sproul.  He  and  James  Sproul  of  Bristol,  Ben¬ 
jamin  and  John  Reed  and  the  builders  were  the  local  owners.  The 
brig  was  over  100  feet  in  length,  twenty-four  in  beam  and  hailed  from 
Boston.  Launched  in  the  fall  of  1839,  her  employment  was  mostly  in 
West  Indian  trade,  although  she  crossed  to  Antwerp  and  returned  to 
Damariscotta  in  1842. 

On  her  last  ill-fated  voyage  the  Espoleta  sailed  from  her  home  port 
in  January  1845,  with  a  cargo  valued  at  ten  thousand  dollars  intended 
for  Havana.  Stormy  weather  prevailed,  and  during  a  heavy  squall  in 
latitude  thirty-eight  the  brig  was  dismasted.  The  news  was  carried  to 
San  Antonio  by  a  British  schooner,  which  spoke  the  brig  a  month  out 
under  a  jury-rig  cut  away  from  wreckage.  Captain  Spioul  declined  as¬ 
sistance,  preferred  to  stay  with  his  ship,  and  endeavored  to  make  poit. 
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Wintry  gales  arose,  the  vessel  became  unmanageable  and  it  was  found 
expedient  to  abandon  her.  The  United  States  mail  only  was  saved.  All 
were  rescued  by  a  vessel  that  carried  them  to  Cienfuegos,  thence  to  Car¬ 
denas.  The  Captain,  bis  first  and  second  officers,  John  F.  Sproul  and 
Silvester  Brown,  took  passage  in  the  Colorado  for  home. 

The  brig  became  a  derelict,  and  was  seen  by  the  Gulnare,  from 
Thomaston,  with  barrels  and  onions  floating  around.  Homeward 
bound  the  frigate  Congress  fell  in  with  the  wreck  of  a  large  American- 
built  water-logged  brig.  The  hull  was  painted  black  with  a  white  streak 
around  it;  the  mainmast  was  gone,  but  the  bowsprit  and  foremast  were 
standing.  A  week  later  the  Constitution,  inbound  to  Charleston, 
passed  the  Espoleta  stripped  and  burned  to  the  water’s  edge. 

The  Sturdy  Oak ,  a  little  larger  than  the  Tecumseh,  was  constructed 
in  1848  by  Andrew  and  William  Adams,  chiefly  for  Samuel  Clark  and 
Robert  Sproul  of  Bristol.  The  former  was  master.  On  her  first  voyage 
late  in  January  1849  the  brig  was  lost  at  the  Turks  Islands.  No  lives 
were  lost. 

The  E.  Baldwin  was  launched  by  Andrew  and  William  Adams  in 
1850,  and  in  September  was  in  commission  under  Andrew  R.  Mont¬ 
gomery.  He  owned  a  master’s  interest,  and  with  occasional  relief  re¬ 
tained  command  for  several  years.  Other  owners  were  Elizur  Baldwin 
of  Boston,  Allen  Lewis,  Leonard  and  Frederick  Montgomery,  Jere¬ 
miah  Baker  and  Rufus  K.  Sewall. 

The  brig,  under  charter  of  the  Portland  firm  of  J.  Rhynas  and  Com¬ 
pany,  entered  Havana  early  in  1856,  followed  by  Albert  S.  Tibbetts’s 
brig  Onward,  also  from  Portland.  Captain  Montgomery  chartered  to 
load  at  Cardenas,  and  while  homeward  bound  in  March  ran  into  heavy 
weather,  lost  part  of  his  deck  load  and  put  in  at  Holmes’s  Hole  until  the 
gale  abated.  After  a  disagreeable  trip  of  twenty  days  he  passed  in  by 
Portland  Head  and  delivered  in  good  condition  the  rest  of  his  cargo  of 
molasses.  The  year  ended  with  a  voyage  to  Matanzas  for  the  same  firm. 
The  passage  was  stormy,  with  rough  seas  and  long  continued  northwest 
gales.  But  all  changed  on  sighting  the  Pan  of  Matanzas,  a  high  conical 
hill  forming  a  prominent  landfall  for  navigators. 

The  author  of  Gan-Eden  wrote  in  1853: 

Matanzas  has  its  lovely  bay,  shoaling  out  so  far  from  shore  that  between 
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the  fleet  of  ships  and  the  noble  quay  the  moon  at  night  makes  a  broad 
lagoon  of  gold,  dotted  over  with  scudding  cloud-like  boats  and  launches, 
and  its  long,  rolling,  flower-studded  hill  of  the  Cumbre,  parting  the  busy 
town  from  the  happy  valley  of  the  Yumuri,  . .  .  peaceful  with  the  calm  pres¬ 
ence  of  colossal  ceybas. 

Homeward  bound,  the  brig’s  entire  deck  load  of  molasses  was  lost 
during  a  storm.  She  touched  at  Boston,  her  home  port,  and  arrived  in 
Portland  in  March  of  1857.  The  Captain  was  still  in  command  in  i860, 
and  three  years  later  the  E.  Baldwin  was  wrecked  at  Lewes,  Delaware. 

The  Mazatlan.  In  the  fall  of  1850  William  Holton  was  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  a  brig  at  the  Sargent  yard,  conceivably  the  Mazatlan,  in 
commission  the  following  July,  and  owned  by  Allen,  Benjamin  and 
Russell  Lewis,  Stephen  and  Charles  Sargent,  Lewis  Thorpe,  John  W. 
Weymouth;  and  at  Westport  by  Robinson  Heal,  James  McCarty  and 
Samuel  Tarbox.  This  medium  sized  hermaphrodite  brig  was  com¬ 
manded  briefly  by  Russell  Lewis,  Samuel  M.  Reed  and  by  Benjamin 
H.  Lewis  until  he  took  the  new  ship  J.  G.  Richardson. 

Late  in  1853  the  Mazatlan  sailed  from  Baltimore  for  Martinique 
and  experienced  one  of  the  worst  storms  in  the  annals  of  the  Atlantic. 
For  instance,  the  Tam  O’  Shanter,  a  Freeport  ship  from  Calcutta,  was 
abandoned  off  Cape  Cod;  and  on  Christmas  Day  the  whaleship  Mount 
Wollaston  lost  two  men  and  four  boats.  (In  1 88 1  the  wreck  of  this  whaler 
was  found  in  the  ice  of  the  Arctic.)  The  brig  emerged  from  the  storm  a 
dismasted  partial  wreck,  and  under  jury-rig  put  in  at  Charleston. 

A  year  later  the  vessel  was  blown  off  the  coast,  but  made  port  in 
Savannah  in  January  1855.  She  carried  pine  lumber  from  Doboy  Is¬ 
land  to  Boston,  thence  to  Matanzas  and  twice  during  the  summer  was 
in  Boothbay,  her  home  port.  Sumner  R.  Tibbetts  commanded  and 
voyaged  to  Port  of  Spain  and  soon  after  Christmas  touched  at  Saint 
Thomas.  He  continued  master  during  1856-57. 

After  thorough  repairs  the  Mazatlan,  commanded  by  Samuel  M. 
Dodge,  who  had  owned  a  master’s  interest  since  1853,  sailed  from  Port¬ 
land  and  ran  on  a  ledge,  but  floated  off  at  high  water  uninjured  and 
proceeded  to  Cuba.  He  touched  at  Bahia  Honda,  and  made  the  run 
home  from  Havana  in  twelve  days.  A  trip  to  Cardenas  followed,  where 
Captain  Dodge  died  July  29  1858,  aged  thirty.  On  the  return  passage 
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the  brig,  ‘Green,  master,  late  Dodge,’  ran  into  a  northerly  gale  off  Hat- 
teras  which  washed  away  the  galley  and  started  the  butts.  Although 
*  water  entered  freely,  it  was  kept  under  control. 

During  1859-60  the  brig  was  commanded  by  a  son  of  James  Mc¬ 
Carty,  and  on  two  occasions  received  more  or  less  damage  in  stormy 
weather.  Other  masters  also  had  the  brig,  and  in  1865  she  put  in  at 
Nassau  with  loss  of  a  mast.  The  vessel  then  hailed  from  Portland,  and 
had  been  managed  by  Littlejohn  and  Chase.  Under  a  Captain  Adams 
the  last  trip  of  the  Mazatlan  started  from  Georgetown,  South  Carolina, 
with  lumber  for  Portland,  and  in  heavy  seas  kicked  up  by  an  April  gale 
the  brig  sprang  a  leak.  Unable  to  keep  her  free  he  steered  for  Hatteras 
Inlet  and  let  go  the  anchors  in  four  fathoms  of  water,  but  both  chains 
parted,  and  the  brig  drifted  among  breakers  and  became  a  total  loss 
in  1867. 

The  Tornado  came  out  in  1851  from  the  North  Boothbay  yard  of 
John  McDougall,  and  was  a  fine  hermaphrodite  brig  ninety  and  a  half 
feet  in  length,  owned  by  James  McCarty  and  sons,  also  Ebenezer  Green- 
leaf  and  James  Tibbetts.  The  vessel  hailed  from  Westport,  command¬ 
ed  by  Ozias  McCarty  in  West  Indian  trade. 

Early  in  1854  he  employed  the  brig  in  the  New  York-Bermuda  carry¬ 
ing  trade  of  live  stock  and  provisions  for  the  islanders.  On  return  the 
vessel  was  blown  off  the  coast,  and  with  split  sails  and  damaged  yards 
made  New  York  in  distress.  On  his  last  trip  that  year  the  brig,  with  a 
pilot  in  charge,  grounded  on  Somerset  Point,  Bermuda,  but  after  most 
of  the  cargo  had  been  lightered  came  off  safely.  Later  came  a  voyage  to 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  the  homeward  passage,  in  the  latitude  of  South 
Florida,  was  an  exceedingly  rough  one  with  the  brig  hove  to  more  or 
less  for  twenty  days.  Sails,  rigging  and  spars  were  badly  damaged  in 
wintry  squalls  with  sleet  (March  1856).  On  a  round  trip  to  Jamaica  in 
the  fall  the  vessel  touched  at  Fortune  Island,  and  in  another  severe  blow 
lost  sails  and  spars.  Most  of  the  sailings  were  from  and  for  New  York.  In 
1858  the  brig  hailed  from  Wiscasset,  still  commanded  by  a  McCarty. 

About  i860  Lincoln  W.  Tibbetts  took  the  Tornado,  managed  by 
Libby  and  Company.  Late  in  the  year  he  sailed  from  New  York  for 
New  Orleans  with  a  large  cargo  of  gunpowder  consigned  to  the  George 
A.  Fosdick  Company,  but  probably  intended  for  secessionists.  Fortu- 
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nately  for  the  Union  cause  a  tempest  dismasted  the  brig,  and  under 
jury-rig  made  up  of  the  jib  boom  for  a  foremast  and  another  small  spar 
for  mainmast  she  finally  made  Saint  Thomas.  While  undergoing  re¬ 
pairs  the  cargo  was  stowed  elsewhere,  and  Captain  Tibbetts  was  about 
to  sail  in  April  of  1861  when,  because  of  expected  hostilities,  he  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  return  to  New  York. 

In  1864  the  Tornado  was  owned  in  and  hailed  from  Boston,  previ¬ 
ously  commanded  for  two  years  by  masters  named  Merritt  and  Dodge. 
The  following  year  the  latter  sailed  from  Philadelphia,  and  at  sea  in 
nighttime  the  brig  collided  with  a  schooner  and  was  reported  to  have 
foundered,  probably  erroneously,  since  the  Tornado  appears  in 
Lloyd’s  of  1868  as  schooner-rigged,  owned  by  Pendleton  and  Rose  of 
Boston,  with  Dodge  as  master. 

The  Phoebe  A.  Paige  was  built  at  Hodgdon’s  Mills  in  1851  by  An¬ 
drew  and  William  Adams.  A  hermaphrodite  brig,  she  was  ninety-four 
feet  in  length  and  twenty-four  in  beam.  The  local  owners,  besides  the 
builders,  were  Allen  Lewis,  Thomas  Hodgdort  and  Alexander  Line- 
kin.  A  Captain  Linekin  was  the  first  master,  and  after  a  few  years  West¬ 
brook  G.  Lewis  commanded  the  brig. 

In  1858  a  Captain  Tibbetts  relieved  Lewis  for  a  time,  and  made  a 
round  winter  voyage  to  Cienfuegos  for  sugar  and  molasses.  Aftei  te- 
turning  North  from  West  Indian  ports,  the  vessel  frequently  carried 
coal  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston  and  Maine.  On  one  of  these  trips  in 
i860,  Captain  Lewis  sailed  from  Belfast  and  was  caught  off  Hatteias  in 
a  heavy  October  tornado,  which  whisked  away  his  topsail  before  it 
could  be  taken  in  and  furled.  Heavy  seas  struck  the  brig,  staving  in  the 
windows  of  the  cabin  and  partially  filling  it  with  water.  Four  days 
passed  before  he  could  make  port  in  Savannah. 

When  the  opening  gun  of  the  Civil  War  was  fired  at  Fort  Sumter  in 
April  1861,  bark  Windward  lay  in  Havana.  On  board  was  a  Boothbay 
sailor  of  sixteen  who,  anxious  for  home  news,  wrote:  ‘I  hope  the 
Phoebe  A .  Paige  will  arrive  before  we  leave.’  There  trace  of  the  Phoebe 
is  lost,  and  since  she  is  not  listed  in  Lloyd’s  of  1863  and  1864,  it  seems 
probable  that  she  was  laid  up  in  some  quiet  cove  during  the  war  where 

her  bones  slowly  molded  and  rotted  away. 

The  Phoebe  was  one  of  the  so-called  ‘Paige  fleet’  engaged  in  trans- 
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portation  of  coal  and  lumber  in  conjunction  with  West  Indian  trade; 
others  were  the  Charles  E.  Paige }  Albert  C.  Paige ,  John  D.  Paige }  Hat¬ 
tie  Paige  and  the  /.  Q.  Wisliart.  Not  known  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  ‘Paige  fleet’  were  barks  Helen  S.  Paige  and  J.  W.  Paige.  The 
former  sailed  from  Boston  late  in  1849  with  passengers  for  California 

gold  fields,  and  arrived  after  201  days. 

The  brig  was  named  after  Phoebe  Amelia,  the  eleven-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Charles  Elliot  Paige,  a  wealthy  coal  merchant  of  Boston,  or  his 
wife,  Phoebe  A.  Kennedy  of  Boothbay,  whom  he  married  in  1 838.  A  hey 
were  interested  in  the  vessel  which  bore  their  names,  but  unfortunately 
Phoebe  Amelia  died  in  her  fifteenth  year.  Mrs.  Paige  died  in  1864,  aged 
forty-seven;  Mr.  Paige  survived  her  until  1879,  then  sixty-five. 

Five  hermaphrodite  brigs  were  built  at  Boothbay  during  the  year 
1852,  and  of  these  the  Montgomery  was  the  second  largest,  registering 
almost  217  tons.  The  other  four,  Hesperus ,  J.  H.  Kent ,  Onward  and 
the  Tangent,  were  of  full  model,  while  the  Montgomery  was  of  me¬ 
dium  model,  ninety-nine  and  half  feet  in  length  with  beam  of  twenty- 
five  and  one-half  feet.  The  Montgomery,  managed  by  Yates,  Porterfield 
and  Company  of  New  York,  hailed  from  Boothbay  for  a  time,  and  is 
thought  to  have  been  commanded  by  Robert  Montgomery  before  he 
took  die  brig  Torrent.  Josiah  K.  Mclntire  was  master  in  1856,  and  the 

brig  was  also  captained  by  John  Wylie. 

In  1858  the  Montgomery  hailed  from  Damariscotta,  and  eaily  in  the 
following  year  was  sold  to  parties  in  Boston,  thencef  orth  her  home  port. 
She  was  operated  largely  in  Boston-Matanzas  trade.  1  he  Montgomery, 
in  common  with  other  Boothbay-built  brigs,  passed  out  during  the 
Civil  War.  A  few  were  lost,  while  others  were  laid  up  on  account  of 
hicrh  war  risk  because  of  danger  of  capture  and  general  inactivity  in 

trade  and  freight  rates. 

The  Hesperus  was  launched  by  John  W.  Weymouth  in  the  fall  of 
1852  for  command  of  James  Chase.  He,  Jonathan  and  Moses  Chase, 
Woodbridge  Clifford,  all  of  Edgecomb,  David  Adams  and  the  builder 
owned  the  brig,  which  hailed  from  Wiscasset.  Evidently  her  name  came 

from  Longfellow  s  famous  ballad  ol  the  sea. 

In  1825  the  schooner  Hesperus  was  constructed  atPittston  and  owned 
by  William  Bradstreet  of  Gardiner.  In  the  memorable  wintei  gale  of 
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1839  the  schooner  broke  away  from  her  anchorage  in  the  inner  harbor 
of  Boston  and  fouled  a  ship  moored  at  Rowe’s  Wharf.  During  the  storm 
a  number  of  lives  and  vessels,  including  the  Mary  Gould  of  Boothbay, 
were  lost  at  Gloucester  near  the  dangerous  reef  of  Norman’s  Woe.  On 
reading  the  account  Mr.  Longfellow  took  the  name  of  the  schooner 
in  Boston  and  connecting  her  with  the  reef  by  poetic  license,  wrote  the 
Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 

Early  in  1853  Captain  Chase  made  two  rounds  to  Havana,  and  in 
August  the  brig  was  in  Boothbay.  Later  Captains  Huff  and  Adams  com- 
manded;  the  latter  sailed  from  Bath  for  Trinidad  de  Cuba  in  1855,  and 
in  company  with  brig  Rainbow  lay  at  anchor  in  its  shallow  landlocked 
harbor  of  Casilda.  In  1857  the  Hesperus  arrived  in  New  York  from  the 
West  Indies;  Merryman,  the  master,  reported  having  experienced  a 
gale  which  blew  away  sails  like  chaff.  It  is  thought  the  brig  was  lost  or 
laid  up  sometime  after  1861. 

The  ].  H.  Kent  was  doubtless  the  largest  brig  constructed  locally  up 
to  1852,  when  she  was  launched  at  Hodgdon’s  Mills  chiefly  lor  Captain 
John  Kent.  Other  shareholders  were  Andrew  and  William  Adams, 
Baker  and  Montgomery,  and  Arthur  Libby  of  Boston.  The  Kent  and 
also  the  Phoebe  A.  Paige  hailed  from  Boothbay  and  were  managed  by 

Yates,  Porterfield  and  Company  of  New  York. 

In  1856  Captain  Kent  entrusted  his  brig  to  his  son-in-law,  Captain 
Cephas  Reed,  and  off  Havana  one  night  a  glancing  blow  in  a  collision 
carried  away  spars  and  rigging  on  both  vessels.  While  bound  to  Ja¬ 
maica  in  the  fall  of  1859  the  Kent  went  ashore  at  night  on  Little  Caicos 
Cay.  In  darkness  and  storm  all  landed  safely.  The  mate  and  crew  made 
their  way  to  the  island  of  Grand  Lurk,  thence  took  passage  home  in 
brig  Scotland ;  Captain  Reed  remained  at  the  wreck  for  salvage.  Noth¬ 
ing  was  saved. 

The  Onward,  a  brig  of  superior  model  and  finish,  was  launched  from 
John  McDougall’s  North  Boothbay  yard  in  November  1852.  The 
principal  owners  were  Captains  James  McCarty  of  Westpoit,  Stephen 
Lewis  of  Whitefield,  and  the  master,  Albert  S.  Tibbetts  of  Boothbay. 

O award’s  career  of  about  fifteen  years  was  fairly  fortunate,  lot  in¬ 
stance:  In  1853  she  and  the  new  brig  IE.  L.  Crosby,  Captain  Cliffoid, 
were  loading  at  Bath  and  the  latter  sailed  on  Christmas  Day  and  nevei 
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was  heard  from  afterward;  Onward  started  after  the  extremely  seveie 
o-ales  had  abated,  nevertheless  had  a  very  rough  passage  of  twenty-eight 
*  clays  to  Havana.  Captain  Tibbetts  chartered  to  load  at  Matanzas  for 
Boston,  thence  made  another  round  to  Havana.  Later  the  brig  visited 
Curacao  with  its  harbor  of  Willemstad,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Carib- 

bean.  ,  _ 

In  January  of  1856  the  E.  Baldwin,  Onward  and  bark  Windward 

were  loading  in  Portland  for  Havana,  and  on  arrival  Captain  Tibbetts 
enjoyed  the  company  of  Captains  Andrew  R.  Montgomery  and  Sewall 
S.  Wylie.  On  return  to  New  York  Onward  crossed  to  the  coast  of  Ah  ica 
and  in  May  touched  at  Gambia.  A  year  later  the  brig  was  sold  for  $6500, 
hailed  from  Boston,  and  although  Tibbetts  retained  his  interest  and 
command  for  a  time,  a  master  named  Morgan  followed  him. 

The  Tangent,  another  product  of  John  McDougall  s  shipyard  at 
Oven’s  Mouth,  was  almost  a  sister  ship  of  the  Tornado .  The  new  bug 
made  her  appearance  in  September  1852  at  Calais,  where  lumber  was 
loaded  for  the  South.  Christmas  found  the  brig  in  the  Kennebec.  In 
Civil  War  days  the  vessel  was  commanded  by  Captains  Tibbetts  and 
Matthews,  and  in  the  spring  of  1864  the  latter  had  an  extremely  rough 
passage  from  Portland;  strained  in  heavy  seas,  the  brig  was  rebuilt.  In 
May  1867,  then  hailing  from  Boston,  the  Tangent,  Captain  Chandler, 
sailed  from  Jacksonville  with  lumber  for  New  York  and  was  aban¬ 
doned  at  sea.  The  derelict  was  salvaged,  and  a  change  of  ownership  took 

place  with  the  home  port  at  Tremont,  Maine. 

Under  command  of  James  Reed  and  lor  the  Portland  shipping  firm 
of  Chase,  Leavitt  and  Company,  Tangent  saded  in  February  1855  foi 
Matanzas,  thence  to  Portland  and  Calais,  and  after  another  trip  returned 
to  Portland  in  June.  About  the  first  of  the  following  year  Tangent 
cleared  Portland  with  the  new  bark  Windward,  and  knowing  she  was 
also  bound  to  Havana,  doubtless  Reed  crowded  sail  and  after  a  twenty- 
one-day  passage  with  light  winds  had  the  satisfaction  of  arriving  with 
the  Windward.  While  supplying  the  shipyards  of  Damariscotta  with 
timber  from  Georgia  and  Florida,  the  Captain  met  his  future  wife 
Lucy  Brown.  In  1 857  his  brig  was  in  Boothbay.  He  took  her  to  Portlan 
and  was  relieved  by  Alfred  R.  Bennett,  who  sailed  in  March  with  a 

northwest  wind  for  Cardenas. 
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Possibly  Sewall  S.  Wylie  had  been  impressed  with  the  sailing  ability 
of  Tangent ,  for  after  leaving  the  Windward  he  commanded  the  brig. 
In  January  i860  she  lay  in  her  home  port  of  Boothbay,  to  sail  for  the 
West  Indies.  His  mate  was  Benjamin  F.  Blair,  who  had  been  in  the  brig 
before  the  mast  under  James  Reed.  The  late  Captain  William  Reed 
related  how  he  watched  Captain  Wylie,  with  a  sailor  s  appreciative  eye, 
sail  into  the  inner  harbor  of  Boothbay,  come  up  into  the  wind,  back 
the  yards  and  berth  his  brig  at  Marson  s  Wharf. 

The  Eugene  A.  Reed ,  launched  late  in  1853,  was  named  after  the 
youngest  child  of  the  first  master,  John  Reed  3d.  Although  Lloyd’s  list 
states  that  J.  A.  Lewis  was  the  builder,  other  facts  point  to  Benjamin 
Reed  as  the  constructor.  One  of  the  first  trips  was  to  Saint  Marys 
River  to  load  Georgia  timber  for  shipyards  in  New  York,  where  in 
company  with  brig  Ada  the  E.  A .  Reed  arrived  in  June  1 854. 

E11  voyage  to  Belize,  Honduras,  the  recent  wreck  of  the  clipper  ship 
Sea  Witch  was  passed,  lost  in  1856  on  a  reef  near  Havana.  On  return 
to  New  York  a  wintry  passage  to  Bermuda  followed.  Roughly  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  light  of  Saint  David  is  about  666  miles, 
but  in  the  heavy  weather  of  January  1857  the  trip  took  two  weeks  time, 
and  twenty-five  head  of  cattle  were  lost  overboard.  Later,  111  a  heavy 
gale  off  Barnegat,  Captain  Reed  was  obliged  to  lie  to  undei  baie  poles 
for  fourteen  hours.  Rufus  Tibbetts  relieved  him. 

In  1859  the  E.  A.  Reed  was  owned  by  Benjamin  and  John  Reed, 
Paul  G.  Pinkham,  and  also  nonresidents,  who  sold  her  for  §4800  to  a 
Connecticut  firm.  Masters  named  Crane,  E.  Eurber  and  Hayden  com¬ 
manded  until  about  the  winter  of  1864-65,  when  the  brig  went  under 

the  English  flag  and  hailed  from  Jamaica. 

On  a  passage  from  Nicaragua  to  New  York  in  June  1866,  the  E.  A. 
Reed  was  struck  by  lightning,  which  splintered  the  royal,  topgallant 
and  topsail  yards,  the  topgallant-mast  and  foremast,  knocked  clew-line 
blocks  to  pieces  and  burned  several  holes  in  the  sails.  Two  years  later 
the  brig,  northbound  from  Old  Harbour,  Jamaica,  put  in  at  Nassau 
leaking3 and  in  need  of  repair.  Soon  after  her  name  was  dropped  from 

Lloyd’s. 

The  Havana  was  constructed  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  inner  haiboi 
of  Boothbay  by  Charles  F.  Sargent,  and  launched  in  November  1853. 
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This  full-modeled  hermaphrodite  brig  was  owned  by  Allen  Lewis, 
Paul  Harris,  Thomas  Hodgdon,  William  S.  Emerson  and  the  master, 
Samuel  Miller  Reed.  James  Bliss,  Webster  Greenleaf  and  James  Tar- 

box,  nonresidents,  also  owned  shares. 

It  had  been  found  advantageous  to  name  ships  alter  Cuban  seaports, 
and  in  February  the  maiden  voyage  appropriately  was  from  Boothbay 
to  Havana.  In  the  fall  guano  was  loaded  at  Aves,  one  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  and  after  sailing  a  whirlwind  suddenly  and  totally  dismasted 
the  brig.  Jury-masts  were  rigged  and  Reed  was  spoken  by  ship  Curri¬ 
tuck,  which  reported  he  was  making  for  Saint  I  homas  to  relit.  The 
cargo  was  consigned  to  Baltimore,  and  arrival  followed  New  Y  eai  s  Day. 
In  the  summer  lumber  was  carried  from  Nova  Scot  ia  to  Europe,  and  late 
in  i  855  the  Havana  arrived  in  New  York  from  Hamburg.  After  a  cargo 
of  ice  was  carried  from  Boston  to  Aspinwall  early  in  1856,  Reed  crossed 
to  Ireland,  thence  to  Cardiff  for  coal  to  be  discharged  at  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  port  of  Messina,  where  he  had  portraits  ol  himself  and  the  brig 
painted  by  an  Italian  artist.  Late  in  the  year  Reed  arrived  in  New  York. 

In  1857  Allen  Lewis  and  Captain  Reed  decided  to  have  a  larger 
vessel— the  Gan-Eden— built,  and  Captain  J.  R.  Curtis  took  the 


Havana.  During  the  year  he  voyaged  to  Africa,  and  on  proceeding  to 
Malaga  an  unknown  vessel  collided  with  and  damaged  the  brig  for¬ 
ward.  Raisins,  wine,  olive  oil,  lemons  and  figs  were  carried  to  New 
York.  On  leaving  the  Saint  Johns  River  the  next  year  the  Havana 
struck  heavily  on  the  bar,  which  had  little  more  depth  of  watei  then 
than  the  brig’s  draft  of  eleven  feet.  After  lumber  was  thrown  overboard 
to  lighteii  her,  she  floated  off  at  high  water.  Two  days  latei,  hoive\ei, 
Curtis  put  in  at  Charleston  with  a  badly  leaking  vessel. 

On  sailing  from  New  York  early  in  i860  a  gale  aiose  and  the  Cap¬ 
tain  anchored,  nevertheless  the  brig  dragged  and  drifted  and  fouled 
the  inbound  D.  Jex.  Anent  this  he  wrote:  ‘In  that  heavy  blow  last 
Thursday  a  bark  came  a  foul  and  carried  away  jibboom  and  all  at¬ 
tached,  so  that  I  had  to  stop  and  repair.  I  am  going  the  same  voyage 
again — Constantinople — and  this  is  the  third  voyage  from  the  same 
house;  the  brig  is  good  and  strong.  A  year  later  Captain  Cuitis  was  in 
New  York  again;  his  brig  managed  by  Yates,  Porterfield  and  Company. 


What  finally  became  of  her  is  unknown. 
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The  Ada,  named  after  a  daughter  of  James  Chase,  was  constructed 
by  John  W.  Weymouth  during  the  winter  of  1 853-54,  and  launched  in 
February.  In  dimensions  and  tonnage  the  brig  was  similar  to  the  J.H. 
Kent  and  was  owned  chiefly  at  her  home  port,  Bath;  and  by  Enoch  and 
James  Chase,  master,  and  Woodbridge  Clifford. 

On  her  maiden  trip  from  Wiscasset  the  A  da  rescued  Captain  Leavitt 
and  five  seamen  of  the  Pittston-built  brig  Globe,  wrecked  on  Salt  Cay, 
and  landed  them  in  Havana.  On  proceeding  to  Sagua  la  Grande  Cap¬ 
tain  Chase  found  the  brig  Rainbow  moored  in  a  snug  place  named  La 
Isabella.  Six  years  before,  by  edict  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  the  river  town 
became  a  port  of  entry.  Thereafter  it  became  important  in  Cuban  trade 
on  the  northern  coast  and  in  April  1881  Captain  Freeman  K.  Reed 
noted  forty-three  sail  of  large  vessels  there. 

During  the  summer  Captain  Chase  crossed  to  England  and  loaded 
coal  for  the  port  he  had  sailed  from,  New  York.  In  going  out  of  the 
English  Channel  he  encountered  strong  head  winds,  and  in  a  squall  the 
mainmast  went  over  the  side.  Immediately  the  head  of  the  foremast 
carried  away  with  everything  attached,  and  before  the  wreckage  could 
be  cut  away  in  a  high  running  sea  the  thumping  of  spars  and  mast 
against  the  counter  started  a  leakage.  The  Ada  put  in  at  Fayal  to  refit, 
and  having  no  bill  of  health  was  required  to  remain  at  quarantine,  but 
later  obtained  pratique.  The  brig  was  there  some  time,  but  finally  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York. 

In  1855  the  ocean  was  crossed  to  Liverpool,  and  either  then  or  later 
the  Captain  was  accompanied  by  his  daughter  Lydia  Ann,  who  was 
made  happy  by  an  invitation  to  visit  a  palace  owned  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby.  She  was  taken  thither  in  a  coach  drawn  by  white  horses,  royally 
entertained,  and  served  with  wine  and  fruit  cake  in  a  stately  dining 
room  adorned  with  costly  paintings.  These  youthful  impressions  and 
a  story  of  the  pursuit  of  the  Ada  by  a  piratical-looking  vessel  were  fond 
recollections  later  in  life. 

Captain  Chase  took  a  larger  vessel,  and  in  midyear  1857  Winthrop  B. 
Smith  took  command  of  the  Ada  for  a  time,  followed  by  a  Captain 
Chadbourne,  who  was  master  when  the  brig  was  lost.  Early  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1 8G 1  the  A  da  sailed  from  Montevideo  for  Falmouth  for  orders.  The 
passage  was  long  and  tedious,  and  when  nearing  her  destination  in 
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thick  weather  the  following  March  she  collided  with  the  British  brig 
Brill.  The  shock  of  collision  was  terrific,  and  the  Ada  sank  with  barely 
time  for  all  hands  to  save  their  lives.  Three  days  later  they  were  landed 

at  Cardiff. 

The  Howard  was  launched  at  Hodgdon  s  Mills  in  the  summer  of 
1854  for  Sewall  and  Morse  of  Bath,  the  home  port,  and  was  a  full- 
modeled  hermaphrodite  brig  ninety-six  feet  in  length.  John  Race 
owned  a  master’s  interest,  and  one  of  his  early  voyages  in  the  vessel  was 
to  Saint  Marys  River  to  load  timber  for  Bath  yards.  Shipbuilding  of 

the  ’fifties  then  and  there  reached  its  zenith. 

After  a  trip  to  Matanzas  Captain  Race  in  the  spring  of  1856  voyaged 
to  the  Coatzacoalcos  River,  Isthmus  of  Tehauntepec,  and  on  his  return 
to  New  York  sailed  for  the  Haitian  port  of  Gonaives.  In  its  excellent 
harbor  were  several  vessels  loading  logwood.  In  July  and  about  to  sail 
the  Captain  saw  the  Rainbow  pass  in,  and  soon  after  one  of  her  ciew 

died  of  fever. 

The  scourge  of  seamen  in  West  Indian  ports  was  the  dreaded  yellow 
fever,  or  yellow  jack’  in  sailors’  lingo.  Seaport  towns  invariably  were 
insanitary,  and  epidemics  of  smallpox  and  fever  were  of  common  oc¬ 
currence.  It  was  then  not  known  that  the  malady  was  communicated 


by  the  bite  of  a  mosquito.  A11  incident  which  happened  that  summer 
will  illustrate  what  mariners  had  to  contend  with:  Heeding  a  distress 
signal,  the  ship  Wide  Awake  spoke  the  British  brig  Isabella  and  Doro¬ 
thy  and  found  the  first  officer  and  two  sailors,  who  died  later,  sick;  and 
learned  that  the  master,  second  mate  and  a  boy  had  died,  all  of  yellow 
fever.  It  was  very  prevalent  during  the  summer  of  1 856,  and  there  was  a 

fever  panic  in  New  York. 

Late  in  the  year  Captain  Race  voyaged  to  Martinique  where  he,  too, 
contracted  yellow  fever.  The  Howard  was  put  to  sea  homeward  bound, 
nevertheless  he  died  in  January  1857.  The  body  was  placed  in  a  sealed 
metallic  coffin  with  the  intention  of  taking  it  home.  However,  a  few 
sailors  were  superstitious  about  having  a  corpse  on  board,  and  in  defei- 
ence  to  their  wishes  the  officer  consented  to  a  burial  at  sea.  The  slup- 
bell  tolled  and  all  hands  gathered  in  the  waist  with  bared  heads  as  the 
acting  master  read:  ‘f  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.'  ...  A  splash  111 
the  water  and  all  was  over.  To  a  small  crew  on  the  wide  lonely  ocean 
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death  comes  in  a  sad  and  solemn  and  impressive  way.  The  man  is  gieat- 
ly  missed  by  his  shipmates. 

*  On  later  passages  the  Howard  went  to  Port  au  Prince,  thence  to 
Boston  and  Wilmington,  and  in  August  was  spoken  on  another  voyage 
to  Martinique.  The  final  trip  was  in  1858  under  a  Captain  Magune, 
who  sailed  from  Boston  for  Pictou,  and  in  August  the  brig  stranded  on 
the  southern  end  of  Point  Micheaux.  No  lives  were  lost.  The  Howard, 
valued  at  $4500,  was  stripped  and  condemned  and  the  hull  advertised 

for  sale. 


The  H.  G.  Berry.  In  1855  the  keel  of  a  large  brig  was  laid  down  111 
the  yard  of  William  and  James  Seavey  at  Race  Point,  Hodgdon’s  Mills, 
by  the  master-builder,  Charles  Murray.  When  finished  the  wales, 
planking  and  top  were  of  New  Hampshire  white  oak.  Of  full  model, 
the  vessel  had  good  carrying  capacity  and  a  long  poop-deck  extended 
well  forward;  the  length  overall  was  112  feet.  A  feature  was  the  large 
cabin,  which  extended  from  side  to  side  with  space  aft  for  the  wheel. 
The  brig  was  owned  by  the  builders  and  others  of  Boothbay,  H.  S. 
Bradley  of  Boston,  and  James  L.  Race,  for  whose  command  she  was 
launched  in  November.  He  and  others  thought  the  vessel  laige  enough 
for  a  bark  rig,  but  the  hermaphrodite  brig  type  prevailed,  and  later  the 
large  square  topsail  was  altered  to  the  double-topsail  rig. 

In  December  the  brig  was  ready  for  sea,  and  Captain  Race,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  wife  and  sons,  Edward  and  Alfred,  aged  six  and  four, 
respectively,  sailed  for  Portland,  chartered  by  J.  Rhynas  and  Company 
to  load  for  Cuba.  The  mate  was  Freeman  Hall,  of  Rockland,  and  Gran¬ 
ville  Seavey  was  one  of  the  crew.  With  a  favorable  west  wind  and  in 
company  with  the  bark  Peri  the  trip  to  Matanzas  began  and  ended 
twenty  days  later;  the  new  brig  outsailed  the  bark  by  four  days.  It  was 
January  of  185(1,  and  in  ten  days  the  Captain  sailed  for  and  arrived  in 
New  Orleans  very  ill  with  smallpox.  This  caused  a  delay,  but  finally 
the  Berry  sailed  with  five  passengers  and  a  cargo  of  molasses  for  Boston 
and  arrived  in  June.  Edward  was  left  at  home  to  attend  school;  Alfied 
remained  on  board,  voyaged  hither  and  thither  on  the  broad  Atlantic 
for  a  few  years,  and  took  to  the  sea  as  a  duck  to  water.  Two  pleasant 
summer  voyages  to  the  Mediterranean  were  made,  and  in  voicing  boy¬ 
ish  recollection  of  foreign  shores  he  says: 
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Only  a  few  things  impressed  themselves  upon  my  memory:  One  was 
going  through  the  catacombs  in  Palermo;  secondly,  the  very  narrow  streets 
.  of  Constantinople,  where  there  was  no  respect  for  a  pedestrian,  who  had  to 
get  out  of  the  way  or  be  run  over  and  crushed.  Another  thing  was  the 
Dardanelles,  very  narrow  with  strong  currents.  The  wind  seldom  changes, 
only  on  the  change  of  the  moon.  After  a  few  days  of  waiting  Father  con¬ 
cluded  to  beat  through.  He  was  told  it  could  not  be  done.  He  succeeded, 
and  I  can  almost  hear  the  sound  of  ‘Hard-a  lee’  and  ‘Let  go  and  haul.’ 

We  met  Captain  Robert  Montgomery  of  brig  Torrent  there.  He  had  two 
donkeys  on  board,  which  several  years  after  I  had  the  pleasure  of  riding. 
The  Captain  lived  in  this  house  which  I  now  own,  and  it  was  here  that  I 
got  permission  to  ride  them  on  the  old  road  over  the  hill,  now  discontinued. 
When  I  asked  the  loan  of  them,  it  was  with  fear  and  trembling.  How  little 
did  I  think  then  of  owning  the  farm. 

May  of  1859  found  the  Berry  at  Havana  in  company  with  the  bark 
Windward ,  brig  Rainbow  and  Sumner  R.  Tibbetts’s  new  bark,  the 
James  E.  Ward.  ‘I  was  with  my  father  on  that  voyage,’  relates  Alfred 
Race,  ‘and  I  recall  Captain  Tibbetts  being  there  in  the  James  E.  Ward.’ 
On  completion  of  the  trip  the  boy  was  placed  in  school,  but  the  lure 
and  salt  of  the  sea  was  in  his  blood,  and  in  clue  time  his  seafaring  career 
was  resumed. 

Early  in  1861  and  twenty  days  from  New  York  the  Berry  discharged 
a  cargo  consigned  to  the  George  A.  Fosdick  Company  of  New  Orleans, 
cleared  for  Boston  with  cotton  and  hides,  and  en  voyage  the  same 
March  storm  in  which  the  Rainbow  was  lost  was  encountered.  The 
Berry  received  trifling  damage.  The  next  trip  was  to  Havana,  where 
some  of  the  crew  caught  yellow  fever.  The  brig  was  put  to  sea,  and  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  John  Lang  died  in  his  twenty-third  year.  In  the 
latitude  of  Darien,  Georgia,  he  was  buried  in  the  Gulf  Stream  and  two 
days  later  Pratt  Wheeler  and  another  sailor  shared  the  same  fate. 

A  little  later  Captain  Race  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  Berry, 
which  went  under  the  English  flag  to  avoid  possible  destruction  by  a 
Confederate  cruiser.  However,  the  brig  was  American  owned  by  H. 
Lincoln  and  Company,  and  early  in  18G3  was  in  Boston  under  com¬ 
mand  of  one  Dixon.  The  following  August  he  entered  the  Kennebec 
to  load  ice.  In  1823  a  Boston  merchant  named  Tudor  constructed  an 
ice  house  at  Gardiner,  which  was  demolished  in  a  freshet  two  years 
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later,  and  shipping  ice  from  the  Kennebec  languished  until  the  lower 
Mississippi  was  opened  up  with  Federal  occupation  in  1862.  It  was 
from  Gardiner  the  Berry  sailed,  and  after  a  very  long  passage  with  light 
winds  and  calms  arrived  in  New  Orleans  with  a  diminished  camo  of 

o 

ice.  In  October  the  brig  proceeded  to  Matamoras  and  thereby  became 
involved  in  a  war  episode,  noted  in  General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks’s  re¬ 
port  of  a  Federal  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Texas: 

A  full  statement  of  the  vessels’  forces,  guns,  etc.,  the  losses  sustained  on 
the  voyage,  was  sent  to  the  rebel  officer  in  Matamoras  and  received  there  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  that  my  troops  occupied  Brownsville.  Had  it  been 
received  earlier  by  the  rebels,  it  would  have  prevented  their  evacuation,  and 
might  have  defeated  our  landing  at  Brazos  Santiago.  If  this  had  occurred, 
the  expedition  would  have  failed.  The  information  as  to  our  forces  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  rebels  by  the  H.  G.  Berry,  a  British  schooner,  either  by  passen¬ 
ger  or  by  letter,  and  her  detention  by  my  order  caused  the  delay  in  its  trans¬ 
mission  which  enabled  the  forces  of  the  United  States  to  occupy  the  position 
in  advance  of  the  reports  of  this  spy.  ...  It  is  not  probable  that  the  owners 
of  the  vessel  were  parties  to  the  treason. 

While  the  General  calls  the  Berry  a  schooner,  undoubtedly  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  sketch  was  the  one  referred  to.  After  the  brig  was  released 
she  returned  to  New  Orleans,  thence  to  Havana  and  New  York  in 
January  1864.  While  carrying  sugar  from  Havana  to  New  York  in  the 
fall  of  1865,  heavy  squalls  carried  away  topmasts  and  spars,  caused  a 
leak  in  heavy  seas  and  the  master  bore  away  for  Key  West  to  refit.  Later 
the  Berry  was  owned  in  New  York  by  James  E.  Ward  and  Company, 
commanded  by  J.  A.  Colson;  and  at  the  time  of  her  loss  hailed  from 
Baltimore.  Northbound  from  Cardenas  in  the  summer  of  1871,  the 
good  old  brig  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  fifteen  miles  south 
of  Cape  Canaveral. 

The  vessel  was  named  after  a  prominent  and  patriotic  citizen  of 
Rockland,  Mr.  Hiram  G.  Berry.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he 
organized  and  commanded  a  Maine  regiment  of  infantry  and,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-nine  in  1862,  fell  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Chancellorsville, 
a  major  general  of  volunteers.  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  Post 
in  Malden,  Massachusetts,  was  named  in  his  honor  and  also  the  Thom- 
aston  ship  General  Berry. 
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In  the  summer  of  1854  a  large  hermaphrodite  brig,  christened  T or- 
rent  amid  cheers,  slid  down  the  ways  in  the  yard  at  Hodgdon’s  Mills, 
now  occupied  by  Goudy  and  Stevens.  About  110  feet  in  length  by 
twenty-eight  in  beam,  the  vessel  was  well  built  and  a  credit  to  her 
builders,  Bradford  Baker  and  Leonard  Montgomery.  A  partial  change 
of  ownership  occurred  in  the  fall,  and  in  lieu  of  the  original  register 
the  new  one  listed  the  owners  as  Arthur  Libby  of  Boston,  the  home 
port,  Allen  Lewis,  J.  P.  Baker,  Thomas  Hodgdon,  George  W.  Jewett, 
Ezekiel  Tarbox  and  the  master,  Robert  Montgomery. 

In  1855  the  Torrent  was  in  European  waters  and  made  two  trips 
with  English  coal,  first,  from  Swansea  to  Constantinople;  secondly, 
from  Shields  to  Genoa,  where  the  brig  was  loading  for  Boston  in  July 
1856.  At  Genoa  an  Italian  artist  made  a  painting  of  the  vessel,  now 
highly  prized  by  the  Captain’s  daughter.  Then  came  another  voyage 
to  the  Mediterranean,  described  in  the  following  chapter.  Captain 
Montgomery  continued  in  command  for  several  years,  followed  by  his 
brother  Leonard,  and  in  1869-70  Thomas  Gould  was  master,  with  the 
brig  managed  by  Metcalf  and  Duncan  of  Boston. 

Later  Lincoln  W.  Tibbetts  took  the  Torrent,  and  since  the  timbers 
were  decayed,  he  had  her  repaired.  An  unusual  feature  was  that  the 
cabin  extended  the  entire  width  of  the  deck  and  aft  to  the  taffrail.  In 
working  the  vessel  this  made  it  necessary  for  the  hands  to  mount  the 
house.  Moreover,  the  wheel  was  forward  of  the  cabin,  and  in  rough 
weather  the  rudder  chains  running  aft  made  so  much  noise  that  sleep¬ 
ing  was  difficult.  He  did  not  like  the  arrangement,  and  had  the  after 
part  of  the  cabin  cut  away  and  the  steering  gear  placed  in  the  usual 
way.  Like  the  Berry  s  the  big  topsail  had  been  replaced  by  the  handier 
double-topsail  rig.  The  Torrent  was  considered  able  and  a  fine  sailer. 

I11  the  later  days,  in  the  ’seventies,  the  Torrent  put  in  at  Charleston 
disabled;  was  a  little  later  owned  by  the  J.  S.  Winslow  Company  of 
Portland,  whence  she  hailed;  made  a  winter  trip  to  Cardenas  under  a 
Captain  Wall,  and  after  a  slight  mishap  there  arrived  in  New  York 
early  in  1876.  Soon  afterward,  off  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  the  brig 
foundered  with  a  cargo  of  coal.  No  lives  were  lost. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


A  VOYAGE  TO  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

yj  ecause  a  bright  and  studious  lad  was  methodical,  he,  like  the  author 
1)  of  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,  kept  a  journal  of  his  first  deep¬ 
water  voyage.  Consequently,  eighty  years  after  a  boyish  hand  penned 
the  words,  his  narrative  of  a  round  trip  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
good  brig  Torrent  is  available  to  those  interested  in  the  maritime 

history  of  Boothbay. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  letter  written  by  an  American  woman 
mentioned  in  the  journal: 

Constantinople,  January  3,  1857. 

There  is  a  little  boy  staying  here,  who  arrived  last  week  in  the  Toi  lent, 
from  Boston.  He  is  a  son  of  Mr.  Cushing  who  teaches  the  Chauncy  Place 
School  for  boys.  He  is  a  very  intelligent  little  fellow,  a  credit  to  Yankee  land. 

I  suspect  he  had  a  very  dismal  passage,  for  he  was  seasick  whenever  the 

weather  was  rough,  and  there  was  no  other  passengei . 

He  is  but  thirteen  and  was  sent  for  his  health,  having  some  affection 
caused  by  hard  study.  Everyone  here  is  very  kind  to  him,  and  I  think  he  will 
carry  away  many  pleasant  recollections  of  this  odd  land  that  will  cheei  him 

on  the  voyage  home.  He  left  a  week  ago  Monday  for  Smyrna  in  the  Torrent. 

Mrs.  Edward  A.  Wild. 

Herbert  Baldwin  Cushing  was  born  in  Boston  October  6  1843  and 
died  there  April  3  1922.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Cushing,  second 
principal  of  the  famous  Chauncy-Hall  School  in  Boston  since  its  estab¬ 
lishment  in  1828;  and  himself  became  a  teacher,  and  later  president  of 
the  corporation  owning  the  school.  Although  he  traveled  extensively 
during  his  long  life  and  was  not  again  seasick,  he  always  retained  vivid 
and  happy  memories  of  his  first  voyage  and  kept  as  souvenirs  the  stir¬ 
rups,  fezzes  and  other  articles  mentioned  in  his  journal,  which  he  had 
bought  at  the  foreign  ports. 

H.  B.  Cushing’s  Journal  During  a  Sea  Voyage 
Commencing  November  5,  1856 

Wednesday,  November  5.  Started  from  Rowe’s  Wharf,  in  Brig  Torrent , 
Captain  Montgomery,  on  a  voyage  to  Malta,  Constantinople,  and  Smyrna, 
possibly  Zante  and  London.  Saw  Cunard  steam-ship  starting  at  the  same 
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time.  Passed  Long  Island  light.  Saw  a  shoal  white  with  gulls.  Saw  two  of 
the  Scituate  churches;  could  not  see  our  house.  At  5  o  clock  lost  sight  of 
-  land  and  began  to  feel  sick  on  the  sea.  Lost  no  time  in  turning  in. 

Thursday ,  November  6.  (Lat.  41°  54'.  Long  67°  12'.)  Utter  blank,  except 
getting  up  a  few  minutes  from  necessity,  and  eating  a  little  at  tea  time  from 
principle. 

Friday,  November  7.  (Lat.  41 0  42'.  Long.  64°  41'.)  Not  much  seasick,  very 
little.  Saw  a  sail,  appeared  to  be  a  brig.  Saw  lots  of  noddies  and  a  great  flock 
of  gulls.  Saw  a  barque  far  off  on  the  weather  quarter. 

Saturday ,  November  8.  (Lat.  40°  56'.  Long.  61 0  42'.)  Barque  stdl  in  sight. 
Saw  two  ships  on  the  lee  side,  going  in  the  opposite  direction  from  us.  Two 
ships  passed  us  on  the  weather  side,  quite  near.  The  first  was  the  Albert  Gal¬ 
latin  and  was  crowded  with  emigrants.  The  second  was  the  Emigrant,  of 
Bremen;  she  had  a  few  passengers  and  a  poodle  dog  on  board.  Saw  a  vessel 
on  the  lee  beam  with  her  sails  down.  Saw  a  vessel  on  the  weathei  bow.  Saw 
two  coots  flying  separately.  T  owards  night  began  to  feel  sick  and  tumed  in. 

Sunday,  November  9.  (Lat.  40°  11'.  Long.  57°  49.)  Very  sick.  Vessel  pitch¬ 
ing  and  rolling  dreadfully. 

Monday ,  November  10.  (Lat.  390  51'.  Long.  550  03'.)  The  same.  Blowing 
hard.  Carried  away  the  flying  jib. 

Tuesday ,  November  11.  (Lat.  390  14'.  Long.  520  51'.)  All  the  same,  but 
carrying  away  the  jib. 

Wednesday,  November  12.  (Lat.  390  08'.  Long.  51 0  47')  Weather  more 
moderate.  Got  up  to  tea.  Played  cards  with  the  captain  after  tea. 


Thursday,  November  13.  (Lat.  38°  28'.  Long.  490  11'.)  About  well.  Half 
past  four  o’clock  saw  a  topsail  schooner  with  colours  hoisted,  we  slackened 
sail  somewhat  and  wrote  the  latitude  on  a  board.  She  came  slightly  behind 
us,  out  of  hail,  but  as  she  still  followed  without  lowering  her  flag  we  slack¬ 
ened  sail  still  more  and  allowed  her  to  come  up  with  us.  I  he  Captain  hailed 
them  through  his  trumpet  and  they  asked  us  if  we  wanted  any  watei.  The 
Captain  thereupon  desired  him  to  ‘Go  to  thunder,  and  go  home,  and  we 
parted.  Our  Captain  has  since  let  fall  various  expletives  concerning  him  and 
threats  of  what  lie  would  do  if  he  caught  him  ashore.  We  have  had  a  good 
breeze  and  pleasant  weather  today. 
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Friday,  November  .4.  (Lat.  38°  39  -  Long.  45“  40'.)  It  was  today  that  that 
vessel  came  along.  Yesterday  a  vessel  signaled  us  bearing  the  English  flag. 
We  thought  that  she  also  was  in  distress,  but  she  only  wanted  the  latitude. 
The  former  vessel  hoisted  the  Dutch  flag  and  had  Curacao  painted  on  her 

stern. 

Saturday,  November  15.  (Lat.  38°  31’.  Long.  43°  1 1'.  Calculated  by  myself 
without  assistance.)  Ten  days  out.  We  certainly  ought  to  arrive  in  Malta 
in  three  weeks  more  at  utmost.  Malta!  forever  associated  with  bravery  and 
Christianity.  I  have  now  come  to  Saturday  the  verge  of  another  Sabbath  on 
the  great  waters.  May  those  at  home  remember  me  as  I  remember  them. 
This  morning  at  about  five  bells,  I  was  awakened  by  a  crash,  occasioned  by 
the  overturn  of  a  box  of  herrings  in  the  steward’s  room,  together  with  other 
eatables,  sundry  and  various  chairs  and  stools,  in  the  cabin,  not  to  mention 
the  slamming  of  doors,  and  the  fall  of  various  small  articles  everywhere. 
This  was  caused  by  the  tremendous  rolling  of  the  ship,  not  in  sudden  jeiks, 
but  by  a  long  regular  motion.  This  was  caused  by  the  ship’s  not  being  bal¬ 
anced  by  the  main-sail  which  was  lowered  just  then,  on  account  of  the  per¬ 
fect  calm.  A  breeze  however  soon  sprang  up,  and  we  have  been  going  beau¬ 
tifully  all  day  under  as  pleasant  a  sky  as  could  be  desired.  1  he  men  ate  set¬ 
ting  up  the  rigging.  There  is  a  ship  in  sight  at  about  NE  by  N.  Wind  S.S.W. 
Breezing  up.  First  time  we  have  sailed  on  this  tack. 

Sunday ,  November  16.  It  rained  and  stormed  all  day.  We  had  no  meals. 
Eat  what  you  can  get  and  be  thankful  was  the  1  ule. 

Monday ,  November  17.  A  regular  easterly  storm  set  in.  I  was  sick  and  miser¬ 
able;  my  head  ached  all  the  time  and  continued  to  do  so  until  Wednesday 
week  that  is  at  the  present  time  of  writing.  Wind  somewhere  between  South 

and  East. 

[Entries  of  November  18,  19,  21,  22,  23,  24  all  alike:  Sick  and  miseiable.J 

Thursday ,  November  20.  Thanksgiving  day!  A  very  poor  one  for  me  how¬ 
ever;  with  the  ship  rolling  and  pitching  and  me  miserably  sick. 

Tuesday ,  November  25.  Weather  somewhat  more  favorable.  Got  up  and 
went  on  deck;  felt  better. 

Wednesday,  November  26.  (Lat.  43°  32'.  Long.  21°  06'.)  Today  it  is  very 
pleasant  with  a  moderately  fair  wind;  but  we  have  been  driven  very  much 
out  of  our  course,  for  though  we  had  intended  to  pass  to  the^southward  of 
the  Western  Islands  we  have  been  driven  far  to  the  north  of  them  and  shal 
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have  to  work  our  way  south.  All  on  board  concur  in  saying  that  it  was  very 
extraordinary  for  the  wind  to  hold  so  long  from  that  quarter.  During  the 
storm  we  have  carried  away  several  sails.  Today  I  calculated  with  the  help 
of  the  mate  how  far  we  were  from  Gibraltar,  and  made  it  780  miles  or  rather 
sixtieths  of  a  degree.  Wind  light. 

Thursday ,  November  27.  (Lat.  42 0  43'.  Long.  190  19'.)  Last  night  I  saw  for 
the  first  time  the  water  in  a  burning  state.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  it  as  the 
bows  of  the  vessel  threw  it  aside.  I  also  saw  the  fiery  tracks  of  some  porpoises 
but  could  not  see  them,  (the  fish).  The  second  mate  tried  to  spear  one  but  he 
only  got  one  chance  and  missed.  The  lire  of  the  waves  is  a  peculiar  white, 
that  looks  very  infernal.  Today  it  is  almost  calm.  I  saw  two  vessels  yester¬ 
day  afternoon. 

Friday ,  November  28.  (Lat.  41 0  31'.  Long.  160  55'.)  A  pleasant  day  with  a 
light  breeze.  Saw  a  shoal  of  porpoises  coming  toward  the  vessel;  the  mate 
rigged  the  harpoon,  but  they  passed  to  windward  and  he  did  not  get  a 
chance  at  them.  Saw  a  barque  going  the  other  way.  Went  to  main  truck  for 
the  first  time. 

Saturday,  November  29.  (Lat.  410  io'.  Long.  130  54'.)  A  pleasant  day  and 
good  breeze. 

Bill  of  Fare  — Sunday,  Soup,  Beef,  potatoes;  Monday,  Variety;  Tuesday, 
Beans,  Beef,  Potatoes;  Wednesday,  Variety;  Thursday,  Beef,  Potatoes,  Duff; 
Saturday,  Cape  Cod  turkeys,  Potatoes,  and  flippers. 

This  is  our  regular  dinner  with  occasional  variations. 

Nine  vessels  were  seen  from  the  ship  today.  Some  porpoises  kept  darting 
back  and  forth  under  the  bows. 

Sunday,  November  30.  The  last  day  of  November.  We  expect  to  see  the 
coast  of  Spain  tomorrow.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  day  with  a  good  breeze.  I 
studied  French  today. 

Monday,  December  1.  I  had  my  first  glimpse  of  the  Old  World  early  this 
morning;  rushing  up  in  my  night  trousers  when  the  steward  said  the  coast 
was  in  sieht.  All  that  was  to  be  seen  however  was  a  bluish  cloud  ahead. 

o 

Toward  noon  it  became  quite  distinct.  It  was  Cape  St.  Vincent  that  I  first 
saw  distinctly.  The  shore  is  high  and  very  precipitous.  The  only  buildings 
that  I  have  seen  have  been  a  lighthouse  and  what  I  suppose  to  be  a  monas¬ 
tery.  1  feel  as  if  I  had  got  somewhere  now,  and  nearer  home  withal  than  I 
did  before,  for  I  can  see  the  land,  and  send  news  of  myself  when  the  vessel 
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stops;  besides  receiving  letters  from  home.  I  have  not  heard  from  home  for  a 
long  time. 

T nesday ,  December  2.  The  land  is  no  longer  in  sight.  I  went  into  water  this 
morning;  it  was  first-rate.  It  is  very  pleasant  with  a  light  breeze. 

Wednesday,  December  3.  This  morning  I  had  some  water  poured  over  me. 
It  is  very  pleasant,  and  bright  and  warm,  not  like  December  at  all. 

Thursday ,  December  4.  Continued  the  water  bath,  and  intend  to  do  so 
every  pleasant  day.  Pleasant  with  a  light  breeze.  Towards  night  saw  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

Friday,  Dece?nber  5.  The  Strait  was  in  sight  in  the  morning.  The  shores  are 
high  and  rocky.  The  soil  appears  to  be  red  sand;  it  is  divided  by  hedges,  and 
in  places  there  were  spots  of  green,  which  I  suppose  were  clumps  of  trees. 
Beyond  this  the  land  sloped  up  into  mountains  covered  with  scanty  vegeta¬ 
tion.  We  passed  in  one  place  quite  a  town  which  I  suppose  was  Tariffe. 
About  12  o’clock  we  came  in  sight  of  Gibraltar  and  from  that  time  until 
dark  I  watched  it  almost  all  the  time.  We  passed  it  about  314  o’clock.  On  the 
westerly  side  there  is  first  a  low  beach  and  then  a  slight  elevation  fortified  its 
whole  length,  then  a  terrace  and  then  another  higher  cliff,  which  is  also 
fortified  all  along  its  edge;  then  another  terrace,  and  then  the  hill  slopes  up 
and  on  top  is  the  castle.  These  were  all  the  fortifications  that  I  could  see. 
The  face  of  the  cliff  is  perpendicular  and  very  high.  I11  the  middle  is  a  great 
sand-bank  that  reaches  three-quarters  of  the  way  up  the  cliff.  The  steward 
has  been  all  over  the  fortifications,  and  speaking  of  the  batteries  in  the  rock 
itself  he  says  that  the  guns  are  slung  in  chains  and  there  is  a  wooden  plat¬ 
form  fastened  on  outside  for  them  to  go  out  on,  and  load  them.  Now  we 

are  in  the  Mediterranean!  Hurrah!  Just  one  month  from  Boston. 

> 

Saturday,  December  6.  It  is  pleasant  today  with  a  light  breeze.  We  are 
keeping  along  by  the  European  shore.  It  is  all  high  mountains  here.  There 
are  some  white  spots  on  the  tops  of  some  of  them  which  I  suppose  to  be  snow. 

Sunday,  December  7.  Almost  calm;  but  going  to  the  south  considerably. 
This  is  the  fifth  Sunday  on  the  sea. 

Monday,  December  8.  In  sight  of  Africa.  Sometimes  a  little  wind  in  one  di¬ 
rection  and  sometimes  a  little  in  another,  or  none  at  all. 

Tuesday,  December  9.  Part  of  the  time  today  it  has  been  perfectly  calm; 
but  there  is  a  little  breeze  now.  We  are  not  in  sight  of  either  shore.  Yesterday 
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I  found  my  knife  which  I  lost  during  my  sea-sickness,  and  this  morning  I  cut 
my  finger.  Yesterday  I  had  a  bad  sick-headache,  but  it  is  better  today.  This 
afternoon  neither  coast  is  in  sight. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  December  10  and  11.  Rainy  and  stormy.  I  was 
sick  and  miserable. 

Friday  to  Sunday,  December  12  to  14.  Pleasant  weather  and  pretty  good 
breeze.  Sunday  night  we  came  in  sight  of  Malta. 

Monday,  December  15.  Towed  in  harbour  this  morning  by  the  steam-tug 
Bull-Dog.  From  the  sea  the  land  looks  like  one  great  succession  of  stone 
walls.  When  we  got  in  I  went  ashore  and  strolled  about  awhile  and  then 
went  up  to  the  Consul’s  but  received  no  letters.  I  was  dreadfully  disap¬ 
pointed.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  out  in  Mr.  Eynaud’s  carriage  to  San 
Antoine,  where  there  is  a  public  garden  principally  of  oranges. 

Tuesday,  December  16.  Went  to  one  of  the  men-of-war  and  went  over  her 
and  to  the  Consul’s  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  along  all  the 
fortifications  to  St.  Elmo  where  I  struck  acquaintance  with  a  young  officer 
of  Artillery  who  showed  me  over  part  of  the  works,  and  promised  to  show 
me  the  rest  if  I  would  come  Thursday.  I  he  steward  got  a  letter  today  but 
no  one  else  in  the  ship. 

Wednesday,  December  17.  I  did  not  feel  well  in  the  morning  and  stayed  in 
the  ship.  Went  to  dinner  at  Mr.  Eynaud’s;  in  the  afternoon  went  to  ride 
with  Mr.  Eynaud’s  brother.  Went  round  the  Quarantine  Harbour  and  out 
to  Sliemar  which  is  on  the  shore.  On  the  way  I  saw  a  Russian  prize  and  also 
one  of  the  crookeer  stick  ploughs  in  use  here.  [A  small  sketch  showing  a 
‘lateen’  sail.]  The  sort  of  sail  in  use  here. 

Thursday,  December  18.  In  the  morning  my  head  and  stomach  ached 
dreadfully,  but  as  it  was  my  last  day  I  went  to  St.  John’s  Chapel,  the  Armory, 
and  the  Grand  Master’s  Palace  in  the  morning  and  to  St.  Elmo  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  St.  John’s  is  splendid;  the  roof  is  all  painted,  but  it  is  dim  and  faded 
except  over  the  door  where  there  is  a  representation  of  an  angel  with  a 
sword  [sketch  of  a  sword  with  undulating  blade]  and  the  cross  [sketch  of 
Maltese  Cross],  on  his  breast  leading  on  the  knights  to  victory.  The  floor  is 
entirely  composed  of  mural  tablets  of  coloured  marble  and  is  the  hand¬ 
somest  part  of  the  church.  The  monuments  are  very  handsome;  there  is  one 
to  old  Cottoner  borne  up  by  a  negro  and  also  a  Turkish  slave.  I  saw  the 
room  where  the  monks  had  their  cash  before  Boney  appropriated  it.  1  he 
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Armory  was  rather  slim;  plenty  of  armour  but  poor  and  broken;  there  were 
some  of  the  old  knights’  cannon,  the  largest  about  the  size  of  a  12  pounder 
.  and  made  of  rope  wound  round  a  cylinder  of  sheet  copper  and  covered  with 
leather.  The  smaller  ones  were  cast  in  iron,  brass  or  lead,  and  one  was  of 
iron  with  a  muzzle  and  breech  of  brass  and  a  cover  of  wood  to  keep  it  dry 
I  suppose  when  not  in  use.  Many  of  them  would  have  made  nice  little  play¬ 
things.  There  were  two  old  Turkish  gun-cannons  on  the  same  principle  as 
Sharpe’s  rifle  only  with  a  little  machinery.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.  There  was  an  old  suit  of  armour  with  a  hole,  in  the  breast,  which  made 
me  think  of  spearing  lobsters,  and  another  with  several  dents  of  balls  in  it. 
The  Grand  Master’s  Palace  had  a  number  of  fine  pictures  in  it,  among 
which  I  noticed  La  Valette,  Louis  XVI,  George  IV,  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  and  St.  Michael  and  the  Devil,  of  which  there  is  an  almost  exact 
counterpart,  (only  rather  better)  at  the  Atheneum  at  Boston.  The  ballroom 
has  a  wooden  floor,  an  extraordinary  thing  here.  There  is  some  handsome 
tapestry  in  the  Council  Chamber,  and  some  fresco  drawings  near  the  ceiling 
in  some  of  the  rooms  pretty  well  done.  In  the  galleries  there  are  representa¬ 
tions  of  naval  conflicts.  I  saw  a  man  I  supposed  to  be  the  Grand  Master,  a 
cross,  interrupting,  old  donkey,  with  a  red  vest.  Alas!  how  fallen;  the  Grand 
Master  of  Malta!!  Psha!!!!  I  also  went  to  the  Library  which  is  cpiite  large. 

Friday,  December  19,  to  Wednesday,  December  24.  We  left  Malta  in  the 
afternoon  with  a  smashing  breeze,  and  stood  for  the  City  of  the  Sultans.  For 
the  next  five  days  we  sailed  along  with  a  fair  breeze,  until  on  the  next  Wed¬ 
nesday  we  entered  the  Hellespont,  and  I  saw  the  plain  of  Troy,  and  the  old 
and  new  castles,  and  that  night  we  entered  the  sea  of  Marmora. 

Thursday ,  December  25.  During  this  day  we  made  but  slow  progress  but 
we  expected  to  see  Constantinople  Friday  morning. 

Friday,  December  26.  In  the  morning  I  ran  up  the  gangway  and  saw  Con¬ 
stantinople.  There  it  was  before  me  in  the  sunlight,  Stamboul,  Scutari,  the 
Seven  Towers,  mosques,  minarets,  and  hospitals,  with  the  Crescent  and  Star 
floating  over  all.  A  pilot  came  off  to  us  in  a  caique  (how  beautiful  the 
caiques  are)  and  in  we  went  past  the  Seraglio  gardens  and  dropped  anchor 
in  the  Golden  Horn.  I  went  with  the  Captain  up  to  Mr.  Brown’s,  (the  Con¬ 
sul),  and  presented  my  letters  of  introduction.  He  invited  me  to  come  and 
stay  with  him,  and  I  accepted.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Peters  came  in,  and  I  pre¬ 
sented  to  him,  a  letter  of  introduction  which  I  had  from  Mr.  Eynaud. 

Saturday,  December  27.  I  took  a  walk  with  Mr.  Peters  and  saw  the  Turkish 
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man-of-war  and  the  old  wall  of  Galata,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Genoese.  Slept  at  Mr.  Brown’s. 

Sunday,  December  28.  Went  to  church  in  the  morning.  Was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Dwight,  (a  missionary)  and  went  home  with  him.  In  the  afternoon  I 
went  to  Sunday  school.  Slept  at  Mr.  Dwight  s. 

Monday  to  Saturday ,  December  29,  1856,  to  January  3,  1857.  Went  with 
Henry,  Mr.  Dwight’s  son,  down  to  the  seawall,  and  walked  along  on  it,  on 
the  way,  went  through  the  Bostan,  a  great  vegetable  garden.  Went  to  see 
the  mausoleum  of  one  of  the  Sultans,  the  burnt  column,  the  Seraglio 
grounds,  the  Hippodrome  and  the  mosques  of  St.  Sophia  and  Sultan  Ach- 
met.  I  stayed  at  Mr.  Dwight’s  until  Saturday. 

Saturday ,  January  3.  Eddy  Goodell  came  there  also,  and  we  both  got  into 
the  Sea  of  Marmora.  I  paid  several  visits  to  the  Bliss’  and  had  a  pretty  good 

time. 

Went  back  to  Mr.  Brown’s.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wild  have  been  staying  here 
some  time,  and  are  very  kind  to  me. 

Sunday  to  Wednesday  January  4  to  7.  During  these  days  I  went  over  to  the 
Seraskia  (where  there  are  the  Seraskia  Tower,  barracks,  hospitals  and  the 
offices  of  the  War  Department),  several  times,  with  Mr.  Wild.  I  he  building 
of  the  War  Department  was  one  of  the  old  Sultan’s  palaces,  and  all  full  of 
crooked  passages,  with  men  running  up  and  down  them,  with  their  shoes  in 
hand  to  get  their  pay,  and  chaps  with  great  ornamental  pipes.  Heie  I  ate 
some  muhullabee,  a  kind  of  blanc-mange.  I  went  up  the  Seraskia  Tower 
from  which  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  city,  the  Golden  Horn, 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Islands  of  Princes.  I  also  went 
to  the  Bazars  and  bought  some  Turkish  boots  and  fezs. 

Thursday ,  January  8.  I  went  aboard  about  noon,  and  as  she  was  not  likely 
to  start  very  soon,  I  went  ashore  again  with  a  bag,  and  bought  my  cheese- 
knife  and  stirrups  and  got  my  turbans,  (and  such  a  tug  as  it  was  down  Galata 
hill).  We  were  towed  out  that  night  by  a  steam-tug,  and  were  once  again 

under-way. 

Friday ,  January  9.  By  morning  we  were  far  from  the  City  of  the  Sultans, 
and  that  night  we  were  in  the  Aegean.  We  had  to  stop  at  the  Old  Castles 

and  send  a  boat  on  shore. 

Saturday,  January  to.  There  was  a  strong  breeze  all  day.  consequently  1  was 
sick  for  a  corresponding  period. 
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Sunday ,  January  11.  It  was  nearly  calm  all  day  and  we  lay  during  that  time 
in  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna  — On 

Monday ,  January  12,  however,  we  went  in  early  in  the  morning,  but  I 
could  not  go  ashore  at  all  that  day  as  my  name  was  not  on  the  Bill  of  Health. 
My  passport  was  also  sent  for. 

Tuesday,  January  13.  Went  to  Caravan  Bridge,  and  smoked  a  narghile.  Saw 
a  funeral  in  the  afternoon.  I  afterwards  saw  a  funeral  with  an  image  of  the 
Crucifixion,  candles,  etc.,  borne  in  front,  and  the  lid  of  the  coffin  off,  so  that 
the  dead  person  could  be  seen. 

Wednesday ,  January  14.  In  the  morning  I  went  through  the  bazars  and  up 
a  minaret  from  which  I  had  a  good  view,  and  joined  with  the  muezzin  in 
calling  the  faithful.  Mr.  Blackler  invited  me  to  dinner,  and  I  afterwards 
rode  out  with  him  to  Boujar,  a  village  about  four  miles  from  Smyrna,  where 
he  has  a  country-house.  The  roads  were  horrible;  those  of  Scituate  delight¬ 
ful  in  comparison.  I  stayed  there  that  night. 

Thursday ,  January  15.  Presented  my  letter  to  Mr.  Lombard,  and  also  to 
Mr.  Dodd  who  went  with  me  in  the  afternoon  to  the  Castle.  This  was  my 
first  ride  on  donkey-back;  I  liked  it  very  well.  There  is  a  very  fine  view  from 
the  Castle.  The  outside  walls  are  mostly  destroyed,  but  the  inner  ones  are 
whole  and  strong,  and  used  as  pens  for  sheep.  There  is  a  mosque  inside,  but 
not  at  present  in  use.  There  are  also  large  cisterns  with  arched  roofs  under 
mound.  I  took  tea  at  Mr.  Dodd’s  and  then  went  on  board. 

O 

Friday ,  January  16.  Saw  dancing  dervishes,  and  a  new  Armenian  church 
being  built.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  with  heavy  gates.  In  the  outer 
wall  are  imbedded  several  old  bas-reliefs.  There  was  some  rain. 

Saturday ,  January  17.  Did  not  go  ashore  all  day  as  it  was  rainy  and  miser¬ 
able.  There  were  two  Captains  aboard  to  tea. 

Sunday ,  January  18.  Went  on  shore.  Took  a  walk  and  bath.  The  hum- 
maums  here  are  not  so  good  as  at  Constantinople. 

Monday,  January  19.  Went  to  Mr.  Lombard’s.  He  invited  me  to  come  next 
day  and  stay  with  him. 

Tuesday,  January  20.  Went  aboard  ship,  she  was  about  half  loaded.  In  the 
evening  I  went  to  a  card-party  next  door  with  Mr.  Lombard. 

Wednesday,  January  21.  Took  a  long  walk  to  the  barracks,  the  Jewish  bury- 
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ine-mound,  and  up  a  steep  hill  beyond  the  city.  There  were  a  large  number 

321  here.  «S  ■  *»•  «  —  *-■  «  —  «  ‘ 

the  inner  fort;  it  has  no  guns  larger  than  32s. 

Thursday  January  22.  Went  up  to  castle;  coming  down  I  saw  the  old  sub- 

221Uh- <» hi"-.1  *r*  s°‘ — k,bob! 

-which  were  first-rate,- and  saw  them  spin  silk  by  hand. 

Friday  January  23.  Took  a  walk  to  the  gardens-miserable  cabbage  fields- 
rri  Lrf  .Wp.  hr  the  evening  I  »d  Mr  Lomtaed  wen,  ,o  Mr 

Rees’s. 

Saturday  January  24.  In  the  morning,  I  went  on  board  ship,  and  got  some 
SS  die  evening,  I  wen,  ,o  .  g,.»d  Ceniv,.  Del,  a,  ,h.  L— 
Casino,  to  which  Mr.  Mirzan  was  so  kind  as  to  procure  me  an  intioduct  , 

it  was  a  very  handsome  affair. 

Sunday  January  25.  Took  dinner  at  Mr.  Mirzan V,  afterwards  went  and  saw 
the  dervishes  cure  sick  children  by  laying  them  on  the  fiooi  and  yelling 

around  them. 

Monday,  January  26.  Stormy  all  day;  I  did  not  go  out. 

c  ti-ioranioirr  mold  not  say  when  we  should  start. 
Tuesday,  January  27.  Saw  the  Captain,  cou  y 

Took  a  walk.  Went  to  Mr.  Rees’s  in  the  evening. 

Wednesday,  January  28.  Pleasant  but  windy.  Took  tea  at  Mr.  Dodd’s  and 
received  a  package  and  letter  to  forward  to  the  Missionary  House. 

Thursday,  January  29.  Bade  good-bye  to  all  my  fnends^,  and  wen  to  the 
ship-chandler’s.  Saw  the  Captain  and  went  with  him,  and  bought  figs.  Rainy 

and  unpleasant. 

Friday  January  30.  Got  under-weigh  for  home  early  in  the  morning  in  the 
rain.  Very  pleasant  in  the  afternoon.  Did  not  make  much  piogiess  as  it  was 

nearly  calm.  Did  not  feel  very  well.  Hurrah  for  home! 

[Entries  on  January  31,  February  1,  3,  and  5  all  of  seasickness.] 

Monday,  February  2.  Felt  better  toward  night.  Set  things  to  rights  and  went 
on  deck.  Just  passing  an  island. 

Wednesday,  February  4.  Felt  better  toward  night.  Out  of  sight  of  land. 

Friday  February  6.  At  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  there  was  a  terrific 
hailstorm,  and  blow.  Carried  away  the  top  gallant  sail.  Felt  better.  In  sight 
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of  Sicily  all  day.  After  dark  spoke  the  barque  Yankee  Blade  of  Canton, 
Maine.  She  started  from  Constantinople  on  the  same  day  as  ourselves,  and 
.  came  direct.  Read  Shakspeare,  sewed,  and  whetted  cheese-knife.  In  sight  of 
land  all  day. 

Saturday ,  February  7.  Pleasant  but  calm.  Toward  night  a  nice  breeze.  Got 
up  topgallant  sail,  and  rigged  out  studding-sails.  In  sight  of  Sicily  all  day. 
Read  Henry  V.,  made  buttonholes,  and  played  marbles. 

Sunday ,  February  8.  Rained  a  little  in  the  morning.  Out  of  sight  of  land. 
Had  no  butter  for  tea. 

Monday ,  February  9.  Squall  in  the  afternoon.  Out  of  sight  of  land.  Read 
and  mended  my  coat. 

Tuesday ,  February  10.  Calm  all  day.  Saw  two  turtles.  In  sight  of  an  island. 
Very  pleasant. 

Wednesday,  February  11.  In  sight  of  Cape  Bon.  In  sight  of  Africa  all  day. 
Strong  and  fair  breeze  in  the  morning,  gradually  decreasing  towards  night. 
Read  Henry  Sixth. 

Thursday ,  February  12.  Pleasant.  Calm  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  a 
light  breeze.  Saw  some  porpoises  alongside. 

Friday ,  February  13.  Out  a  fortnight.  Light  breezes.  Out  of  sight  of  land. 
Forbidden  any  fresh  water  to  brush  my  teeth.  Had  a  light  in  the  cabin  to¬ 
night!!!  for  a  short  time. 

Saturday ,  February  14.  Pleasant  day  and  good  breeze.  Made  buttonholes 
and  read  Henry  Sixth. 

Sunday ,  February  15.  Miserable,  damp,  misty  day.  Did  not  feel  well.  Felt 
better  toward  night. 

Monday ,  February  16.  Very  warm  at  noon,  had  on  my  thin  clothes.  Read 
Henry  Sixth  and  sewed. 

Tuesday ,  February  17*  Pleasant.  Fair  but  light  bieezes.  Boat  came  along 
side  and  we  got  some  fish.  In  sight  of  land  all  day.  Sewed  and  cyphered. 
Spoke  a  French  vessel. 

Wednesday,  February  18.  In  the  morning  cloudy  and  damp,  afterwards 
more  pleasant.  At  four  o’clock,  passed  Gibraltar  for  the  second  time,  and  by 
night  we  were  on  the  broad  Atlantic  homeward  bound.  In  the  night  we 
were  nearly  run  into  twice.  Home!!!! 
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Thursday,  February  19.  Pleasant  day  with  a  strong  head  wind.  Fairly 
started  with  a  clear  horizon  at  last.  Read  and  sewed.  Buttci  [01  tea.. 
Cyphered  considerably. 

Friday,  February  20.  (Lat.  35°  48'.  Long.  7°  51'.)  Pleasant  but  calm  Had  a 
very  good  view  of  some  porpoises.  Read  and  wrote  and  calculated  about 
fixing  tackles.  Lat.  36°  1'.  Long.  8°  48'-  This  is  by  reckoning,  not  chronom- 

eter. 

Saturday,  February  21.  Fair,  nine  knot  breeze  all  day.  Broke  both  shins 
awfully.  Saw  some  porpoises.  Saw  a  barque  steering  more  to  the  southward. 
Hove  the  log  today  for  the  first  time.  Lat.  36°  06  .  Long.  11  50  . 

Sunday ,  February  22.  Pleasant  day,  with  the  wind  fair  and  strong.  At  about 
one  o’clock  came  in  sight  of  Porto  Santo.  Passed  and  signalled  a  Frenci 
vessel  under  topsails  and  we  under  full  saill  At  about  five  o  clock  came  111 
sight  of  Madeira  and  the  wind  increasing  shortened  sail.  Lat.  33°  33  *  Lon§- 

160  30'. 

Monday, February  23.  (Lat.  32°  07'.  Long.  19°  19'.)  Pleasant  day.  The  wind 
gradually  hauled  ahead.  Towards  night  overcast,  and  after  tea  a  squall  with 
rain.  Made  a  top-string  of  several  small  pieces  of  twine  spliced  together  and 

put  a  fancy  knot  on  the  end. 

Tuesday,  February  24.  (Long.  30°  38'.  Long.  22°  25'.)  Warm  but  cloudy. 
Fair  seven  knot  breeze.  As  my  top-string  turned  out  too  stiff  I  laid  up  a  new 
one  which  was  very  good. 

Wednesday,  February  25.  (Lat.  29“  47 '•  Long.  24°  48'.)  Alternate  showers 
and  bright  sun.  Captain  threw  my  top  overboard.  I  made  a  whip  top.  Win 
fair  but  light. 

Thursday,  February  26.  (Lat.  29°  00'.  Long.  27 0  20'.)  Bright,  pleasant,  day, 
and  fair  smart  breeze.  Had  a  shower  in  the  afternoon.  Read  and  sewed. 

Friday,  February  27.  (Lat.  28°  12'.  Long.  310  12'.)  Bright,  pleasant  day, 
wind  somewhat  ahead.  Passed  two  vessels.  One  looked  like  an  American, 
and  the  other  carried  Swedish  colours.  Showed  our  ensign.  He  made  a  bow 
with  his.  Towards  night  a  heavy  rain,  but  without  a  squall.  Out  a  month,  111 
another  I  hope  to  be  at  home.  Had  the  starboard  pump  out  as  it  leaked  and 
would  not  draw.  Caulked  the  split. 

Saturday,  February  28.  (Lat.  28"  07'.  Long.  31°  01'.)  In  the  morning  dead 
calm.  As  the  pump  still  would  not  work,  it  was  got  out  again  and  hxe 
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properly.  Saw  swells  running  opposite  ways.  Took  an  observation  of  the 
sun,  which  the  mate  said  was  very  good.  In  the  afternoon  a  breeze  so  that 
she  could  just  lay  her  course.  This  is  the  last  day  of  the  month  and  before 
the  last  of  next  I  hope  to  be  home. 

Sunday ,  March  1.  Pleasant  day,  breeze  fair  and  moderate.  Felt  first-rate. 
Saw  several  nautili  and  lots  of  rock-weed.  Made  a  very  pleasant  beginning 
of  the  month.  Lat.  27 °  04'.  Long.  34°  53'. 

Monday ,  March  2.  Pleasant  with  a  fair  nine  knot  breeze.  Lat.  26°  40'.  Long. 
39°  °4  * 

Tuesday,  March  3.  Bright  and  pleasant  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon 
overcast.  Lat.  26°  39'.  Long.  42 0  57'. 

Wednesday,  March  4.  In  the  morning  two  showers;  afterwards  bright.  In 
the  afternoon  overcast.  Breeze  fair  and  moderate.  Rockweed  has  been  con¬ 
tinually  floating  past,  forming  long  lines  E.  N.  E.  and  W.  S.  W.  Lat.  26°  49'. 
Long.  46°  46'. 

Thursday,  March  5.  Bright  and  pleasant.  Wind  fair  but  light.  Lat.  270  14'. 
Long.  50°  01'. 

Friday,  March  6.  Out  five  weeks.  Very  warm  but  almost  calm.  Wind  some¬ 
what  ahead.  Beautiful  day.  Lat.  27°  34'-  Long.  51 0  56'. 

Saturday,  March  7.  Very  light  breeze,  and  very  warm  and  bright.  Ther¬ 
mometer  711/2°  in  the  cabin  and  may  have  been  higher.  Lat.  28°  15  .  Long. 

53°  36'* 

Sunday,  March  8.  Sun  even  hotter  than  yesterday  but  a  little  more  breeze. 
The  mate  hooked  two  dolphins  but  did  not  get  either.  Lat.  28°  35  .  Long. 
54°  40'. 

Monday,  March  9.  Several  showers,  almost.  Breeze  stronger.  At  about  three 
o’clock  a.m.  spoke  barque  Leroy  fourteen  days  from  Boston  bound  to  La 
Guayra.  Painted  the  quarter-deck,  and  the  smell  of  the  varnish  made  me 
unwell.  Lat.  29°  23'.  Long.  55°  55'. 

Tuesday,  March  10.  Strong  breeze,  nearly  ahead  when  we  are  on  our  course. 
Lat.  31°  09'.  Long.  56°  06'. 

Wednesday,  March  11.  After  dark  last  night  there  was  a  squall,  with  rain. 
This  morning  it  was  calm  with  several  smart  showers,  this  afternoon  the 
rain  has  ceased  but  it  is  still  calm.  T  he  vessel  rolls  very  much.  Lat.  32  04  . 
Long.  59°  33'. 
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Thursday ,  March  12.  Strong  breeze  tolerably  fair.  After  dark  had  a  smart 
squall.  Saw  a  brigantine.  Saw  a  large  shoal  of  porpoises  breaching.  Lat.  33 0 
16'.  Long.  61 0  10'. 

Friday ,  March  13.  Out  six  weeks.  Head  wind;  double-reefed  topsail  and 
mainsail.  Pretty  cold.  Sea-sick  almost  all  day.  Came  near  running  into  a 
wreck  last  night;  the  masts  were  gone  close  down,  and  the  sea  made  a  clean 
breach  over  her.  Lat.  340  29'.  Long.  63°  10'. 

Saturday ,  March  14.  Wind  fair  and  strong.  In  the  afternoon  it  increased  to 
a  gale.  The  vessel  rolled  very  much.  Did  not  have  tea  on  the  table.  Had  a 
light  in  the  cabin.  It  was  quite  cold.  Considerable  water  came  into  the  cabin 
through  the  sky-light,  and  down  the  companion-way  into  the  entry.  Lat.  35 
23'.  Long.  64°  51'. 

Sunday ,  March  15.  Nearly  calm,  and  overcast.  A  boat  bottom  up,  and  con¬ 
siderable  timber  has  been  seen.  Lat.  36°  08  .  Long.  65°  47  . 

Monday ,  March  16.  Overcast  all  day,  with  an  eight  knot  bieeze  behind. 
After  dark  the  wind  increased,  dhe  phosphorescence  was  very  biilliant.  In 
the  Gulf  Stream.  Thermometer  7 1 0  in  the  water. 

Tuesday ,  March  17.  Double  reefed  topsail.  Head  wind.  Out  of  the  Gulf. 
Sun  out,  but  cold.  Lat.  38°  37'.  Long.  68°  54'. 

Wednesday ,  March  18.  Sunshiny  but  cold.  Spoke  barque  Ala  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  London.  Fair  wind  six  knot.  Lat.  390  55'.  Long.  68°  54  . 

Thursday ,  March  19.  Cold  and  overcast.  Fair  wind.  Heavy  shower  in  the 
afternoon.  Between  10  and  11  o’clock  p.m.  ran  on  a  bar  off  Cape  Cod  neai 
the  light.  Stove  the  water  and  hauled  after  chain  cables.  Got  off  about  121/2- 

Friday ,  March  20.  Came  up  the  Bay  and  took  in  a  pilot.  Snowstorm  and 
head  wind,  anchored  off  Boston  Light.  In  the  afternoon  weighed  anchor 
and  made  some  gain.  Anchored  for  the  night. 

Saturday ,  March  21.  Last  day  aboard  ship.  Came  in  with  a  fair  wind,  and 
anchored  off  Rowe’s  wharf,  and  so  ended  my  voyage. 
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CHAPTER  X 


BRIGS  CONNECTED  WITH  BOOTHBAY 

i-t-ihe  hermaphrodite  brig  Olive  Branch  was  constructed  at  Warren, 

1  Maine,  by  Philip  Montgomery  for  Captain  Joseph  Emerson,  who 
owned  ten-sixteenths  of  the  vessel.  The  enrollment  at  Thomaston  in 

April  1835  lists  her  tonnage  as  165. 

The  maiden  voyage  to  New  Orleans  with  lime  brought  them  to  the 
bar  of  the  Mississippi  in  June.  A  tow,  consisting  of  ship  Bolivar,  brigs 
America,  Olive  Branch  and  schooner  Bee,  was  made  up  by  the  Gram¬ 
pus,  but  progress  up  river  did  not  begin  to  compare  with  the  puffing 
and  noise  the  small  towboat  made,  for  the  passage  of  one  hundred  odd 
miles  consumed  three  days.  Captain  Emerson  sailed  for  New  York, 
thence  to  Thomaston  to  load  lime  for  the  metropolis  of  the  nation, 
thence  in  November  for  Sydney,  Cape  Breton  Island,  where  the  brig 
engaged  in  coal  carrying  for  several  voyages.  The  hrst  regular  mining 
of  coal  there  seems  to  have  been  for  the  supply  of  the  fortress  of  Louis- 
bourg,  although  its  use  is  mentioned  earlier.  A  report  to  the  British 
Admiralty  in  17 1 1  stated:  ‘The  island  has  always  in  time  of  peace  been 
used  in  common,  both  by  the  English  and  the  French,  for  loading  coals 
which  are  extraordinarily  good  here,  and  taken  out  of  the  cliffs  with 

iron  bars  only  and  no  other  labour.’ 

A  Captain  Crawford  took  the  brig  to  New  Orleans,  sailing  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1836  for  Boston  and  on  arrival  found  the  Alert,  an  able  ship 
with  full  lines,  recently  arrived  from  California  with  seaman  Dana, 
later  author  of  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.  Captain  Emerson  resumed 
command  and  sailed  for  New  Orleans  with  the  usual  cargo,  and  in 
March  1837  departed  in  company  with  brig  Castor  for  Tampa  Bay, 
both  vessels  loaded  with  government  stores  for  troops  engaged  in  sup- 
pressing  the  second  Seminole  Indian  war.  The  provisions  were  landed 
safely,  for  Fort  King.  The  Olive  Branch  returned  to  the  Crescent  City 
and  sailed  for  home  via  Saint  Marks.  A  Spanish  fort  called  San  Marcos 
de  Apalachee  was  built  there  about  1718.  O11  account  of  numerous 
oyster  banks  and  shoals,  it  was  not  considered  a  good  seaport,  but  was 

advantageously  situated  for  trade. 

During  the  summer  of  1837,  Thomaston  received  a  visit  from  Na- 
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thaniel  Hawthorne  who,  after  viewing  the  home  of  General  Knox, 
wrote:  ‘On  the  banks  of  the  river  where  he  intended  to  have  one  wharf 
for  his  West  India  vessels  and  yacht,  there  are  two  wharves  with  stores 
and  a  lime-kiln.’  It  was  here  that  the  Olive  Branch  loaded  lime  for 
Southern  ports. 

Captain  Joseph  entrusted  command  of  his  brig  to  a  younger  brother, 
William  S.  Emerson,  who  later  bought  Joseph’s  interest.  With  N. 
Montgomery  as  mate  he  sailed  for  Apalachicola,  where  part  of  the 
caroo  was  sold.  Lime  was  in  demand,  and  Olive  Branch  sailed  for  Mo- 

o 

bile  and  in  December  1837  anchored  off  Sand  Island,  where  a  lighthouse 
was  under  construction.  In  1873  the  island  was  described  as  merely  a 
sand  bank  of  about  four  hundred  acres  in  extent,  constantly  changing 
its  outline.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  washed  away  in  the  September 
hurricane  of  1906.  From  Mobile  the  brig  crossed  to  Havana  with 
94,000  feet  of  boards,  and  passengers,  and  while  there  old  Spanish  ship¬ 
ping  records  state  there  were  ninety-eight  vessels  in  port  March  3  1 838, 
of  which  forty-two  were  American. 

The  Gulf  was  crossed  in  ballast,  and  on  arrival  in  New  Orleans 
yellow  fever  was  rampant,  therefore  Captain  Emerson  made  good  des¬ 
patch  and  cleared  with  freight  and  two  passengers  for  Virginia.  After 
a  sixteen-day  passage  from  the  Pass,  he  arrived  at  Norfolk,  and  while 
there  the  cook  committed  a  misdemeanor,  or  ‘bowsed  up  his  jib,’  and 
was  jailed;  the  master  paid  his  fine  and  the  brig  returned  to  Maine. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year  1300  barrels  of  lime  were  delivered 
in  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  and  in  coasting  from  Boothbay  a  sailor 
was  lost  overboard. 

The  next  voyage  was  to  the  coral-reefed  island  of  Barbados  and  to 
Saint  Thomas,  once  the  greatest  entrepot  in  the  West  Indies.  On  the 
nineteen-day  homeward  passage  an  average  day’s  run  with  moderate 
winds  was  ninety-four  miles,  and  the  longest  was  173  miles.  Arrival 
home  was  in  May  1839,  and  at  Thomaston  the  following  day.  Emer¬ 
son’s  mates  on  the  trip  were  Samuel  Hawes  and  Rasmus  Anderson,  a 
young  man  who  came  to  Thomaston  from  Norway  and  was  lost  over¬ 
board  in  1852  from  the  vessel  he  commanded. 

The  Olive  Branch  continued  in  the  lime  trade  under  William  Watts, 
who  touched  at  the  Turks  Islands  in  1844.  On  sailing  stormy  weather 
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prevailed,  and  the  storm-tossed  brig  was  unable  to  render  assistance  to 
a  ship  in  distress.  After  being  fourteen  days  north  of  Hatteras  in  the 
ever  surging  sea,  the  brig  made  New  York  with  loss  of  mainboom 
and  sails  split  by  wintry  blasts.  A  pilot  had  been  on  board  a  week,  for 
the  vessel  had  been  blown  off  Sandy  Hook  twice. 

Owen  Long  succeeded  Captain  Watts  in  June  1844,  and  both  were 
Thomaston  masters.  In  October  Long  set  sail  from  Frankfort  for 
Charleston,  and  a  violent  easterly  gale  overtook  the  brig.  Heavy  seas 
stove  the  bulwarks,  galley  and  long  boat.  Butts  were  started,  and  she 
began  to  leak  badly.  In  a  tremendous  squall  the  brig  was  thrown  on 
her  beam  ends.  All  appeared  lost  as  the  cargo  shifted,  but  the  master 
righted  his  vessel  by  good  seamanship.  In  the  evening,  before  the 
shades  of  night  and  storm-scud  obscured  the  view,  the  dismasted  hull 
of  a  ship  was  seen  amid  wind-whipped  waves.  In  this  tempest  the 
whaleship  Cyrus ,  from  the  Pacific  for  Nantucket,  lay  with  her  lee  rail 
in  the  water  for  four  hours  and  lost  all  her  boats.  The  brig  arrived  in 
distress,  and  later  lost  part  of  her  deck  load  overboard  on  a  passage 
from  Wilmington  to  New  London.  A  voyage  to  Saint  Pierre,  Mar¬ 
tinique,  followed,  thence  to  New  Orleans  in  January  1845.  Captain 
Long  arrived  home  late  in  May. 

William  S.  Emerson  resumed  command  in  June  and  began  several 
coasting  trips.  While  bound  to  New  York  from  Machais  in  October,  he 
was  obliged  to  throw  overboard  part  of  his  cargo  during  a  gale  to  avoid 
the  dangerous  shoals  of  Nantucket.  There  was  no  lightship  there  then, 
and  many  sailors  and  vessels  were  swallowed  up  in  seething  seas  and 
sand.  Buffeted  about  by  wind  and  wave,  he  was  unable  to  make  port 
for  several  days.  The  last  trip  was  from  Lubec  to  Philadelphia,  and 
shipwreck  followed,  described  in  a  letter  to  his  wife: 

Delaware  Breakwater,  September  9,  1846. 

After  a  passage  of  fourteen  days  out  and  the  pilot  getting  me  on  shore  two 
or  three  times  and  other  detentions,  I  had  a  head  wind  all  the  way  down  the 
river.  After  I  got  down  the  wind  hauled  round  northeast,  right  ahead  to  go 
to  Boston.  I  made  a  harbour  here  on  the  sixth  and  have  to  tell  you  my  mis¬ 
fortune  on  the  eighth.  It  was  blowing  a  complete  gale  at  northeast  and  this 
is  a  very  open  harbour.  There  was  a  very  heavy  sea  running  and  I  was  riding 
with  both  anchors  ahead.  One  of  my  chains  parted  and  in  a  minute  she  took 
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the  other  anchor  and  went  down  across  another  brig’s  bows  and  the  first 
time  the  sea  lifted  her  bow  out  of  water  and  then  falling  against  the  brig,  cut 
us  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  next  stove  a  hole  through  our  broadside  and  we 
were  obliged  to  jump  on  board  the  other  brig  to  save  ourselves. 

The  Olive  Branch  sank  in  about  four  fathoms  of  water  carrying  down 
with  her  all  my  effects.  We  had  no  chance  to  save  anything.  The  brig’s  spars 
stick  out  of  the  water  and  when  it  moderates,  if  it  ever  does,  I  shall  try  to 
recover  her  sails,  rigging,  anchor  and  whatever  I  can.  As  soon  as  I  can  get 
all  that  I  can  from  the  remains  of  the  old  brig,  I  shall  take  passage  in  one  of 
the  vessels  here  for  Boston.  I  had  225  tons  of  coal  in  the  Olive  Branch  of 
which  five  belonged  to  me.  My  misfortune  was  unavoidable  and  shall  try  to 
submit  to  it  without  murmuring  and  hope  you  will  do  the  same. 

William  S.  Emerson. 

Wreckage,  a  boat  and  a  chest  containing  old  log  books  of  the  Olive 
Branch  washed  ashore  at  Lewes,  Delaware.  Soon  afterward  Captain 
Emerson  and  his  first  officer,  Daniel  IT  McCobb,  made  their  way  home 
to  Boothbay. 

Wanderer,  constructed  at  Bowdoinham  in  1845,  registered  197  tons. 
Ozias  McCarty  of  Westport  was  the  principal  owner  and  master.  Early 
in  1850  he  sailed  from  her  home  port,  Bath,  and  lost  deck  load  en 
voyage  to  Cardenas.  About  1855  a  younger  brother,  Elijah  S.,  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  One  of  his  many  voyages  was  to  Mar¬ 
tinique  in  1857,  and  that  autumn  found  the  brig  off  Cape  Saint  Nico¬ 
las,  bound  to  Santo  Domingo,  now  Haiti.  Illustrative  of  sea  life  in 
sailing-ship  days,  excerpts  from  the  brig’s  log  follow: 

Light  breezes  throughout  and  pleasant  weather.  Standing  off  and  on  the 
land  all  night.  At  8  a.m.  took  the  sea-breeze  from  southwest;  squared  away 
for  Point  Pierre.  At  noon  it  bore  E.  by  S.  eight  miles;  at  2  p.m.  passed  the 
Point;  at  3  received  a  pilot  and  at  4  p.m.  came  to  anchor  in  Gonaives  bay  in 
three  fathoms  water  with  fifteen  fathoms  chain  on  best  bower.  Visited  by 
Customs  and  Health  officers.  Employed  in  getting  the  boat  out,  furling  sails, 
etc.,  the  rest  of  the  day.  This  day  is  made  thirty-six  hours  long  in  order  to 
commence  port  journal. 

Sunday,  September  13,  1857.  Fine  weather  and  strong  land  breezes  all  day. 
Two  of  the  crew  &  2d  Mate  ashore  on  liberty.  The  Cook  left  the  Brig. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  15.  At  6  a.m.  weighed  Anchor;  received  a  pilot,  made  sail 
and  proceeded  down  the  Coast  to  Grande  Salines;  at  4  p.m.  Came  to  abreast 
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Salines  with  45  Fathoms  cable  in  28  Fathoms  water  8c  run  a  Kedge  inshore. 
At  8  p.m.  a  Heavy  and  Violent  Squall  of  wind  and  rain  Accompanied  with 
Thunder  and  Lightning.  Brought  the  Anchore  home  and  before  we  had 
time  to  let  go  the  2d  Bower  anchor  we  were  off  Soundings.  Set  the  T  rysail 
to  keep  her  up  to  the  wind.  Employed  all  Night  getting  our  anchors. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  16.  At  2  a.m.  Made  Sail  and  began  beating  in  towards 
the  Coast,  wind  about  ENE.,  Salines  bearing  ESE.  At  1  p.m.  Came  to  with 
both  bowers  with  36  Fathoms  Cable  in  18  Fathoms  Water,  and  a  Kedge  on 
Shore.  Furl’d  all  Sails.  (17th)  Laying  off  the  Town  of  Grande  Salines.  The 
Crew  8c  the  Stevedores  Gang  employed  Stowing  Logwood.  2d  Mate  gone  to 
‘port  au  prince’  with  Liberty  to  Stop  3  days. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  23.  Strong  and  Heavy  Squalls  from  the  South  ard. 
Brought  the  Kedge  home  and  Swung  foul  of  the  British  brig  Purchase,  but 
done  no  damage.  Continued  heavy  winds  and  weather  throughout  and  a 
very  heavy  Sea.  Brig  rolling  very  heavy.  Employed  Stowing  Logwood.  In  the 
evening  haul’d  the  Kedge  up  8c  Took  it  ashore  and  buried  it  again.  (24th) 
Finished  Stowing  in  the  Hold  8c  Took  on  part  of  deck  Load;  Jackson  at 
work  again.  2d  Mate  not  returned  from  ‘port  au  prince.’  (25th)  Heavy 
squalls  at  Sundown.  Finished  loading  at  1 1  a.m.  Crew  employed  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  Making  preparations  for  Sea.  At  Midday  Capt.  McCarty  Started 
for  Gonaives  in  the  boat  to  Clear. 

Near  the  end  of  the  hurricane  season  in  October  there  was  a  gale: 
‘Heavy  old  Sea  from  NNE.,  the  Brig  laboring  very  much  and  Making 
more  water  than  usual.  Pumps  going  every  half-hour.’  However,  she 
arrived  safely  in  New  York. 

Damariscove,  a  copper-fastened  brig  of  200  tons  burden,  was 
launched  at  Eastport  in  1847,  commanded  by  Captain  Knight.  She 
soon  grounded  on  Little  Gull  Island,  carried  farther  ashore  by  wind 
and  tide.  Floated  and  repaired  at  New  London,  such  strong  head  winds 
were  encountered  in  1850  that  only  750  miles’  progress  was  made  in 
thirty  days.  Rounding  Cape  San  Antonio  in  1853,  the  brig  struck  on  a 
reef  of  the  Colorados.  Cargo  was  jettisoned,  and  she  floated  off.  Under 
one  Sweetzer  the  next  year  Damariscove  sailed  from  Portland  and 
began  to  leak,  followed  by  six  futile  days  at  the  pumps.  Brig  Beronda 
appeared,  took  off  and  landed  all  hands.  The  abandoned  vessel  sank. 

Earlier  Captain  Knight  and  brig  were  in  Boothbay.  His  ancestors 
had  lived  on  the  island  of  Damariscove  in  early  days,  but  John  B. 
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Knight  settled  at  Eastport,  later  in  Portland.  There  the  Damariscove 
was  owned  by  Knight,  Pool  and  Company. 

The  Rio  Grande  was  built  on  Arrowsic  in  1852  and  owned  in  Bath 

y  "  Wel1  P'  Swett  ancl  others.  Under  200  tons,  the  brig  was  a  West 
Indian  and  South  American  trader,  and  was  named  after  the  Brazilian 
seaport  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  in  thirty-two  degrees  south  latitude.  In 
pleasing  contrast  to  drifting  sand  to  the  southward  of  the  town  is  a 
emle  island  near  by.  The  export  of  horns,  hides,  tallow  and  dried 
beef  from  the  small  but  prosperous  place  amounted  in  1861  to  509,8,1 » 
pounds  sterling,  and  1148  vessels  entered  and  cleared.  Many  years 
before,  however,  cargoes  awaited  export,  and  the  anchors  of  Maine 
ships  were  hove  up  and  catted  to  the  old  chanty: 

Oh,  say,  was  you  ever  in  Rio  Grande? 

Way,  you  Rio! 

Oh,  was  you  ever  on  that  strand? 
foi  we  re  bound  to  Rio  Grande. 

Andrew  Tarbox,  of  Westport,  was  the  first  master  of  the  brio-  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Daniel  H.  McCobb  who,  out  of  Wilmington  in  the  summer 
of  1854,  put  in  at  Holmes’s  Hole  with  split  sails  and  crew  sick  with 
yellow  fever.  In  southerly  gales  the  haven  afforded  good  shelter  for 
vessels  northbound  to  Boston  and  Maine,  but  was  exposed  to  northers. 
Later,  on  a  May  day  in  1857,  he  passed  Portland  Head  Light,  ten  days 
from  Cardenas.  Afterward  Captains  Cunningham  and  Silas  H.  Green- 
leaf  had  the  brig,  which  in  1864  was  sold  for  $5000.  However,  the  latter 

letained  command  about  two  years,  and  was  relieved  by  Alfred  R. 
Bennett. 

In  September  1869  ^le  New  England  coast  was  swept  by  a  brief 
storm,  which  the  Rio  Grande  experienced  under  John  E.  Race.  ‘The 
gale  commenced  about  seven  p.m.  accompanied  by  a  pouring  rain  and 
was  at  its  height  about  half-past  nine,’  related  the  Seaside  Oracle ,  ‘from 
which  time  it  gradually  subsided  until  eleven  o’clock,  when  it  had  en¬ 
tirely  passed  away,  and  the  stars  were  shining  as  brightly  as  if  nothing 
unusual  had  happened.’  One  of  the  crew,  Alfred  Race,  says  that  as  they 
advanced  northward  from  the  Virginia  Capes  numerous  fishing  and 
coasting  craft  were  seen  stranded  along  the  coast. 

I  lie  old  Rio  now  hailed  from  Boothbay  under  local  masters,  and  in 
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1871  was  in  the  Kennebec  on  Christmas  Day.  Her  days  of  usefulness 
were  drawing  to  a  dose. 

The  Tempest  was  launched  at  Wiscasset  in  1856,  and  before 
sheathed  with  copper  cost  her  owners,  Wilmot  and  Edward  H.  Wood, 
about  $13,000.  Under  the  latter  she  voyaged  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  in 
the  winter  of  1856—57,  and  the  return  to  New  York  was  a  very  rough 
one  with  loss  of  boat. 

A  little  later  John  B.  Emerson,  of  Boothbay,  took  the  brig  at  Wis¬ 
casset  and  proceeded  to  Calais  to  load  lumber  for  Matanzas.  The  trip 
was  uneventful  and  the  brig  wended  her  way  to  Florida. 

Dear  Mother,  Pensacola,  December  1857. 

I  have  been  in  port  eighteen  days  and  probably  shall  be  here  a  month  or 
two  at  least,  as  I  have  not  found  anything  for  the  vessel  to  do  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  anything  but  favorable  for  them  to  do  any  more  than  pay  their  way 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  To-morrow  is  Merry  Christmas  and  I  hope  it  may 
be  one  to  you  at  home.  I  wish  I  could  be  there  in  the  morning  to  put  some¬ 
thing  in  the  boys’  stockings.  I  had  a  couple  of  nice  fat  ducks  presented  to 
me  by  a  gentleman  on  shore  for  a  Christmas  present. 

I  feel  the  younger  members  of  our  family  have  met  with  a  more  severe 
loss  than  we  have,  the  loss  of  a  good  father’s  influence  and  instruction.  I 
wish  they  might  realize  the  importance  of  a  good  education,  as  I  do  now 
that  it  is  too  late.  I  thank  you  for  the  good  advice  you  always  send  and  hope 
to  follow  it.  I  hope  to  get  a  letter  every  day  or  two  for  you  can’t  imagine  how 
it  makes  my  heart  leap  to  get  a  letter  from  home.  A  Merry  Christmas  to 
you  all.  John. 

Captain  John  was  only  twenty-two.  He  made  it  a  practice  to  carry 
on  shipboard  a  small  but  well-chosen  library,  and  thus  supplied  the 
deficiencies  of  his  limited  schooling.  It  was  a  year  of  depression,  and  on 
arrival  in  New  Orleans  he  found  many  idle  ships  in  port.  The  day  the 
Captain  cleared,  January  23  1858,  there  were  161  ships,  forty-six  barks, 
twenty-four  brigs  and  thirty-two  schooners.  His  freight  list  to  Balti¬ 
more  on  sugar  and  molasses  was  §2400. 

Edward  H.  Wood,  afterward  master  of  ships  George  Stetson  and 
Richard  III,  resumed  command  of  the  brig,  and  later  Daniel  H.  Mc- 
Cobb  was  master.  In  December  1872,  northbound  from  Jamaica,  the 
T empest  collided  with  a  vessel  off  Hatteras  and  sank  to  a  watery  grave. 
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In  September  1864  an  unnamed  half-brig  was  launched  at  Wiscasset, 
for  command  of  Eleazer  S.  Giles.  The  name  finally  chosen  was  Hiram 
Abif.  After  a  few  voyages,  Captain  Giles  arrived  in  New  York  ill  with 
fever,  and  died  there  in  March  of  1865.  Soon  after  Gardner  G.  Tib¬ 
betts  took  command,  and  employed  the  brig  for  a  number  of  years  in 
ice,  lumber  and  West  Indian  trade.  On  one  of  his  trips  she  went  ashore 
at  Barnegat,  and  the  cost  of  freeing  her  almost  equaled  the  value  of  the 
vessel.  Early  in  1876,  while  bound  from  Cardenas  to  New  York,  the 
brig  sprang  a  leak,  and  Captain  Tibbetts  had  to  put  in  at  Key  West,  dis¬ 
charge  and  repair.  Eventually  the  brig,  captained  by  Marshall  Brown, 
is  said  to  have  been  lost  in  the  West  Indies. 

Captain  Tibbetts’s  first  officer  was  John  P.  Perkins.  To  an  old  ship¬ 
mate,  John  McFarland,  Mr.  Perkins  wrote  occasionally  detailing 
voyages  in  the  brig: 

Philadelphia,  August  13,  1872. 

We  had  a  long  drill  of  it  at  Cardenas,  laying  there  forty-two  days,  having 
eleven  days’  demurrage  at  forty  dollars  per  day.  We  chartered  and  finally 
loaded  at  $2.50  per  hogshead.  John,  my  hands  were  sore  when  I  got  this  ark 
stowed  with  molasses.  I  like  to  stow  her,  she  is  a  perfect  box.  Have  got  the 
largest  cargo  in  she  ever  had,  592  hhds.,  20  of  the  cart  birds,  held  260  gallons 
each,  and  have  55  tierces. 

We  had  a  time  of  it  getting  out  of  Cardenas,  drawing  fourteen  feet,  four 
inches,  and  the  old  Hiram  dragged  all  they  way  out  to  the  Mona  and 
stopped  twice;  and  after  we  did  get  out  we  drifted  home,  calm  all  the  way. 
Two  of  the  Sinbads  skedcladled  out  there  and  we  came  home  one  man  short. 
Mr.  Wright  has  been  second  mate  with  us,  but  he  has  left  and  will  come 
home  direct  from  here  to  tend  the  Millinery  ship  at  the  head  of  the  harbor. 
We  have  not  commenced  to  discharge  as  yet. 

Have  you  seen  the  shipping  act?  It  is  a  damn  humbug,  a  copy  of  English 
laws.  American  statesman  are  nearly  imbecile  and  cannot  act  for  them¬ 
selves.  I  am  as  dry  of  Boothbay  news  as  a  skimmilk  cow.  Where  is  the  old 
Rio  and  the  Agnes} 

Savannah,  October  13,  1872. 


1  found  the  widow’s  son  [brig]  at  Pittston  loading,  called  over  to  Gardiner 
and  saw  Sumner  Tibbetts  and  talked  over  old  times.  We  finished  loading 
Wednesday  morning  and  towed  to  Bath,  anchored  at  Bath  at  6  p.m.  I  went 
on  shore  and  left  little  Eddie,  the  little  fellow  crying  as  if  his  heart  would 


break. 
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Old  Ben  hitched  on  to  us  and  towed  us  to  Pond  Island,  cast  off  and  left 
us  in  our  glory;  made  all  sail,  wind  blowing  fresh  from  WSW.  and  a  heavy 
old  chop  on,  the  Hiram  heading  ofE  SSW.  and  I  got  some  good  ducks  before 
we  got  the  hauser  hauled  in.  It  blew  fresh  during  the  afternoon  and  first 
part  of  the  night,  but  after  that  we  had  a  fine  southeast  wind  till  nearly  to 
Hatteras,  then  the  wind  came  round  to  north.  We  poked  along  nicely  till 
yesterday  morning,  when  we  made  the  industrious  Martin,  soon  after  North 
Tybee  lighthouse  and  at  noon  entered  the  river  and  came  up  all  right;  ar¬ 
riving  the  same  time  with  the  new  three-masted  schooner  White  Wings  from 
Bath,  beating  her  four  days  011  the  passage.  The  old  Hiram  is  a  hound,  if 
she  is  no  beauty.  When  we  anchored  the  White  Wings  came  across  out 
hause  and  took  all  head  gear  away,  parted  jumper  chain,  martingale  and 
did  sundry  damage,  a  bill  for  her  to  pay  and  a  job  for  old  John. 

The  old  Seguin  lies  here,  waiting  turn,  also  a  barque  and  a  large  three- 
masted  schooner  now  discharging,  so  our  turn  will  not  come  this  week  and 
we  will  be  here  ten  days  if  not  longer.  Freights  are  very  good,  one  and  one- 
fourth  ct.  for  Havre  on  cotton  and  only  a  few  ships  here,  among  them  the 
old  packet-ship  Lancaster,  Universe,  the  brig  George  S.  Berry,  the  Seguin 
and  others. 

We  are  going  from  here  to  Union  Island,  Darien,  to  load  flooring  boards 
for  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia.  I  have  a  thick-headed  Dutchman  for  second 
mate  and  a  Portuguese  crew.  Had  to  lam  one  the  other  night  for  saying 
bad  words;  it  shocked  me.  Savannah  looks  as  if  it  had  a  blight,  a  real  woe¬ 
begone  place.  The  bummers  of  Sherman’s  army  left  their  curse  on  it. 

Union  Island,  Doboy  Sound,  Nov.  7,  1872. 

We  arrived  up  here  a  week  ago  last  Monday  and  had  to  put  our  ice-fit¬ 
tings  out  and  into  a  scow  and  tow  it  across  the  creek  and  discharge  it.  This 
is  a  quiet  place  to  lie  and  nothing  to  molest  one.  The  river  is  crooked  as  a 
ram’s  horns  and  we  are  not  in  a  direct  line  from  sea  over  five  miles  away, 
but  by  river  over  twelve  miles.  I  suppose  you  have  been  in  this  place  often. 
The  old  brig  looks  well.  I  had  plenty  of  time  in  Savannah  to  fix  her  up, 
scrape,  paint  and  tar.  I  laid  there  longer  than  I  wanted  to,  but  that  we  have 
to  take  as  it  comes  along. 

Did  not  commence  loading  until  Tuesday  and  finished  to-day,  making 
in  all  eight  and  one-half  working  days.  Cargo  all  small  boards  from  eight 
to  fifty  feet  long,  three  to  twenty  inches  wide,  one  and  one-fourth  inch  stuff. 
It  was  slow  and  tedious  work,  could  have  handled  timber  in  half  the  time 
with  less  labor.  But  we  did  well  and  only  hired  two  monks  to  help  and  had 
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to  carry  the  boards  the  width  of  the  wharf.  Had  one  of  our  man  sick  with 
the  fever,  broken  bone  and  yellow  mixed  up,  but  now  he  is  convalescing. 
Your  old  Perk  is  all  right,  never  better,  and  the  only  trouble  is  I  have  lost 
my  appetite  and  found  a  horse’s.  Captain  Gardiner  believes  in  good  living 
and  plenty  of  it.  We  are  bound  to  Baltimore  and  hope  to  be  there  on  or 

about  the  twentieth  inst.,  Deo  volente. 

I  see  the  old  Rio  has  got  back  to  New  York.  Has  she  done  anything  this 
summer?  I  am  writing  this  in  a  hurry  with  the  sand  fleas  biting  like  the 

devil.  _  .  0 

Havana,  December  1,  1073. 

I  had  a  long  stay  in  New  York,  but  not  very  pleasant.  Gardiner  went 
home  and  I  took  the  old  brig  up  to  Greenpoint  to  the  kerosene  oil  factory 
and  did  not  lay  very  comfortable  there,  as  no  fire  was  allowed  on  board.  I 
expected  the  works  would  burn  up  any  day,  but,  as  usual,  they  did  not 
oblige  me,  so  I  borrowed  trouble  for  nothing.  We  took  in  10,776  cases  of  oil, 
two  cans  in  a  case,  pretty  cargo  to  handle  both  taking  in  and  dischaiging  and 

the  Hiram  stowed  it  like  a  canal  boat. 

We  left  New  York  in  a  hurry,  the  wind  had  been  ESE.  all  night  blowing 
and  rainy,  but  shifted  in  the  morning  to  N.  and  off  we  came  into  a  head  sea 
and  blowing  a  gale.  The  old  brig  began  kicking  up  and  never  stopped  until 
we  were  in  the  Mayaguana  passage.  We  had  gale  after  gale  from  SW.  and 
twice  we  had  the  Hiram  under  main  trysail  and  foretop  and  main  staysail 
with  bonnet  out.  You  can  bet  she  did  not  forget  to  roll.  We  had  150  of  those 
D.  D.  carboys  of  vitriol  on  deck,  but  as  good  luck  would  have  it  we  did  not 

break  one. 

We  are  half  discharged  and  have  been  five  days  lying  away  up  in  East 
Regia.  The  oil  factory  here  is  the  old  hospital  building  and  the  yard  where 
the  oil  is  stowed  is  the  graveyard  where  many  a  good  Yank  lies  buiied, 
Cephas  Reed  included. 

The  Spaniards  say  if  the  United  States  wants  a  licking,  come  on.  It  is 
dangerous  to  go  ashore  and  for  several  nights  many  of  the  foieign  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Havana  have  come  off  and  stayed  on  board  the  vessel  and  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  them  flock  off  any  time.  Don’t  know  how  soon  the  cowardly  devils 
will  go  for  the  whole  of  us,  but  if  they  will  let  us  alone  for  two  or  three  days 
more  we  will  be  out  of  this.  We  are  going  over  to  Mobile  in  ballast  to  load 
lumber  back  here,  but  as  prospects  are  now,  not  for  Joseph.  I  his  is  the 
second  time  within  a  year  I  have  been  to  this  hole  and  I  have  ne\ei  put  mY 
foot  ashore  as  yet  and  don’t  think  I  shall  with  compulsion.  1  think  Gardiner 

is  sorry  he  came  the  voyage. 
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Our  cook  skedaddled  last  night.  I  very  politely  told  him  I  wanted  my 
coffee  at  five  a.m.  He  said  I  could  not  have  it.  I  gently  argued  the  point  and 
he  left  during  the  night.  The  two  fellows  that  left  me  last  summer  going 
down  the  bay  from  Baltimore  were  both  caught,  one  got  twelve  months,  the 
other  six.  The  Hiram  is  a  lovely  packet  for  shirks.  The  weather  is  fine  for 
the  season  and  Yellow  Jack,  bad  as  it  was,  is  fast  leaving  here.  I  forget  it  is 
snow-time  down  your  way.  Has  that  Old  Wagon  braced  up  yet  or  still  going 
with  squared  yards? 


John  P.  Perkins 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  BARKS 


The  full-modeled  bark  Thales  was  built  at  Edgecomb  by  Wood- 
bridge  Clifford  for  command  of  Nathaniel  G.  Pinkham  of  Booth- 
bay,  which  was  her  home  port  for  a  decade.  The  other  owners  were 
Henry  Clifford  of  Edgecomb,  Marshal  Smith,  Allen  Lewis,  Thomas 
Hodgdon,  Robert  Spinney,  all  of  Boothbay,  and  Mark  Rand  of  South- 
port.  The  vessel  was  built  stanchly  of  white  oak  and  hackmatack  and 
registered  234  tons.  When  launched,  in  November  1848,  the  bark  was 
named  Thales  after  the  celebrated  Ionian  philosopher,  one  of  the 
seven  sages  of  Greece.  He  considered  water  to  be  the  oiigin  of  all 

things. 

The  Thales  sailed  on  the  maiden  voyage  about  Christmas  laden  with 
sugar-box  shooks,  lumber  and  provisions  for  Cardenas,  and  was  await¬ 
ing  freight  there  in  mid-January.  After  returning  home,  another  trip 
to  Cardenas  followed,  and  the  last  of  May  Captain  Pinkham,  then  in 
Havana,  chartered  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds,  sixteen  shillings  on  1200 
boxes  of  sugar  consigned  to  a  firm  in  Antwerp.  He  then  pioceeded  to 
Cardiff,  Wales,  to  load  coal  for  Wilmington.  O11  the  passage  thither  m 
August  the  Thales  was  spoken  on  the  American  coast  sixty-two  days 
out,  short  of  provisions  and  water,  by  bark  Fairmount  which  supplied 

the  deficiency. 

In  January  1850  ‘the  superior  fast  sailing  barque  Thales'  was  adver¬ 
tised  in  a  Boston  newspaper  to  sail  for  Matanzas.  She  started,  but  an¬ 
chored  in  President  Roads  on  account  of  an  east  wind.  The  weather 
cleared,  sail  was  made  for  Cuba  and  the  bark  was  kept  in  active  service 

during  the  year. 

The  following  year  the  Thales  was  spoken  in  August  fifteen  days  out 
of  New  York,  bound  to  Rio  Janeiro.  On  the  homeward  passage  the 
foremast  was  sprung,  sails  split  and  the  vessel  otherwise  damaged  in 
heavy  weather.  On  arrival,  in  January  1852,  at  New  \oik,  Captain 
Pinkham’s  wife,  Mary  D.  Pinkham,  wrote  Mrs.  William  S.  Emerson: 


We  arrived  the  second  of  the  month.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  voyage  lioni 
here  to  Rio  and  home  ’til  we  were  up  to  latitude  33 0  N.,  horn  that  time  til 
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we  arrived  in  the  Breakwater  we  had  nothing  but  continued  gales  and  head 
winds. 

Nathaniel  had  a  letter  from  Allen  Lewis  yesterday.  He  wrote  that  there 
was  a  man  who  wanted  to  buy  his  part  of  the  barque,  so  I  shall  stay  here  ’til 
I  know  whether  Nathaniel  will  go  home  or  not.  Your  husband’s  brother, 
Capt.  John  Emerson,  has  been  on  board  to  see  us  and  we  were  very  glad  to 
see  him.  I  am  writing  by  candle-light  in  the  daytime,  it  is  so  dark  in  the 
cabin. 

A  Captain  Gardner  bought  into  the  bark  and  relieved  Captain  Pink- 
ham.  The  following  April  and  in  about  the  same  position  the  Thales 
was  struck  by  a  squall  while  approaching  the  coast  from  Nuevitas,  and 
arrived  in  New  York  with  loss  of  maintopsail,  main-topgallant  yard, 
foreyard  and  sail.  While  loading  ice  at  Augusta  in  November  1853,  the 
bark  was  driven  on  the  Gravels  at  Hallowed  by  running  ice  and  frozen 
in.  Captain  Gardner  managed  to  get  off  and  out  of  the  Kennebec.  He 
proceeded  to  Havana,  where  in  January  the  Thales  was  ‘taking  up  at  a 
dollar  and  one-half  per  box  sugar  and  three  dollars  per  hogshead  mo¬ 
lasses  on  deck  to  load  at  Matanzas,  Cardenas  or  Sagua  for  New  York.’ 
In  port  at  the  time  were  brigs  Onward  and  Rainbow. 

During  the  winter  of  1855-56  the  Thales  was  reported  in  Mediter¬ 
ranean  waters,  commanded  by  a  Captain  Howland.  The  following 
August  a  hurricane  swept  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  bark  went  ashore 
near  Pensacola,  but  was  floated  off  and  laid  up  for  repairs.  Late  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1857  the  bark  was  spoken  fifty-four  days  out,  Pensacola  for  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  in  May  sailed  for  New  York.  A  trip  to  Mobile  followed,  dur¬ 
ing  which  Captain  Howland  narrowly  avoided  the  wreck  of  a  British 
bark  submerged  in  ten  fathoms  near  the  Agua  Keys.  On  a  passage  from 
New  Orleans  to  New  York  in  1858  the  Thales ,  Captain  Jervey,  picked 
up  at  sea  a  leaky  boat  containing  five  men  in  an  exhausted  condition. 
On  their  way  to  Bahama  wreckers  for  assistance  to  the  wrecked  ship 
Pelican  stated  they  had  been  blown  out  to  sea  without  food  or  water. 
That  year  the  bark,  previously  managed  by  Nesmith  and  Sons,  was 
owned  by  Sturgis  and  Company,  also  of  New  York,  the  home  port.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  the  Thales  was  owned  by  ).  Rodewald 
and  Company  of  New  Orleans,  and  seemingly  ended  her  days  during 
that  period. 
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A  bark  named  after  Lewis  and  Albert  Hobart  was  constructed  by 
Charles  and  Rufus  Murray  and  launched  late  in  1849,  probably  at 
Hodgdon’s  Mills.  Besides  the  builders  the  vessel  was  owned  by  Tyler, 
Albion  and  Wadsworth  Hodgdon,  Cornelius  and  Ezekiel  Tarbox  of 
Westport.  About  107  feet  in  length,  she  registered  272  tons.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  1850  the  L.  and  A.  Hobart,  commanded  by  Allen  Hodgdon,  sailed 
from  Wiscasset  in  company  with  brig  G.  W.  Kendall,  the  former  bound 
to  Matanzas,  the  latter  for  California.  The  following  September  the 
bark  arrived  in  Boston  from  Smyrna,  a  forty-eight-day  passage,  with 
cargo  and  eight  passengers  including  the  Reverend  George  W.  Wood, 
wife  and  four  children.  When  ship  Northern  Queen  was  built  for 
Allen  Hodgdon’s  command  his  brother  Albion  took  the  bark.  Another 
master  was  G.  Hodgdon. 

The  Cuba  was  constructed  by  John  McDougall  at  his  shipyard  on 
Oven’s  Mouth  waters  at  North  Boothbay,  and  was  launched  in  the  fall 
of  1849.  Doubtless  she  was  the  largest  vessel  built  at  this  yard,  which 
was  abandoned  for  one  with  deeper  water  at  Hodgdon’s  Mills.  Of 
medium  model  with  a  draft  of  thirteen  feet,  she  had  a  single  deck  with 
half-poop  and  deck-cabin.  Her  first  commander  was  Simeon  Sawyer. 

After  loading  at  Wiscasset,  the  Cuba  sailed  from  Boothbay  in  De¬ 
cember  on  her  maiden  voyage  to  the  island  for  which  she  was  named, 
returning  to  New  York  early  in  1850.  A  year  later  the  bark  was  in 
Boothbay  with  a  Portland  cargo  for  Nuevitas,  and  on  her  return  to 
New  York  voyaged  to  Cardenas.  The  fall  of  the  year  found  the  Cuba  in 
Boothbay  again,  this  time  from  Bangor  for  the  West  Indies.  After  a 
voyage  to  Saint  Thomas  in  1852,  the  bark  arrived  in  Portland,  thence 
to  Calais  to  load  lumber  for  New  York.  On  the  passage  a  severe  October 
nor’easter  was  encountered.  A  he  deck  was  swept  of  everything  mov¬ 
able,  including  the  deck  load  of  lumber.  The  vessel  was  damaged  badly. 

The  following  year  Captain  Sawyer  made  a  voyage  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  Palermo  where  wine,  lemons,  sulphur  and  general  cargo 
were  loaded  for  New  York.  A  winter  passage  faced  him,  and  on  ap¬ 
proaching  the  American  coast  in  January  1854,  he  experienced  a  very 
severe  southeast  storm,  and  while  lying  to  under  goose-winged  main- 
topsail  the  Cuba  shipped  a  tremendous  sea.  It  stove  the  bulwarks  and 
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swept  the  deck.  The  main  hatch,  a  boat,  the  house  and  galley  were 
carried  away.  Sails  were  split  and  blown  away,  and  Captain  Sawyer 
had  great  difficulty  in  making  port. 

After  hailing  from  Boothbay  for  a  number  of  years  the  bark  was 
owned  in  New  York  by  Wakeman  and  others,  commanded  by  a  Cap¬ 
tain  Leavitt.  In  the  fall  of  1857  the  Cuba  loaded  150,000  feet  of  long- 
leaf  pine  at  Wilmington  and,  on  what  seems  to  have  been  her  last  trip, 
set  sail  for  Havana.  Weather  conditions  appeared  propitious  on  going 
down  Cape  Fear  River,  but  on  passing  the  bar  and  gaining  a  good  offing, 
a  clouded  sky  assumed  a  threatening  appearance.  A  storm  was  brewing, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bahamas  the  wind  blew  with  hurricane  force. 
In  mid-November  the  bark  was  dismasted  and,  nearly  a  complete 
wreck,  made  her  way  to  Nassau.  A  survey  was  held  and  the  Cuba  con¬ 
demned.  The  bark  and  cargo  were  sold  at  auction  for  $2500. 

There  were  numerous  Maine-built  barks  named  Cuba;  in  i860  one 
was  wrecked  on  a  coastal  reef  off  Panama.  She  pounded  heavily  with 
every  sea  which  made  a  clean  breach  over  the  deck.  After  several  at¬ 
tempts  a  line  was  floated  ashore  by  means  of  an  empty  water  cask,  and 
natives  rescued  the  crew  one  by  one.  Shipping  news  stated  she  was  the 
Boothbay  bark,  but  there  is  evidence  to  support  the  view  that  the  lost 
vessel  was  constructed  at  Belfast. 

In  late  autumn  of  1852  a  clipper  bark  named  M.  R.  White  was 
launched  at  Boothbay,  owned  by  Allen,  Benjamin  and  Russell  Lewis, 
William  S.  Emerson,  and  built  by  Stephen  Sargent  and  Moses  R. 
White.  The  last  was  a  ship  carpenter,  and  earlier  in  the  year  con¬ 
structed  schooner  Quereau  at  Arrowsic,  then  came  to  Boothbay  and 
was  associated  with  Stephen  Sargent.  Mr.  White  became  a  worthy  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  town.  With  Russell  Lewis  in  command,  the  first  voyage  was 
from  Wiscasset  to  Savannah  in  December.  Of  240  tons  burden,  the 
bark  was  a  fast  sailer,  and  when  ten  months  old  was  purchased  by  a 
Liverpool  house  for  three  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  use  as  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  packet. 

The  medium  clipper  bark  Archer  was  launched  from  the  shipyard 
of  Stephen  Sargent  at  Boothbay  September  21  1854  for  command  of 
Russell  Lewis.  She  was  a  double-decked  vessel  of  405  tons,  with  a  flush 
deck  and  crossed  a  skysail-yard  on  the  mainmast.  Like  the  clipper  ship 
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Archer,  built  two  years  before,  she  had  the  name  of  being  a  fast  sailer 
and  consistently  made  good  passages. 

Originally  constructed  for  a  fruiter,  the  Archer  was  chartered  for 
her  first  voyage  to  take  out  a  large  and  heavy  cargo  of  machinery  for 
the  water-works  at  Alexandria,  Egypt.  Since  it  was  not  advisable  to 
make  the  vessel  top-heavy  with  the  load  on  deck,  and  because  it  was  too 
large  to  go  down  the  hatchway,  the  deck  beams  were  cut  away  to  en¬ 
large  the  opening,  which  enabled  it  to  be  stowed  safely  in  the  hold. 
After  discharging  the  machinery  the  Archer  proceeded  to  Cardiff, 
Wales,  for  a  cargo  of  coal  and,  in  June  1855,  was  at  the  old  Phoenician 
island  of  Malta,  scene  of  the  shipwreck  of  Saint  Paul.  Thence  the  bark 
went  to  the  Italian  seaport  of  Leghorn,  where  merchandise  and  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  Levant  were  loaded  in  August  for  New  York.  Next  came 
another  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean  in  late  fall  of  the  year.  Captain 
Lewis’s  mate  on  that  occasion  was  Benjamin  F.  Pinkham,  then  about 
thirty. 

Two  round  voyages  to  the  River  Plate  followed  with  lumber  loaded 
at  Heal’s  Cove,  Westport,  by  the  Heal  Brothers  who  had  a  lumber-mill 
at  the  head  of  the  cove.  Here,  where  once  merry  jests  of  robust  lumber¬ 
men  and  sailors’  chanties  broke  the  silence  of  lofty  pines  and  other 
trees,  the  ruins  of  the  old  mill  and  adjacent  wharves  may  still  be  seen. 
The  Archer  continued  in  South  American  trade  for  many  years,  and 
made  several  fast  passages  to  Buenos  Ayres  with  lumber  and  other 
Maine  products,  returning  to  Boston  with  wool,  hides,  and  horns  for 
dunnage. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  Archer  was  placed  under  the  Argentine 
flag  and  renamed  Manuela  after  a  Spanish  lady,  to  avoid  capture  by 
Confederate  cruisers.  The  bark,  however,  was  American  owned  and 
commanded  by  Wadsworth  H.  Lewis,  a  younger  brother  of  the  former 
master.  The  Archer  was  a  fortunate  and  profitable  vessel,  and  with 
competent  masters  sailed  the  seas  safely  until  she  was  broken  up  for 
her  metal  in  Portland.  Russell  Lewis  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
vessel  that  he  named  a  larger  bark,  constructed  in  18G8,  after  her. 

While  in  South  American  trade  in  the  Archer  Captain  Russell  Lewis 
realized  its  possibilities  and  advantages,  and  determined  to  enlarge  the 
trade  if  possible.  With  this  purpose  in  view  he  retired  from  the  sea  in 
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the  ’sixties  and  established  a  shipyard  on  the  outskirts  of  Portland, 
where  a  number  of  line  vessels  were  constructed  under  supervision  of 
Stephen  Sargent,  whom  he  induced  to  leave  Boothbay  to  aid  in  an 
undertaking  which  proved  very  successful.  Their  white-painted  barks 
were  known  far  and  wide  as  the  White  Line,  and  ran  regularly  to 
Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

This  place  was  called  Gan-Eden,  the  Garden  of  Delight;  and  it  belonged 
to  the  Caliph  Haroun-Al-Raschid,  who,  when  his  heart  was  contracted,  used 
to  come  to  that  garden  and  sit  there;  so  his  heart  became  dilated,  and  his 
anxiety  ceased .—Noureddin  and  the  Fair  Persian. 

Of  the  old  Boothbay  square-rigged  vessels  the  Gan-Eden  was  best 
remembered  by  elderly  seafarers,  for  she  passed  in  and  out  of  the  har¬ 
bor  in  the  ’seventies  and  was  commanded  by  local  shipmasters.  Her 
timbers  came  from  the  shipyard  of  John  McDougall,  and  construction 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbor  was  in  charge  of  Charles  Murray.  Of 
full  model  and  framed  for  a  single  deck  (another  was  added  later),  the 
vessel  of  347  tons  had  an  elliptic  stern,  measured  120  feet  in  length  and 
was  well  built  and  bark  rigged.  The  master’s  niece,  Miss  Mary  C. 
Emerson,  made  the  burgee  and  christened  the  bark  after  a  book  en¬ 
titled  Gan-Eden  or  Pen-Pictures  of  Cuba.  She  was  launched  on  a  cold, 
blustering  December  day  in  1857.  The  managing  owners  were  Bridge, 
Lord  and  Company  of  Boston,  and  the  principal  local  owners  were 
Captains  Allen  Lewis  and  Samuel  Miller  Reed.  In  1869  Allen  Lewis 
sold  his  one-quarter  interest  to  John  B.  Emerson. 

The  Gan-Eden  lay  in  the  harbor  on  New  Year’s  Day,  and  made  her 
first  voyage  from  Bath  to  Mobile.  During  the  summer  she  crossed  to 
Cronstadt,  Russia,  and  returned  to  Boston  early  in  January  1859;  the 
master,  Samuel  M.  Reed,  reported  speaking  the  British  bark  Eagle  in 
distress,  leaking  badly,  and  crew  eager  to  be  taken  off.  A  strong  gale 
kicked  up  so  heavy  a  sea  that  it  was  too  dangerous  to  attempt  it  then,  so 
he  stood  by  until  the  vessels  became  separated  in  the  storm  and  mist. 

The  following  June  the  Gan-Eden  was  in  Boothbay  fitting  out  for 
a  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean.  Seamen’s  wages  amounted  to  about 
twelve  dollars  with  advance  and  fourteen  without.  A  good  cook  drew 
eighteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  month  with  advance.  On  return  to  Bos- 
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ton  from  Marseille  in  the  fall  a  Captain  Haskell  relieved  Captain  Reed 
and  sailed  for  Matanzas  with  cargo  of  7700  staves. 

In  January  i860  Reed  rejoined  his  vessel  in  New  York  and  voyaged 
to  Southern  waters,  taking  up  818  bales  of  cotton  at  Saint  Marks, 
Florida.  By  means  of  the  hydraulic  press,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  fifty  cents 
a  bale,  the  cotton  was  compressed,  thus  enabling  the  bark  to  stow  more 
cargo.  Heavy  northeast  gales  were  experienced  the  entire  nineteen-day 
passage  to  New  York.  The  cotton  was  discharged  at  the  rate  of  five 
cents  per  bale.  In  the  spring  another  cotton  cargo  of  975  bales  was 
carried  on  a  thirty-day  passage  from  Savannah  to  Gothenburg,  Sweden. 
The  freight  money  amounted  to  $18,475.  Thence  the  bark  proceeded 
with  deals  and  battens  to  Algiers,  North  Africa.  Another  foreign 
voyage  is  mentioned  in  a  letter: 

Capt.  S.  M.  Reed,  At  the  Clyde,  April  1 86-. 

I  write  you  at  this  time  under  very  embarassing  circumstances  and  desire 
to  inform  you  of  all  my  proceedings  since  I  arrived  here.  In  Queenstown  I 
was  advised  to  call  a  survey  on  my  cargo  to  see  the  condition  of  it.  I  did  so 
and  the  survey  ordered  some  of  the  cargo  restowed  and  pronounced  it  safe 
to  proceed  on.  I  made  a  safe  passage  the  remainder  of  the  way  but  was  sick 
when  I  arrived  so  that  I  was  unable  to  do  any  business  for  a  short  time,  and 
I  had  the  mate  enter  the  vessel  at  the  Custom  blouse.  The  same  day  I  got 
better  and  went  to  Glasgow  to  see  the  American  consul  to  deposit  my  papers 
and  enter  a  protest  to  see  about  calling  a  survey  on  my  cargo  and  having 
everything  correct. 

In  my  absence  someone  appointed  a  survey;  two  men  came  on  board  as 
surveyors,  took  off  hatches  and  discharging  began  without  my  orders.  They 
wanted  to  see  the  mate’s  log  book,  which  he  showed  to  them  like  a  big  fool. 
He  had  made  assertions  not  at  the  time  of  the  disaster,  they  said,  and  he  told 
them  he  did.  So  they  have  charged  the  ship  488  pounds  sterling.  It  is  the 
mate’s  carelessness  in  not  writing  the  log  promptly.  I  think  if  I  had  had  Paul 
Adams  in  his  place  the  ship  would  be  a  $1000  better  off.  Van  Tassel  has 
left  for  home.  I  have  a  good  mate,  sail  on  the  12th  for  Havana  and  hope  to 
have  a  good  passage.  J-  Auld 

O11  arrival  home  Cephas  Reed  was  appointed  master  and  sailed  for 
the  United  Kingdom.  I11  December  the  bark  carried  coal  from  Cardiff 
to  Barcelona,  thence  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  May  1862  arrived 
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in  Boston  from  Messina.  News  of  the  fall  of  New  Orleans  had  reached 

the  North  the  last  of  April;  this  offered  an  opportunity  for  the  Gan- 

Eden  and  she  sailed  for  Ship  Island  with  government  stores.  One  of  the 

crew,  a  Boothbay  boy,  wrote  home:  _ 

New  Orleans,  July  1862.. 

Amos  Tibbetts  came  on  board  and  Snub  Ayer  and  Bill  Boyd  are  here. 
They  have  been  sick  and  have  been  discharged.  Warren  Dolloff,  Jim  Seavey 
and  Chat  Reed  left  the  hospital  last  Monday  and  went  up  to  Baton  Rouge 
to  join  the  regiment.  Chat  Reed  is  second  lieutenant  and  was  promoted  over 
Warren  Dolloff.  They  informed  me  that  Weston  Reed  had  gone  home. 
George  Beaman  Lewis  is  sick  in  the  hospital  here  and  I  am  going  up  to  see 
him  to-morrow.  I  have  a  rebel  bayonet  and  cap-box  that  Lew  gave  me  and 
am  going  up  to  the  quarters  and  shall  try  to  get  some  more  things.  We  heard 
that  McClellan  had  been  driven  back  and  lost  15,000  men.  Contradicted 
next  day.  News  not  reliable. 

Freights  are  now  thirteen  dollars  per  hogshead  on  molasses  for  New  York 
or  Boston  and  Cephas  gets  fourteen  dollars  on  a  hogshead  of  sugar,  which  is 
a  first  rate  freight.  We  are  almost  loaded  now  and  will  get  away  soon.  We 
are  going  to  New  York  and  you  do  not  know  how  happy  I  feel,  and  I  think 
I  should  have  left  the  vessel  if  she  had  been  going  to  Europe.  Tell  mother  it 
is  as  healthy  as  it  is  in  Boston.  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  case  of  yellow 
fever.  George  G.  Emerson. 

At  Boothbay  Samuel  M.  Reed  received  a  note  from  the  managing 
owners  that:  AVe  received  a  letter  this  morning  from  Capt.  Cephas 
Reed  dated  New  Orleans,  July  29,  1862,  in  which  he  informs  11s  he  was 
going  down  river  bound  to  New  York  with  §9,777  freight.  She  has 
eleven  days’  demurrage  due  amounting  to  §440  which  we  shall  collect.’ 
In  addition  hope  was  expressed  the  Confederacy  would  fall  in  God’s 
own  time.  On  account  of  the  danger  of  capture  war  risk  insurance, 
sometimes  operative  for  a  single  voyage  only,  was  very  high  and  at  a 
premium;  for  instance,  the  Gan-Eden  was  insured  for  §16,000  at  seven 
and  a  half  per  cent. 

Although  freight  rates  dropped  in  the  fall  two  more  round  New 
York-New  Orleans  trips  followed.  From  the  latter  place  in  January 
1863  Cephas  wrote: 

It  is  very  stormy  to-day  and  is  very  cold.  I  had  to  have  a  fire  in  the  cabin 
to  keep  comfortable.  Yesterday  I  went  all  day  without  a  coat  and  to-day  my 
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body  needs  two  to  keep  warm.  Freight  is  two  dollars  for  sugar  and  seventy- 
five  cents  lor  molasses  and  at  that  rate  the  charterers  will  lose  perhaps  $2000. 
Hie  freight  will  amount  to  about  $2500  and  she  will  pay  $1300  home.  I  shall 
be  under  charter  over  two  weeks  before  I  get  away  from  New  Orleans. 

In  July  he  informed  Samuel  M.  Reed  that: 

I  could  not  find  anything  to  do  when  I  got  back  from  home,  the  [draft] 
riot  put  a  stop  to  business  and  thought  it  best  to  get  out  of  New  York  the 
first  opportunity.  I  write  to  inform  you  that  I  am  loaded  with  4G3  tons  of 
coal  and  bound  to  Boston  at  $1.75  per  ton.  The  bark  is  drawing  fourteen 
feet  depth.  I  am  ready  for  sea  and  shall  go  to-day. 

January  of  1864  found  the  Gan-Eden  in  New  Orleans  again.  She 
went  north,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  fall  arrived  at  Portland 
from  Havre.  After  a  successful  West  Indian  voyage  in  1865  the  bark, 
Cienfuegos  for  Boston,  grounded  on  soft  bottom  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Isle  of  Pines  near  the  spot  where  the  Bowdoinham  ship  New 
Orleans  was  lost  in  the  September  hurricane  of  1837.  After  hogsheads 
of  sugar  were  thrown  overboard,  the  bark  came  off  uninjured. 

I11  the  autumn  Captain  Cephas  Reed  sailed  for  New  Orleans,  and 
passed  New  Year’s  Day  of  1866  amid  the  familiar  surroundings  of  the 
river  port,  thence  to  Havana  and  New  York.  In  May  he  voyaged  to 
Havana  again,  and  during  a  long  stay  in  port  the  Captain  died  and  was 
buried  there.  In  July  the  Gan-Eden  with  ‘2000  cajas  azucar’  under  deck 
sailed  under  a  Pinkham,  probably  the  mate,  in  company  with  the  bark 
Adelaide  Norris,  Captain  James  Reed.  Both  had  eleven  days’  passage 
to  New  York. 

Then  and  there  Silas  H.  Greenleaf  took  command  of  the  Gan-Eden, 
and  with  occasional  relief  by  a  relative  continued  in  the  bark  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  His  first  voyage  in  her  was  to  Inagua,  Great  and  Little,  the 
two  most  southerly  islands  of  the  Bahama  group.  After  a  voyage  to 
Lisbon  in  1867,  Captain  Greenleaf  engaged  in  South  American  trade, 
and  on  a  passage  from  Buenos  Ayres  in  1870  touched  at  Cardenas  for 
cargo.  On  sailing  for  Portland  in  March,  a  heavy  squall  and  sea  caused 
the  cargo  to  shift  as  the  vessel  heeled  under  the  terrific  blast,  throwing 
her  on  her  beam  ends.  In  the  dangerous  emergency  confronting  him, 
the  Captain  acted  promptly  and  saved  his  bark  by  good  seamanship. 
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Then  came  a  trip  to  Cuba,  and  another  voyage  in  the  fall  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  with  return  via  Cardenas  to  New  York  early  in  1871.  The  Gan- 
Eden  cleared  for  Boothbay,  and  during  the  summer,  wrote  Sarah  A. 
Emerson,  ‘has  been  at  Allen  Lewis’s  wharf  where  Mr.  White  has  been 
working  on  her  until  last  week  when  they  took  her  to  Portland  to  finish 
up.  She  is  going  to  South  America.’  The  bark  first  made  a  coastal,  then 
West  Indian  trips  and  in  the  fall  of  1 872  again  voyaged  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

Two  years  later  D.  H.  Brown  commanded  the  Gan-Eden ,  and  in 
1875  Benjamin  F.  Blair  took  the  bark  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  seventy  days 
from  Portland — a  long  passage.  Homeward  bound  he  made  the  run 
to  Cardenas  in  forty-seven  days  and,  after  an  absence  of  seven  months, 
arrived  in  Portland  in  June  of  1876.  His  first  officer  was  George  A. 
Lewis. 

That  fall  the  vessel  was  sold  to  C.  P.  Knapp  and  others  of  Portland, 
henceforth  her  home  port.  In  need  of  repairs,  the  bark  was  over¬ 
hauled,  newly  coppered,  and  in  fine  condition  sailed  from  Portland  for 
the  last  time.  She  arrived  at  Santa  Cruz  before  Christmas,  crossed  to 
Cape  Verde  and  early  in  1877  set  sa^  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  with  a 
native  crew  for  home.  On  nearing  the  coast  in  March  a  snowstorm  was 
encountered.  The  seamen  had  neither  shoes  nor  stockings  and  were  of 
little  assistance  in  working  the  vessel;  the  mate  was  only  eighteen.  Off 
the  course  his  position  was  unknown  to  the  master  when,  soon  after 
midnight,  she  struck  hard  and  fast  upon  the  beach  in  a  dangerous  posi¬ 
tion  near  some  rocks  at  the  southeastern  point  of  Nashawena,  one  of 
the  larger  islands  of  the  Elizabeth  group  (named  after  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  1602).  It  was  snowing  so  thickly  that  they  were  scarcely  able  to  see, 
but  all  reached  shore  safely.  The  bark  soon  bilged  and  filled  with  water 
at  high  tide.  The  owner  came  and  chartered  vessels  for  salvage,  but 
only  one  hundred  bundles  of  hides,  thirty  bags  of  coffee  and  the  sails 
were  saved.  He  sold  the  ship  at  auction  for  $625.  The  wind  hauled  to 
the  south,  and  the  Gan-Eden  began  to  break  up  and  soon  went  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks. 

In  November  of  1858  an  unnamed  bark  of  431  tons  was  launched  at 
Hodgdon’s  Mills  which,  when  partly  completed  by  John  McDougall, 
who  had  failed  in  the  recent  financial  depression,  was  purchased  by 
the  Patten  family  of  Bath.  They  finished  and  fitted  her  out  at  Bath, 
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where  she  was  registered  the  following  February  under  the  name  of 
Ivcinlioe,  after  the  character  made  famous  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Under 
-  sail  the  bark  was  a  handsome  vessel  with  studding-sails,  called  stunsails 
by  sailors.  These  wing-like  extensions  of  the  square  sails  were  very 
useful  in  light  fair  winds.  By  the  wind  or  close  hauled  she  was  an 
especially  fine  sailer.  Isaac  W.  Reed,  deputy  collector  at  Boothbay, 
recorded  that  the  vessel  was  120  feet  in  length.  Of  full  model  and 
double  decked  she  had  a  house-cabin.  Apropos  of  a  vessel  with  two 
decks  it  is  said  the  Henry  VII  was  the  first  double-decked  ship  con¬ 
structed  in  England  (1509). 

Captain  Seward  P.  Emmons  was  the  first  commander,  and  the  Ivan- 
hoe  was  operated  between  American,  Cuban  and  Mediterranean  ports. 
(A  fine  painting  exists,  showing  the  bark  entering  Marseille  in  1859.) 
This  was  varied  with  the  London,  Rio  Janeiro  and  New  Orleans  trade. 
The  following  year  the  Ivanhoe  lay  in  the  magnificent  bay  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  seaport,  entered  by  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  who  mistook  the  entrance 
for  a  river  and  named  it  Rio  Janeiro,  the  river  of  January  (1515).  With 
6000  sacks  of  coffee  she  sailed  for  New  Orleans,  and  arrived  late  in 
February  1861.  Years  of  strife  and  suffering  were  in  the  dawning:  con¬ 
ditions  there  were  unsettled  and  Captain  Emmons,  likewise  Captains 
Emerson  and  Lewis  of  Boothbay,  thought  it  advisable  to  leave  as  soon 
as  possible;  consequently  the  bark  cleared  about  two  weeks  later  with 
a  cargo  of  9000  sacks  of  corn  for  Queenstown  for  orders.  About  a  year 
later,  while  the  Ivanhoe  was  at  Richibucto,  New  Brunswick,  she  was 
sold  for  foreign  account  and  soon  afterward  foundered  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay. 

A  beautiful  white-painted  bark  was  built  at  East  Deering  by  Stephen 
Sargent,  master-builder  for  R.  Lewis  and  Company,  for  command  of 
Henry  W.  Race.  When  launched  late  in  1875  this  fast-sailing  vessel  of 
764  tons  was  christened  Charles  R.  Lewis,  after  a  son  of  Russell  Lewis. 

The  first  voyage  was  from  Portland  in  January  1876  to  the  East 
Indies.  Sixteen  days  out  Captain  Race  was  spoken  in  thirty-five  west 
longitude  ‘All  well,’  and  sixty-six  days  out  he  touched  at  Table  Bay, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  sailed  for  Algoa  Bay,  arriving  in  May.  Here 
good  anchorage  was  found  except  from  the  southeast,  d  he  bay  is 
locally  memorable  as  the  first  landing  place  of  several  thousand  British 
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emigrants  in  1820.  A  month  later  he  weighed  for  Batavia,  making  the 
run  via  Mauritius  in  thirty-three  days,  or  180  days  from  Portland,  in¬ 
cluding  time  in  ports.  The  bark  proceeded  to  Soerabaja,  Java,  where 
loading  was  completed  and  in  October  sail  was  made  for  Portland. 
Arrival  followed  in  1877. 

The  next  voyage  was  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  March,  and  the  bark  made 
the  run  there  or  to  Montevideo  in  thirty-five  days  and  seven  hours,  said 
at  the  time  to  have  been  the  quickest  passage  from  Portland  ever  made 
by  a  sailing  vessel.  The  Lewis  made  other  fast  passages  under  Captain 
Race.  Mr.  CharlesTL  Lewis,  bookkeeper  and  surveyor  for  the  line,  re¬ 
lated  that  on  an  East  Indian  voyage  the  bark  made  the  run  from  Anjir 
Head,  deep  loaded  with  sugar,  to  Falmouth  for  orders  in  eighty-four 
days,  and  another  from  Boston  to  Melbourne  in  eighty-two  days. 
Famous  for  her  fast  passages,  the  bark  was  a  handsome  vessel  with  fine 
lines  and  elliptical  stern,  the  pride  of  Portland  and  the  White  Line. 
When  new  the  principal  owners  were  Russell  and  Benjamin  Lewis; 
when  lost  the  managing  owners  were  H.  and  A.  Allen  of  Bath. 

Captain  Henry  W.  Race  was  followed  in  command  by  Frank  Mc¬ 
Carty,  whom  Alfred  Race  relieved  about  188].  to  make  a  Mediter- 
ranean  voyage  to  Alicante.  Salt  in  bulk  of  the  heaviest  known  kind  was 
loaded  in  Spain  for  Portland.  Then  a  Captain  Strout  had  the  vessel  loi 
a  time.  About  1885  Adelbert  Montgomery,  formerly  master  of  the  bark 
Woodside,  bought  into  the  Charles  R.  Lewis  and  commanded  her  for 
a  few  years,  then  sold  his  interest  to  Eugene  A.  Reed,  pieviously  com¬ 
mander  of  barkentine  Henry  Warner.  In  August  1893  with  Captain 
Reed  in  command  the  Lewis  sailed  from  New  York  with  hard  coal  lor 
Portland  and  foundered.  Mr.  Lewis  thought  that  during  a  heavy  squall 
the  cargo  shifted  and  threw  the  bark  on  her  beam  ends.  No  one  was  left 
to  tell  the  story.  The  Boothbay  schooner  Cora  Louise  also  sailed  from 
New  York,  and  in  the  same  storm  was  lost  with  all  hands. 

Descriptive  of  the  old  sailing-ship  days  an  excerpt  from  the  Boston 
Transcript  is  quoted,  followed  by  part  of  a  letter  from  a  youthful  local 

sailor: 

The  part  which  the  wind-jammers  played  in  the  old-time  New  England 
trade  with  South  America  forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  histoiy  of 
American  maritime  enterprise  even  if  it  does  not  rank  in  importance  with 
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the  story  of  the  clipper  ships  and  the  China  trade.  There  comes  to  mind  the 
Lewis  fleet  which  sailed  from  the  port  of  Portland.  It  was  composed  of 
barks,  small  vessels  in  comparison  with  the  ocean  carriers  of  the  present,  but 
built  with  the  lines  of  a  yacht  and  further  suggesting  pleasure  craft  in  their 
white  paint,  and  their  luxurious  quarters  below  decks.  They  sailed  back  and 
forth  almost  with  the  regularity  of  steamships,  and  a  round  trip  on  one  of 
them  is  now  a  precious  possession  in  the  memory  of  many  a  graybeard.  I11 
a  sense  tourist  traffic  to  South  America  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  beginning 
more  than  fifty  years  ago. 

Dear  Mother  Buenos  Ayres  20th  February  1870 

We  arrived  here  safely  after  a  fine  passage  of  fifty-one  days,  and  have  be¬ 
tween  decks  almost  discharged.  The  mate,  Mr.  Hatch,  is  a  fine  man  and  says 
we  are  going  to  Boston  and  will  be  in  at  Union  Wharf  the  last  of  May,  if 
nothing  happens.  The  Captain  is  a  good  man  and  feeds  us  on  pies  and 
doughnuts  and  I  am  quite  satisfied.  We  have  a  good  crew  and  there  has 
been  hardly  a  cross  word  spoken  since  I  have  been  on  board.  Our  bark  is  the 
prettiest  one  in  port.  As  we  lie  four  or  five  miles  from  land,  I  have  not  yet 
been  on  shore  and  have  had  no  chance  to  see  the  place. 

March  6th.  We  are  discharged  now  and  have  2000  hides  in.  We  had  four 
passengers  out,  one  of  them  reminded  me  of  Annie  Parker,  and  expect  to 
have  some  on  the  return  voyage.  Tell  Mary  I  will  try  to  obtain  some  ostrich 
feathers  for  her.  I  saw  William  Boyd  here  and  he  goes  to  Cuba. 

R.  W.  Emerson 
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THE  SHIPS 

Comparatively  few  full-rigged  ships  were  constructed  at  Boothbay, 
and  the  first  of  known  record  was  named  Commerce.  The  place 
where  the  keel  of  this  small  ship  was  laid  down  in  the  year  1795  is  now 
unknown,  but  the  owner,  Edward  Creamore,  had  a  wharf  and  store 
near  by  the  present  West  Harbor  post  office.  The  Wiscasset  registry 
states:  ‘the  ship  has  a  square  stern,  no  galleries,  and  no  figurehead,’  .  .  . 
that  ‘she  has  two  decks  and  registers  2  13  tons.’  Robert  Reed  listed  her 
length  as  eighty-five  feet,  width  twenty-four  feet  and  depth  twelve  feet. 
The  wages  of  the  first  master,  Ephraim  Delano,  and  crew  follow: 


the  Master 

Dolls.  30. 

Chief  Mate 

22. 

Second  do 

20. 

Carpenter 

18. 

Six  Seamen 

78. 

one  Boy 

7- 

Dolls.  175. 

The  ship  became  a  London  trader,  and  when  about  to  sail  from 
Liverpool  caught  fire  one  night.  It  started  in  hay  for  horses  on  board 
and  spread  with  great  rapidity;  two  passengers  were  injured  severely 
by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder,  and  others  barely  escaped  with  their 
lives.  The  Commerce  was  not  damaged  beyond  repair  and  resumed  the 
trans-Atlantic  trade,  and  Creamore  advertised:  ‘Sewing  and  Salmon 
Twine  by  wholesale  or  retail  on  credit,  delivered  at  Wiscasset,  if  re¬ 
quested,’  and  ‘A  large  assortment  of  Hard  Ware,  Woolens,  etc.,  also 
groceries  of  the  greatest  variety.’ 

The  final  voyage  of  the  Commerce,  commanded  by  William  McNeil 
Watts  of  Warren,  under  the  young  stars  and  stripes  came  in  November 
of  1799.  Nine  days  out  of  Liverpool  for  Boston  with  ‘sundry  articles  of 
merchandise’  consisting  of  woolens,  broadcloth,  stationery,  whips,  and 
twenty-seven  hogsheads  of  porter  in  bottles,  valued  at  over  1000  pounds 
sterling  and  owned  by  a  passenger,  Alexander  Fullerton  of  Boston,  the 
ship  was  captured  by  the  French  privateer  Le  Arrivage*  of  Bordeaux 

*  So  spelled  in  old  record. 
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and  sent  in  at  Saint  Andero  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  At  Bilbao  or  Santan¬ 
der,  Spain,  where  the  ship  was  detained,  the  vessel  was  condemned  by 
the  French  consul.  Fullerton  took  passage  at  Bilbao  in  the  brig  Rover 
and  after  a  long  passage  and  delay  by  ice  floes  in  the  cold  latitudes  ar¬ 
rived  at  Beverly  in  April  1800. 

Another  ship  owned  solely  by  Edward  Creamore  was  the  T ownsend, 
constructed  in  1793  at  Cushing.  Although  small  (172  tons),  no  larger 
than  an  ordinary  brig  of  a  later  period,  she  had  two  decks.  Boothbay 
was  her  home  port  until  about  1797,  then  Wiscasset.  The  Townsend 
was  employed  in  West  Indian  trade,  commanded  successively  by 
Thomas  Winch,  William  M.  Reed,  Joseph  Trutt,  Samuel  Patterson, 
Ebenezer  Gove,  Isaac  Hilton  and  perhaps  others. 

Edward  Creamore,  or  Creamer  as  later  spelled,  was  a  physician  and 
interesting  character  connected  with  the  early  history  of  Boothbay  and 
Wiscasset.  He  seems  to  have  settled  first  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  where 
he  married  Eunice  Delano  (or  Deland).  In  May  1782  Creamore  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Essex  Lodge  of  Freemasons,  whose  records  show  that  he  was 
born  in  Ireland  in  1756.  In  1792  the  Doctor  was  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  Lincoln  Lodge,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  of  Wiscasset.  About  1790 
Doctor  Creamore  practised  medicine  at  Boothbay,  purchased  land  at 
the  western  harbor  and  built  a  home,  sheds  and  a  wharf,  and  engaged 
in  trading  and  shipping.  After  a  few  years  his  activities  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Wiscasset,  for  in  the  town  newspaper  of  April  1797  he  ad¬ 
vertised  that: 

Edward  Creamore  of  Boothbay,  has  removed  to  the  store  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  by  Timothy  Parsons,  Esq.,  who  has  for  sale  an  extended  assortment  of 
European  Goods  consisting  of  Hard  Ware;  Likewise  a  large  quantity  of 
Salmon  and  Sewing  Twine  — Dry  Fish. 

The  loss  of  the  Doctor’s  schooner  Frederick  and  his  ship  made  him 
more  or  less  of  a  bankrupt,  and  in  April  1800  he  conveyed:  ‘Lands  in 
Boothbay  together  with  all  the  houses,  wharves  and  buildings  on  the 
same  erected  by  the  said  Creamore  or  others’  to  a  Mr.  Loring.  Mention 
of  the  Doctor  at  Boothbay  is  found  as  late  as  1802,  when  because  of  the 
Spanish  spoliation  of  his  ship  he  had  a  claim  against  the  Government. 

According  to  family  records  Edward  Creamore  died  in  July  1810  at 
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Saint  Anne,  Jamaica,  where  he  was  buried.  In  a  novel  entitled  Oak- 
?  idge,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Wiscasset,  the  Doctor  appears  as  one 
of  the  minor  characters.  His  widow  died  in  1815,  aged  fifty-two.  They 
had  a  family  of  seven  children.  Benjamin  (1794-1854)  married  Anne 
M.  Brace,  said  to  have  been  an  English  resident  of  Saint  Anne.  Pre¬ 
sumably  born  at  Boothbay,  he  died  in  Salem.  A  daughter,  Ellen,  mar¬ 
ried  John  Francis,  inventor  of  a  lifeboat.  Of  other  children  no  record 
is  available. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  Commerce  was  the  ship  Wiscasset, 
owned  there  by  Silas  Lee,  Thomas  Rice,  David  and  Joshua  Silvester. 
Of  only  161  tons,  she  was  built  at  Bristol  in  1791.  Soon  after,  Captain 
Richard  Holbrook  was  in  command,  and  her  career  ended  under  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Stinson.  Early  in  1800  the  ship  returned  to  Demerara  leak¬ 
ing,  and  a  little  later  was  either  condemned  or  lost. 

In  1833  a  ship  of  380  tons,  also  named  Wiscasset,  was  constructed  at 
Nobleboro  for  William  M.  Boyd,  president,  and  other  stockholders  of 
the  Wiscasset  Whale  Fishing  Company. 

The  whaling  industry  came  to  the  fore  in  the  early  days  of  our  coun- 
tiy,  and  the  whaleships  of  Nantucket  and  New  Bedford  hold  a  memo¬ 
rable  place  in  annals  of  the  sea.  Numerous  small  ships,  totaling  4129 
tons,  were  engaged  in  whaling  in  1794;  but  the  palmy  days  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  came  after  the  War  of  1 8 1 2  and  it  reached  its  peak  in  1858,  with  ton¬ 
nage  of  198,594  engaged.  When  minister  to  England  in  1849, the  H011. 
Abbott  Lawrence  wrote  in  part:  ‘The  skill  and  courage  of  American 
seamen  have  created,  in  that  hazardous  and  almost  romantic  branch  of 
national  industry,  a  marine  of  750  ships,  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  which  may  be  found  in  every  sea.’ 

I11  May  1834  the  Wiscasset  was  ready,  and  under  command  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Macy  sailed  provisioned  lor  a  long  voyage.  During  the  year  the  ship 
was  reported  off  Cape  Horn  with  loss  of  rudder,  again  at  New  Zealand 
early  in  1837  to  sa^  f°r  home  soon.’  Later  she  was  spoken  near  the  Bay 
of  Islands,  thirty-three  months  out,  and  her  arrival  on  a  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning  in  September,  120  days  from  the  coast  of  New  Zealand  with  2800 
barrels  of  sperm  oil,  ‘was  greeted  with  general  rejoicing  by  the  citizens 
of  Wiscasset.’  It  was  a  voyage  of  more  than  three  years.  Of  the  ship’s 
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master  Mr.  John  R.  Spears,  in  his  excellent  biography  of  Captain 
Nathaniel  Brown  Palmer,  says  in  part: 

‘Capt.  Richard  Macy,  of  Nantucket,  “a  very  intelligent  man,“  who 
had  “long  been  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,”  and  had  “shown  more 
than  usual  skill  in  his  observations”  . . .  discovered  an  island  four  or  five 
miles  in  extent,  in  south  latitude  59  and  west  longitude  91,  his  ship 
passing  “near  enough  to  see  the  breakers.”  ’  This  happened  sometime 
before  April  1825,  when  he  reached  home. 

Seth  B.  Horton  relieved  Macy  and  voyaged  to  the  Pacific.  In  1840 
his  ship  was  reported  to  have  sailed  from  Tahiti  with  a  cargo  of  oil, 
but  a  fire  set  by  the  cabin  boy  necessitated  a  return  to  port.  Finally,  in 
July  1841  Captain  Horton  arrived  in  the  Sheepscot,  forty-two  days 
from  Saint  Salvador,  with  1200  barrels  of  whale  oil,  900  barrels  of 


sperm  oil,  17,000  pounds  of  whalebone  and  6500  in  specie  for  oil  sold. 
To  old-time  whalemen  sperm  oil  from  the  sperm  whale  was  superior 
and  more  valuable  than  oil  from  the  bowhead  and  southern  light 
whale.  The  former  was  used  in  the  old  whale-oil  lamps.  Although  whal¬ 
ing  was  profitable  danger  was  frequently  encountered.  In  1 8 1 6  the  brig 
Philip  in  consequence  of  fouling  a  whale  foundered  in  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  spring  of  1848  Andrew  Carnegie,  aged  thiiteen,  and  his 
younger  brother  set  sail  from  Glasgow  in  the  Wiscasset  to  seek  then 
fortunes  in  America,  in  which  the  former  was  signally  successful.  Aftei 
seven  weeks’  passage,  1  left  the  ship  with  sincere  regret,’  wrote  Andrew 

in  later  years. 

In  the  fall  of  1853  a  splendid  ship  was  launched  at  Boothbay  and 
christened  Aphrodite,  after  the  goddess  of  love  and  wedlock  in  Greek 
mythology  who,  according  to  a  legend,  rose  from  the  sea,  hence  foam- 
born.’  The  Aphrodite  was  a  well-constructed  ship  of  680  tons  (147:10 
x  31:7  x  15:9).  A  press  notice  lists  John  McDougall  as  the  builder,  evi¬ 
dently  a  mistake,  since  the  official  register  states  that  Stephen  Saigent 
was  the  sole  owner  of  the  new  ship.  She  was  sold  to  hail  from  Boston, 


and  was  taken  there  by  Captain  Samuel  Wylie,  who  was  relieved  by 
Benjamin  Melcher,  of  Brunswick,  part  owner  and  master.  The  othei 
shareholders  were  George  W.  Kendall  and  John  G.  Richardson  of 
Bath,  P.  Adams  Ames,  Henry  L.  Richardson  and  Samuel  Page  ol 

Boston. 
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Command  of  the  ship  devolved  upon  Charles  F.  Hardy,  who  in  1855 
sailed  from  New  York  for  Melbourne,  touched  at  Table  Bay  and  ar¬ 
rived  in  June.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Batavia  and  Semarang,  Java, 
and  in  October  sailed  for  Rotterdam.  At  Saint  Helena,  a  towering  mass 
of  rugged  rock  rising  out  of  the  sea  with  a  forbidding  aspect,  the  ship 
touched  for  supplies  and  in  December  sailed  in  fine  order.  The  Aphro¬ 
dite  was  never  heard  from  afterward.  Captain  Hardy  left  a  wife  and 
children  to  mourn  his  loss.  The  ship  was  valued  at  $40,000,  largely 
insured. 

Early  in  April  1855  a  double-decked  ship  was  christened  Northern 
Queen,  beneath  a  fine  figurehead,  and  slid  down  the  ways  at  Race’s 
Point,  Hodgdon’s  Mills.  She  was  constructed  of  oak  and  hackmatack  by 
Charles  Murray,  and  was  of  full  model  (142:3  x  30:8  x  19:6).  The 
Queen  hailed  from  Westport.  The  owners  there  were  George  W.  Jewett, 
Ezekiel  and  Samuel  Tarbox  jr.,  and  the  Boothbay  shareholders  were 
Tyler  and  A.  P.  K.  Hodgdon,  Charles  Murray  and  Allen  Hodgdon,  the 
master. 

In  November  1856  the  Northern  Queen  sailed  from  New  York  for 
Bristol,  England,  with  a  full  and  valuable  cargo  of  flour  and  wheat. 
Afterward  no  tidings  were  received.  The  value  of  the  ship  was  $25,000. 
On  the  ill-fated  voyage  the  mate  was  Granville  Hodgdon,  twenty-four 
and  a  brother  of  the  master.  They  were  natives  of  Sawyer’s  Island,  sons 
of  Tyler  Hodgdon.  Allen  was  born  in  1820,  and  before  he  was  thirty 
commanded  the  bark  L.  and  A.  Hobart. 

The  Judith  was  built  at  Boothbay  in  1853  and  hailed  from  New 
Orleans,  there  owned  by  Michael  Heine,  with  exception  of  a  sixteenth 
share  owned  by  James  Borland  of  Brooklyn.  The  ship  was  172  feet  in 
length,  thirty-five  in  beam,  registered  993  tons  and  bore  a  figurehead. 
Richard  S.  Brown  was  the  first  master. 

The  Odessa,  launched  from  Andrew  and  William  Adams’s  yard  late 
in  1854,  hailed  from  Damariscotta;  owners,  George  Barstow  and  the 
builders.  (Dimensions:  159  x  33:6  x  22 :6;  820  tons.)  Her  depth  was  five 
feet  more  than  Judith’s,  a  larger  ship  with  less  draft  for  crossing  the  bar 
at  the  Pass  of  the  Mississippi.  A  figurehead  of  an  eagle  adorned  the 
prow  of  Odessa,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  American  deep-water  vessel. 

The  pride  of  Boothbay  in  the  1850’s  was  the  fine  ship  John  G. 
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Richardson,  constructed  by  John  W.  Weymouth  and  launched 
April  5  1855.  This  substantially  built  vessel  of  857  tons  united  carry¬ 
ing  capacity  with  a  beautiful  sharp  model  and  excellent  finish,  and  was 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  clipper  ship  that  the  local  shipyards  furnished 
to  the  American  merchant  marine.  Benjamin  H.  Lewis  was  master. 

He  had  no  trouble  whatever  in  shipping  a  crew,  for  the  young  men 
of  the  village  were  eager  to  sign  up  for  the  maiden  voyage  to  London, 
where  the  celebrated  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  housed  a  world-wide 
fair.  An  inkling  of  the  enthusiasm  manifested  may  be  had  from  a  de¬ 
scription  of  a  gathering  planned  to  include  the  crew,  related  by  Mrs. 
Annie  B.  Kenniston: 

Among  the  sailors  were  my  brother,  Ben  Blair,  George  Reed,  also  George 
Reed  of  up-town,  and  I  think  two  of  John  Reed’s  sons.  Another  was  Samuel 
M.  Dodge  of  Edgecomb,  later  Captain  Dodge,  who  married  Orra,  daughter 
of  Leonard  McCobb.  1  think  they  became  acquainted  on  that  day.  The 
picnic  was  held  on  the  ‘Maul’  on  the  west  side  of  Holton’s  hill,  where  there 
was  a  large  flat  ledge  with  green  mosses  growing  around  it  and  embowered 
with  trees,— a  very  beautiful  place.  A  savory  clam  chowder  was  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Jackson,  wife  of  a  new  physician  who  had  come  to  town,  and  who  was 
a  great  acquisition  to  the  young  people. 

After  the  chowder  was  eaten  a  procession  was  formed  and  we  marched 
down  the  hill  to  the  music  of  a  band  consisting  of  a  bass  horn  played  by 
Isaac  N.  Blish,  later  killed  in  the  Civil  War,  and  a  fife  and  drum.  Weld 
Sargent  was  the  fifer.  We  marched  down  to  the  old  yellow  McFarland  house 
next  to  the  Second  Congregational  Church.  It  was  a  large  square  house  with 
a  cornice  around  it  and  then  stood  back  from  the  road  and  fronted  south. 
Here  we  spent  the  evening  playing  ‘strip  the  willow’  which  was  nothing 
more  than  what  we  now  call  the  Virginia  reel.  The  game  was  taught  to  us  by 
Mrs.  Jackson  in  the  old  long  kitchen.  Someone  played  on  the  violin  and  the 
old  kitchen  resounded  with  our  laughter. 

Now,  who  were  there?  I  can  only  guess  after  a  lapse  of  sixty-five  years. 
The  three  Sargent  boys,  Oscar,  Lyman  and  Edward,  and  Ruel  and  William 
Smith.  I  don’t  remember  that  John  Emerson  was  there,  but  Mary  Emerson 
was  and  also  Mary  Holton,  Josephine  and  Kate  McClintock  and  Ellen  and 
Mary  Sargent.  I  think  George  Kenniston  was  there,  because  we  had  a  high 
school  at  the  Centre  and  we  became  acquainted  with  the  boys  and  girls  up 
there.  We  little  thought  that  in  a  decade  of  time  several  of  those  happy  boys 
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would  be  lying  dead  on  Southern  battlefields;  others  languishing  in  Libby 
prison  and  little  N.  Curtis  McFarland  starved  to  death,  under  the  sod  of 
Andersonville  prison. 

Doubtless  hearty  cheers  and  good  wishes  accompanied  the  new  ship 
as  sail  was  made  for  Saint  John  to  load  lumber,  and  the  passage  to  the 
river  Thames  was  made  in  June.  With  cargo  discharged  the  boys  were 
at  liberty  to  visit  the  fair.  At  Shields  coal  was  loaded  for  New  York  and 
a  pleasant  summer  passage  followed.  In  contrast  was  a  winter  voyage 
from  New  York,  during  which  the  Richardson  was  nearly  lost  in  a  gale 
January  7  1856.  In  mid-Atlantic  the  main-topgallant  mast  carried 
away,  and  the  ship  was  thrown  on  her  beam  ends.  Several  hundred 
bags  of  wheat  were  thrown  overboard,  and  the  ship  righted  and  arrived 
in  Falmouth  for  orders. 

Thereafter  the  vessel  was  operated  in  the  New  Orleans  cotton  trade 
on  a  more  or  less  triangular  run.  For  instance,  after  arrival  in  England 
in  18G0,  coal  was  carried  from  Cardiff,  Wales,  to  Rio  Janeiro;  and  Bra¬ 
zilian  coffee  to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  Tor  Bremen,’  reads  The 
New  Orleans  Crescent  January  11  1861,  ‘The  A  1  very  fast  sailing  ship 
J.  G.  Richardson,  Captain  Lewis,  is  now  ready  to  receive  cargo  and  will 
have  immediate  despatch.  For  balance  of  freight  apply  to  Baxter, 
Lowell  and  Company.’  The  outbreak  of  war  was  imminent,  conditions 
were  unsettled,  and  Northerners  hastened  preparations  for  departure. 
In  the  river  was  John  B.  Emerson’s  bark  Windward,  and  the  Boothbay 
masters  cleared  at  the  custom  house  on  the  sixteenth,  the  ship  with 
2553  bales  of  cotton.  Soon  after  the  completion  of  the  voyage  a  Captain 
Kendall  took  the  Richardson,  which  in  November  1862  was  spoken  on 
a  passage  from  London  to  Melbourne. 

‘During  her  career  the  ship  made  a  number  of  fast  passages,’  related 
the  first  master’s  nephew,  Charles  R.  Lewis,  and:  On  one  occasion  the 
J.  G.  Richardson  sailed  from  New  Orleans  in  company  with  three 
British  ships  and  soon  after  leaving  port  a  hurricane  was  encountered. 
The  British  ships  were  hove  to  under  one  tack,  went  ashore  and  were 
lost.  The  Richardson,  which  had  been  hove  to  on  the  opposite  tack, 
rode  out  the  tremendous  storm  in  safety.’ 

It  is  a  coincidence  that  the  Richardson  sailed  from  Saint  John  on 
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the  first  and  also  on  her  last  voyage.  On  the  fifth  day  out  in  1868,  with 
lumber  for  Buenos  Ayres,  a  September  gale  blew  with  terrific  violence 
for  six  hours,  doubtless  a  sou’easter,  which  completely  wrecked  the 
ship.  The  youthful  master,  Oliver,  described  the  storm  as  the  most 
violent  he  had  experienced;  that  sails  and  spars  were  carried  away;  that 
the  seams  were  so  strained  that  she  filled  to  the  waterline  and  that  the 
cargo  alone  kept  the  vessel  afloat.  Two  days  later  the  bark  E.  B.  Hawkes 
hove  in  sight  and  rescued  all  hands.  The  ship  was  abandoned. 

Afterward  Captain  Oliver  sailed  for  R.  Lewis  and  Company,  until 
he  retired,  as  master  of  the  barks  Ella  and  Tatoy,  in  1884  the  latter  was 
lost  near  White  Head,  Nova  Scotia.  George  W.  Kendall  was  the  manag¬ 
ing  owner  of  the  Richardson,  owned  when  new  by  the  builder,  the  first 
master  and  other  citizens  of  Boothbay,  and  John  Green  Richardson 
of  Bath. 

The  Wanderer,  a  name  appearing  frequently  in  annals  of  the  sea, 
was  launched  late  in  1854  at  Hodgdon’s  Mills  by  John  McDougall.  In 
the  specific  and  not  the  generic  sense,  she  was  the  largest  ship  con¬ 
structed  within  the  Boothbay  yards  (dimensions:  183:7  x  37:7  x  24). 
Early  in  1855,  before  the  first  voyage,  the  Wanderer  was  owned  in  New 
York  by  Stephenson  and  Foster;  in  the  1860’s  solely  by  John  Foster  and 
hailed  from  Boston,  commanded  by  Joseph  Stetson.  Earlier  he  had 
been  master  of  the  Maine  brigs  Beronda  and  Lealah  and  the  steamer 
T.  F.  Secor. 
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The  clipper  ship  Rainbow,  designed  with  concave  bows  by  John 
Griffiths  and  launched  at  New  York  in  1845,  *s  a  familiar  name  to 
those  interested  in  the  lore  of  the  sea;  yet  few  know  that  her  first 
master,  John  Land,  was  the  principal  owner  of  a  full-rigged  brig  named 
after  his  famous  ship.  His  third  wife  was  Rebecca  Clifford,  of  Edge- 
comb,  and  Jotham  D.  Clifford  had  the  Rainbow  constructed  at  the 
Robert  Murray  yard  on  Dyer’s  River,  a  tributary  in  Newcastle  of  the 
Sheepscot,  where  the  ruins  of  a  blacksmith  shop  mark  the  site  of  the 
old  shipyard. 

Well  built  of  oak  and  chestnut  and  of  200  tons  burden,  the  new  brig 
was  for  sale  in  Boston  late  in  1847;  owned  the  following  March  by  John 
and  Rebecca  Land,  James  Bliss,  Gilman  Greenwood,  all  of  Boston; 
Margaret  A.  Clifford  of  Edgecomb;  William  S.  Emerson,  Marshal 
Smith,  Nathaniel  G.  Pinkham  jr.,  all  of  Boothbay;  and  John  Holmes 
of  Newcastle.  Captain  Emerson  was  master. 

Since  the  first  voyage  of  the  principal  character  among  the  Emerson 
mariners  begins  with  the  maiden  trip  of  the  Rainbow,  this  and  parts 
of  other  family  letters  are  inserted: 

My  Dear  Son  John  Schooner  Extio,  New  Orleans  June  27  1847 

So  far  away  I  feel  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  for  your  happiness  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  ever  seeing  you  again.  By  a  letter  I  received  from  your  mother 
before  I  left  Boston  I  was  very  sorry  to  learn  you  had  a  strong  propensity  for 
following  the  sea;  it  is  the  last  business  that  I  should  recommend  you  to 
engage  in;  its  pleasures  and  its  pain  I  profess  to  be  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  and  for  one  of  your  tender  age  to  want  to  go  to  sea  is  ridiculous.  Can 
you  tell  what  capacity  you  could  fill  on  board  a  vessel?  You  do  not  know  the 
deprivations  of  a  sailors  life  and  I  hope  you  never  will  by  experience.  I  was 
in  my  seventeenth  year  when  I  started,  and  if  you  should  go  to  sea  it  would 
be  time  enough  to  commence  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years.  Educa¬ 
tion  is  the  most  important  for  you  to  prosecute  at  this  time  of  your  life,  what 
you  can  learn  now  will  be  of  immense  value  to  you  in  your  advanced  years. 

I  have  a  man  with  me  now  that  was  telling  me  that  when  he  first  went  to 
sea  he  was  twelve  years  old  and  the  crew  took  and  mixed  Lamp  oil  and 
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blacking  and  daubed  all  over  his  face  and  then  took  an  old  Iron  hoop  and 
shaved  it  off,  and  a  great  many  boys  are  abused  in  the  same  way  and  worse 
-  when  they  get  away  from  home  and  have  no  one  to  take  their  part.  Many 
sailors  are  unfeeling,  the  desperate  part  of  Creation.  I  have  not  time  to  add 
any  more  but  shall  always  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  are  a  good  dutiful  boy. 

Your  affectionate  Father  W.  S.  Emerson. 

John  overcame  parental  objections  to  his  following  the  sea  and 
joined  the  brig  at  Wiscasset.  On  the  passage  thence  in  April  1848  until 
Cape  Cruz  was  sighted,  nothing  of  interest  occurred  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  speaking  the  new  Baltimore  bark  W.  H.  G.  Wright ,  from 
Demerara.  They  coasted  along  the  southern  shore  of  Cuba  and  the 
evening  air  was  scented  with  its  indefinable  odor  of  tropical  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  of  the  earth  itself.  The  log  book  says:  ‘At  midnight  hove  the 
topsail  to  the  mast  and  laid  by  until  five  a.m.,’  when  sail  was  made  and, 
guided  by  a  pilot,  the  brig  passed  a  narrow  entrance  guarded  by  a  pic¬ 
turesque  fort  and  entered  the  magnificent  landlocked  harbor  of  old 
Saint  Jago  de  Cuba,  and  in  mid-afternoon  anchored  off  the  town  with 
its  red-tileci,  one-story  houses  built  in  the  quaint  style  of  southern 
Spain.  Now  called  Santiago,  ‘It  was  from  this  port  that  Hernando 
Cortez  set  sail  in  a  little  squadron  for  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,’  wrote 
William  H.  Prescott. 

After  a  brief  stay  a  two-day  run  carried  our  voyagers  to  Port  Casilda, 
about  three  miles  due  south  of  Trinidad  de  Cuba,  where  the  cargo  was 
discharged  by  lighters.  The  change  to  a  warm  climate  had  loosened  the 
rigging,  consequently  it  was  ‘set  up’  and  the  last  of  May  the  brig  sailed 
for  Boston  with  a  cargo  of  sugar  and  molasses.  That  night  Isle  of  Pines, 
ancient  haunt  of  pirates  and  supposed  Treasure  Island  of  Stevenson’s 
tale,  was  passed,  and  on  rounding  the  west  end  of  Cuba  at  Cape  San 
Antonio  three  vessels,  the  barks  Kingston  and  Mazcppa  and  the  ship 
Empire  Queen,  were  spoken.  Following  the  course  of  the, Gulf  Stream 
the  brig  arrived,  discharged  and  the  Fourth  of  July  anchored  in 
‘Townsend  harbour,’  wrote  mate  Daniel  H.  McCobb. 

Short  trips  followed,  on  one  of  which  the  mate  ‘found  that  the  brig 
had  lain  very  uneasy  threw  the  Knight,  and  sprained  some  of  her  butts, 
and  caused  her  to  leak  badly.’  After  loading  at  Wiscasset  in  the  fall 
came  a  voyage  from  Boothbay  to  Matanzas.  The  brig  Royal  Sailor  was 
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spoken  ‘All  well’  and  they  coasted  along  the  seventy-mile-long  island  of 
Abaco  within  a  mile  of  shore,  then  ‘ran  off  the  banks  and  spoke  ship 
John  Holland  of  Warren,  Maine,  bound  to  New  Orleans.’  Spanish  port 
regulations  then  forbade  vessels  to  enter  after  the  evening  gun  was 
fired,  consequently  the  Rainbow  stood  off  and  on  through  the  night, 
and  in  the  morning  entered  in  by  Punta  Maya.  Discharging  gave  the 
men  a  good  appetite,  and  they  ‘abroached  on  a  beril  of  beaf,’  and  later 
were  ‘imploid  in  takin  in  balast  and  geting  redy  for  Sea.’ 

The  sails  were  spread  to  trade  winds  from  the  eastward,  the  brig 
coasted  the  deep-water  shores  of  northern  Cuba,  and  as  the  breeze  died 
down  the  following  evening  the  light  on  the  Morro  at  ‘Avannah’  was 
passed.  The  course  was  set  northwest,  the  new  brig  Emeline  of  War¬ 
ren,  Captain  Edward  Watts,  was  spoken,  and  on  a  quiet  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  the  lighthouse  at  Northeast  Pass  was  sighted.  The  bar  was 
passed  and  the  long  river  passage  to  the  city  started  under  sail,  but  the 
wind  failed,  and  they  hauled  in  alongside  the  river  bank  and  made  fast 
for  the  night.  In  the  morning  ‘the  second  mate  and  two  of  the  crew 
bift,’  not  uncommon  aboard  ship,  since  his  berth  is  often  a  hard  one 
as  cro-between  with  the  mate  and  sailors.  The  row  ended  when  a 
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steamer  approached  to  tow  them  up  river,  where  the  cook  ‘abroached 
on  Another  beril  of  beaf.’ 

The  original  harbor  of  New  Orleans  lay  at  the  angle  of  a  deep  three- 
sided  bend  in  the  river,  and  from  the  long  curving  water  front  comes 
the  name  Crescent  City.  A  new  custom  house  was  building,  the  corner 
stone  having  been  laid  by  Henry  Clay.  Provisions  were  loaded  for  New 
York,  and  before  Christmas  the  brig  was  towed  to  sea. 

New  Year’s  Day  was  cloudy,  the  sea  was  calm  and  with  studding-sails 
set  the  vessel  glided  quietly  on  her  course.  Memory  Rock  was  passed 
at  a  distance  of  six  miles,  followed  by  a  week  of  thick  weather  which 
culminated  in  a  bad  storm.  The  old  log  book  is  stained  with  sea-water 
and  parts  have  rotted  away,  yet  it  yields  the  following  ‘Remarks’  Janu¬ 
ary  10  1849: 

Corns,  moderate  breezes  inter  Mixed  with  Calms;  at  1  p.m.  sit  all  sails; 
at  6  p.m.  took  in  the  light  sails  and  Try  sail;  at  8  p.m.  appearance  of  a  Squall 
from  NW.,  lored  down  the  topsails;  took  out  the  reef  takles;  hauled  up  the 
M.  Sail;  hauled  down  the  Jib;  all  hands  on  the  F.  Top  sail  yard  reefing  top- 
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sail;  the  wind  Struck  from  NNW  taking  us  aback  with  voilance  of  a  huri- 
cane;  we  got  before  the  wind  as  soon  as  possable;  clued  up  the  top  sails  as 
*  soon  as  we  could  but  they  blue  from  the  yards  in  1000  pieces,  both  Top  sails, 
F.  sail  and  ...  all  blowed  away  totally  lost. 

we  [kept]  before  the  wind  [making  ten  knots]  till  \/2  past  9  p.m.  com¬ 
pletely  buryed  in  water.  .  .  .  come  too  She  lay  on  her  side  [the  sea  making] 
a  complete  breach  over  her  .  .  .  kege  anchor  and  spars  .  .  .  the  Gale  did  not 
abate  all  [night  and  when  it]  struck  her  broke  our  try  [sail  spar,  while  at¬ 
tending  it  George  Dunton  .  .  .  but  ketched  a  rope  and  saved  himself;  3 
water  Casks  washed  [overboard]  and  loose  several  barels .  .  .  stove  to  Pieces. 

January  1 1.  these  24  hours  fresh  gails  and  Snow  Squalls  from  the  North 
and  a  very  hevy  Sea  runing  which  caused  her  to  make  some  water;  at  4  p.m. 
got  close  Reaf  Try  Sail  on  her  and  got  the  Deck  loatl  secured  as  well  as  we 
could;  saw  2  Sails  hove  to  heding  to  the  West;  all  these  24  hours  hevy  gails 
and  snow;  juging  the  curent  siting  NE  2  miles  per  hour.  Latitude  by 
D.  R.  36°. 

One  of  the  vessels  seems  to  have  been  the  bark  Cordelia,  which  later 
reported  seeing  in  this  latitude,  and  position  hereinafter  mentioned, 
a  full-rigged  brig  with  painted  ports  and  lower  masts  of  a  whitish  color, 
spars  alongside  and  vessel  full  of  water. 

Under  small  sail  the  brig  thrashed  to  windward  for  days  in  thick  and 
heavy  weather,  ‘Spoke  the  Pilot  boat  Washington  and  then  bore  up  for 
New  Port  with  fresh  breezes  from  the  West.’ 

My  dear  wife  New  Port  R.  I.  Jan.  21,  1849 

This  is  to  inform  you  that  I  am  Still  alive  and  well  with  the  exception  of 
sore  hands  and  feet.  I  sailed  from  N.  Orleans  on  the  21  ult.  and  nothing  oc¬ 
curred  on  my  passage  worthy  of  notice  till  the  10th  inst.,  and  then  I  had  the 
severest  gale  of  wind  that  I  ever  experienced.  I  lost  all  my  principal  sails 
beside  meeting  with  other  damage  to  the  Vessel,  all  the  canvas  I  had  loose 
was  blown  away  like  chaff  and  we  were  as  if  buried  in  water  for  about  twelve 
hours.  Our  cabin  was  half  full  of  water.  At  the  time  the  Gale  commenced  1 
was  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream  about  sixty  miles  to  the  north  of 
Cape  Hatteras. 

Since  the  storm  I  have  had  a  tough  time  of  it  I  assure  you.  I  tried  hard  to 
get  into  N.  York  but  could  not  and  I  put  away  for  this  port  and  by  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  N.  Port  R.  Cutter  I  got  in  here  this  evening.  Anybody  that 
wants  to  know  what  suffering  is  let  him  follow  the  sea.  I  may  be  here  a  week 
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repairing  damage  and  having  new  sails  made  before  I  can  proceed  to 
N.  York.  William  S.  Emerson 

A  CARD 

The  undersigned  Master  of  Brig  Rainbow  of  Boothbay, 
for  himself,  Officers,  Crew  and  owners,  expresses  his  grateful 
and  kind  acknowledgements  to  Capt.  Walden  of  the  Reve¬ 
nue  Cutter  Jackson,  his  officers  and  men  for  their  prompt  aid 
and  efficient  services  rendered  him  and  his  Vessel  in  his 
perilous  situation  by  coming  to  his  Rescue  when  in  a  dis¬ 
abled  state  (from  the  perils  of  the  sea)  and  assisting  him  safe 
to  anchor  in  R.  I.  Harbour.  William  S.  Emerson 

After  his  first  voyage  John  remained  at  home  to  attend  school. 
Meantime  another  West  Indian  voyage  had  been  made;  on  return  the 
Captain  wrote: 

My  dear  Son  John  New  York  May  2d  1849 

Since  I  last  saw  you  I  have  not  seen  a  sick  day  — I  enjoy  very  good  health. 
Where  is  Daniel  McCobb,  what  is  he  doing  and  what  are  you  doing?  If  you 
are  not  at  school  I  wish  you  were  with  me,  but  I  hope  you  will  never  be  so 
unwise  as  to  choose  a  Sailor’s  life;  if  you  do  you  will  rue  it  when  it  will  be 
too  late.  You  must  be  a  good  boy,  mind  your  mother,  try  to  be  useful  and  as 
soon  as  I  can  I  will  send  for  you. 

Since  Mr.  McCobb  left  me  I  shipped  a  mate  to  go  to  Puerto  Rico;  he  was 
on  board  four  or  five  days  and  ran  away;  got  $25.  advance  beside  filling  his 
trunk  with  Stores  from  the  Vessel.  I  did  not  lose  his  advance;  his  landlord 
lost  that.  1  hen  I  got  another  fellow  for  a  mate  who  was  not  worth  his  salt 
and  as  soon  as  I  got  in  I  turned  him  on  shore.  I  have  no  one  now  but  my  2d 
Mate  on  board  to  keep  ship.  We  get  our  meals  ashore  and  sleep  on  board. 
I  shall  commence  discharging  to-day;  what  I  shall  do  afterward  is  uncertain 
as  business  is  dull.  Wm.  S.  Emerson 

Any  description  of  the  Emerson  voyages  would  be  incomplete  with¬ 
out  reference  to  ‘Aunt  Sarah/  the  Captain’s  wife,  to  whom  his  letters 
were  so  often  sent.  She  was  a  thin  wiry  woman  of  great  energy,  of 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian  forbears  on  both  sides  of  the  house,  shrewd 
and  keen  in  business  matters,  yet  kindly  withal  and  devoted  to  her  large 
family  of  children  and  foster-children.  In  addition  to  rearing  seven 
sturdy  children  of  her  own,  she  was  known  as  ‘Aunt  Sarah’  to  the  eight 
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orphan  children  of  a  brother  and  sister:  so  that  the  big  Emerson  house 
with  its  fourteen  rooms,  seven  fireplaces  and  brick  oven  was  a  home  to 
them  as  well  as  to  her  own.  She  was  destined  to  lose  many  of  her  kin  at 
sea  and  in  severe  storms  was  accustomed  to  brood  over  the  fate  of  absent 
ones.  Her  husband’s  death  seems  to  have  been  foretold  to  her  in  a 
dream  of  ill  omen. 

My  dear  Daughter  Mary  New  York  May  1 1  1849 

John  and  I  had  a  fine  time  at  Bath,  took  the  Kennebec  for  Boston;  it  was 
a  beautilul  night,  calm  and  quiet.  I  lay  thinking  about  home  and  the  dear 
Children.  We  left  Boston  on  the  cars  for  Fall  River,  boarded  the  steamer 
Bay  State  and  I  never  before  saw  anything  so  elegant  and  her  furniture  was 
enough  to  dazzle  the  eye.  I  went  in  my  stateroom  and  awoke  in  New  York, 
this  great  City  of  noise  and  confusion.  We  left  the  boat  and  went  on  board 
the  Rainbow  and  it  looks  quite  natural.  I  have  been  arranging  things  and 
John  is  in  his  element  and  good  natured.  We  had  no  cook  on  board  and 
John  cooked  a  good  dinner.  I  feel  in  good  spirits  and  courage;  I  haven’t 
repented  yet  about  going  but  don’t  know  how  soon  I  shall.  Try  and  keep 
my  Children  happy.  Your  loving  Mother  Sarah  A.  Emerson 

Dear  Sisters  Charity  and  Nancy  New  York  May  1 1  1849 

I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  Europe.  Will  says  lie  can  perform  the 
Voyage  in  three  months;  he  is  engaged  to  go  to  Oporto  in  Portugal  to  Carry 
out  a  load  of  stores  and  Bring  back  a  Cargo  of  wines.  William  says  it  is  a 
beautiful  Voyage  to  go  this  season  of  the  year.  I  feel  very  sorry  to  be  gone  so 
long  from  home  but  I  feel  that  my  dear  Children  will  be  taken  good  care  of 
[by  Rebecca  Emerson  Rogers].  Yours  truly  Sarah 

Dear  Daughter  Mary  New  York  May  17th 

We  will  be  loaded  the  19th  and  at  sea  when  you  get  this  letter.  I  hope  to 
hear  from  you  Monday  morning  for  that  is  our  sailing  day.  I  shall  cross  and 
recross  the  ocean  before  I  see  you  again  and  I  never  would  have  left  you  if 
your  Father  had  not  wanted  me  to  go  with  him  so  much.  We  have  three 
men  from  Maine,  our  mate  is  James  Adams  of  Portland;  our  2d  mate  James 
Campbell  of  Cherryfteld,  and  they  appear  to  be  fine  men. 

Sarah  A.  Emerson 

PS.  Mary,  this  is  Sabbath  the  20th,  and  we  shall  go  to  sea  to-morrow; 
we  are  already  to  go  now.  We  have  been  to  church  to-day,  it  was  a  Presby¬ 
terian;  the  church  itself  was  most  splendid  and  the  organ  was  enough  to 
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iaise  you  off  your  seat.  I  have  been  to  your  Uncle  John  [Bl  own  Emerson’s] 
in  Peai  1  Stieet.  Now  I  am  here  on  board  the  Rainbow  bound  away  on  the 
ocean. 

Dear  Mary  Oporto  June  26  1849 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  I  am  well  and  still  in  the  Land  of  the 
living.  We  left  New  York  the  22d  of  May  and  arrived  here  the  22d  — just  a 
month  on  the  passage.  The  first  two  weeks  out  we  had  cold  weather  and  very 
rough  indeed;  the  last  two  weeks  were  very  pleasant,  most  delightful  on  the 
water,  gentle  breezes  and  very  smooth.  I  was  not  seasick  at  all.  When  we  first 
came  out  John  was  very  seasick  but  got  over  it  in  a  few  days  and  now  is  very 
smart. 

We  made  the  Land  early  in  the  morning,  your  Father  discovered  it  first; 
I  thought  it  was  a  cloud.  When  we  came  up  with  it  the  first  building  we  saw 
was  the  convent  of  St.  Clair.  I  had  a  fine  view  of  it  with  the  spyglass  as  we 
sailed  near-by.  We  sailed  along  a  little  farther,  I  sat  on  the  deck  with  the 
spyglass  in  hand  looking  at  everything  and  spied  something  that  looked  like 
a  great  mountain  covered  with  snow;  when  nearer  it  proved  to  be  the  City 
of  Oporto  and  no  way  to  get  to  it  as  we  thought.  A  Flag  and  a  signal  for  a 
1  ilot  was  hoisted  and  soon  saw  a  boat  coming  from  a  little  passage  just  wide 
enough  for  a  vessel  to  pass  in  through  a  sand  bank;  the  boat  came  alongside 
with  the  Pilot  and  fifteen  officers  and  men,  they  boarded  us  and  examined 
the  Vessel’s  papers  and  left.  Then  came  three  other  boats  with  thirty-five 
men  to  take  us  up  to  the  City  which  lay  up  the  river  about  three  miles  and 
now  we  are  unloading  at  the  Queen’s  Wharf  and  just  above  is  Doha  Maria 
Bridge.  It  is  a  beautiful  place;  your  Father  says  he  has  been  to  a  great  many 
places  and  he  never  saw  so  beautiful  a  place  before. 

Good-bye  dear  Children  until  I  see  you  and  accept  this  from  your  Mother. 

Dear  Mary  Oporto  June  30th 

Letters  from  here  go  by  mail  steamer  to  England  before  going  to  America, 
so  I  sent  you  a  lengthy  letter  by  the  Barque  Guilford,  bound  to  New  York. 
The  weather  is  very  fine  and  ripe  fruit  is  abundant.  I  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  it  given  to  me,  also  some  Splendid  Flowers.  We  shall  be  unloaded  Tues¬ 
day  and  as  soon  as  we  get  the  Wine  in  we  shall  be  on  our  way  home;  we  have 
to  do  as  the  Custom  house  Officers  say  in  unloading  and  loading  and  no 
work  is  done  after  three  o’clock.  Your  Father  has  to  endure  a  great  deal  in 
mind  and  body  on  the  water  and  when  in  port  has  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
patience.  In  August  you  write  me  at  New  York,  care  of  Nesmith  and  Walsh. 

Sarah  A.  Emerson 
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The  approach  to  the  winding  fiord-like  estuary  of  the  river  Douro 
then  was  obstructed  by  a  sandy  spit  of  land,  enlarged  by  deposits  of 
silt  washed  down  by  the  current.  About  sixty  miles  up  river  lay  a  hilly 
sheltered  region  where  the  vine  was  cultivated  extensively,  hence  the 
rich  red  wine  known  as  Port,  from  its  being  shipped  at  O  Porto,  ‘the 
port.’ 

My  dear  Daughter  Mary  Oporto  15  July  1849 

I  write  by  Brig  Celestina,  Capt.  Petingill,  bound  for  N.  York,  which  is  to 
Sail  on  the  17  th,  and  I  expect  to  be  ready  to  leave  on  the  19th.  I  hope  the 
Lord  in  his  mercy  will  favor  us  with  a  safe  and  speedy  passage  home  and 
bring  us  again  to  see  our  dearly  beloved  children,  all  well  and  happy.  I  had 
no  idea  of  being  gone  so  long  or  I  should  have  made  different  arrangements 
for  you.  If  you  receive  this  you  will  know,  if  nothing  happens  to  us  that  we 
are  not  far  off.  Tell  Aunt  Rebecca  she  must  not  be  discouraged,  but  pray  for 
our  safe  return  and  be  assured  we  feel  as  anxious  to  get  home  as  you  are  to 
have  us  come.  We  are  and  have  been  well. 

Your  affectionate  Father  William  S.  Emerson 

Dear  Mary 

We  thought  to  have  b'een  on  our  passage  home  before  now  but  our  Cargo 
comes  very  slowly;  on  our  part  we  have  done  all  we  could  to  get  away  but 
our  Merchant  does  as  he  pleases.  I  hope  and  pray  that  we  shall  get  in  at 
N.  York  August  20,  for  I  am  homesick  enough  to  get  out  of  this  place.  When 
Sabbath  conies  the  bells  will  be  ringing,  the  Flags  flying  and  Cannon  rat¬ 
tling,  the  skyrockets  and  drums  beating  and  parties  Sailing  and  the  Feasts; 
it  sickens  me  and  I  want  to  be  home  in  a  Christian  land  and  where  duty 
calls  me.  Yours  truly  Sarah  Emerson 

Aunt  Sarah,  separated  from  her  children  by  the  Western  Ocean,  was 
very  anxious  to  start.  Arrival  followed  before  mid-September,  and  all 
anxiety  was  dispelled  by  letters  from  home. 

Dear  Mother  Boothbay  August  9  1849 

We  are  all  well.  William  has  been  pretty  good  this  summer,  has  been  to 
school  most  of  the  time;  Sister  has  been  a  real  good  girl  to  go  to  school; 
George  Gilman  has  been  a  good  boy,  his  hair  is  hanging  in  curls  around  his 
head;  Charles  Henry  the  best  of  all.  I  was  over  to  Aunt  [Catharine]  Reed’s 
and  I  told  her  that  we  had  a  letter  from  you  and  she  was  so  glad  that  she  said 
that  she  must  take  two  or  three  pinches  of  snuff.  When  you  come  home, 
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come  from  Bath  in  the  Phoenix,  she  runs  here  twice  a  week.  Ben  Blair  sends 
his  love  to  John.  Mary  C.  Emerson 

Aunt  Sarah  and  John  hastened  home  and  for  many,  many  years  a 
picture  of  Oporto  hung  in  his  mother’s  room.  That  was  her  last  voyage 
and  thereafter,  for  any  length  of  time,  she  never  left  Boothbay. 

In  October  the  brig  sailed  for  Bermuda  and,  after  a  stormy  passage 
over  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  landfall  was  pleasing  with  green-clacl  hills 
clothed  with  a  heavy  growth  of  cedar.  This  light  fine-grained  wood  was 
used  extensively  in  boats.  A  description  of  the  islands,  in  1847,  notes: 
‘For  durability  and  sailing  qualities  there  are  no  vessels  that  excel  those 
built  in  Bermuda.’ 

My  dear  Son  New  York  2d  Decbr.  1849 

John  you  must  banish  Idleness  and  do  all  you  can  for  the  family,  obey 
your  Mother  and  you  being  the  eldest  I  hope  you  will  be  a  good  example  for 
your  younger  brothers  and  sisters  to  imitate.  Mr.  Campbell  continues  with 
me  as  first  Mate,  he  is  well  and  often  speaks  about  you.  Win.  S.  Emerson 

Dear  Friend  [John]  New  York  Dec.  6th  1849 

According  to  your  request  I  write  to  let  you  know  my  whereabouts.  My 
health  is  good  as  usual  and  I  am  hearty  as  a  pig.  I  expect  you  are  having  a 
fine  time  amongst  the  Girls  in  Boothbay;  as  for  myself  I  was  as  lonesome  as 
a  hermit  after  you  went  away.  We  have  not  seen  dear  Old  Stocking,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wheeler,  since  you  left  here.  I  expect  that  his  Annah  has  eaten  him 
up.  We  have  made  one  long  voyage  to  Bermuda  and  are  about  to  make  an¬ 
other  with  a  cargo  of  live  beef  and  potatoes.  The  good  brig  Rainbow  has 
been  coppered  which  I  suppose  you  know.  Give  my  regards  to  your  Mother. 

Your  truly  James  Campbell 

The  new  year  found  the  Rainbow  at  Great  Harbour,  Bahamas.  She 
proceeded  to  New  Orleans;  and  illustrative  of  its  shipping,  on  a  single 
day,  there  were  327  vessels  in  port,  about  half  full-rigged  ships.  The 
brig  sailed  for  Philadelphia  and  Boston. 

During  the  summer  the  vessel  carried  a  cargo  of  lumber  from  Rich- 
ibucto,  New  Brunswick,  to  England.  John  accompanied  his  father,  and 
off  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale  a  pilot  guided  them  past  its  bluff  rocky 
point  to  the  Cove  of  Cork.  Obtaining  fresh  provisions  and  mail  at 
Queenstown,  the  voyage  was  resumed  to  discharge  at  Whitehaven, 
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scene  of  John  Paul  Jones’s  attempted  raid  in  1778.  The  next  port  of 
call  was  Beaumaris  in  Wales,  near  the  northern  entrance  of  Menai 
Strait,  where  the  first  King  Edward  constructed  a  castle  on  low  land  so 
that  the  fosse  might  connect  with  the  bay  and  vessels  unload  under  the 
walls.  Passing  southward  through  the  strait,  they  touched  at  Bangor, 
where  gravestones  were  loaded  from  the  Bethesda  slate  quarries,  fa¬ 
mous  for  their  fine-grained  hardness  and  durability.  Some  in  Boothbay 
are  still  in  excellent  condition. 

My  dear  Husband  Boothbay  Oct.  21  1850 

As  Mr.  Greenwood  wrote,  your  Father  died  the  17th  of  June,  and  just 
four  weeks  to  a  day  my  poor  Father  [Alexander  Reed]  expired  and  in  four 
weeks  after  that  Esq.  Maxwell  Reed  died,  so  you  see  we  all  go  one  after  an¬ 
other.  The  children  are  well  and  want  to  see  pa  and  John.  I  haven’t  heard  a 
word  from  him,  or  about  him,  since  he  left  home,  but  from  your  letter  we 
took  it  for  granted  he  was  well. 

In  your  last  you  wrote  me  to  meet  you  in  Boston  but  you  have  to  sail  a 
great  many  miles  and  may  have  fifty  days’  passage,  so  I  don’t  know  when  to 
go.  I  am  sitting  by  the  window  looking  at  vessels  putting  in  for  a  harbour, 
the  wind  North  East,  and  I  wish  I  could  see  you  coming  in,  too.  Methinks 
you  are  a  great  ways  off  trying  to  get  in.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  safe  and  pleas¬ 
ant  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  and  arrive  home  safely,  for  I  long  to  see  you. 

Sarah  A.  Emerson 

During  1851  Captain  Emerson  made  three  rounds  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  the  fall  a  Captain  Wylie  took  the  brig  to  Savannah.  In 
port  at  the  time  was  the  John  Randolph ,  owned  and  operated  there 
and  said  to  have  been  America’s  first  iron  vessel.  Her  plates  were  made 
by  John  Laird  (builder  of  the  Alabama),  and  shipped  to  Savannah, 
where  she  teas  constructed  and  launched  in  1834. 

My  Dear  wife  Port  Casilda,  Trinidad  Cuba  June  17  1852 

I  am  still  detained  at  this  port  waiting  for  my  Cargo  and  I  may  not  be 
ready  for  sea  before  the  25th.  On  my  arrival  at  N.  York  I  shall  expect  letters 
from  you,  directed  to  care  of  Messrs.  Nesmith  and  Sons.  I  am  anxious  to  get 
through  this  voyage  as  soon  as  possible.  Manage  affairs  according  to  the 
best  of  your  good  judgement.  We  are  well.  Wm.  S.  Emerson 

Capt.  Wm.  S.  Emerson  Boothbay  July  13  1852 

Sir— Yours  from  Trinidad  Came  to  hand  and  you  Request  me  to  write  to 
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you  at  N.  York  and  Come  and  take  your  Vessel.  I  Can  Not  Come  very  well 
now  but  if  you  Could  Go  one  Voyage  more,  I  would  Like  then  to  Take  her 
A  Spell.  If  coal  freights  are  good  you  might  get  Coal  and  Come  East. 

Yours  Sami.  M.  Reed 

Captain  Reed  s  suggestion  was  carried  out  by  a  Captain  Plummer, 
then  the  former  took  the  Rainbow  to  the  coral-reefed  shores  of  Cura¬ 
cao.  On  his  return  Emerson  resumed  command,  and  early  in  January 
sailed  from  Boothbay  for  the  West  Indies,  in  which  trade  he  continued 
until  July  1853,  when  Captain  Samuel  M.  Dodge  took  the  brig  to 
Georgia  lor  timbei  for  the  shipyards  of  Boston  and  Portsmouth. 

Dear  son  John  Boothbay  July  24  1853 

I  hope  you  will  be  very  careful  of  yourself  and  not  get  sick;  it  will  not  be 
prudent  to  be  exposed  to  the  night  air  nor  sleep  where  the  dew  falls.  I  got 
home  on  the  Fourth  and  have  just  finished  getting  in  the  hay.  The  ship¬ 
builders  are  prosecuting  their  business  with  alacrity  and  I  hope  they  do  a 
good  business,  but  I  think  the  prospects  look  rather  dark  for  them  to  make 
much  this  Yeai.  W.  S.  Emerson 

My  dear  John 

We  are  well  at  home.  The  weather  here  is  cool  and  pleasant;  where  you 
aie  I  suppose  it  is  unhealthy.  I  hope  you  will  be  careful  and  not  get  the  fever, 
that  is  what  I  feel  the  most  afraid  of,  for  I  think  you  will  be  faithful  in  your 
duties.  I  heai  you  are  chief  mate  of  a  Brig,  I  think  that  is  cjuite  a  respectable 
office  foi  my  boy  at  your  early  age,  and  I  hope  you  will  perform  your  task 
cheei fully  and  faithfully  and  learn  enough  this  voyage  to  take  charge  of  a 
vessel  bound  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Willis  Carlisle  went  one  trip  with 
Capt.  Race,  since  that  he  has  been  at  home  walking  round  with  Lottie 
Adams.  [Carlisle  died  that  fall,  aged  twenty-three.]  Your  Father  is  walking 
the  room  with  a  pretty  little  boy  in  his  arms  [Ralph],  three  months  old; 
and  you  write  every  chance  you  have.  Your  Mother 

Dear  Father  St.  Marys  August  24  1853 

I  received  youi  lettei  to-day  and  was  very  glad  to  get  news  from  home,  as  I 
am  about  tired  of  this  long  voyage.  We  arrived  down  to  St.  Marys  to-day  and 
shall  proceed  to  sea  the  first  opportunity.  Coming  down  river  we  carried 
away  our  Jib  Boom  that  had  been  in  use  six  years,  but  have  rigged  it  for 
temporary  use  to  Boston.  I  have  done  my  best  to  look  out  for  the  Rainbow 
this  voyage  but  everything  seems  to  work  right  ahead.  As  it  happens  we  have 
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a  good  crew.  I  have  not  been  sick  since  we  left  New  York,  it  is  healthy  here 
and  no  one  from  the  vessel  has  been  sick  while  here.  John  B.  Emerson 

My  Dear  wife  Poitsmouth  Oct.  12  1853 

With  great  reluctance  I  am  compelled  to  take  charge  of  the  Rainbow 
again.  I  wanted  to  be  at  home  till  you  were  comfortably  provided  for  winter. 
If  I  live  I  do  not  think  I  shall  follow  the  sea  much  longer,  the  more  I  stay  at 
home  the  harder  it  is  to  break  the  tie  that  binds  me  to  you.  I  have  sent 
Woodbridge  Clifford  a  check  for  $243,  and  you  will  pay  Marshal  Smith 
Forty-eight  dollars  earnings  1/3  Brig  Rainbow.  1  am  going  out  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  Ballast  and  shall  take  a  coal  freight  to  Portland,  if  I  can  obtain  one 
at  a  fair  rate.  John  is  well.  You  will  write  me  how  you  like  a  Widow’s  life. 

Adieu  my  love,  adieu.  Wm.  S.  Emerson 

In  November  the  Rainbow  entered  Boston  in  company  with  the 
fine  packet  ship  Daniel  Webster,  and  ten  days  later,  coal  discharged, 
departed  for  Boothbay  as  the  new  ship  Don  Quixote  sailed  for  San 
Francisco.  Since  the  next  voyage  was  disastrous,  it  is  described  in  de¬ 
tail.  Cases  of  salt  fish  and  sliooks  (3948)  helped  to  make  up  the  cargo 
under  deck  and  the  brig  proceeded  to  Hodgdon’s  Mills  for  a  deck  load 
of  lumber  and  sailed  shortly  before  Christmas. 

To  my  Dear  wife  and  Children  Havana  Jan)  .211 854 

By  the  time  you  receive  this  I  presume  you  will  despair  of  ever  hearing 
from  me  again,  but  thanks  to  God  I  am  permitted  to  address  you  and  the 
account  I  have  to  give  is  melancholy  indeed.  Nothing  occurred  after  I  left 
home  worthy  of  notice  until  the  24th  of  December  at  8  a.m.  I  was  scudding 
in  a  tremendous  Gale  from  NNW.  and  received  a  sea  inboard  that  took  the 
round  house,  two  men  at  the  wheel,  broke  the  wheel  post  off,  split  a  plank 
off  the  cabin-house,  stove  in  the  cabin  window  shutters,  broke  the  trysail- 
mast  off  and  hove  us  on  our  beam  ends.  The  deck  load,  cook  house,  boat, 
Trysail  and  everything  from  deck  were  taken  from  me.  The  cabin  was 
half-full  of  water  with  Stores,  clothing  and  everything  in  it  mixed  together 
in  the  water.  Most  painful  of  all  to  relate:  two  men,  Robert  Osborne  and 
Ebenezcr  Albce,  were  never  seen  after.  Albee  was  at  the  wheel  and  a  man 
named  Blair  with  him.  Osborne  was  standing  by  the  Main  Rigging.  Blair 
by  some  means  or  other  got  lodged  in  some  rubbish  to  leewai  d.  I  hauled 
him  out  badly  injured  and  unable  to  do  anything  the  whole  passage.  1  hat 
Gale  lasted  two  or  three  days,  blowing  with  tremendous  fury. 
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After  that  was  over  and  on  the  southern  limits  of  the  stream  we  took  an¬ 
other  from  SSE.,  blowing  with  unabated  fury  for  four  or  five  days,  then 
Calm  and  then  another  Gale  from  SW.  which  lasted  four  days,  all  of  the 
time  in  the  Gulf  stream  till  I  was  in  Long.  6o°  30',  Lat.  37 0  30'.  Fifteen  days 
out  I  was  farther  from  my  port  of  destination  than  when  I  left  home, 
twenty-one  days  out  I  passed  Bermuda  to  the  Eastward  and  thirty  days  out 
I  arrived  off  the  Morro,  thirty-one  days  into  a  safe  harbour. 

I  am  really  thankful  that  it  is  no  worse  than  it  is,  for  I  had  my  doubts  that 
I  should  ever  see  you  again.  For  the  last  twenty  days  we  had  to  live  on  dough 
and  butter,  our  small  stores  were  spoiled  and  we  had  no  chance  to  Cook  be¬ 
cause  the  apparatus  was  lost.  At  the  height  of  my  trouble  I  dreamed  that 
little  George  was  with  me  and  I  awoke  with  the  impression  that  something 
had  happened  to  him.  It  made  me  feel  very  bad.  The  Mail  boat  leaves  in 
the  morning.  Affectionately  Your  Husband  Wm.  S.  Emerson 

It  was  a  sad  Christmas  on  the  Rainbow .  Little  was  said,  for  the  storm 
and  the  precarious  situation  of  the  short-handed  crew  left  no  time  for 
mourning;  nevertheless  the  sudden  disappearance  and  death  of  the 
men  cast  a  gloom  over  all.  Albee,  aged  nineteen,  lived  at  Wiscasset; 
Osborne,  twenty-four,  was  a  native  of  Bath  but  a  resident  of  Boothbay. 

In  that  same  storm  and  also  in  the  Gulf  Stream  the  steamship  San 
Francisco,  bound  to  California  with  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  was 
wrecked  ‘by  a  single  wave  sweeping  the  deck  from  stem  to  stern,  car¬ 
rying  away  the  masts,  destroying  the  machinery  and  hurrying  into  a 
premature  death  199  officers  and  soldiers,’  wrote  a  Frenchman,  Figuier. 
The  survivors  were  rescued  by  the  ships  Antarctic ,  Kilby  and  the 
T hree  Bells. 

My  Dear  wife  Havana  5th  Feb.  1 854 

An  opportunity  of  writing  you  by  the  U.  S.  Mail  steamer  Isabel,  I  im¬ 
prove.  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  called  upon  during  the  short  period  of  my  ex¬ 
istence  in  this  world  to  witness  such  weather  as  I  had  on  my  passage  out.  I 
have  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for,  as  I  understand  there  are  five  or  six 
vessels  that  sailed  from  Boston  and  N.  York  about  the  time  I  left  home, 
bound  here  and  have  not  yet  arrived.  The  brig  Onward,  Capt.  Tibbetts,  is 
here  from  Bath,  but  I  could  not  learn  much  about  home  from  him. 

I  was  detained  here  twelve  days  before  I  got  clear  of  my  outward  Cargo 
and  have  engaged  to  load  for  Boston  with  sugar  at  $1.50  per  box  cigars  at 
25  cents  per  M.  and  molasses  on  deck  at  $3  per  hogshead.  I  hope  to  pay 
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$1900  freight  home.  On  arrival  I  should  be  very  happy  to  find  you  and 
John  there.  When  he  has  had  proper  experience  I  trust  he  will  be  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  do  business  understanding^.  I  hope  it  may  be  God's  will  that  we  all 
may  meet  again.  W.  S.  Emerson 

My  Dear  wife  Havana  12th  Feb.  1854 

On  this  lovely  Sunday  morning  I  am  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  a 
blessing  I  desire  to  be  thankful  for;  but  am  disappointed  by  delayed  sailing. 
I  have  completed  filling  the  hold  and  am  detained  waiting  for  my  deck  load, 
to  come  from  an  out  port,  but  expect  to  be  ready  for  sea  by  the  15th  and 
shall  proceed  to  Boston  with  all  haste.  W.  S.  Emerson 

At  that  time  there  was  more  or  less  enmity  on  the  part  of  Spanish 
officials  in  Cuba  toward  the  United  States,  partly  because  Franklin 
Pierce  advocated  in  his  inaugural  address  annexation  of  Cuba,  a  meas¬ 
ure  favored  by  the  South  on  account  of  slavery.  Soon  after  the  Rain¬ 
bow  sailed  the  American  steamship  Black  Warrior  was  seized  in  Ha¬ 
vana  harbor  by  local  authorities.  The  incident  threatened  war,  and 
Southerners  made  use  of  it  to  obtain  the  island  from  Spain,  but  were 
opposed  and  checked  by  the  North.  The  steamer  was  released,  and  in 
1859  was  wrecked  on  Rockaway  Beach. 

Meantime  at  Boothbay  John  noted  that  the  brig  had  been  spoken 
nearing  port,  left  school  and  hastened  to  Boston  to  relieve  his  father 
while  he  visited  home.  On  return  he  wrote: 

The  Rainbow  had  not  done  much  at  loading  when  I  arrived,  but  I  am 
now  loaded  and  shall  be  ready  to  sail  as  soon  as  1  can  obtain  a  crew  and  get 
clear  from  the  custom  house.  Seamen  are  remarkably  scarce,  wages  are  high 
and  provisions  likewise.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  take  Ben  Blair  with  me. 
May  God  protect  you  and  grant  me  a  speedy  and  prosperous  voyage  and  a 
safe  return  home. 

My  Dearest  wife  Sagua  la  Grande  May  7  1854 

We  will  be  ready  for  sea  in  a  few  days.  I  have  completed  loading  my 
Cargo  under  deck  and  my  deck  load  is  to  come  on  board  to-morrow,  and  I 
hope  for  a  safe  and  speedy  passage  to  Boston.  1  shall  not  sail  before  the  12th, 
and  am  in  hopes  to  arrive  by  the  25th.  This  warm  weather  here  I  wish  to 
exchange  for  a  more  bracing  air.  I  have  written  James  Bliss  to  effect  in¬ 
surance  on  my  part  of  Freight  of  $1000,  on  my  part  of  the  Rainbow,  $900. 
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I  am  very  anxious  to  see  you  all  and  shall  expect  to  meet  you  in  Boston. 

John  is  well  and  takes  Great  pleasure  in  sailing  in  the  boat  on  Sunday. 

Win.  S.  Emerson 

Alter  arrival  the  brig  was  chartered  to  proceed  to  Turks  Islands  for 
a  cargo  of  salt.  They  take  their  name  from  a  species  of  cactus  having 
the  appearance  of  a  turbaned  head.  Composed  of  coral  and  sand  forma¬ 
tion,  the  only  two  of  any  size  are  Grand  Turk  and  Salt  Cay,  which  has 
a  good  harbor. 

I 

i  ■ 

Dear  wife  Boston  June  6,  1854 

I  am  now  ready  for  sea  and  if  the  wind  had  been  favorable  should  have 
sailed  to-day.  I  hope  I  shall  have  a  safe  and  speedy  passage  and  safe  return 
to  the  Embrace  ol  those  I  love.  There  is  so  much  confusion  here  that  I  can 
hardly  tell  what  to  write  but  I  hope  you  are  comfortable  in  your  own  Domi¬ 
cile  enjoying  comforts  that  are  not  to  be  enjoyed  anywhere  but  in  the  heart 
of  your  family.  You  must  bid  gloom  and  melancholy  begone  and  be  cheer¬ 
ful  and  you  and  your  children  will  be  happier,  and  it  will  be  a  source  of 
happiness  to  Your  Faithful  and  Affectionate  Husband. 

William  S.  Emerson 

While  loading  at  Salt  Cay  Captain  Emerson  was  taken  ill,  and  not 
recovering  sufficiently  he  placed  John  in  command  and  they  sailed  for 
Boston. 

Dear  Mother  Monday  24th  July 

We  arrived  this  morning  and  the  news  which  I  am  obliged  to  convey  to 
you  is  of  the  most  melancholy  nature.  My  kind  and  indulgent  Father  is  no 
more.  He  died  Sunday  morning  about  three  o’clock  the  9th  of  July,  five 
days  out  from  Turks  Islands.  It  is  hard,  very  hard  indeed,  to  think  that  it  is 
so  but  it  is  and  we  must  bear  it  with  as  much  fortitude  as  we  possess.  I  am 
left  to  bear  the  affliction  with  you  and  I  hope  that  you  are  aware  that  I 
possess  the  deepest  affection  for  you,  and  it  shall  be  my  aim  to  be  a  comfort 
to  you  as  long  as  we  are  in  the  world  together. 

God  only  knows  what  I  have  suffered  since  he  died  by  having  to  perform 
his  duty  as  master,  also  my  own  as  mate.  I  cannot  look  on  any  part  of  the 
Rainbow  without  seeing  something  that  reminds  me  of  my  noble  Father, 
for  we  have  been  away  from  home  together  the  most  of  the  time  the  last  six 
years.  Little  did  I  think  when  you  and  Father  were  on  board  in  Boston 
that  it  was  the  last  time  that  we  three  would  be  together  again.  The  day 
after  he  died  I  had  the  remains  buried  temporarily  in  the  cargo  of  salt  and  I 
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humbly  pray  they  are  in  good  preservation  to  send  home,  for  I  never  could 
have  survived  the  awful  sight  of  seeing  him  buried  in  the  ocean. 

Jno.  B.  Emerson 

The  dead  Captain’s  old  friend,  James  Bliss,  was  of  great  assistance 
to  John  in  his  misfortune,  and  the  friendship  for  the  older  man  settled 
on  the  son.  He  went  home  and  after  the  funeral  the  owners  of  the  brig 
decided,  despite  his  youth,  to  place  him  in  command.  Assuming  the 
responsibilities  of  master  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  John  became  careful 
and  resourceful  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  his  successful  career  as  a 
shipmaster. 

Dear  Mother  Boston  August  1854 

I  have  been  very  busy  since  I  returned  and  found  everything  as  I  left  it. 
The  owner  of  the  cargo  refused  the  salt  on  account  of  my  burying  a  corpse 
in  it,  but  has  accepted  it  and  makes  out  163  lihd.  Damaged,  on  which  he 
claims  a  discount.  It  remains  unsettled.  [The  custom  house  took  off  the 
duty  on  the  salt.]  I  am  going  to  sail  to-morrow  for  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  to 
load  coal  for  Boston  and  shall  be  about  a  month  performing  the  trip.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  all  strangers.  Charles  Adams  had  shipped  before  I  got  here, 
otherwise  he  would  have  gone.  Jno.  b.  Emerson 

Dear  Mother  Sydney  August  18,  1854 

We  arrived  in  this  port  yesterday  after  a  good  passage  of  four  days  from 
Boston,  and  shall  have  to  wait  ten  days  for  our  turn  to  load,  which  is  dis¬ 
couraging  since  1  was  assured  of  good  despatch.  However,  the  detention  is 
less  than  at  Pictou  six  years  ago.  What  has  happened  to  us  this  summer  sinks 
me  right  down,  but  I  shall  have  to  weather  it  if  I  can.  There  has  been  a  very 
severe  gale  of  wind  from  NE,  this  being  a  very  good  harbour  it  did  not  do 
any  damage.  I  may  go  home  after  arriving  in  Boston  in  pursuit  of  a  Mate. 
I  think  I  can  get  Milton  Sawyer,  if  he  is  at  home  and  his  Father  has  not  got 
a  vessel.  Jno.  B.  Emerson 

Referring  to  the  French  at  the  Saint  Johns  in  1 562,  Francis  Parkman 
wrote  in  part:  ‘On  the  next  morning,  the  first  of  May,  they  found  them¬ 
selves  off  the  mouth  of  a  great  river.  Riding  at  anchor  on  a  sunny  sea, 
they  lowered  their  boats,  crossed  the  bar  that  obstructed  the  entrance, 
and  floated  on  a  basin  of  deep  and  sheltered  water.’ 

Dear  Mother  Jacksonville  Bar  October  20  1854 

I  made  a  harbour  in  this  port  yesterday  in  a  severe  gale  of  wind  from  NE, 
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which  blew  on  shore  and  feel  thankful  I  have  escaped  the  danger  of  a  lee 
shore.  I  was  seventeen  days  coming  out  with  head  winds  and  stormy  weath¬ 
er;  shall  proceed  to  St.  Marys  the  first  chance  and  get  loaded  and  home  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  understand  by  the  pilot  that  is  very  sickly  in  St.  Marys 
with  the  Yellow  Fever,  but  I  do  not  fear  it  much  as  I  am  not  going  to  the 
Town  to  load.  I  hear  that  it  is  surmised  in  Boothbay:  ‘That  boy  will  lose  that 
Brig.’  I  wish  I  had  some  of  those  wonderful  folks  to  show  me.  Inform  Mr. 
[M.]  Smith  of  my  whereabouts.  I  shall  write  from  St.  Mary’s  where  I  hope  to 
hear  from  home.  J.  B.  Emerson 

Dear  Mother  St.  Marys  Nov.  5  1854 

On  arrival,  after  being  wind  bound  ten  days,  I  called  on  my  consignees 
for  the  cargo  that  I  chartered  for  in  Boston,  but  they  had  lost  all  their  Boys 
[slaves]  and  could  not  furnish  a  cargo;  so  I  canceled  the  Charter  Party  and 
took  up  with  Timber  at  eleven  dollars  per  M.  and  small  stowage  at  ten. 
When  loaded  I  shall  write  again. 

They  have  had  a  real  scourge  here  with  Yellow  Fever  with  about  three 
deaths  in  every  Family  and  in  some  Families  all  have  died.  I  would  give  any¬ 
thing  if  I  could  only  go  home  and  go  to  school  this  winter,  but  there  has 
been  a  great  change  with  us  since  last  year.  Then  I  had  a  Father  loved  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him  and  who  was  an  honor  to  us  all. 

Affectionately  John  B.  Emerson 

Dear  Sister  Mary  St.  Marys  Nov.  15  1854 

We  shall  be  loaded  soon  to  sail  for  Boston.  The  Brig  Baron  de  Castine 
loaded  at  the  same  Mill  that  we  are  at,  the  Captain’s  name  was  Lufkin  and 
had  his  wife  with  him.  I  had  some  good  times  on  board  while  they  were 
here,  and  they  were  well  acquainted  with  Parson  [Jonathan]  Adams  and 
family.  I  expect  that  I  shall  find  it  cold  and  stormy  on  the  passage  home. 
Send  my  overcoat  and  all  Arguses  to  Boston  without  fail.  When  we  arrive 
I  expect  I  can  leave  my  business  and  go  home  and  see  you  all.  I  should  like 
to  see  Ben  [Blair]  and  Charlie  McCobb.  John  B.  Emerson 

Marshal  Smith  Esq.,  Boothbay  Boston  January  11  1855 

Dear  Sir,  I  am  now  ready  to  sail  for  Trinidad  de  Cuba.  I  am  chartered 
out  and  back  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  per  hlul.  of  1 10  gals,  for  molasses,  foreign 
port  charges  paid.  I  hope  to  perform  the  voyage  in  sixty  days.  Shall  prob¬ 
ably  get  good  despatch  there  since  they  are  in  a  great  hurry  for  the  molasses. 
My  freight  amounted  to  $993  and  a  part  of  it  I  have  turned  in  on  repairs  of 
$400,  and  sent  my  accounts  to  Mr.  Clifford  at  Edgecomb. 
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When  at  home  I  consulted  him  about  the  Rainbow's  bottom  and  he  said 
he  would  see  his  brother  about  it;  they  thought  it  best  to  have  her  coppered 
.  again.  I  took  her  on  the  ways  and  found  the  copper  very  bad,  but  had  it 
patched  considerably  so  that  I  think  it  will  run  until  spring.  I  should  have 
had  her  stripped  but  it  was  a  very  bad  time  of  year  to  do  anything  to  a  vessel 
and  I  could  not  have  it  done  with  the  old  copper  less  than  a  $1000,  which 
would  have  been  a  very  expensive  job.  Respectfully 

John  B.  Emerson 

Captain  John  used  his  schoolbooks  at  sea,  and  on  January  twenty- 
sixth  he  wrote  on  the  flyleaf  of  Weld’s  English  Grammar : 

When  I  look  at  this  Book  it  reminds  me  of  many  pleasant  times  which  are 
past  and  gone  and  are  never  to  be  recalled  again  only  by  memory.  Often, 
very  often  in  the  lone  night  watch  far  on  the  dark  blue  ocean,  my  imagina¬ 
tion  carries  me  back  to  the  schoolroom,  where  I  see  many  merry  faces  which 
are  familiar  as  schoolmates  and  friends  and  the  stern  master  tending  to  his 
many  duties.  How  I  wish  I  could  have  the  pleasure  of  going  to  school  again 
and  how  little  did  I  value  it  when  the  pleasure  was  granted  me.  Oh,  if  I  only 
were  on  that  front  seat  in  the  old  schoolhouse  with  that  amiable  class  and 
the  attentive  teacher,  Mr.  Brookings! 

The  following  day  the  brig  was  off  Bermuda,  and  seventeen  days  out 
spoke  the  bark  Emigrant,  bound  to  New  Orleans.  After  a  calm  passage 
of  twenty-six  days  anchor  was  dropped  near  the  brig  Hesperus  in  Port 
Casilda.  In  March  the  Rainbow  sailed  with  a  cargo  of  47,170  gallons 
of  molasses,  a  two-day  run  carried  her  to  Cape  San  Antonio,  and  except 
the  topsail-yard  carried  away  in  a  squall  nothing  unusual  occurred  on 
the  passage  to  Boston. 

In  April  the  brig  was  chartered  by  William  McGilvery,  of  Searsport, 
for  a  voyage  from  Boston,  with  twenty-five  running  lay  days  to  dis¬ 
charge  and  load  in  Cardenas,  and  back  to  a  port  of  discharge  north  of 
Hatteras.  Other  round  trips  followed,  one  to  Guayama,  Puerto  Rico, 
thence  to  Saint  Marys  River  and  to  Boston  in  mid-December.  Wintry 
weather  forced  shelter  in  Holmes’s  Hole,  now  Vineyard  Haven.  Some¬ 
one  remarked:  ‘Still,  there  is  reason  to  wish  Martha  had  planted  her 
vineyard  elsewhere,  or  that  Mr.  Holmes  had  better  protected  his  hole 
against  “the  wind  that  bloweth  where  it  listeth.”  ’  In  a  nor  easter  the 
brig  rounded  the  lee  shore  of  Cape  Cod  and  arrived  New  Year’s,  1856. 
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Capt.  Emerson,  of  Brig  Rainbow  Boston  Feby.  18th  1856 

Your  vessel  being  now  ready  for  sea,  you  will  proceed  with  all  reasonable 
despatch  to  Port  Praya,  Cape  de  Verde,  and  on  your  arrival  there  report 
yourself  to  the  naval  storekeeper,  or  to  the  Commanding  officer  of  any 
United  States  vessel  of  war,  which  may  be  present,  and  deliver  to  either  of 
them  the  stores  shipped  on  board  your  vessel  by  the  Navy  Department.  . 

I  desire  you  to  advise  with  the  Commanding  officer  of  the  United  States 
ship  there  present,  whose  better  acquaintance  with  the  coast  will  be  of  use 
to  you.  .  .  .  Wishing  you  a  pleasant  and  successful  voyage,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours  N.  W.  Coffin 

Outward  bound  the  usual  March  gales  were  encountered,  and  while 
hove  to  a  sea  carried  away  the  boat,  flooded  the  cabin  and  lost  a  man 
overboard.  The  mountainous  Pico  da  San  Antonia  was  sighted  and 
anchor  let  go  in  Porto  Praya,  rendezvous  of  American  naval  vessels  en¬ 
gaged  in  suppressing  the  inhuman  slave  trade.  Present  were  the  sailing 
sloop  of  war  Jamestown,  flagship  of  Commodore  Thomas  Crabbe,  and 
the  brig  Dolphin  (later  burned  at  Norfolk  to  prevent  capture  by  South¬ 
erners).  He  ordered  a  survey  of  cargo  and  20,000  pounds  of  bread  were 
found  damaged  by  sea-water;  the  rest  was  discharged  on  board  the 
Jamestown. 

For  a  return  cargo  of  salt  the  Rainbow  proceeded  to  Isle  Sal,  a  flat- 
surfaced  island  of  the  Cabo  Verde  group,  which  appears  on  the  earliest 
map  of  America  by  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  a  shipmate  of  Columbus  on  his 
second  voyage  to  the  new  world.  The  following  May  the  brig  arrived 
off  Boston  in  company  with  the  ship  Golden  Eagle. 

Without  delay  a  charter  party  was  signed  for  a  trip  to  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo  for  ‘a  full  cargo  of  Logwood,  Coffee  or  other  merchandise  at 
Gonaives.  The  cargo  to  be  received  at  the  wharf,  the  charterers  fur¬ 
nishing  Lighters  and  paying  all  expenses  of  loading  and  discharging 
same.  If  Mahogany  Logs  are  shipped  the  charterers  are  to  furnish  dogs 
and  deliver  the  rafts  in  the  water  afloat.’ 

Dear  Mother  Boston  June  20,  1856 

I  am  now  ready  for  sea  and  shall  sail  the  first  chance.  The  flour  for  you  will 
go  on  the  Governor,  the  rest  by  Capt.  Orne.  I  enclose  check  on  Mariners 
Bank  for  $125,  earnings  of  the  Rainbow.  Brother  William  gets  along  first- 
rate,  he  will  make  a  smart  fellow.  You  must  take  care  of  yourself.  Good-Bye. 

J.  B.  Emerson 
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On  arrival  at  Gonaives  one  of  several  vessels  in  port  was  the  brig 
Howard,  Captain  John  Race.  It  was  hot  and  unhealthy,  and  yellow 
fever  was  rampant.  While  there  Captain  Emerson  had  a  mild  case  of 
fever,  but  on  putting  to  sea  he  soon  recovered.  Eleven  days  out  William 
was  stricken,  and  for  a  week  was  very  sick.  John  stood  by  his  dying- 
brother  s  side  until,  overcome  by  care  and  sorrow,  he  gave  way  to 
others.  It  was  mid-August,  they  were  within  five  days’  sail  of  Boston, 
and  the  Captain  decided  against  burial  at  sea.  The  crew  were  sympa¬ 
thetic  by  actions  rather  than  by  words  and  attended  to  duties  without 
grumbling. 

My  Dear  John  Boothbay  August  17  1856 

I  am  thinking  it  is  about  time  for  you  to  be  in  Boston.  I  received  your 
kind  letter  as  you  were  leaving,  also  yours  from  Gonaives,  July  15th.  I  want 
you  to  come  home  without  tail  to  see  us  and,  if  you  wish,  let  William  keep 
ship  until  you  go  back  and  then  he  must  come  home  and  go  to  school,  if 
your  lives  are  spared  to  come  home  again. 

Your  Uncle  Joseph  made  us  a  visit  and  we  are  looking  for  Thomas  this 
week  [brothers  of  W.  S.  Emerson].  I  miss  and  mourn  your  Father  I  look  out 
upon  the  sea  and  think  how  many  times  he  has  sailed  out  of  this  Harbour 
and  Returned  again,  and  how  many  days  I  have  watched  for  the  pleasure 
ol  his  coming.  It  is  the  Sabbath,  the  day  I  grieve,  one  of  my  gloomy  days  and 
can’t  write  anything  to  cheer  and  animate  you.  Your  Mother 

On  arrival  the  brig  was  quarantined  by  a  port  regulation  effective  in 
1854.  It  was  a  sad  home-coming  for  the  youthful  Captain,  and  on  a 
quiet  Sunday  afternoon  the  boy  of  sixteen  was  laid  at  rest  beside  his 
father  in  the  village  cemetery.  As  these  lines  are  penned  a  boyish 
serious-looking  face  looks  down  from  an  old-fashioned  oval  frame  upon 
the  writer. 

From  sunny  Spain  came  a  message  to  Aunt  Sarah  from  a  sea-captain’s 
wife,  Esther  K.  Miller:  ‘I  remember  well  how  William  looked  that 
morning  he  left  his  dear  home  never  to  see  it  again,  but  little  did  I 
think  it  would  be  the  last  time  I  should  see  his  smiling  face.  Poor  Mary 
cried  and  said  she  hated  to  have  him  go  but  his  hopes  were  high  and 
bright.  I  think  Captain  Emerson  has  had  trouble  that  few  men  of  his 
age  have  experienced.’  He  had  no  heart  to  go  to  sea  that  summer  and 
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autumn,  and  a  Captain  Small  took  the  Rainbow  out  on  another  round 
trip  to  Gonaives,  then  John  rejoined  his  brig. 

Sister  Mary  Boston  Sunday  Decbr.  7  1856 

I  think  of  you  often  in  your  lonely  situation.  I  shall  commence  loading 
to-morrow  for  Matanzas,  Cuba,  which  will  take  some  time  for  freight 
comes  very  slowly.  In  about  ten  days  after  I  sail  I  want  you  to  write  me  in 
care  of  my  consignees  there  all  that  is  going  on  in  Boothbay.  I  want  to  know 
all  about  angels  and  you  must  do  all  you  can  for  me.  You  are  not  aware  how 
cheering  it  is  to  get  a  letter  from  home.  Lyman  Sargent  was  on  board  and 
stayed  overnight.  Give  my  love  to  Mother,  God  bless  her. 

Your  loving  Brother  John  B.  Emerson 

Sister  Mary  Matanzas  Feb.  1  1857 

I  take  pleasure  informing  you  of  our  safe  arrival  and  good  health.  We 
arrived  in  this  port  the  25th  ultimo,  after  a  rough  passage  of  nineteen  days. 
After  leaving  Boston  we  experienced  a  tremendous  gale  of  wind  from  NW 
which  lasted  five  days  during  which  we  scud  until  in  Latitude  310  N., 
Longitude  62°  40'  W.,  after  which  we  had  mixture  of  gales  and  moderate 
weather.  We  are  now  about  discharged.  This  is  a  fine  sunshiny  day.  My  love 
to  Mother  and  I  want  her  to  make  herself  as  happy  as  the  past  will  permit 
and  not  worry  about  me: 

‘For  there  is  a  little  bird  up  aloft 
That  always  looks  out  for  poor  Jack.' 

Wednesday.  I  have  not  as  yet  chartered  [for  New  York].  Freights  are  very 
scarce  at  present  but  a  prospect  of  revival  exists  on  arrival  of  the  steamer 
from  the  United  States,  and  I  hope  she  will  bring  a  letter  for  me.  I  wish  I 
were  with  you  all  in  my  good  old  home.  John  B.  Emerson 

Brig  Rainbow 

Dear  Mother  Havana  May  1857 

Since  my  arrival  [from  South  Carolina]  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  you  were 
well.  I  have  had  plenty  of  company  here.  Capt.  [Robert]  Montgomery  lay 
alongside  of  us  all  the  time.  Capt.  [Amos]  Nichols,  of  Bark  David  Nichols, 
a  true  friend  of  mine,  was  taken  yesterday  with  the  Yellow  Fever  and  now 
lies  at  the  point  of  death.  [Died  May  31.]  He  is  a  very  promising  young  man 
of  twenty-one  years  of  age  — belongs  to  Searsport.  I  shall  sail  for  and  write 
from  Cardenas.  My  love  to  all  at  home.  Your  Affectionate  Son 

John  B.  Emerson 
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On  return  to  New  York  in  June,  John  relinquished  his  command  to 
a  Captain  Patterson  who  voyaged  to  Georgetown,  South  Carolina.  Mis¬ 
fortune  followed  in  September:  first,  the  brig  grounded  on  the  bar 
leaving  port;  secondly,  first  officer  George  Boutelle,  of  Edgecomb,  died 
on  board,  aged  twenty-eight;  and  finally,  at  North  Island,  the  chains 
parted  in  a  gale  and  the  vessel  drifted  through  breakers  upon  the 
beach,  firmly  imbedded  in  sand.  After  days  of  arduous  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  she  was  freed  and  towed  back  to  Georgetown,  where  wreckers 
were  awarded  fifty  per  cent  of  the  gross  value  of  vessel  and  cargo.  John, 
in  brig  Tempest,  commented:  ‘I  think  it  would  have  been  better  for 
all  concerned  if  the  Rainbow  had  been  lost  entirely.’ 

Thereafter  Captains  Matthews,  Huff  and  Giles  commanded.  In  1858 
Matthews  lost  part  of  his  deck  load  off  Havana,  inbound  from  Wis- 
casset;  in  i860  Huff  was  eleven  days  north  of  Hatteras  with  head  winds, 
unable  to  make  Sandy  Hook  from  Cuba;  and  in  March  the  next  year 
the  Rainbow  was  lost  under  the  following  circumstances: 


After  a  coastwise  trip  from  Maine  to  Texas,  Captain  Eleazer  Giles 
sailed  from  New  York  for  Havana  and  soon  after  Nicholas  Sleeper, 
reefing  sail  in  a  gale,  fell  from  the  foreyard  and  was  lost.  Five  days  out 
the  maintopsail  split  in  a  nor’easter  and  a  sea  shipped  which  stove  the 
lee  bulwarks  and  boat  and  washed  the  deck  load  overboard.  The  brig 
was  hove  to  and  a  drag  or  sea-anchor  put  out  on  the  larboard  bow, 
nevertheless  she  labored  heavily  and  began  to  leak.  Constant  efforts  at 
the  pumps  failed  to  keep  her  free.  On  the  ninth  day  brig  M.  T.  Ells¬ 
worth,  of  Windsor,  Captain  J.  Lawrence,  took  off  all  hands  and  landed 
them  at  Cardenas,  thence  to  New  York  in  brig  Darien. 

The  Rainbow  was  abandoned  in  latitude  about  thirty-five  degrees, 
longitude  sixty-nine,  with  three  feet  of  water  in  the  hold.  Although 
the  brig  weathered  severe  gales  during  her  thirteen  years’  career, 
toward  the  end  she  was  considered  an  unlucky  vessel.  To-day  there  re¬ 
main  as  mementos  of  the  Rainbow,  so  closely  identified  with  the  Em¬ 
erson  family,  a  gilded  stern  letter,  bronze  hinges,  the  first  log  book, 
ship  accounts,  and  a  sea-stained  century-old  Bible,  a  silent  witnesss  of 
storms  and  death  at  sea. 
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SARAH  AND  MARY  EMERSON 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


VESSELS  AND  VOYAGES  OF  THE  EMERSONS 

[continued] 

In  the  fall  of  1855  a  superior  bark  of  530  tons  named  Windward,  con¬ 
structed  by  Stephen  Sargent  and  Moses  R.  White,  was  launched  at 
Boothbay  for  the  account  of  Peter  Lennox  and  Son  and  others  of  Wis- 
casset,  her  home  port.  Sewall  S.  Wylie  owned  a  master’s  share,  and  her 
maiden  voyage  in  January  was  from  Portland  to  Havana.  He  made  two 
summer-time  passages  from  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick,  to  Ardrossan 
and  to  Waterford,  ports  in  the  British  Isles,  visited  the  Mediterranean, 
returned  home  with  coal  from  Cardiff,  and  in  May  of  1858  arrived  in 
New  York  from  Bordeaux. 

Then  and  there  John  B.  Emerson  took  command,  retained  first  of¬ 
ficer  D.  C.  Sparks,  of  Phippsburg,  and  sailed  with  general  cargo  to 
Sombrero,  a  small  low-lying  island  in  the  West  Indies,  resembling  a 
Mexican  hat  or  sombrero.  He  crossed  to  London  and  Bristol,  then  to 
New  York,  New  Orleans  and  in  1859  to  Boston.  Beating  by  Highland 
light  into  the  bay  against  a  blustering  March  wind  the  new  Maine-built 
ship  Elizabeth,  Captain  Tobias  Lord,  wrecked  at  Scituate  in  a  snow¬ 
storm,  was  visible.  She  had  sailed  from  New  Orleans  a  week  before  the 
bark,  which  made  the  run  from  Pass  a  1’  Outre  in  twenty  days. 

Captain  Wylie’s  interest  was  purchased  by  John,  who  arranged  for 
his  brother  George  to  accompany  him  on  the  next  voyage.  He  was  a 
home-loving  lad  of  fourteen  with  no  strong  inclination  to  follow  the 
sea.  Always  eager  to  receive  news  from  home,  he  wrote  frequently  and 
his  letters  chronicle  his  voyages  in  the  barks  Gan-Eden,  Windward  and 
the  Dresden. 

My  Dear  Sister  Wiscasset  April  20,  1859 

John  arrived  here  at  eight  o’clock  and  I  was  Glad  for  I  was  lonesome. 
I  was  homesick  at  first  and  perhaps  I  shall  be  before  we  get  to  Havana  and 
back  home.  I  sleep  in  the  second  mate’s  room  and  eat  with  him.  We  are 
loaded  and  about  ready  to  Start.  Give  my  love  to  all  the  family  and  write  to 
Havana.  Good-bye  George  G.  Emerson 

My  Dear  Mother  April  25,  1859 

I  thought  I  would  answer  your  Kind  letter  before  we  left  Wiscasset.  I 
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ha\c  Concluded  logo  with  John.  He  and  Charlie  McCobb  have  gone  ashore 
and  I  am  here  all  alone,  d  he  second  mate  is  real  Good  to  me  and  gets  me 
-  to  1  ead  his  love  letters,  as  he  can  t  read  in  our  language.  Mr.  Sparks  has  just 
at  lived  from  home  —  his  wife  is  Sick.  I  have  exhausted  all  my  Stock  of  news 

it  isn  t  much  either  —  so  I  must  close.  Good-bye,  from  George 

At  Boothbay  Elizabeth  Blair  noted  in  her  diary: 

1  uesday,  April  26,  1859.  Very  rainy.  Wind  east.  Went  to  Mrs.  Emerson’s 
to  carry  Sis’s  coat  home,  ddie  Windward  was  just  coming  in.  We  went  up  in 
the  attic  and  spied  her.  John  Emerson  was  in  to-night. 

Wednesday,  27th.  Beautiful  morning,  The  Windward  went  out  this 
morning. 

On  a  calm  sunny  morning  the  brown  hillsides  and  lofty  palm  trees 
of  the  Cuban  coast  were  sighted  and  slowly  became  plainer  and  plainer. 
Soon  they  were  passing  the  narrow  entrance  guarded  by  Morro  castle 
with  its  dark  gray  rocks,  entered  the  landlocked  bay  and  anchored  at 
Regia,  berth  for  foreign  ships,  amidst  a  veritable  forest  of  masts  and 
picturesque  surroundings. 

Dear  sister  Mary  Havana  May  21,  1859 

I  received  your  letter  and  was  very  Glad  to  hear  from  home.  Yes,  I  was 
seasick  for  a  few  days.  We  arrived  the  fifteenth,  the  Rainbow  also  has  ar¬ 
rived  and  Sumner  1  ibbetts  is  here  in  the  bark  James  E.  Ward.  Tell  Mother 
that  I  like  the  Sea  pretty  well  and  shall  go  the  voyage  with  John  till  he 
comes  home.  I  will  answer  Sis’s  letter: 

Dear  Sarah 

You  asked  how  I  liked  the  life  of  a  Sailor.  I  like  it  very  well  as  far  as  I 
have  been  and  we  have  a  real  clever  set  of  men.  I  haven’t  been  ashore  yet 
because  I  don  t  want  to  get  Sick,  but  I  think  that  I  shall  go  on  board  the 
Rainbow  to-morrow  to  see  Charles  Corey  and  William  McKown.  We 
should  have  arrived  before  but  got  becalmed  off  Key  West.  We  are  about 
half  discharged  [of  lumber  and  sugar  box  shooks].  We  don’t  lay  at  the 
wharf,  the  lighters  take  the  Cargo  ashore.  John  is  ashore  and  f  will  send  his 
love  for  him.  Write  as  quick  as  you  can.  George 

Dear  Mother  Havana  June  7,  1859 

You  asked  about  seasickness  and  how  I  felt  in  a  storm.  I  was  seasick  but 
not  very  much.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  passage  and  no  storms  at  all;  was 
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only  sixteen  days  out.  It  is  too  warm  here  to  be  comfortable  but  we  lay  in 
the  coolest  place  here.  Mr.  Sparks  is  fanning  himself  with  his  hat  and  says: 
It  is  as  hot  as  the  Devil.’  He  is  a  real  funny  man  and  keeps  me  alive  with  his 
Jokes.  1  he  American  consul  died  a  few  days  ago  and  I  saw  an  iron  coffin 
sent  aboard  the  bark  Hamilton,  right  astern  of  11s  and  bound  to  Boston. 

John  has  not  taken  up  yet  and  is  ashore  after  freights.  [He  chartered  to  load 

at  Matanzas.l  ^ 

J  George 


Dear  Mother  Matanzas  July  4,  1859 

To-day  is  the  Fourth  and  I  suppose  you  are  having  a  good  time  at  home. 

How  I  wish  I  were  there  to  Enjoy  it  with  the  rest  of  the  folks.  Here,  it  is 

just  the  same  as  any  other  day.  The  Golden  Gate  is  most  loaded  and  is 

going  to  Philadelphia,  but  Ben  [Blair]  says  he  will  not  go  home  from  there. 

The  baik  James  E.  Waul  is  here,  and  the  Hesper[us]  went  to  Cork  for 
orders. 

We  finished  loading  [2710  boxes  sugar]  to-day  and  will  go  to  sea  to-mor¬ 
row  morning  [bound  to  Falmouth  for  orders],  I  am  glad  of  it  for  I  am  sick 
of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  too  hot  for  me  and  yellow  fever  will  be  along  bye 
and  bye.  It  is  in  Havana  now  and  a  Ship’s  whole  crew  was  sick  and  five  of 
them  died.  Her  name  is  the  Marengo,  I  believe.  John  said  he  wrote  home 
and  wanted  me  to  write  too.  Good-bye,  Mother  George 


Nothing  untoward  happened  until  one  night  an  emergency  arose 
which  might  easily  have  had  a  more  serious  ending.  Out  of  the  dark¬ 
ness  a  ship  appeared  suddenly  and  grazed  the  Windward,  scraping 
and  chopping  the  port  side  and  carrying  away  rigging  and  spars. 
Neither  seiiously  damaged,  the  stillness  was  broken  by  the  crash, 
hoarse  cries  and  curses  as  the  compliments  of  the  sea  were  exchanged 
betwixt  the  respective-watches.  At  daylight  a  passing  vessel  signaled 
and  on  arrival  in  Havre  reported  the  bark:  ‘with  damage  to  stern  and 

larboard  side,  apparently  having  been  in  contact  with  Don  Juan 
Gallet.’ 


Dear  Mother  Bristol  August  14,  1859 

I  received  letters  from  Mary,  and  Charlie  Greenwood  in  Falmouth.  We 
were  there  two  or  three  days  and  got  our  orders  for  Bristol.  I  don’t  know 
whethei  John  wrote  or  not  about  our  accident.  We  were  run  into  by  a  Ship 
when  about  hallway  across  and  she  stove  us  up  more  or  less.  It  was  dark  and 
at  die  dine  and  wre  did  not  see  her  until  she  was  so  near  that  we  could 
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not  keep  clear  of  her.  She  struck  us  midship  and  took  away  the  main  and 
mizzen  rigging,  the  mainyard,  maintopgallantmast  and  mizzentopmast,  stove 
the  rail  and  a  small  hole  below  the  rail  which  went  nearly  through.  The 
Ship  was  bound  north  and  John  don’t  know  her  name.  We  were  going 
before  the  wind  and  arrived  safely  after  all.  Love  to  all.  George 

Dear  Mary  Bristol  August  26,  1859 

We  aie  well  and  happy  here.  We  have  discharged  and  now  are  in  the 
diydock  repairing.  We  have  a  freight  for  New  York  and  you  can’t  think  how 
glad  I  am  that  we  are  going  home.  I  hope  I  shall  be  there  in  time  to  go  to 
school,  it  is  hard  to  study  at  sea.  I  did  not  know  the  mail  went  to-day  until 
Mr.  Sparks  told  me,  and  have  no  time  to  write  a  long  letter.  George 

Dear  Mary  Bristol  2d  September 

Since  my  aiiival  in  Falmouth  I  have  received  two  letters  only  from  home, 
and  you  know  I  wish  to  hear  what  is  going  on  at  Boothbay.  With  exception 
of  a  little  seasickness  George  has  not  been  sick  for  the  voyage.  I  have  not  in¬ 
dulged  in  a  smoke  since  the  fourth  of  July,  what  do  you  think  of  that?  This 
is  a  fine  place  and  I  am  having  a  good  time.  My  love  to  Mother  and  I  shall 
write  her  before  leaving  — we  are  bound  to  New  York.  More  anon. 


John 

Dear  Mother  Bristol,  England,  September  29th 

We  are  well  and  hope  this  will  find  you  all  at  home  the  same.  Since  I  have 
been  here  I  have  not  gone  around  much  but  what  I  have  seen  of  the  town 
I  like,  d  heie  is  a  place  called  Brandon  hill  from  which  the  whole  city  can 
be  seen  and  in  the  evening  when  lighted  up  by  gas  it  looks  especially  fine. 
Do  Sis  and  Sue  go  to  prayer  meeting  as  often  as  ever  to  get  the  fellows  to  go 
home  with  them?  I  forgot  to  write  in  other  letters  that  we  were  to  load  rail¬ 
way  lion  [bai s] .  We  are  most  loaded  and  will  go  to  sea  in  a  few  days.  Good¬ 
bye  till  we  get  to  New  York.  George 


Dear  sister  Bristol  October  6th 

I  will  write  one  more  letter  before  we  go  to  sea.  We  are  loaded  and  have 
a  fair  wind  and  are  waiting  for  a  pilot.  John  says  we  will  go  to  sea  to-day  and 
get  to  New  York  in  thirty-five  days  or  Bust,  so  you  see  he  means  to  get  there 
as  quickly  as  he  can.  1  am  in  hopes  of  a  short  passage  so  that  I  can  get  home 
and  go  to  school.  I  am  tired  of  being  away  so  long;  we  have  been  in  Bristol 
seven  weeks  and  I  am  real  glad  to  get  away  from  here.  We  are  lying  twelve 
miles  from  the  city,  right  olf  from  the  land  and  nothing  going  on  to  write 
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about.  The  pilot  is  coming  and  I  must  get  this  ready  to  send  ashore  by  him. 
John  says  he  has  had  so  much  business  to  attend  to  that  he  has  not  written, 
and  now  he  is  too  much  excited  to  do  so.  The  anchor  is  almost  up  and  the 
towboat  has  got  hold  of  us  and  I  must  close.  Good-bye  George 

Dear  Mary  Boothbay  October  9,  1859 

I  will  write  a  few  lines  to  ease  your  mind  since  you  will  feel  anxious  to 
hear  from  your  brothers  John  and  George.  We  have  not  heard  from  John 
yet,  the  steamer  will  get  in  this  week  and  we  shall  have  news.  Capt.  [Peter] 
Lennox  has  had  no  letter  lately,  so  by  that  means  we  shall  hear  this  week. 

This  Sabbath  day  I  have  gone  back  twenty-two  years  in  deep  thought 
thinking  what  a  beautiful  little  daughter  [Mary]  I  had  a  few  hours  old,  and 
a  darling  little  son  [John]  two  and  a  half  years  of  age.  I  felt  happy  with 
them,  but  could  not  help  crying  to  think  their  dear  Father  had  so  soon  to 
take  leave  of  us  and  go  to  sea  for  the  first  time  since  my  acquaintance  with 
him;  that  was  a  sorrowful  time  with  our  little  band.  Those  scenes  with 
others  more  afflicting  are  hovering  over  me  now.  Your  mother 

Before  the  breeze  our  voyagers  sped  down  the  Channel,  ocean  winds 
freshened  and  the  ship,  deeply  laden,  did  not  readily  rise  to  seas  kicked 
up  by  strong  westerly  gales  so  prevalent  in  October.  Indeed,  it  was  at 
that  time  that  the  noted  Royal  Charter  storm  occurred,  so  called  be¬ 
cause  an  inbound  steamship  of  that  name  from  Australia  was  over¬ 
whelmed  near  shore  on  the  Welsh  coast  and  toward  morning  broke 
into  three  parts,  hurrying  450  souls  into  eternity.  No  one  was  saved.  Not 
on  a  lee  shore  but  far  at  sea  the  Windward  encountered  the  hurricane 
force  of  that  storm,  and  they  soon  realized  that  in  all  likelihood  ‘Bust¬ 
ing’  was  more  to  be  expected  than  the  desired  length  of  passage.  Wind¬ 
ward's  log  notes: 

Sunday  Nov.  26  1859.  Commences  with  heavy  Gales  from  North  West, 
at  ten  a.m.  Double  reefed  fore  and  Main  Topsails,  brailed  up  the  Spanker 
and  hauled  Down  the  Mizzen  Staysail;  at  12  Noon  shortened  all  Sail  to  a 
close  reefed  Main  Topsail  and  put  a  jumper  on  the  Main  yard.  At  two  p.m. 
furled  the  Weather  Clew  of  the  Main  Topsail;  ends  the  same. 

Sixty-six  days  out  they  arrived  safely  at  Sandy  Hook.  The  good  news 
was  flashed  to  Maine. 

The  Windward  voyaged  to  New  Orleans  where  cotton,  rosin  and 
sugar  were  loaded  for  Trieste,  and  after  a  long  passage  the  bark  arrived 
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in  that  important  and  picturesque  seaport,  having  crossed  the  Ionian 
Sea  of  Golden  Greece,  on  whose  shore  in  ancient  times  an  epitaph  read: 

An  unknown  sailor 
Wrecked  upon  this  shore 
Bids  you  ‘Set  sail!’ 

For  many  a  ship 
When  his  was  lost 
Weathered  the  gale. 

On  the  return  passage  Captain  Emerson  passed  the  Strait  of  Messina 
a  fortnight  before  Garibaldi,  ‘eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  Bourbon 
Squadron,  landed  with  his  companions  .  .  .  August  19,  i860.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  Strait,  this  was  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  events  of  the  Garibaldian  campaign,’  notes  the  London  Post. 
FI ere  were  located  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  the  latter  a  tide-rip  or  whirl¬ 
pool.  The  magnificent  towering  rock  of  Gibraltar  was  passed  and  the 
ship  headed  across  the  broad  Atlantic. 

Due  west  the  helmsman  steers  with  skilful  arm. 

His  ship  is  staunch,  the  sea  untroubled,  calm. 

Far,  far  from  land,  no  other  vessel’s  light, 

A  cloudless,  moonless,  star-bespangled  night  1 

Six  bells  ring  clear!  —  the  Dipper’s  suns  now  blaze 
Below  the  Polestar’s  fixed  and  faithful  rays, 

Which  sparkle  gem-like  in  the  darkling  dome 
As  westwardly  a  good  ship  sails  for  home. 

— C.  N.  HOLMES 

On  arrival  in  New  York  the  Pittston-built  Bullion,  Captain  Alex¬ 
ander  Hodgdon,  was  in  port.  November  1  i860  John  wrote:  ‘I  bet  a 
hat  with  Mr.  Hall  that  the  Windward  would  be  at  the  Levee  in  N. 
Orleans  before  Ship  Bullion.’  How  the  wager  was  decided  is  unknown; 
their  arrivals  came  the  same  day — the  thirtieth  of  November.  January 
18  1861,  with  cargo  of  1441  bales  cotton,  1750  pigs  of  lead  and  500 
hides,  the  bark  sailed  for  Boston. 

Meantime  George  had  remained  at  home  attending  school;  made  a 
summer  fishing  trip  to  Bay  Chaleur  in  i860;  attended  the  winter  term 
taught  by  William  M.  Smith  who,  the  boy  wrote:  ‘Kept  a  first-rate 
school.’  Later  he  left  for  Boston  to  rejoin  the  Windward. 
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Dear  Mother  Havana  March  14,  1861 

We  got  in  this  morning,  John  has  gone  ashore  and  I  expect  letters.  We 
*had  a  passage  of  thirteen  days  which  is  very  good,  but  it  was  a  very  rough 
one,  out  decks  were  not  dry  two  days  out  of  the  whole  time.  I  was  not  sea¬ 
sick  at  all.  Sailorship  comes  a  great  deal  handier  to  me  than  I  expected  and 
I  am  not  so  green.  I  have  been  Idle  so  long  the  work  comes  hard  but  shall 
get  used  to  it.  George 


Dear  Mother  Havana  April  7,  1861 

I  leceived  youi  letter  last  night,  it  is  a  great  Consolation  to  have  news 
from  home  in  a  place  like  this.  I  shall  be  glad  when  we  get  to  sea  again.  John 
Henderson  is  out  here  in  the  Ship  Grotto ;  his  father  is  mate  of  the  Ship.  Tell 
Mary  we  have  only  Seven  Cats  on  board,  can’t  move  without  stepping  on  a 
Cat.  The  Brig  Havana  just  came  in  and  lies  alongside  of  us.  We  are  about 
half  loaded  [with  sugar  and  cigars]  and  probably  will  get  away  next  week. 
Write  often  to  Cronstadt.  Love  to  all  George 


As  the  Windward  passed  the  Morro  with  the  proud  flag  of  Spain 
waving  a  farewell,  the  hostile  shot  at  the  star-spangled  banner,  destined 
to  arouse  the  North,  had  been  fired  at  Charleston,  and  the  crimson 
flood  of  war  burst  forth.  In  Maine  the  feeling  was  shown  in  a  maritime 
way  by  naming  two  new  schooners  Major  Anderson  and  Fort  Sumter. 
After  arrival  in  the  Russian  seaport  of  Cronstadt  in  June,  the  bark 
Tanaro  caught  fire  one  night,  and  as  red  flames  licked  the  black  hull 
and  cast  fitful  shadows  over  the  water  with  gleams  of  light  penetrating 
the  darkness,  all  combined  to  create  a  vivid  scene  of  interest  to  our 
voyagers.  In  England  they  viewed  the  burning  of  ship  Sea  Eagle. 


Dear  sister  Sarah  Cronstadt  July  2 1,  1861 

It  is  a  splendid  Sunday  and  how  I  should  like  to  be  at  home,  would  have 
given  most  anything  to  have  been  there  the  Fourth,  was  thinking  all  day 
of  the  nice  times  you  were  having.  You  must  write  all  about  the  war  for  I 
have  not  heard  a  word  about  it  since  we  sailed.  When  you  see  Ed.  Sargent 
ask  him  if  he  remembers  a  certain  day  when  Captain  Dodge’s  boots  were 
hoisted  up  to  the  masthead.  I  work  hard  all  day  and  at  night  am  too  tired  to 
write.  You  all  write  to  Bristol.  Good-bye,  from  George 

The  bark  touched  at  Elsinore,  Zealand  Island,  and  anchored  in  a 
safe  roadstead  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  Penarth.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
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channel  lies  Lundy  Isle,  whose  southern  end  of  high  walled  granite 
forms  a  natural  breakwater  against  southwest  gales.  Thereabout,  a 
•  galleon  of  the  Invincible  Armada,  the  Santa  Catharina,  returning  to 
Spain  was  said  to  have  been  lost  with  every  soul  on  board.  The  isle  and 
Hartland  Point,  the  nearest  land  on  the  coast  of  Devon,  are  described 
in  Kingsley’s  Westward  Ho! 

Dear  Mother  Bristol  September  8,  1861 

It  has  been  raining  hard  all  day,  so  I  was  obliged  to  stay  on  board  the 
Vessel  and  keep  Sunday.  I  am  here  all  alone  and  homesick.  We  have  been 
here  a  week  and  have  not  begun  to  discharge  the  deals  yet.  There  are  a  great 
many  American  Ships  here  either  laid  up  or  going  home  in  ballast.  1  think 
we  will  go  home  too.  How  does  the  [temperance]  Division  prosper?  I  am 
afraid  they  will  have  to  discharge  me,  for  I  have  drank  ale  two  or  three 
times.  Now  you  must  not  write  me  a  long  lecture  about  it  George 

Dear  sister  Sarah  Bristol  September  2 2d 

I  have  received  the  letters  from  home  and  was  real  glad  to  get  them.  I  am 
so  provoked  because  we  are  not  going  home,  but  when  I  do  I  will  have 
enough  good  times  to  make  up  for  it.  I  was  at  work  all  day  the  Fourth,  but 
you  don’t  catch  me  to  do  it  again.  We  are  going  up  the  Strait  to  Alicante,  in 
Spain.  I  was  introduced  to  one  of  Josephine  McClintock’s  old  beaux,  Mr. 
Eaton  of  Wiscasset.  Fie  is  Mate  of  the  Bark  IF.  A.  Platenius  and  is  going  to 
the  same  place  we  are,  so  I  shall  have  some  company  there.  John  Henderson 
has  been  in  Bristol  and  I  was  very  sorry  to  miss  seeing  him  by  a  few  days. 

I  read  in  an  English  paper  that  the  Southerners  are  going  to  cross  the 
Potomac  with  150,000  men  to  attack  Washington.  If  it  is  true  the  Northern¬ 
ers  should  try  and  do  a  little  better  than  they  have  done.  I  hope  old  Abra¬ 
ham  will  spunk  up  and  give  them  a  good  whipping.  I  heard  that  old  Abe 
has  sent  for  Garibaldi  to  take  command  of  the  Army;  tell  the  Doctor  [Rice] 
that  he  must  not  praise  him  any  more  if  that  is  true.  The  Little  Giant 
[Stephen  A.  Douglas]  would  have  shown  the  Southerners  their  places  if  he 
had  been  elected. 

I  have  enjoyed  myself  pretty  well  in  Bristol.  Became  acquainted  with 
three  or  four  pretty  girls  but  shall  not  tell  you  their  names,  for  I  never 
would  hear  the  last  of  it.  We  are  having  new  Masts  put  in,  then  we  are  going 
down  to  Cardilf  to  load  with  coals.  I  shall  be  glad  when  we  get  away;  I  don’t 
like  such  long  Voyages.  Now  Sis,  I  want  you  to  write  to  Alicante  as  often  as 
you  can.  Give  my  love  to  all  the  Girls.  Brother  George 
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The  sailor  lad  was  so  disappointed  that  John,  recalling  his  own  brief 
schooldays,  arranged  for  George  to  take  passage  with  Captain  O.  Line- 
kin,  ship  Sandusky,  then  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  New  York.  Thus 
unexpectedly  the  boy’s  wish  was  fulfilled.  In  Windward’s  accounts  for 
that  year  appears  an  item,  ‘for  expenses  searching  for  ship  Equal 
Rights.'  Possibly  for  a  rescue  at  sea,  an  Englishman  once  presented  to 
John  an  expensive  fowling  piece. 

On  a  thick,  murky  November  night,  a  little  west  of  Lundy,  the 
Hamburg  ship  Elise  collided  with  the  Windward,  and  both  sustained 
damage  to  bows  and  bulwarks  and  leaked  badly.  To  prevent  sinking, 
the  bark  was  laid  upon  the  Swash  and  later  towed  from  King’s  Road  to 
Bristol  to  be  discharged,  drydocked  in  the  Great  Western  Ship  Yard 
and  repaired.  Costly  repairs,  long  detention  with  board  of  mate  Bias- 
land  and  eleven  of  crew  proved  to  be  a  very  expensive  mishap. 

Not  until  mid-February  of  1862  was  the  Windward  ready  to  start 
from  Lundy  for  Havana  with  700  tons  of  coal,  partly  discharged  there 
and  at  Trinidad  de  Cuba.  Thence  she  carried  sugar  to  Europe  for 
orders,  which  proved  to  be  Bristol;  loaded  coal  at  Newport  for  Boston, 
put  in  at  Falmouth  for  a  new  rudder  and  on  account  of  stress  of  weather 
touched  at  Bermuda  for  stores  and  slight  repairs.  Soon  the  bark  was 
stretching  out  to  clear  the  coral  reefs  and  in  February  1863  arrived 
safely  in  Nantasket  Roads.  The  vessel  was  sold  immediately  to  Thayer 
and  Lincoln,  of  Boston,  who  placed  Captain  R.  S.  Randall  in  com¬ 
mand. 

John  went  home;  and  in  July  came  the  high-water  mark  of  the  war. 
Vicksburg  had  fallen,  and  the  Mississippi  was  open  from  Cairo  to  the 
sea.  Sad  news  came  to  Boothbay;  a  favorite  son  had  given  his  life  for  his 
country,  a  friend  and  shipmate  of  the  Captain  whose  journal  notes  this 
epitaph: 

Charles  Sullivan  McCobb 
Lieut.  Fourth  Regiment  Maine  Vol. 

Killed  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

Peace  to  his  soul. 

Later  the  Windward  went  under  British  registry,  voyaging  in  1865 
from  Boston  to  Melbourne  under  Captain  H.  K.  Eldridge;  underwent 
extensive  repairs  in  New  York;  and  in  the  early  ’seventies,  still  owned 
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by  Thayer  and  Lincoln  and  commanded  by  Charles  N.  Dixon,  hailed 
from  Nassau.  According  to  Boston  Marine  Museum  records  the  bark 
.  was  wrecked  in  May  1897,  easterly  from  Amangansett  life  saving  sta¬ 
tion,  New  York.  The  crew  was  saved. 

*  *  # 

In  1863  Cephas  Reed  wrote  Samuel  Miller  Reed: 

Clad  to  lieai  fiom  you  and  that  you  are  going  to  build  a  new  vessel.  I 
would  rig  her  as  a  bark  by  all  means  lor  they  are  much  handier  than  a  brig 
of  that  size.  If  I  were  you  I  would  let  the  after-house  go  right  aft  and  have 
the  storeroom  in  the  forward-house,  and  you  would  have  more  room  for 
cargo  and  trim  your  vessel  better;  let  the  wheel  come  on  top  of  all,  and  then 
you  would  get  all  forward  of  the  mizzenmast  for  cargo  in  the  poop-deck.  I 
would  put  in  short  masts  and  long  yards.  That  is  my  plan  for  building  a 
vessel  of  that  size  [494  tons]. 

The  suggestion  of  rig  was  adopted,  and  Charles  Murray  was  engaged 
to  construct  a  double-decked  bark  at  Calais.  Employed  there  as  a  rigger, 
in  December  Benjamin  F.  Blair  wrote: 

Had  a  fine  launch  yesterday  [12th],  but  it  snowed  nearly  all  day.  She  is 
chat  tei  eel  to  load  laths  for  Philadelphia  and  probably  will  drop  down  four 
miles  below  here  to  finish  the  rigging,  which  will  take  about  a  month.  I 
believe  they  intend  to  call  her  the  Sea  Mirror. 

Capt.  S.  M.  Reed,  Calais  Boston  December  10th  1863 

Yours  of  the  7th  came  to  hand  this  morning.  We  wrote  you  the  27th  No¬ 
vember  as  follows:  ‘In  regard  to  the  name  of  the  Bark,  our  Mr.  Bridge  would 
like  to  have  her  called  the  Dresden,  the  name  of  the  town  in  which  he  was 
born.  Dresden,  the  capital  of  Germany,  is  a  large  city,  celebrated  for  its  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning,  having  the  most  extensive  Gallery  of  Painting  in  the 
world;  it  is  also  a  short  word  easy  to  pronounce  and  no  vessel  now  of  that 
name,  there  used  to  be  a  Schooner  of  the  same  name  which  was  a  very 
foitunate  vessel.  If  that  name  is  satisfactory  Mr.  Bridge  will  give  her  a  suit 
of  colors.  Please  write  us  who  are  to  compose  her  owners  and  when  she  is 
launched  we  want  to  notice  it  in  the  papers.’  ...  If  you  adopt  the  name  of 
Dresden  write  us  what  flags  you  wish  Mr.  Bridge  to  furnish. 

Yours  truly  N.  W.  Bridge, 

T.  H.  Lord 
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The  vessel  was  christened  Dresden  and  in  February  of  1864  dropped 
down  the  Saint  Croix  to  the  sea  and  coasted  alone: 

o 

Beneath  the  westward-turning  eye 
A  thousand  wooded  islands  lie  — 

Gems  of  the  waters  with  each  hue 
Of  brightness  set  in  ocean’s  blue. 

— WHITTIER 

She  put  in  at  Bootlibay  with  her  new  set  of  colors  flying  in  the  wintry 
air.  ‘At  the  time  the  Dresden  was  in  the  harbor/  wrote  Flora,  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  daughter,  ‘the  weather  was  so  cold  that  father  thought  best  for 
us  not  to  go  on  board.  Sister  Carrie  saw  the  Dresden  from  a  distance 
and  she  looked  very  large  and  attractive.’ 

The  maiden  voyage  began,  and  in  May  Captain  Reed,  in  New 
Oi leans,  called  on  Captain  John  Brown  Emerson  and  found  him  with 
health  impaired  by  imprisonment,  because  of  loyalty  to  the  Union. 
That  autumn  the  baik  was  again  in  Philadelphia,  newly  coppered  and 
in  fine  condition  from  keel  to  truck.  Since  the  Captain’s  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  was  ill  he  wished  to  return  home,  and  sent  for  his  nephew,  John  B. 
Emerson,  to  relieve  him.  John  was  named  for  another  uncle,  the  loyal¬ 
ist  of  New  Orleans.  After  leaving  the  Windward  George  had  been  in 
the  Gan-Eden,  became  mate  of  a  coaster  and  on  return  from  a  mackerel 
cruise  in  Bay  Chaleur  decided  to  ship  on  the  Dresden. 

Dear  Mother  Philadelphia  November  17th  1864 

I  had  a  hard  time  finding  where  the  Vessel  lay,  finally  Abiel  McCobb 
diiected  me.  Fie  is  well  and  is  going  to  visit  Boothbay  this  winter.  Uncle 
Millei  is  here  yet,  but  will  be  home  soon.  I  shall  lose  some  good  times  by 
being  away  this  winter,  but  shall  have  the  advantage  over  some  of  the  boys 
of  earning  money  while  they  are  spending  it.  I  suppose  my  school  days  are 
over,  I  never  expect  to  go  any  more.  Write  me  how  much  I  made  off  my 

mackerel;  tell  Char  not  to  forget  to  get  that  little  chest  I  left  on  board  the 
A.  M.  Nash. 

I  heie  is  a  second  Mate  on  board  the  Vessel  and  John  don’t  want  to  dis¬ 
charge  him,  as  he  is  a  good  man.  John  said  that  if  I  would  go  before  the 
mast  this  time,  that  next  Voyage  I  could  have  the  first  Mate’s  berth.  I  live 
in  the  cabin,  have  a  stateroom  to  myself  and  get  $45  per  month.  Sailors  are 
scai ce  heie  and  we  will  have  a  hard  time  to  get  a  crew.  We  finished  loading 
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to-day  and  now  lie  off  in  the  stream  to  leave  as  soon  as  a  crew  is  shipped. 

George 

-  Dear  Mother  New  Orleans  Christmas  1864 

I  received  a  letter  from  Mary  the  day  we  arrived;  had  about  thirty  days 
from  Philadelphia  with  light  head  winds  the  first  part  of  the  passage  but 
was  five  days  only  performing  the  last  half.  I  was  up  street  last  night  and 
everybody  seemed  to  be  having  a  good  time  buying  presents.  I  would  like 
to  take  dinner  with  you  to-day.  Poor  Uncle  Miller;  I  was  ashore  with  him 
when  he  received  the  telegram  in  Philadelphia,  he  could  not  seem  to 
believe  that  Emma  was  dead. 

We  shall  commence  to  discharge  to-morrow  morning  and  it  will  take  ten 
days  or  more.  From  here  I  think  we  shall  go  to  New  York  or  Boston. 

George 

Dear  Mother  Charlestown  February  23rd  1865 

We  came  over  to  Charlestown  to  take  in  Ice,  have  the  lower  hold  full 
and  shall  go  back  to  Boston  to-morrow  to  take  in  general  cargo  between 
decks;  are  bound  to  New  Orleans  and  probably  shall  get  away  next  week. 
We  have  had  quite  a  lot  of  company  since  we  arrived;  Mary,  Carrie,  Lucy, 
Ann  Blair,  Charlie,  and  Capt.  Jacob  Auld  were  on  board,  also  Aunt  [Char¬ 
ity]  Parker  to  see  Uncle  Miller  [her  brother],  Mary  has  been  over  twice, 
mended  my  clothes  and  made  red  curtains  for  my  stateroom;  it  seems  like 
home  to  see  her  here.  I  had  a  firkin  full  of  pecans  that  I  got  out  of  the  cargo, 
but  they  soon  disappeared  when  the  girls  came  aboard.  I  suppose  you  were 
glad  to  see  John  home  again;  I  should  have  liked  to  have  gone  but  have  en¬ 
joyed  myself  here.  George 

Because  of  wind  and  rain  sailing  was  delayed  a  few  days  and  there  was 
more  visiting  to  and  from  the  ship.  Finally  ‘the  superior  packet  bark 
Dresden  cast  off  from  Long  Wharf,  spread  her  sails  to  a  favorable 
breeze  and  departed  from  the  home  port  she  was  to  see  no  more. 

Dear  Sis  New  Orleans  March  29th  1865 

We  arrived  to  town  to-day,  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  another  quick 
passage  of  twenty-one  days.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  passage  out,  did  not 
tack  Ship  once  which  is  something  rather  uncommon.  I  like  it  a  little  better 
since  my  promotion,  still  I  should  choose  some  other  business  before  going 
to  sea.  I  suppose  Mother  thinks  I  am  going  to  be  somebody  now.  If  we  go  to 
Boston  I  am  in  hopes  of  going  home  for  a  few  days.  Abiel  told  me  how  the 
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baby  [Emerson  Rice]  acted:  striking  his  mother  when  she  was  asleep  on  the 
sofa  and  then  putting  his  arm  around  her  neck  and  kissing  her. 

There  is  considerable  excitement  here  about  the  draft,  they  have  been 
drafting  since  mid-February.  Two  men  were  shot  for  refusing  to  drill  under 
a  Negro  officer,  and  not  to  blame  I  think.  To-day  I  saw  a  boat  carry  away 
eight  dead  soldiers  to  be  buried,  a  boatload  goes  about  every  day.  John  is 
well  and  fat  and  has  a  staving  moustache.  George 

Dear  Mother  New  Orleans  April  16th  1865 

To-day  is  Sunday  and  I  will  improve  the  spare  time  writing  you.  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  are  rejoicing  over  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy,  for  it  has  fallen 
at  last.  There  are  many  here  who  rejoice  and  many  that  do  not.  Yesterday 
they  fired  a  salute  of  two  hundred  guns  in  honor  of  the  surrender  of  Lee  and 
Johnston  and  the  capture  of  Mobile,  and  to-day  all  the  Vessels  in  port  have 
their  Flags  hoisted.  They  are  still  drafting  here  — mostly  negroes  under 
guard.  There  have  been  many  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  —  mostly  western 
men  — brought  here  lately  from  Mobile.  They  are  pitiful  to  look  at  — poor 
and  thin;  some  have  lost  legs  or  arms  and  others  are  dead  when  they  get 
here. 

I  was  just  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  Joe  Averill  on  board,  he  is 
now  second  Mate  of  the  Bark  Emma  F.  Herriman.  ff  she  goes  North  from 
here  he  is  going  down  to  Boothbay.  We  shall  be  loaded  in  two  days  more, 
if  we  get  the  Cargo  of  flour.  We  have  also  dry  hides,  wine,  lard,  private 
freight  and  expect  to  get  cotton  to  fill  up  the  between  decks.  We  shall  be  in 
good  trim  and  ought  to  make  a  quick  passage.  I  am  sorry  we  are  going  to 
New  York  instead  of  Boston  and  don’t  expect  to  go  home. 

From  George,  Chief  Officer  Bark  D  res  den 

Dear  Johnny  Boothbay  May  8th  1865 

Yours  from  Orleans  came  to  hand  and  was  much  pleased  to  hear  from 
you  and  your  doing  so  well.  Mr.  Bridge  wrote  me  of  your  Remittances 
[$22,673  freight  money].  Probably  you  will  find  Business  very  dull  in  New 
York.  I  can  leave  home  now  as  well  as  not  to  go  [master]  and  in  case  I 
don’t  I  will  want  you  to  go  again.  I  am  going  to  Boston  and  you  write  me 
there  in  care  of  Bridge  and  Lord.  S.  M.  Reed 

Captain  Reed  resumed  command  and  decided  to  go  to  Cuba.  The 
time  came  for  parting  with  John,  farewells  were  exchanged  and  the 
Dresden  sailed  away.  They  never  met  again  in  this  world. 
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Dear  Mary  Matanzas  June  14th  1865 

My  heart  was  gladdened  considerably  this  morning  by  receiving  two  let- 
'  ters  from  home.  You  can’t  imagine  how  lonesome  it  is  here,  there  is  not  a 
vessel  nor  a  soul  here  that  I  know.  We  had  a  very  long  passage  out  owing  to 
calms  and  light  southerly  winds.  We  made  land  away  to  the  westward  of 
Abaco  and  taking  the  wind  southeast  it  took  us  three  days  to  beat  round 
Elbow  Reef.  But  we  got  out  here  at  last  and  found  the  Harbor  full  of  light 
vessels  and  hardly  a  hogshead  of  sugar  in  the  place.  I  think  Uncle  Miller 
was  sorry  he  came  out  here.  He  has  gone  over  to  Havana  to  see  what  the 
prospect  is  and  is  trying  to  get  a  freight  for  Europe. 

June  15th.  Uncle  Miller  returned  this  forenoon  and  said  that  we  are 
going  to  Trinidad  de  Cuba  to  load  for  Falmouth  for  orders.  He  takes  box 
sugar  at  fifty-five  shillings;  said  he  was  ashamed  to  go  home  in  ballast  and 
so  took  that  freight.  If  I  had  known  that  the  Vessel  was  going  to  Europe 
when  we  left  New  York,  I  would  not  have  gone  in  her.  Tell  John  that  the 
Dresden  sailed  remarkably  well  for  her  011  the  passage  out.  Uncle  Miller 
was  around  all  the  time  trimming  the  sheets  when  we  were  in  company  with 
another  vessel.  I  suppose  she  will  not  move  though  after  we  get  loaded. 

George 

Dear  Mary  Trinidad  de  Cuba  July  9th  1865 

We  had  an  awful  time  getting  round  here  from  Matanzas.  The  day  Uncle 
Miller  came  from  Havana  was  a  holiday,  he  could  not  clear  and  when  we 
did  the  sea-breeze  came  in  and  the  next  day  we  attempted  to  beat  out  with¬ 
out  a  pilot  and  got  ashore  on  a  reef  in  the  middle  of  the  harbor.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  day  we  got  out  and  were  two  days  running  down  to  Cape  Antonio 
and  thirteen  days  from  there  to  Trinidad,  a  distance  of  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  Uncle  Miller  laid  it  all  to  one  of  the  crew  — an  Irishman  who,  he 
said,  was  a  Jonah. 

The  first  man  that  came  aboard  when  we  hauled  in  was  our  old  darky 
cook,  here  in  a  Brig.  I  wish  we  had  him  aboard  now,  for  the  one  we  have  is 
not  good  for  much.  We  were  at  work  discharging  ballast  the  Fourth.  All 
American  Vessels  had  their  colors  up  but  that  did  not  make  much  showing, 
for  there  are  only  two  Brigs  here  besides  us.  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
last  Fourth  when  I  went  over  to  Bristol  with  Sis. 

We  commenced  loading  yesterday,  took  in  one  lighter’s  load  of  1 50  boxes 
and  have  thirty  lay  days.  I  shall  be  glad  when  we  get  away  from  here  and  to 
England,  and  gladder  still  when  we  get  to  America  which  will  be  a  long¬ 
time,  especially  if  we  have  such  luck  as  we  have  had  so  far.  There  are  no 
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American  papers  here  and  die  natives  know  nothing  about  the  war  except 
that  there  has  been  one  and  the  President  killed.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
they  are  going  to  do  with  Jeff  Davis.  George 

Dear  Mother  Trinidad  de  Cuba  August  6th  1865 

I  suppose  you  think  by  this  time  that  we  are  at  sea.  We  have  been  here  a 
month  and  three  days  and  are  not  loaded  yet.  We  had  two  gangs  of  steve¬ 
dores  to  stow  and  after  stowing  three  tiers  they  left  and  we  stowed  the  rest 
ourselves.  The  sugar  is  very  light  and  we  shall  be  in  good  trim,  shall  not 
draw  more  than  fourteen  and  a  half  feet  of  water. 

It  is  healthy  and  I  have  not  heard  of  any  Yellow  Fever  here  yet,  but  I 
heard  that  it  was  in  Cienfuegos.  It  is  pretty  warm  here  in  the  daytime,  but 
would  be  quite  comfortable  in  the  evening  were  it  not  for  a  swarm  of 
mosquitoes.  We  don’t  get  much  American  news.  The  latest  is  about  the 
execution  of  the  [Booth]  conspirators.  It  seemed  to  be  hard  but  there  was  no 
doubt  that  they  deserved  it.  Give  my  love  to  all  the  folks,  write  every  chance 
you  get  and  order  Mary  and  Sis  to  do  the  same. 

Monday  evening,  August  7.  Finished  loading  to-day,  have  on  board  2880 
boxes;  shall  go  to  sea  Wednesday  morning.  Good-bye  George 

Doubtless  the  beauties  of  that  tropical  coast  made  no  appeal  to  the 
mahogany-faced  mariners  as  they  weighed  and  sailed  from  that  sun¬ 
baked  port,  its  town  of  Trinidad  with  narrow  streets  and  medieval 
aspect  visible  amid  the  distant  hills.  With  a  fresh  breeze  they  stood  to 
the  westward  to  round  Cape  San  Antonio  into  the  Gulf  Stream  to  aid 
them  on  the  ocean  crossing.  There,  on  placid  summer  seas,  the  voyagers 
are  left  for  a  time. 

#  #  # 

In  the  fall  of  1856  an  unnamed  ship  of  674  tons,  constructed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Bradstreet,  slid  down  the  ways  at  Pittston  into  the  Kennebec. 
Finally  called  the  Uncle  Joe,  a  friendly  and  familiar  name  about  which 
sailors  delighted  to  conjure  up  and  spin  yarns,  she  was  the  second  ship 
of  that  name  then  owned  in  Maine.  Her  home  port  was  Gardiner;  she 
was  owned  chielly  by  William  and  Peter  G.  Bradstreet,  and  first  com¬ 
manded  by  Edwin  Pinkham  of  Newcastle.  In  October  she  sailed  from 
Bath  to  Saint  Stephen,  New  Brunswick,  to  load  for  the  first  voyage;  ill 
1863  the  ship,  under  command  of  Henry  M.  Nickels,  put  in  at  Saint 
Thomas  leaky  and  in  distress;  and  in  June  of  1865  arrived  in  New 
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York  from  England.  Then  John  B.  Emerson  took  command  and,  inci¬ 
dentally,  among  the  ships  in  port  were  the  famous  packet  Dread- 
naught,  the  Game  Cock,  and  Metcalf  and  Norris’s  Damariscotta-built 
Queen  of  the  East. 

Dear  Mother  Navassa  Island  24th  September  1865 

I  had  a  fine  passage  here  of  fourteen  days,  arrived  the  7th  September.  I 
shall  commence  loading  in  about  two  days  and  as  near  as  I  can  judge  now, 
I  shall  be  ready  to  sail  by  the  20th  of  next  month.  I  am  being  detained  here 
by  poor  facilities  for  loading,  it  is  a  contemptible  place  and  I  shall  be  glad 
when  we  are  ready  to  sail.  I  have  good  officers  and  crew  and  am  getting 
along  pleasantly  on  board.  My  mate,  Mr.  Bailey,  is  a  cousin  to  Mrs.  Rachel 
Jackson. 

I  wish  you  to  advise  me  of  Miller’s  whereabouts.  My  being  detained  here 
is  making  it  bad  about  catching  the  Valley  Forge.  I  shall  have  to  come  home 
direct  by  steamer  from  England  if  I  take  her,  and  I  hope  to  have  orders  to 
that  effect  on  arriving  at  Queenstown.  John 

The  ‘contemptible  place’  came  under  the  American  flag  in  1857 
when  a  citizen  named  Peter  Duncan  landed  there,  discovered  guano 
deposits  and  took  possession  of  the  unoccupied  island  in  accordance 
with  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  the  year  before.  About  a  mile  in  area, 
its  high  bold  cliffs,  bordering  nearly  all  the  shore,  rise  abruptly  from 
the  sea.  There  guano  was  loaded;  the  ship,  sailing  later  than  planned, 
in  north  latitude  twenty-eight  degrees,  west  longitude  seventy-seven, 
ran  into  very  stormy  seas. 

Rent  was  the  sail,  and  strained  the  mast, 

And  many  a  leak  was  gaping  fast. 

—scott.  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

Pumps  were  manned,  but  in  vain,  and  it  became  necessary  to  aban¬ 
don  ship.  The  long-boat  was  gotten  out,  and  went  down  with  a  chorus 
of  squeaks  from  rusty  sheaves.  It  was  provisioned  and  watered,  and 
master  and  crew,  seventeen  in  all,  tumbled  in  and  shoved  off.  The  ship 
foundered  in  mid-November.  They  were  in  an  open  boat  exposed  to 
the  elements;  the  weather  moderated  and  the  sea  subsided  as  the  gale 
blew  itself  out.  John  decided  to  make  for  Nassau  with  the  hope  of 
being  picked  up  by  a  passing  vessel.  A  sail  was  sighted  hull  down  on  the 
horizon,  but  the  boat  was  unseen.  Alternately  rowing  and  using  a  small 
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sail  when  the  wind  was  favorable,  they  finally  descried,  at  daybreak  of 
the  sixth  day,  the  dim  outline  of  low-lying  land.  Cheered  by  this,  the 
sailors  bent  to  the  oars  with  renewed  strength  and  landed  that  night  at 
Nassau.  Weary  and  worn  and  stiff,  with  difficulty  they  clambered  out 
of  the  boat  and  stumbled  about  unsteadily.  A  week  later  the  Captain 
took  passage  to  New  York  in  the  packet  brig  John  G.,  and  the  crew 
reached  home  in  various  ways. 

Capt.  Emerson  Portsmouth  December  14th 

I  regret  to  learn  of  the  loss  of  your  Ship  Uncle  Joe  from  Navassa  for 
Queenstown,  but  happy  to  hear  all  were  saved.  My  object  in  writing  is  to 
ask  if  you  can  inform  me  when  the  Ship  Portsmouth,  Capt.  [Robert]  Board- 
man,  sailed  from  Navassa.  We  have  not  heard  from  him  lately  and  are  some¬ 
what  anxious  about  him;  he  expected  to  leave  Navassa  about  October  10th, 
if  so  he  is  having  a  long  passage.  I  shall  be  thankful  to  hear  from  you,  as  I 
am  interested  in  said  Ship  and  commanded  her.  If  I  remember  rightly  your 
Ship  was  at  Callao  with  me  last  voyage,  under  command  of  Capt.  Nickels. 

Very  Respty  Yours  H.  A.  Tarlton 

The  last  part  of  the  year  1865  was  a  stormy  period  on  the  North  At¬ 
lantic;  marine  losses  were  heavy  and  toll  of  life  great.  Captain  Board- 
man,  mate  Horton  Card,  of  Newcastle,  and  crew  were  given  up  later 
as  lost.  Of  the  Uncle  Joe,  the  owners  simply  wrote:  ‘Was  sorry  to  hear 
of  the  loss  of  the  Ship  and  hope  no  one  sustained  any  serious  injury.’ 

*  *  * 

The  anchor  rattles  from  the  bow, 

The  jib  comes  wrapping  downward; 

And  quiet  rides  the  dripping  prow. 

Wave-lapped  and  pointing  townward. 

Dear  Mother  Falmouth,  England,  September  27th  1865 

I  suppose  you  are  worrying  at  not  hearing  of  our  arrival  before.  We  had 
a  rather  long  passage  with  good  weather  all  the  way.  We  did  not  escape  the 
Yellow  Fever  after  all;  we  had  been  out  ten  days  and  got  up  to  Havana  when 
one  ol  the  crew  took  sick  and  the  next  day  I  was  taken  sick  with  it,  also  two 
more  of  the  crew.  The  men  had  it  lightly  and  I  got  better  after  the  third 
day,  but  went  out  on  deck  and  caught  cold  and  was  very  sick  for  eight  days. 

1  thought  how  you  would  have  worried  if  you  had  known  it. 
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I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Otis  [P.  Rice]  is  back  again  and  clear  of  the  army; 
now  that  he  is  home  I  suppose  you  will  lose  Sis  and  Emmie.  I  was  surprised 
that  John  had  gone  to  sea  again  and  so  was  Uncle  Miller.  He  has  just  come 
on  board,  has  received  orders  for  Glasgow  and  will  sail  early  to-morrow 


George  G.  Emerson 


morning. 


Rounding  the  granite  promontory  of  Land’s  End  in  Cornwall,  the 
Dresden  proceeded  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  up  the  river  of  the  same 
name  by  towage  to  her  destination  below  Glasgow,  the  largest  city  in 
Scotland  and  famous  for  iron  shipbuilding. 


Bowling,  River  Clyde,  October  8th  1865 


Dear  Sis 


We  have  been  busy  since  we  arrived  but  to-day  is  Sunday.  The  place 
where  we  are  now  is  called  Bowling,  it  is  ten  miles  below  Glasgow  and  only 
a  small  village  at  the  foot  of  a  canal  which  goes  to  the  back  part  of  the  city. 
We  had  to  discharge  here  so  that  our  cargo  could  go  through  the  canal.  We 
are  half  unloaded  now. 

There  was  a  grand  sight  in  the  River  yesterday.  A  towboat  was  coming  up 
with  two  Schooners  in  tow  and  a  large  Liverpool  Steamer  coming  down  ran 
into  one  of  the  Schooners  and  sunk  her  in  less  than  ten  minutes;  the  men 
had  just  time  to  get  into  their  boat  without  any  oars  and  shove  off  clear.  One 
man  stayed  on  board  and  ran  up  the  rigging.  She  was  loaded  with  iron  ore 
and  went  down  stern  first  and  water  spouted  out  of  the  fore  hatch  ten  feet 
high.  She  lies  there  now  with  mastheads  out  of  water.  George 

Dear  Mary  Bowling  October  12th 

We  have  been  busy  discharging  lately,  and  Monday  we  shall  go  up  to 
Glasgow  to  load  for  good  old  Boston.  We  have  eighteen  lay  days  and  our 
cargo  is  450  tons  of  pig  iron  and  general  cargo  between  decks.  I  dread  the 
cold  winter  passage  but  shall  not  mind  it  so  much  as  we  are  homeward 
bound.  I  hope  to  spend  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  at  home.  The  wind  has 
been  blowing  a  gale  from  the  eastward  since  we  arrived,  and  we  would  have 
had  a  splendid  run  home  if  we  had  been  ready.  The  Ship  Carlisle,  the  only 
American  vessel  in  Glasgow,  went  down  river  today  for  New  York. 

The  scenery  on  the  river  is  very  fine  with  Castles  and  Lords’  estates.  The 
rich  people  own  about  all  the  land  in  this  country;  the  laboring  class  can’t 
own  much  more  than  enough  to  build  a  house  upon  and  are  nearly  as  bad 
off  as  the  slaves  in  the  Southern  States.  Americans  can  realize  what  a  good 
Government  they  live  under  when  they  visit  other  countries.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  Fenianism  here  and  hard  feeling  toward 
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America.  The  people  at  Falmouth  were  down  on  Yankees,  threaten  great 
things  if  there  is  a  war. 

Uncle  Miller  is  well  and  enjoying  himself,  is  up  to  Glasgow  most  of  the 
time.  He  was  in  a  church  there  that  was  Boo  years  old,  older  than  the  one  I 
saw  in  Bristol.  I  wish  John  had  got  a  freight  direct  to  Liverpool,  for  he 
would  have  been  there  now.  I  am  afraid  he  will  be  too  late  to  take  the  Valley 
For  (?e.  George 

O 

Dear  Cousin  Glasgow  October  19th 

I  was  on  board  of  a  privateer  that  was  built  here  about  the  same  time  the 
Alabama  was  sent  out.  She  was  a  fine  Steamer,  built  of  iron  with  iron  masts 
and  yards  and  fitted  out  without  regard  to  expense.  She  was  ready  to  leave 
when  an  order  came  from  the  English  Government  to  stop  her  and  she  has 
been  hauled  up  ever  since.  Her  name  is  the  Pampero. 

I  have  not  been  around  Glasgow  much  but  it  appears  to  be  a  fine  city. 
The  weather  is  very  disagreeable  owing  to  so  much  fog.  Sometimes  it  is  so 
dark  in  the  daytime  that  one  can  hardly  see  to  read.  Of  the  countries  1  have 
been  in,  I  never  have  liked  any  half  as  well  as  America.  When  I  get  there 
I  hope  never  to  leave  it  again,  but  suppose  I  shall  have  to  many  times.  We 
commenced  loading  yesterday  and  you  may  look  for  us  in  Boston  in 
December. 

To  Charlie  Greenwood  From  George 

Dear  Mother  Glasgow  November  ist 

In  a  few  more  days  it  will  be  a  year  since  I  left  home  and  the  last  half  has 
seemed  very  long.  In  a  New  York  Herald  I  saw  John  reported  at  Navassa. 
Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  in  the  city  hall  to-day;  Uncle  Miller  heard  him  but  I 
could  not  go.  Mates  don’t  have  much  of  a  chance  to  leave  in  the  daytime.  I 
should  like  to  bring  Ralph  and  Emmie  Shetland  ponies;  we  are  going  to 
take  two,  they  are  three  feet,  two  inches  high  with  length  in  proportion,  all 
covered  with  long  hair. 

The  vessels  on  this  coast  have  been  having  bad  weather  lately  and  several 
had  to  put  back,  but  hope  for  a  spell  of  good  weather  when  we  start.  We 
shall  not  be  very  deep  and  have  new  sails,  therefore  we  ought  to  have  a 
quick  passage.  We  have  had  so  much  poor  luck  that  I  am  afraid  it  will 
follow  us  through  the  voyage.  If  we  do  have  a  long  passage  you  must  not 
worry  any,  for  if  we  get  short  of  provisions  we  have  some  cargo  to  live  on, 
also  a  good  strong  Vessel  under  us.  It  is  now  ten  o  clock  and  Ships  are  not 
allowed  to  have  lights  or  fires  aboard  after  that  time,  so  Good  night. 

November  2d.  It  has  been  thick  and  rainy  and  nothing  doing,  so  I  took 
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the  opportunity  to  run  up  town  to  see  what  I  could  do  in  the  shawl  line.  I 
bought  three,  for  you,  Mary  and  Sis.  When  you  get  this  letter  we  shall  be  a 
great  distance  at  sea;  you  may  look  for  our  arrival  in  mid-December  and  I 
am  in  hopes  to  be  at  home  Christmas.  Uncle  Miller  sends  love  to  his  family. 

Good-bye  George 

Dear  Mother  Belfast  November  22nd  1865 

You  will  be  surprised  to  receive  a  letter  from  this  place,  when  you  are 
expecting  us  into  Boston.  We  left  the  Clyde  the  13th  and  had  a  good  chance 
out  the  North  Channel  —  though  a  pretty  strong  breeze.  After  we  had  been 
out  about  two  days  we  discovered  that  the  Vessel  had  sprung  a  leak.  We 
had  heavy  weather  and  there  was  too  much  iron  stowed  in  the  lower  hold. 
However  we  kept  on,  thinking  we  might  get  a  chance  to  throw  some  cargo 
overboard  to  lighten  her,  but  the  weather  continued  blowy  with  very  heavy 
sea  and  at  last  we  were  obliged  to  put  back.  We  had  to  pump  night  and  day 
for  four  or  five  days  and  could  not  keep  her  free.  The  decks  were  full  of 
water  all  the  time  and  I  did  not  have  a  dry  foot  from  the  time  we  left  till 
we  got  back  again.  We  had  a  pretty  tough  time  of  it.  We  had  worked  our 
way  so  far  along  as  Longitude  120  and  ’twas  too  bad  to  have  to  put  back, 
after  getting  off  the  coast. 

After  we  got  in  we  found  the  leak  to  be  about  the  rudder  case  and  shall 
have  to  have  a  new  one;  shall  also  have  the  cargo  stowed  over  again.  We 
lost  a  few  old  sails,  shall  replace  them  and  shall  have  nearly  all  new  sails. 
When  we  start  again  shall  take  a  southern  passage  with  warmer  and  better 
weather,  though  we  may  be  a  little  longer. 

The  [former  Confederate  cruiser]  Shenandoah  left  the  Mersey  yesterday 
for  New  York,  his  a  pity  her  Capt.  and  crew  were  not  prisoners  on  board.  I 
saw  in  to-day’s  paper  that  Wirtz  was  hanged;  they  ought  to  take  Jeff  now 
and  serve  him  the  same.  I  am  looking  every  day  for  John’s  arrival.  We  have 
been  having  westerly  winds  lately  and  he  ought  to  be  in  soon.  Uncle  Miller 
got  thrown  over  the  wheel  while  we  were  out  and  hurt  his  side;  otherwise  he 
is  well.  He  says  tell  his  folks  not  to  be  uneasy  about  him,  and  if  they  need 
money  to  call  on  Capt.  Allen  Lewis.  Hoping  that  you  will  not  worry  about 
us,  I  will  close  now  with  love  to  all. 

Your  Affectionate  Son  G.  G.  Emerson 

Messrs.  Bridge,  Lord  and  Co.  Belfast  Ireland  November  26th  1865 

Boston 

I  regret  to  say  to  you  of  this  trouble:  after  being  out  from  Glasgow  a  week 
of  hard  weather  we  were  obliged  to  return  to  Belfast  leaking  badly.  The 
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lead  got  broken  away  from  the  rudder  casing,  caused  water  to  come  in  and 
damage  some  of  the  Cargo.  We  discharged  about  100  tons,  caulked  and  had 
a  new  rudder  casing  made  and  some  new  sails;  therefore  I  draw  on  you  for 
the  bills  here  and  the  Charterers  in  Glasgow.  Please  notify  Mr.  [G.  W.] 
Kendall,  New  York,  of  this  obligation;  we  made  the  bills  as  light  as  pos¬ 
sible,  noted  Protest  and  extended  before  the  United  States  consulate.  The 
people  in  this  Country  take  all  possible  advantage  of  strangers. 

I  am  almost  good  for  nothing.  I  got  hurt  bad  at  the  wheel,  hove  in  and 
broke  some  of  my  ribs  so  f  can  hardly  walk.  I  am  most  discouraged,  my  luck 
is  changed  and  if  we  get  home  safe  it  will  be  well  to  stop  there  and  give  up 
to  someone  else.  Six  months  have  passed  and  here  we  are  yet.  The  caulkers 
are  done,  the  carpenters  finish  to-morrow  and  we  will  be  on  our  Voyage 
again.  Hoping  we  shall  see  you  soon.  S.  M.  Reed 


Heavy  gales  prevailed,  the  Shenandoah  put  back  to  the  Mersey;  but 
the  first  Sunday  in  December  Captain  Reed  decided  to  sail  on  the 
morrow.  The  mate  was  eager  to  start  and  they  sailed  for  home. 

Death  sat  upon  the  prow, 

And  no  eye  beheld  him. 


Christmas  came  with  no  news  of  arrival,  then  New  Year’s  and  daily 
Aunt  Sarah  scanned  the  shipping  column  for  tidings  of  her  son  and 
brother,  the  master  of  the  Dresden.  Finally,  when  her  name  appeared 
captioned  ‘Missing  Vessel,’  another  sea-tale  ending  in  mystery  and 
tragedy  had  brought  poignant  grief  to  loving  hearts. 

Ships  arriving  safely  from  Channel  ports  reported  cold  and  stormy 
weather  and  high  seas.  The  Sandusky  put  in  at  the  Western  Isles  in 
distress,  the  Pittston-built  bark  IT.  H.  Walls  was  lost.  At  New  York  in 
January  1866  the  packet  ship  Neptune,  from  Liverpool,  reported:  ‘De¬ 
cember  6,  gale  from  westward;  December  15,  gale  and  extreme  cold; 
December  22,  gale  and  heavy  sea;  December  24,  gale  from  the  north¬ 
ward.’  Doubtless  the  Dresden  endured  the  stress  of  weather  for  a  time 
and  in  a  culmination  of  storms  before  Christmas,  foundered  in  a  veri¬ 
table  tempest. 

Captain  Reed’s  career  is  described  elseu  here.  His  chief  mate,  George 
Gilman  Emerson,  was  twenty  years  of  age.  When  nearly  ninety  a  cousin 
stated:  ‘George  was  a  good-looking  boy  with  a  pleasant  freckled  face 
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and  very  light  curly  hair,  genial  and  full  of  fun,’  and,  added  the  Cap- 
Tain’s  daughter,  Flora,  ‘Greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.’ 

Dear  Sarah  Ann  Thomaston  May  14th  .866 

I  write  to  inform  you  of  our  safe  arrival  here,  to  remain  one  month,  then 
shall  take  the  stage  to  Newcastle  and  later  proceed  to  your  place.  Since  my 
arrival  in  Maine  I  have  heard  of  the  probable  loss  of  your  brother  and  son 
George  which,  after  the  misfortunes  of  John  and  all  your  other  bereave¬ 
ments,  I  know  must  be  almost  unbearable.  .  .  .  George  visited  us  in  com¬ 
pany  with  John  when  last  in  New  Orleans,  and  called  forth  the  admiration 
of  myself,  my  wife  and  all  present,  but  if  he  has  gone  weeping  will  not  bring 
him  back.  John  B.  Emerson 


In  the  summer  of  i8yi  Frank  Malcolm  returned  home  and  met 
Mary.  He  had  known  George  in  the  Dresden,  but  later  had  shipped  in 
the  brig  Vincent.  She  had  been  in  New  Orleans  on  the  last  two  occa¬ 
sions  the  bark  was  there,  the  first  time  moored  alongside.  With  David 
Kincaid,  of  Wiscasset,  they  had  been  on  shore  leave,  had  a  group  pic¬ 
ture  taken  and  their  last  evening  in  port  attended  theatie  and  dined  in 
the  French  market.  While  George  was  in  Scotland  he  himself  was  at 
Cronstadt  and  had  heard  from  him,  but  letters  and  picture  had  been 
lost  in  a  shipwreck.  Time  had  softened  sorrow,  and  Mary  was  pleased  to 

hear  of  her  lost  brother. 
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[concluded] 


he  Valley  Forge  was  constructed  in  1862  at  Pittston,  by  William 


-L  Bradstreet,  and  hailed  from  Gardiner.  He  and  Peter  G.  Bradstreet, 
Captains  William  Cowell  and  Robert  Norton  were  the  principal 
owners.  Under  Captain  John  B.  Emerson  the  ship’s  complement  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  mates  and  nineteen  of  crew. 


Dear  Mother 


New  York  March  4th  1866 


I  shall  tow  to  sea  to-day,  could  not  go  yesterday  on  account  of  fog.  Mr. 
[G.  W.]  Kendall  said  to  me  yesterday:  ‘Sam,’  as  he  always  calls  Miller,  ‘will 
be  in  all  right.’  He  is  not  anxious  about  him,  and  he  is  not  insured  either. 


Good-bye  J.  B.  Emerson 
Liverpool  April  13th  1866 


Dear  Mother 


I  would  have  written  before  and  even  now  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to 
say  to  you.  I  have  searched  all  the  papers,  but  find  no  account  of  the 
Dresden.  I  fear  we  know  all  that  we  shall  ever  know  of  Uncle  Miller  and 
George.  There  is  some  hope  that  they  may  have  been  taken  off  by  some 
vessel  bound  on  a  long  voyage,  and  may  God  grant  that  to  be  true.  But  if 
they  are  lost  we  must  make  the  best  of  it.  We  cannot  have  it  otherwise,  and  it 
is  true  wisdom  to  be  reconciled  to  the  unchangeable  decree  of  a  wise  Provi¬ 
dence.  It  would  seem  that  we  have  suffered  enough  from  affliction  of  this 
kind  and  yet  the  wound  is  kept  fresh;  but  our  loss  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  Miller’s  little  children  who  most  likely  now  have  neither  father  nor 
mother.  Oh,  I  so  pity  them!  Brother  George  was  a  good  boy  and  had  he  been 
spared  would  have  made  a  noble  man,  but  I  will  not  give  them  up  yet. 

I  had  a  fair  passage  out  of  twenty-two  days.  We  are  discharged  and  shall 
commence  to  load  for  New  York  in  a  few  days,  hope  to  get  away  by  the  first 
of  next  month.  Capt.  [Harvey]  Mills  and  Mary  [John’s  cousin]  are  well;  I 
spend  about  every  evening  with  them  very  pleasantly.  They  will  sail  for 
New  York,  too.  With  much  love  and  affection.  John 

Dear  Mary  Liverpool  May  5th  1866 

I  expect  to  sail  for  New  York  to-morrow,  hope  to  be  there  by  the  first  of 
July.  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  Uncle  John  [Brown  Emerson]  and  wife  coming, 
give  my  love  to  them  and  I  hope  to  see  them  soon.  How  is  little  Capt.  Rice? 
Remember  me  to  the  Doctor  and  Sis.  Tell  Char  that  he  must  consider  and 
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reflect  before  he  decides  to  go  to  sea,  for  once  started  he  will  have  to  keep 
on.  My  love  to  Mother  and  you  must  keep  up  good  spirits  at  home. 

Brother  John 

Capt.  John  B.  Emerson,  Boston  June  15,  1866 

I  was  very  glad  to  notice  the  safe  arrival  in  New  York  of  the  good  Ship 
Valley  Forge  and  yourself  and  trust  you  have  been  well;  the  ship  made 
rather  a  longer  passage  across  than  I  expected,  if  you  sailed  at  the  time  re¬ 
ported.  .  .  . 

Of  course  it  is  now  so  late  that  we  cannot  expect  to  see  the  Dresden  again, 
it  is  hard  to  have  no  tidings  at  all.  I  have  clung  to  the  hope  that  if  the  Bark 
was  lost  some  ship  might  have  picked  up  the  crew  and  officers,  but  even 
that  hope  seems  to  have  no  realization. 

I  trust  you  will  keep  by  the  Valley  Forge  and  make  some  money  for  her 
owners  and  yourself,  though  there  is  a  poor  sight  everywhere  for  business. 

Yours  truly  Thomas  H.  Lord 

Dear  Mother  New  York  June  21st  1866 

I  had  a  very  pleasant  passage  from  Liverpool  and  have  just  commenced 
discharging,  which  will  take  about  ten  days.  I  have  no  idea  when  I  can 
leave  to  go  home,  for  I  look  for  Mr.  Bradstreet  here  in  about  a  week.  I  see 
Capt.  [Harvey]  Mills  and  wife  every  day.  It  is  only  about  two  minutes’  walk 
to  their  Ship.  Mary  is  not  going  home  until  he  does,  not  for  some  time.  I 
despair  of  ever  hearing  of  poor  Miller  or  George  again.  It  is  a  terrible  thing, 
but  cannot  be  helped.  With  much  love,  John 

The  following  August  the  Valley  Forge,  of  1286  tons,  was  chartered 
to  take  out  a  cargo  of  about  1800  tons  of  coal  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam¬ 
ship  Company.  Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-second  she 
passed  the  lightship  outside  Sandy  Hook  bound  to  Panama,  crossed 
the  equator  October  fifth  and  on  the  seventh  of  November  John  wrote: 
‘Saw  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Desire,  Patagonia.’  Colder  and 
stronger  grew  the  winds.  First  officer  Coring  H.  Fossett,  of  Bristol,  had 
old  sails  unbent  and  new  ones  bent  on  in  preparation  for  rounding 
that  bleak  precipitous  cape,  discovered  by  Le  Maire  and  named  after 
his  home  town,  Hoorn.  Eighty-two  days  out  and  off  the  weather-beaten 
rock  the  force  of  freshening  western  blasts  was  felt  as  the  ship  crashed 
through  heavy  seas  with  every  inch  of  canvas  straining  on  creaking 
yards.  Three  days  later  she  was  off  a  fortalice  of  rock,  islet  of  Diego 
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Ramariez,  gained  sea-room  and  coursed  northwesterly  by  Juan  Fer¬ 
nandez. 

A  little  later  officers  of  Her  Majesty’s  ship  Topaz  landed  there  and 
high  above  the  sea  erected  a  tablet  in  memory  of  Alexander  Selkirk, 
a  Scottish  sailor  set  ashore  in  1704,  whose  solitary  experience,  as  boys 
know,  gave  rise  to  the  tale  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  A  few  years  later  he 
was  taken  off  by  the  privateer  Duke . 

The  sun  now  rose  upon  the  right; 

Out  of  the  sea  came  he, 

Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

—COLERIDGE 

The  equator  in  the  Pacific  was  crossed  December  seventeenth,  1 17 
days  out  and  soon  after  the  ship  arrived  at  Panama,  a  free  port  with  a 
large  export  and  transit  trade.  After  discharging  she  sailed  for  Callao 
and  nine  days  out  in  February  1867,  aided  by  the  southward  flowing 
current  El  Nino,  was  in  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  having  passed,  nearly 
on  the  equator,  Cape  Francisco. 

Rounding  the  world  in  the  Pelican  Sir  Francis  Drake  captured  the 
Spanish  galleon  Cacafuego.  Hakluyt  narrates:  AVe  found  in  her  great 
riches,  as  jewels  and  precious  stones,  thirteene  chests  full  of  royals  of 
plate,  foure  score  pound  weight  of  golde,  and  sixe  and  twentie  tunne 
of  silver.  The  place  where  we  tooke  this  prize,  was  called  Cabo  de  San 
Francisco,  about  150  leagues  from  Panama.’ 

From  Callao  Captain  John  proceeded  to  the  ‘Chinchas,’  three  small 
barren  islands  near  the  Peruvian  coast,  where  he  found  ten  ships,  in¬ 
cluding  the  newly  built  Uncle  Toby,  loading  guano.  When  first  dis¬ 
covered  the  islands  contained  a  layer  of  guano  over  100  feet  in  depth, 
but  now  the  deposits  are  exhausted.  A  slight  idea  of  the  catastrophe 
there  the  following  year  is  available  in  a  letter  from  an  officer  of  ship 
Orient: 

On  the  afternoon  and  throughout  the  night  of  the  thirteenth  of  August, 
several  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt  vibrating  the  ship  as  though  we  were 
striking  the  bottom.  At  8:30  p.m.  a  large  wave  passed  between  the  islands 
tearing  every  ship’s  stern  moorings  away  and  many  of  their  bower  anchors. 
All  ships  are  moored  here  with  both  bowers  and  also  stern  anchors.  About 
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thirty  ships  were  thrown  into  a  confused  mass  in  about  a  quarter  of  a  square 
mile,  cutting  and  tearing  others  to  pieces  and  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage. 
The  current  ran  past  the  rocks  with  such  tremendous  force  that  it  kept  us 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  rocks,  moored  as  we  were,  and  there  we  lay 
the  whole  night  expecting  every  minute  to  strike  and  sink  in  fifteen  fathoms 
water. 

After  loading  guano  the  Valley  Forge  returned  to  Callao  for  stores 
and  clearance  and  sailed  in  midsummer  for  Hampton  Roads  for  or¬ 
ders.  On  the  passage  toward  Cape  Horn  the  Uncle  Toby  was  spoken, 
also  bound  to  Hampton  Roads,  and  in  October  John  anchored  off 
Fortress  Monroe,  ninety-six  days  from  Callao.  The  ship  was  ordered  to 
Baltimore. 

#  #  # 

The  next  voyage  was  an  eventful  one  in  the  life  of  Captain  John. 
At  Thomaston,  as  scarlet  and  crimson-hued  oak  leaves  fluttered  down¬ 
ward  amid  evergreens,  the  autumnal  air  crisp  with  approaching  win¬ 
tertime,  he  married  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  foremost  shipbuilders  of 
Maine,  Captain  Samuel  Watts.  The  wedding  tour,  the  bride  wrote, 
was  ‘to  the  land  of  the  Tycoon,’  Japan,  in  the  good  ship  Valley  Fo  rge. 
The  Captain’s  youngest  brother,  aged  fourteen,  accompanied  them  on 
his  first  deep-water  voyage. 

Mrs.  Harvey  Mills  Baltimore  December  6,  1867 

Dear  Aunt  Mary 

John  and  I  are  really  married.  Amen!  The  long  talked  of  event  has  taken 
place  at  last  and  we  had  a  beautiful  sunny  day.  It  hardly  seems  possible 
that  I  am  going  so  far  away  from  home  and  to  be  gone  so  long,  too,  fourteen 
or  fifteen  months  at  least.  After  I  get  over  seasickness  and  accustomed  to  a 
sea-life  I  shall  enjoy  it,  and  I  like  the  idea  of  being  off  all  alone  with  my 
husband  (‘who’d  a  thunk  it?’). 

The  ship  is  now  ready  for  sea,  cleared  to-day.  We  shall  go  down  to  An¬ 
napolis  to-morrow  and  sail  first  chance.  I  have  not  been  on  board  or  even 
had  a  sight  of  her  yet,  so  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  shall  like  my  new  quarters. 
We  shall  be  at  least  150  days  making  the  passage.  Remember  me  to  Uncle 
Harvey,  Warren  and  Eda.  Sarah  W.  Emerson 

Dear  Mother  Chesapeake  Bay  December  8th 

We  got  under  way  at  four  this  morning  and  are  proceeding  down  the 
Bay  with  a  pleasant  breeze  from  the  west.  My  fourth  mate  [Ralph]  is  flying 
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around  as  smart  as  possible  — he  seems  contented  and  at  home  — and  of 
course  I  shall  keep  a  good  lookout  for  him.  I  invited  him  into  my  cabin  this 
.afternoon  and  gave  him  a  piece  of  wedding  cake.  Our  voyage  is  as  pleasant 
a  one  as  we  can  go;  only  it  is  a  very  long  one,  possibly  200  days’  passage. 

Mrs.  Emerson  is  contented  and  we  are  very  happy  together.  We  have  a 
good  reed  organ  in  the  cabin  and  I  was  favored  with  some  good  old  church 
music  to-day,  Sunday.  My  cabin  does  not  seem  at  all  as  it  used  to.  Sarah 
sends  her  love  to  you  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  says  she  ‘will  take  good 
care  of  your  two  boys.’  We  are  now  about  thirty  miles  from  Cape  Henry, 
don’t  know  whether  we  shall  get  to  sea  or  not  as  the  wind  threatens  easterly. 
My  heartfelt  prayer  is  that  God  may  bless  you  and  preserve  you  all. 

Valley  Forge  sailed  from  Cape  Henry  Good  bye  John 

December  9,  1867.  J.  B.  E. 

The  pilot  took  the  letter  ashore  as  the  ship  stood  seaward  under  easy 
canvas  and  coursed  eastward  for  several  days  with  strong  gales,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  favorable  winds  resulting  in  a  good  run  to  the  equator.  The 
bride’s  diary  with  occasional  entries  by  John  relates: 

January  7th.  Saw  Island  of  Fernando  de  Noronha  (a  few  miles  to  the 
westward).  Warm  muggy  weather.  Venture  on  deck  only  in  the  evening. 
(9th)  Off  Pernambuco  to-day.  Very  warm,  feel  the  heat  very  sensibly. 
(10th)  Encouraged  John  by  letting  him  beat  me  at  checkers.  The  medicine 
had  a  good  effect.  Too  much  elated,  I  had  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  him  by 
skunking  him.  Resorts  to  his  pipe  and  is  silent  on  games.  (17th)  Pleasant 
long  days.  Smooth.  Had  quite  a  comfortable  day. 

.  Came  the  doldrums  and  southeast  trades  where  the  mate’s  order: 
‘Lay  aft  to  the  braces,  brace  sharp  up;  down  main-tack  and  sheet  and 
haul  the  bowlines’  was  heard  frequently  as  the  ship  was  worked  to 
weather  Cape  Saint  Roque.  They  had  good  fair  winds  from  Rio  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  left  a  ship  spoken  behind,  and  off  the  Cape  in 
latitude  forty  encountered  strong  west  and  southwest  gales  with  high 
following  seas.  There  Ralph  saw  cape  pigeons,  an  attractive  species  of 
petrel  with  alternate  black  and  white  markings,  and  albatrosses,  and 
caught  one  with  hook  and  line,  reminiscent  of  a  similar  incident  de¬ 
scribed  in  Two  Years  Before  the  Alast.  With  fair  winds  and  clouds  of 
white  canvas  alow  and  aloft  the  ship  ran  her  easting  down. 
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February  13th.  Longitude  of  Mauritius  to-day  (57 0  30'  E.).  Smooth,  cool 
and  pleasant  like  our  fall  weather  at  home.  (18th)  The  last  two  or  three  days 
-ship  has  been  rolling  and  pitching  about  in  a  most  uncomfortable  manner. 
(19th)  Passed  St.  Paul  to-day  in  latitude  40°  30'— getting  along  beautifully. 
(22nd)  Japan  NE  by  N,  5420  miles  distant.  (23rd)  Good  clear  sunshiny 
weather.  (24th)  Some  squally —  beautiful  rainbow  this  afternoon.  (26th) 
Light  wind,  slow  progress  — only  seventy-six  miles.  (27th)  About  four  days’ 
sail  from  King  George’s  Sound  (southwestern  Australia). 

March  3rd.  We  are  having  now  beautiful  warm  weather,  golden  sunsets 
and  charming  moonlight  evenings,  but  not  strong  breeze  — about  calm  to¬ 
day.  Saw  shark.  Birds  have  left  us.  (4th)  Fine  weather  and  good  wind.  In 
latitude  270  18',  longitude  110°  33';  about  160  miles  from  land.  (7th)  Lati¬ 
tude  190  30',  longitude  1 1 3 0 ;  good  wind  and  fine  weather  but  hot.  (10th- 
14th)  Beautiful  day  — hot  again.  Thomaston,  home,  home.  Little  more 
wind.  Reading  Empress  Josephine.  Slow  progress  —  fifty-two  miles  — and  so 
hot,  among  the  nineties.  Idle,  idle,  idle.  (17th)  Pleasant,  light  wind  and  hot. 
Most  uncomfortable  day  to  me.  Saw  Sandalwood  Island  this  morning. 
(18th)  Passed  Savu  and  Benjoar  Islands,  (southwest  of  Timor).  (21st)  In 
sight  of  Flores  to-day.  (30th)  Off  Timor  this  morning. 

Ralph  wrote :  ‘  Was  several  days  getting  up  to  the  north  shore  of  Timor 
with  light  head  winds  and  calms;  beat  about  off  shore  a  week  with 
winds  northeast,  at  length  went  into  Koepang  and  anchored  in  a  few 
fathoms.’ 

On  sailing  from  the  Capes  the  ship’s  anchors  had  been  taken  in, 
stowed  and  lashed  securely  in  place.  Old  salts  disliked  numerous  short 
trips  with  frequent  anchoring;  for  bending  on  heavy  chains  to  anchors, 
getting  them  outboard  to  catheads  and  later  taking  up  fathoms  of  slack 
chain  and  getting  the  anchor  inboard  required  laborious  toil.  How¬ 
ever,  after  the  long  passage  the  order:  ‘Lay  forward  and  get  the  hook 
out’  was  obeyed  with  alacrity.  As  the  cable  scraped  and  rattled  through 
the  hawse-pipe  down  came  the  jibs,  the  courses  were  clewed  up  and 
light  sails  taken  in  and  snugly  furled. 

Arrival  of  the  American  ship  aroused  interest  among  the  natives, 
who  surrounded  her  in  their  long  sharp  proas.  The  boy  gazed  in 
wonder  at  the  tatooed  Malays  who,  with  that  exception,  appeared  well- 
featured  people.  Willing  hands  rowed  the  boat  ashore  for  water,  and 
he  wrote:  ‘Filled  our  water  [casks]  out  of  a  creek,  or  brook  which  was 
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muddy  and  dirty  and  wasn’t  clear  for  about  a  week.  Also  got  some  yams 
and  fresh  meat.’ 

My  clear  Mother  Koepang  Bay  Timor  April  3rd  1868 

We  put  in  here  yesterday  evening  to  replenish  our  water,  and  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  to-morrow.  We  had  a  fine  run  to  the  eastward  of  this  passage,  since 
then  (about  three  weeks)  we  have  had  it  calm  and  hot.  The  monsoons  are 
changing  now  and  we  shall  have  light  winds  and  calms  for  the  next  month 
and  it  may  be  sixty  days  yet  before  we  reach  Yokohama. 

Sadie  is  well  and  seems  contented.  She  was  seasick  the  first  part  of  the 
voyage,  but  has  got  all  over  it  now.  I  don’t  think  Ralph  has  been  seasick  at 
all.  I  was  surprised  to  find  him  so  smart  and  quick  to  learn.  I  go  into  his 
room  very  often  in  his  watch  below  and  talk  with  him,  and  I  make  him 
spend  his  Sundays  in  my  cabin.  He  is  contented  and  I  take  good  care  of  him. 
We  are  well  and  trust  you  are  at  home.  My  love  to  all  and  God  bless  you. 

John 

Dear  Folks  Island  of  Timor  April  4,  1868 

We  are  now  at  anchor  in  Koepang  Bay,  on  the  southwest  side  of  the 
island  of  Timor,  having  put  in  here  for  water.  Shall  get  away  to-night  or 
to-morrow.  We  are  well  so  far.  I  was  seasick  some  at  first,  but  not  so  sick  as 
when  I  went  to  Liverpool.  I  think  I  am  a  very  good  sailor.  The  time  has 
passed  quickly  and  I  can  hardly  realize  that  it  is  spring.  I  want  to  hear  from 
you  all  and  tell  Mary  Mills  to  write  me  at  Yokohama. 

We  crossed  the  equator  the  fourth  of  January  in  just  twenty-six  days  from 
Cape  Henry.  Soon  after  crossing  the  line  we  spoke  ship  S.  F.  Hersey,  of  Sears- 
port,  from  New  York  for  Yokohama,  and  had  a  call  from  Capt.  [Albert  V.] 
Nickels  one  Sunday  afternoon.  We  passed  meridian  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
second  of  February,  fifty-five  days  out;  St.  Paul  seventy-two  days  out;  and 
on  the  twenty-seventh  were  about  four  days’  sail  of  King  George’s  Sound. 
A  splendid  run  so  far,  was  it  not?  If  our  good  winds  had  continued  I  expect 
the  Valley  would  have  distinguished  herself  for  her  quick  passage  to  Yoko¬ 
hama.  We  made  Sandalwood  [Soemba]  Island  the  seventeenth  of  March, 
but  since  then  we  have  made  slow  progress  having  had  light  winds  and 
calms.  We  got  here  at  the  wrong  time  for  good  winds  —  on  the  change  of  the 
monsoons,  but  we  don’t  complain  for  we  have  had  thus  far  a  sate  and 
pleasant  passage. 

We  are  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Koepang,  a  Dutch  settlement. 
John  and  I  were  on  shore  yesterday  and  called  on  our  Dutch  friends*  (by 
previous  invitation  of  course),  took  a  walk  in  the  woods  and  came  back  to 
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the  Valley  in  the  evening.  It  seemed  beautiful  to  get  on  the  land  and  I  en¬ 
joyed  it  very  much.  The  people  are  very  pleasant  and  social.  Several  whom 
-we  met  were  on  board  this  morning  and  we  treated  them  with  mother’s  fruit 
cake,  wine  and  figs.  Some  speak  good  English.  John  is  on  shore  now  and  has 
sent  off  two  goats,  two  pigs,  coconuts,  limes  and  oranges.  One  lady  brought 
me  two  bottles  of  buffalo’s  milk  and  coconut  cakes,  so  we  fare  sumptuously. 

Sarah  W.  Emerson 

With  ‘Farewell  to  Koepang’  the  voyagers  coursed  to  the  westward, 
passed  Soembawa  and  northward  through  Alas  Strait.  Ralph  noted  a 
mountain  on  the  island,  visible  far  at  sea,  undoubtably  Tambora, 
whose  tremendous  eruption  in  1815  caused  volcanic  ash  to  fall  on 
Sumatra,  a  thousand  miles  away.  Cast  away  on  a  shoal  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  strait  lay  an  old  wreck,  with  naught  to  tell  the  dismal  story. 
Clearing  a  bank  by  sounding  they  entered  the  Java  Sea,  passed  Rotter¬ 
dam  Island  and  Cape  Mandar,  Celebes,  in  mid-April;  and  had  fair 
southerly  winds  to  the  north  part  of  the  Strait  of  Makassar,  a  sea  pas¬ 
sage  separating  Celebes  from  Borneo.  Came  the  ripple  of  the  sea,  the 
flapping  of  idle  sails  and  ‘Calm,  no  progress  for  a  week.’ 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 

We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion: 

As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

—COLERIDGE 

April  25th.  A  ship  and  a  bark  and  a  whaler  in  sight.  Ship  and  bark  com¬ 
municate.  (26th)  Hubby’s  bright  eyes  make  out  the  ship,  the  Mindoro. 
Whaler  calls  upon  ship.  We  are  neglected  though  we  desire  to  be  noticed  — 
too  far  off.  (27th)  Very  warm.  Celebes  in  sight.  (28th)  Capt.  Allen,  of  ship 
Mindoro,  on  board;  164  days  from  Newport  for  Hong  Kong.  Whaler,  bark 
Stratford,  156  days  from  New  London.  (29th)  Went  on  board  Mindoro,  of 
Salem,  Capt.  Charles  H.  Allen  jr.,  and  took  dinner.  Spent  the  time  very 
pleasantly.  Borneo  in  sight.  (30th)  Latitude  to-day:  o°  41'  N.,  longitude 
11 8°  2 o’  E.  Mindoro  in  close  company. 

May  1st.  Off  Cape  Hondo  this  morning.  Calm,  drifting  astern.  (2d)  Min¬ 
doro  eight  to  ten  miles  ahead;  good-bye  to  Capt.  Allen.  (3d)  Calm,  variable 
airs  and  no  progress.  A  Spanish  bark  in  close  company.  North  Watcher 
SSE,  eight  miles  distant;  Cape  Hondo  E  by  N.  (4th)  Wind  and  rain  squalls 
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from  all  points  and  some  progress.  (5th)  Off  Cape  Rivers,  our  last  sight  of 
Celebes  I  hope.  John  in  good  spirits:  Valley  is  making  some  progress  and 
the  recollection  of  the  Mills  and  Watts’  sail  of  1864  [when  John  met  Sarah], 
which  resulted  so  happily  to  him. 

Sunday,  10th.  Calm.  ‘He  that  is  at  sea  has  not  the  wind  in  his  hands.’ 
(11th)  No  progress.  With  the  calms,  hot  weather,  flies  and  mosquitoes  we 
have  a  hard  time.  (12th)  My  birthday  [John],  thirty-three  years  old.  Decid¬ 
ed,  after  some  doubt,  to  go  through  Basilan  Strait  and  west  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands.  (13th)  Exchanged  signals  with  an  American  Ship  homeward 
bound.  (13th)  Made  some  progress.  Basilan  in  sight.  (15th)  Hot  and  calm. 
Johnny  and  I  took  a  siesta  this  afternoon,  after  which  we  played  checkers 
till  he  had  to  leave  to  see  how  the  wind  was.  (He  gets  beaten.)  Some  wind 
this  evening. 

Sunday,  17th.  Passed  Point  Matanob,  Basilan  Island,  this  afternoon. 
(18th)  Two  Spanish  barks  in  company,  the  Manuel  and  the  Jesus.  Zam¬ 
boanga,  a  Spanish  settlement  on  Mindanao,  in  sight.  Poor  John  is  about 
tired  out,  think  he  will  not  fancy  another  bridal  tour  to  Japan.  (19th,  John) 
In  Basilan  Strait,  find  strong  but  regular  tides  running  six  hours  each  way; 
have  gained  by  keeping  on  Basilan  side.  Cleared  the  strait  this  evening. 
(20th)  Off  the  west  coast  of  Mindanao.  (2 1st)  Six  months  ago  to-day  Johnny 
and  I  plighted  our  troth  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses.  (22nd)  Mindoro 
Sea,  latitude  90  04'  N.  Negros  Island  in  sight. 

Sunday,  24th.  Calm.  Squall  this  evening,  rain  fell  in  torrents.  About  ten 
miles  off  Negros  Island,  Philippines.  (25th)  Off  Island  of  Panay.  Exchanged 
signals  with  bark  Kadosh  of  Boston,  supposed  bound  to  Batavia.  (27th) 
Islands  of  Mindoro  and  Busuanga  in  sight.  (28th)  In  Mindoro  Strait  at  six 
p.m.,  passing  Appo  Island  and  shoal,  on  the  west  side,  about  two  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  No  monsoon  yet,  light  land  and  sea  breeze  and  calms.  (29th)  John 
says  we  shall  be  in  port  in  twenty  days  more.  All  afternoon  passing  Cape 
Calavite,  which  clears  us  of  Mindoro  Strait.  (30th)  In  China  Sea,  off  Manila. 

June  4th.  Variable  winds  and  calms.  Latitude  170  31'  N.,  coast  of  Luzon 
about  fifteen  miles  distant.  My  Sadie  ill  [John].  (5th)  Up  with  the  north 
cape  of  Luzon;  took  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  east.  (7th)  About  ten  miles  off 
the  southeast  point  of  Formosa,  and  begin  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  Kiru- 
Siroo,  or  black  stream.  (From  Bashi  Channel  to  Yedo  Bay  the  wind,  with 
exception  of  a  bad  squall,  was  favorable.)  (19th)  Came  to  anchor  in  Yoko¬ 
hama  Bay  this  evening,  192  days  from  the  Capes.  No  pilot  on  hand  the  Capt. 
brought  us  safely  in. 
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By  Commodore  Perry  s  diplomacy  in  the  fifties  Kanagawa  was 
opened  as  a  ti  eaty  port,  followed  by  Yokohama  becoming  a  port  of  call 
for  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company;  to  which  was  consigned  the 
l  alley  s  cargo  of  1800  tons  of  hard  coal.  There  were  several  merchant 
ships,  including  the  Uncle  7  oby  and  the  S.  F.  Hersey,  and  five  frigates 
in  port.  A  news  item  notes:  ‘The  foreign  naval  forces  in  pursuance  of 
agreement  in  conference  have  jointly  occupied  Yokohama  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  foreign  settlements.  No  serious  disturbances  have  taken 
place  . . .  and  Rear  Admiral  Rowan  was  awaiting  the  progress  of  events 
between  the  contending  parties  [the  Tycoon  and  the  Mikado].’ 


U.  S.  Flagship  Piscataqua,  Asiatic  Squadron 
Hon.  Gideon  Wells,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

Sir, 

1  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  that  on  the  4th  [of  July],  the 
ships  were  dressed  at  sunrise,  and  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  fired  at  noon. 
All  the  foreign  ships-of-war  in  the  harbor,  English,  French  and  Dutch  par¬ 
ticipating.  I  also  informed  the  Japanese  authorities  on  shore,  who  joined 
in  our  celebration  with  pleasure,  and  fired  a  salute  from  the  fort  in 
Kanagawa,  hoisting  the  American  flag  in  place  of  the  Japanese  flag  during 
the  salute.  I  anij  sjr>  yery  respectfully, 

J.  C.  Rowan,  Rear  Admiral  Commanding 


A  few  other  happenings  may  be  mentioned:  Captain  Nickels  re¬ 
newed  acquaintance  and  later  sailed  for  Callao;  a  severe  gale  one  night 
slightly  damaged  the  Valley’,  and  one  evening  the  ship’s  cook  asked  the 
mate  s  permission  to  go  ashore,  on  refusal  he  jumped  overboard  and 
swam  toward  a  distant  sampan.  It  did  not  stop  to  pick  him  up.  He 
turned  back  to  swim  to  the  ship,  but  was  drowned. 

Meantime  Sarah  had  been  very  sick  and  cared  for  on  shore.  She  im¬ 
proved  somewhat  and  John,  for  her  greater  comfort,  decided  to  ac¬ 
company  her  to  San  Francisco  on  a  steamship;  and  to  place  his  compe¬ 
tent  first  officer,  George  Ferguson,  in  charge  of  the  Valley  with  orders 
to  proceed  there  also.  Accordingly  she  sailed  in  August,  and  later 
Ralph  wrote: 


After  we  got  in  our  ballast,  took  pilot  and  went  to  sea;  die  first  half  of  the 
passage  had  westerly  gales  with  rain  squalls  blowing  up  in  the  night  and 
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moderating  in  daytime;  latter  part  moderate  breezes  from  various  quarters 
and  fine  pleasant  weather.  We  had  thirty-three  days’  passage.  The  crew 
was  discharged,  the  ship  loaded  wheat  and  a  new  captain  [Arthur  C.  Berry] 
took  her  to  New  York.  I  was  in  San  Francisco  three  weeks,  saw  the  city  and 
a  fleet  of  American  ships  in  port;  the  Pactolus ,  Swallow,  Herald  of  the 
Morning,  White  Swallow,  Sea  Serpent ,  Ellen  Austin,  Uncle  Toby  and 
others. 

Late  in  August  John  wrote;  ‘Sailed  for  San  Francisco  in  the  noble 
steamship  Great  Republic,  Captain  Seth  Doane.  Passed  the  south¬ 
eastern  point  of  Japan  about  noon.  Good-bye,  Yokohama.’  She  was  a 
wooden  bark-rigged  steamer  with  paddle  wheels  and  on  the  passage  of 
twenty  days,  mostly  good  weather,  averaged  about  220  miles  per  day. 
In  1 879  she  was  lost  on  Columbia  River  bar  with  fourteen  of  crew. 

Dear  Mother  San  Francisco,  October  30th  1868 

We  all  leave  for  home  to-day  in  the  steamship  Montana,  connecting  at 
Aspinwall  with  the  Arizona  for  New  York.  Ralph  comes  with  us,  also  the 
remains  of  my  dear  wife  — you  know  what  a  loss  I  have  suffered  and  what 
my  feelings  must  be.  Sarah  died  the  twenty-first,  three  days  before  her 
mother  and  sister  arrived.  With  love  to  all.  John 

Ralph  concludes; 

Came  back  via  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  the  Arizona;  had  fine  warm 
weather  and  smooth  water  most  of  the  time,  thirteen  days  on  the  West 
Coast  and  eight  on  this  side.  Arrived  home  making  the  voyage  around  the 
world  in  less  than  a  year.  We  had  very  little  sickness  on  the  voyage,  except 
the  Captain’s  wife  died  in  Oakland,  California. 

The  mourners  continued  on  to  the  pleasant  village  where  Sarah 
blossomed  into  womanhood,  and  on  rising  ground  overlooking  the 
beautiful  Saint  George’s  River  she  was  laid  at  rest  to  await  the  call  of 
her  Maker.  In  later  sea  journals  of  Captain  John  one  may  find  here  and 
there  a  reference  to  her,  as  he  lived  over  in  memory  their  first  voyage 
in  life  together,  which  began  auspiciously  and  ended  in  sorrow. 

#  #  # 

Capt.  John  B.  Emerson,  New  York  Boston  January  18,  1871 

We  expected  from  a  conversation  with  P.  G.  Bradstreet  last  week  that  you 
would  be  called  to  the  command  of  the  Valley  Forge,  and  hope  that  it  will 
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prove  satisfactory  to  you  and  that  you  will  be  successful.  We  shall  be  happy 
to  hear  from  you  at  any  time  and  when  we  can  be  of  service  here  to  you 
'  command  us.  Yours  truly  Bridge,  Lord  and  Co. 

After  a  long  period  of  life  on  shore  the  call  of  the  sea  awakened  a 
dormant  interest  in  shipping  and  activity,  consequently  John  was 
eager  to  take  the  Valley  although,  of  course,  it  revived  sad  memories. 
Via  Kingston  and  the  Isthmian  railway  he  proceeded  to  Panama  and 
relieved  Captain  Carney,  who  was  ill.  The  ship  was  in  ballast  and  well 
found. 

Sister  Mary  Callao  Apiil  3d  1871 

I  had  a  good  passage  from  Panama  and  have  been  here  two  weeks.  Shall 
sail  to-day  for  Mejillones,  on  the  coast  of  Bolivia,  to  load  for  Cork  for 
orders,  and  hope  to  be  in  England  the  first  of  October.  It  will  take  about 
twenty  days  to  make  the  passage  to  Mejillones,  two  months  there  to  load 
and  120  days  to  England.  I  am  busy  getting  the  ship  away.  Tell  Ralph  to 
learn  a  good  trade  and  stick  to  it,  for  there  is  no  chance  to  get  along  going 
to  sea  now.  Good-bye  John 

June  12th.  At  noon  weighed  anchor;  at  2  p.m.  a  fine  breeze  from  the 
south,  which  gave  us  a  fine  run  out  of  the  bay  of  Mejillones;  at  4  p.m.  all 
clear  of  the  land.  At  Mejillones  forty-five  days.  Cargo  1900  tons  of  guano. 
We  are  bound  to  Queenstown,  Ireland,  for  orders  — hope  it  will  be  Liver¬ 
pool.  May  God  speed  us  on  our  voyage. 

On  the  passage  to  Cape  Horn  southeast  winds  and  heavy  head  seas 
proved  disagreeable,  followed  off  the  Cape  by  strong  gales  and  a  high 
sea.  Thirty-four  days  out: 

Saw  Cape  Horn  bearing  about  N.  true,  twenty-eight  miles  distant;  saw  a 
large  number  of  birds,  albatrosses  and  cape  pigeons,  which  is  a  good  indica¬ 
tion  of  being  near  the  land.  Long  snow  squalls.  (Next  day.)  Strong  gales 
from  southwest  with  continual  squalls  of  snow  and  hail.  Weather  some 
cold,  the  ship’s  rigging  being  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  things  have  quite 
a  wintry  aspect. 

July  29th.  Moderate  breezes  from  SSW.  and  fine  weather.  We  now  have 
had  steady  good  weather  for  a  week,  with  all  sail  set  most  of  the  time  and 
smooth  sea. 
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This  pleasant  part  of  seafaring  life  continued,  and  one  day  the 
deeply  laden  ship  ran  194  miles  in  the  southeast  trades  with  a  gentle 
rolling  swell;  no  icy  sails  to  be  reefed  or  taken  in  and  quickly  furled  in 
bitter  cold  squalls  as  off  the  Horn.  Came  fine  sunshiny  days  ending  in 
varicolored  sunsets  as  evening  dusk  met  brilliant  starry  nights,  the  con¬ 
stellation  of  the  Southern  Cross  enshrined  in  almost  cloudless  sky. 
Many  sailors  were  rough  unfeeling  men,  but  there  were  finer  types 
among  them  who  were  brought  into  closer  relationship  with  nature 
and  God,  by  sudden  strange  contrasts  of  the  universe  and  knowledge 
of  the  sea,  for: 

Only  those  who  brave  its  dangers 
Comprehend  its  mystery. 

—LONGFELLOW 

August  15th,  North  Atlantic  Ocean.  Latitude  2°  29'  N.  Brisk  breezes 
from  SE.  and  fine  weather.  At  1  p.m.  crossed  the  Equator  in  longitude 
27 0  28'  W.,  sixty-three  days  from  Mejillones  and  twenty-nine  from  Cape 
Horn.  (23rd)  Calm,  calm;  last  part  a  light  breeze  from  NNE.  which  I  sup¬ 
pose  is  the  beginning  of  the  ‘North  East  Trades.’  A  full-rigged  brig  in  com¬ 
pany.  Fine  weather,  smooth  sea.  (24th)  At  noon  signalized  a  large  iron  ship 
hailing  from  London.  His  longitude  was  the  same  as  ours  — 27 0  05'—  to  a 
mile.  (September  11th)  Ninety-one  days  out.  Moderate  breezes  from  south 
and  very  pleasant  weather.  Signalized  English  bark  Vale  of  Nith,  from  Val¬ 
paraiso  for  England.  Saw  a  large  American  ship  bound  west,  she  looked 
good  as  we  have  not  seen  a  Yankee  ship  for  so  long.  (12th)  Fastnet  Rock 
910  miles  distant.  Fourteen  vessels  in  sight,  all  in  company.  (29th)  First 
part,  fine  with  light  breezes  from  E;  middle,  breezing;  last  part,  a  moderate 
gale  from  NE.  and  rough  sea.  Took  a  Cork  pilot  from  boat;  ship  Mary 
Goodell,  of  Searsport,  in  company.  At  noon  about  eight  miles  distant  from 
the  land  near  the  entrance  of  Baltimore  harbor. 

Capt.  J.  B.  Emerson  Gardiner  September  5th  187 1 

I  notice  all  you  say  in  regard  to  your  cargo  being  short  of  what  you  had 
a  right  to  expect  and  which  in  justice  belonged  to  you.  You  can  take  any 
course  you  deem  advisable  in  the  matter,  only  I  should  not  like  to  get  the 
ship  into  an  expensive  litigation  in  a  foreign  port.  In  regard  to  business  for 
the  ship  you  will  please  use  your  own  judgement.  ...  I  am  pleased  to  inform 
you  that  our  friend  Captain  Cowell  is  very  much  pleased  with  your  pro- 
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ceedings  and  you  know  Captain  Norton  always  is  that  way  of  thinking. 
Trusting  you  may  have  continued  prosperity.  P.  G.  Bradstreet 

After  a  passage  of  109  days  the  ship  had  been  ordered  to  Liverpool. 
The  controversy  there  over  the  cargo  may  be  explained  by  stating  that 
the  guano  was  furnished  by  Henry  Meiggs,  a  notorious  swindler  who 
fled  from  San  Francisco  to  Peru  where  he  became  prominent  and 
wealthy.  In  New  York,  D.  B.  Dearborn  acted  as  the  ship’s  agent  in 
charter  parties. 

Friend  Emerson  Gardiner  October  23rd  1871 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  write  you  that  Capt.  Cowell  has  sold  out  his  interest 
in  the  Valley  Forge  to  Capt.  J.  Wood,  late  of  Whitefield,  who  intends  to  go 
in  the  ship.  ...  I  wish  to  say  there  is  no  dissatisfaction  with  you  in  this 
matter,  as  it  is  only  on  the  condition  of  his  buying  an  interest  that  he  goes 
in  the  ship.  Robert  Norton 

From  Liverpool  Captain  John  sailed  for  Tybee  for  orders  and  later 
relinquished  command  to  Captain  Wood.  For  another  decade  John 
sailed  the  seas  in  command  of  several  tall  ships;  but  ‘the  old  Valley,’  as 
he  called  her,  always  loomed  large  in  his  recollections  of  seafaring  days. 

The  ship  continued  in  the  Far  East  trade  until  the  ’eighties,  when  she 
was  sold  to  San  Francisco  parties  and  hailed  from  there  in  coastwise 
trade.  Bark-rigged  in  1890,  she  put  in  at  San  Francisco  in  distress,  hav¬ 
ing  been  partially  dismasted  in  a  wintry  squall.  The  master  and  part 
owner,  a  Scotchman  named  James  Davidson,  placed  his  mate,  J.  J.  Ben¬ 
nett  (a  Maine  man),  in  charge  until  the  end  of  1891.  Then  in  poor  con¬ 
dition  she  was  laid  up  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  continued  to  deterio¬ 
rate  until  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed  through  the  hull.  Patched  up,  she 
was  towed  across  the  harbor  to  Sausalito  and  broken  up  for  the  metal 
in  her.  Thus  ended  the  Valley  Forge,  unhonored  even  by  an  ocean 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


THE  FORE-AND-AFTERS 


iong  seafarers  the  general  acceptance  of  the  term  fore-and-aft  rig 


l  \  is  a  two-masted  schooner,  but  this  chapter  ends  with  an  account 
of  a  larger  type  of  the  same  rig,  a  three-master.  Of  the  former  class  may 
be  mentioned  the  Dancing  Wave,  constructed  in  1858  at  Hodgdon’s 
Mills,  and  a  few  others. 

In  February  1862  the  schooner,  commanded  by  Alfred  R.  Bennett, 
sailed  from  Portland  for  Havana,  and  when  nearing  her  destination  a 
waterspout  was  seen  approaching  close  aboard.  It  passed  with  a  rush 
and  roar,  overwhelmed  the  vessel  and  left  her  a  dismasted  helpless 
wreck.  The  mate,  Daniel  Bennett,  twenty-five  and  a  brother  of  the 
master,  was  knocked  or  lost  overboard  and  was  seen  drifting  away  on  a 
spar  from  wreckage.  The  boats  were  gone,  and  nothing  could  be  done 
to  rescue  the  unfortunate  sailor. 

The  hot  sun  of  the  tropics  created  a  thirst,  which  soon  exhausted  a 
scanty  water  supply,  and  the  four  survivors  suffered  extremely.  After 
eight  days  of  a  wretched  existence,  they  were  taken  off  in  mid-March 
by  the  brig  Francis  Jane  and  landed  at  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  thence 
took  passage  home  in  schooner  Minnesota. 

Later  a  bark  passed  the  wreck  near  enough  to  read  ‘ Dancing  Wave ’ 
on  her  stern  and  reported  both  masts  gone,  bulwarks  stove  and  the 
vessel  full  of  water.  Probably  she  carried  lumber;  for  in  June,  although 
fired  to  destroy  her,  the  water-logged  derelict  was  still  afloat. 

The  Julia  Baker  was  constructed  at  Hodgdon’s  Mills  by  Charles 
Murray  for  Nehemiah  Baker  of  Georgetown,  the  principal  owner  and 
master.  The  schooner  was  named  after  his  wife.  Two  years  later  he  died 
(1862),  and  the  command  devolved  on  his  son-in-law,  Francis  Low  of 
Georgetown.  Later  it  was  learned  that  his  vessel  had  been  captured 
while  gathering  oysters  off  the  Virginia  Capes,  and  that  Captain  Low 
was  in  Libby  prison.  He  was  transferred  to  Andersonville,  and  in  1865 
died  in  prison.  It  is  said  the  schooner  was  used  for  a  time  as  a  blockade 
runner.  She  was  either  recaptured  or  restored,  for  from  1865  to  1877 
Byron  Baker  commanded  her. 

In  1881  the  Julia  Baker  was  rebuilt,  and  became  noted  for  the  inys- 
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terious  death  of  Captain  John  O.  Lewis  and  the  piratical  act  of  the 
mate  afterward.  The  schooner  now  hailed  from  Boothbay  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Lewis,  one  of  the  local  owners.  During  the  winter  of  1883-84  he 
sailed  for  the  firm  of  Warner,  Merritt  and  Company,  a  Philadelphia 
firm  interested  in  fruit  trade.  In  the  spring  business  was  dull,  so  the 
vessel  was  chartered  at  New  York  to  carry  flour  and  other  cargo  under 
deck  and  pine  lumber  on  deck  to  a  West  Indian  port.  The  crew  was 
composed  of  Henry  Walker,  the  mate;  Theodore  Karlson,  a  Swede; 
one  or  more  colored  men  and  a  small,  dark-featured  Portuguese  named 
Peter  Gomez.  He  was  shipped  on  Walker’s  recommendation  as  a  for¬ 
mer  shipmate  and  a  good  cook  and  steward.  While  loading,  the  Mary  E. 
Webber,  Captain  Gilman  Hodgdon,  lay  near  by  and  the  masters  met 
frequently  to  talk  over  old  times  at  home.  He  had  a  poor  opinion  of 
Walker  and  so  informed  Captain  Lewis.  Both  agreed  that  the  best  and 
safest  way  was  to  have  a  known  and  reliable  man  as  second  in  com¬ 
mand,  but  Walker  was  allowed  to  retain  his  berth.  As  the  ties  were  cast 
off,  Captain  Hodgdon  bade  his  friend  farewell,  apparently  in  good 
health  and  spirits.  Captain  Lewis  was  thirty-eight,  with  a  rugged  consti¬ 
tution  and  the  courage  which  a  seafaring  life  develops.  After  going  to 
sea,  that  was  the  last  heard  of  the  vessel  for  a  month.  Meantime  Captain 
Plodgdon  had  sailed  and  returned.  He  said: 

I  sailed  a  day  behind  the  Baker  and  went  to  Baracoa,  Cuba,  in  ballast  for 
a  load  of  fruit.  We  loaded  bananas  and  coconuts  and  started  back  with  a 
good  breeze  across  the  Old  Bahama  Channel  to  Crooked  Island  passage.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  passage,  near  Castle  Island,  I  saw  a  schooner  running 
on  the  course  for  Baracoa.  As  soon  as  I  saw  her  I  said  that  if  the  Baker  had 
not  gone  to  Guadeloupe,  I  should  call  her  that,  sure.  As  we  got  nearer  I 
saw  that  it  was  the  Baker.  We  were  beating  up  the  channel  and  she  was  run¬ 
ning  free,  so  I  did  not  get  a  chance  to  speak  her,  and  I  proceeded,  greatly 
mystified.  I  knew  John  had  no  business  that  would  call  him  so  far  out  of  his 
course,  and  I  could  not  understand  why  he  should  pass  the  Webber,  which 
he  would  know  on  sight,  without  trying  to  signal  us.  When  I  got  to  New 
York  I  reported  the  matter. 

This  information  interested  the  Philadelphia  agents,  who  had  won¬ 
dered  what  had  happened  to  the  vessel,  and  a  strong  suspicion  of  foul 
play  and  piracy  was  aroused.  Doubt  increased  with  the  arrival  of  the 
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Annie  D.  Merritt,  Captain  Kelley  having  heard  that  the  Baker  had 
been  boarded  off  Baracoa  by  a  pilot  who  inquired  for  Captain  Lewis; 
that  the  mate  pretended  to  be  the  master,  but  that  the  pilot  was  not 
deceived. 

In  August  the  mystery  was  clarified  somewhat  by  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  the  missing  vessel  at  Key  West.  Walker  was  arrested  and  the 
crew  detained.  The  crew,  questioned  by  port  authorities,  stated  their 
belief  that  the  master  had  been  poisoned  by  the  mate  and  Gomez,  the 
principal  in  the  affair,  who  thereafter  kept  the  mate  intoxicated.  At 
one  of  the  islands  Gomez  had  deserted.  Karlson  testified  that  the  sea¬ 
men  had  no  part  in  the  piracy,  and  that  the  steward  pretended  to  be 
the  owner  of  the  vessel.  He  continued: 

One  day  I  saw  the  old  man  at  the  wheel.  He  appeared  to  be  suffering  and 
said  he  felt  sick.  I  offered  to  take  the  wheel,  but  the  captain  said  he  could 
hold  on  a  little  longer.  The  same  day,  through  a  window  of  the  cabin,  I  saw 
Gomez  give  him  something  out  of  a  black  bottle.  When  he  came  out  the 
steward  said,  ‘He  won’t  live  long  now.’  In  half  an  hour  the  captain  tumbled 
off  the  chair  and  died.  We  afterwards  hunted  for  the  black  bottle,  but  could 
not  find  it.  It  must  have  been  thrown  overboard. 

The  steersman  related  that  he  saw  Captain  Lewis  and  heard  the 
conversation  through  the  open  cabin  window  aft.  The  ‘old  man’  had 
not  been  well  for  several  days,  but  had  been  about  his  duties  as  usual. 
After  drinking  something  the  mate  or  steward  gave  him,  he  fell  while 
attempting  to  go  on  deck.  Lewis  groaned,  and  asked  for  something  to 
relieve  him,  and  they  gave  him  a  reddish  fluid.  The  master  immedi¬ 
ately  put  his  hand  to  his  stomach  and  cried  out,  ‘Oh,  my  God,  give  me 
something  to  drink!’  A  flask  containing  a  whitish  liquid  was  placed  to 
his  lips,  and  he  died  in  less  than  five  minutes  without  speaking. 

The  death  occurred  in  the  forenoon,  about  four  days  out  and  off 
Bermuda;  in  the  afternoon  the  body  was  inclosed  in  a  canvas  bag  and, 
seemingly  without  ceremony,  thrown  overboard.  The  mate  main¬ 
tained  he  was  motivated  in  this  unseemly  handling  by  several  of  the 
crew,  who  feared  sickness  from  putrefaction.  It  seems  that  an  innocent 
man  would  have  touched  at  Bermuda  to  inter  the  remains,  but  perhaps 
the  mate  feared  meeting  the  port  officials. 
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Meantime  Gomez  had  made  his  way  to  Nassau,  where  he  lived  in 
more  or  less  concealment  among  negroes  under  an  assumed  name.  He 
*  spent  money  like  a  drunken  sailor,  and  in  this  way  disclosed  his  iden¬ 
tity.  Then  he  took  steerage  passage  on  the  Ward  liner  Cienfuegos  to 
New  York,  where  he  was  arrested.  Although  his  face  blanched,  he  acted 
quietly  and  related  his  account  of  the  happenings  on  the  Julia  Baker. 

Captain  Lewis  had  been  taken  ill  the  evening  his  vessel  left  port, 
and  the  mate  gave  him  some  medicine.  During  his  four-day  sickness 
Lewis  called  for  brandy,  complaining  of  pain  in  the  chest.  The  mate 
supplied  it,  and  the  steward  attended  to  his  wants,  so  he  said.  After  the 
master  died,  the  mate  took  charge  and  steered  for  Long  Key,  disposing 
of  part  of  the  lumber  there.  Other  islands,  barren  Orange  Key,  Inagua 
and  Fortune,  were  visited  and  more  cargo  sold.  Gomez  asserted  he 
suspected  something  was  wrong  and  decided  to  desert,  and  in  fact  did 
so  in  a  fishing  smack.  In  reality  his  narrative  was  worded  to  place  ail 
blame  and  responsibility  on  the  mate,  whereas  the  crew  stated  under 
oath  that  Gomez  sold  the  cargo  and  made  away  with  the  proceeds.  De¬ 
spite  suspicious  circumstances  and  probable  poisoning  of  Captain 
Lewis,  there  was  no  direct  evidence,  and  neither  was  tried  on  a  murder 
charge.  For  conniving  at  unlawful  disposal  of  cargo,  however,  the  mate 
was  indicted,  convicted  and  served  a  prison  term;  likewise  one  of  the 
crew,  undoubtedly  Gomez,  who  died  in  jail. 

On  account  of  a  bottom  foul  with  barnacles  and  marine  growth  the 
Julia  Baker  had  a  long  passage  to  Philadelphia,  where  Captain  Dennis 
S.  Wylie  was  waiting  to  take  her  to  Boothbay  (October  1884).  On  board 
was  a  negro  boy  who  had  been  with  Captain  Lewis  and  thereby  at¬ 
tracted  attention  at  the  harbor.  The  schooner  was  sold  to  Bath  parties, 
and  later  hailed  from  Bucksport  in  coastwise  trade. 

John  Orrett  Lewis  was  born  at  North  Boothbay  in  1846,  and  lived 
with  his  unmarried  sister  Caroline  in  a  little  white  farmhouse  by  the 
road  to  Wiscasset.  He  too  never  married. 

The  Victor  Puig  was  constructed  in  1875  by  James  McDougall  for 
command  of  Benjamin  E.  Pinkham,  and  was  named  after  a  Spanish 
merchant  of  Baracoa,  the  oldest  seaport  town  in  Cuba.  The  schooner 
was  ninety-four  feet  in  length  and  carried  a  mainsail  of  goodly  size, 
hoisted  from  a  mainboom  nearly  fifty  feet  long.  Captain  Pinkham  was 
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thirty,  and  then  married  Abbie,  a  daughter  of  Captain  Westbrook 
Lewis.  After  the  wedding  the  Victor,  as  if  in  honor  of  the  bride,  ap¬ 
pealed  in  the  harbor  in  a  new  suit  of  snowy  sails  and  resplendent  in 
white  paint.  The  bridal  pair  boarded  the  vessel  and  sailed  away  to  load 
for  the  West  Indies.  The  return  cargo  was  fruit,  and  for  many  years  the 
schooner  was  employed  in  West  Indian  trade,  part  of  the  time  between 
New  York  and  Puerto  Rico.  Occasionally  she  touched  at  historic  Porto- 
bello,  visited  by  Columbus  and  twice  captured  by  the  English.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  the  great  mart  whence  Spanish  galleons 
sailed  with  the  rich  commerce  of  Chili  and  Peru,  frequently  to  become 
the  booty  of  valiant  Englishmen. 

In  a  winter  trip  from  Miragoane  to  New  York  the  schooner,  under 
a  Captain  Sherman,  was  twenty-seven  days  north  of  Hatteras  with  off- 
shoie  winds  and  heavy  weather,  during  which  the  deck  load  of  logwood 
was  lost  (1879).  Captain  Pinkham  rejoined  his  vessel,  and  on  sailing 
fiom  Baracoa  in  June  18S0  made  the  run  to  New  York  within  ten  days. 

Millard  F.  Elarris,  previously  in  the  Carrie  Bonnell  with  T.  J.  Blos¬ 
som  as  chief  mate,  succeeded  Captain  Pinkham  and  entered  the  Victor 
in  the  Bai acoa-Charleston  fruit  trade  with  Mr.  Blossom  as  second  in 
command.  He  continued  with  the  vessel  for  a  number  of  years  as  first 
officer  and  relieving  captain.  After  five  days’  passage  from  Baracoa  to 
Charleston  in  1880,  Mr.  Blossom  wrote: 

We  left  Portland  October  2d  with  a  head  wind,  the  third  day  out  of  port 
had  a  gale  of  wind  from  southwest  which  lasted  two  days,  then  it  hauled  to 
southeast  and  then  to  northeast  and  there  it  stayed  for  seven  days.  We  never 
had  mainsail  set  and  for  five  days  all  the  sail  we  carried  was  a  two-reef  fore¬ 
sail.  I  have  seen  some  sea  and  wind  in  the  short  time  I  have  followed  the 
sea  but  never  have  I  seen  such  weather  as  we  had.  The  captain  said  it  was 
the  roughest  passage  he  ever  made.  We  had  thirteen  days  from  Portland  to 
Baracoa  and  in  that  time  we  only  saw  the  sun  long  enough  to  get  three 
observations.  Our  crew  when  we  left  Portland  consisted  of  three  down- 
easters,  one  from  Ohio,  two  Englishmen,  a  Pinafore  cat  and  a  ring-tail 
Seymour  dog.  I  he  last  named  we  discharged  in  Baracoa.  While  there  the 
schooner  Cayenne  of  Salem,  Captain  Gilman  Hodgdon,  Almon  Dunton, 
mate,  at  lived.  Our  cargo  consists  of  45,000  coconuts,  1,000  bunches  bananas 
and  10,000  oranges.  We  shall  remain  here  ten  or  fifteen  days.  Captain  Harris 
and  wife  are  well. 
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In  the  Boothbay  Register  (fall  of  1881)  ‘W.  T.  G.’  states  that  between 
Baracoa  and  Charleston  the  Victor  Puig  averaged  eleven  knots  on  a  run 
in  three  days  and  fourteen  hours.  An  interesting  account  of  a  south¬ 
bound  passage  also  appeared  in  the  Register,  written  by  Alice  Ballard 
Crosby,  a  passenger  with  her  husband,  Mr.  Otis  Crosby. 

On  board  schooner  Victor  Puig,  Lat.  230  30',  long.  720  40', 

Atlantic  Ocean,  March  1G,  1882. 

We  have  a  fine  wind  and  are  making  splendid  progress,  d  he  sun  is  warm, 
almost  hot  when  it  shines  down  unclouded,  and  the  air  is  as  balmy  as  June. 
Otis  took  a  bath  by  standing  in  his  bathing  suit  at  one  side  of  the  deck  and 
having;  the  steward  throw  bucketfulls  of  salt  water  over  him.  I  shall  try  it 
to-morrow.  This  all  sounds  very  pleasant,  but  alas  it  hasn’t  been  so  all  the 
way.  We  left  New  York  Tuesday  afternoon,  March  7  th,  and  as  there  was 
a  fair  wind  and  the  day  mild  and  bright,  we  got  a  fine  send  off  and  she  sped 
along  like  a  bird.  The  crew  consists  of  seven  men,  of  whom  three  are  cap¬ 
tain,  mate  and  steward;  the  others  common  sailors.  Such  vessels  carry  no 
passengers  as  a  rule,  but  the  captain  let  us  have  his  room  which  is  twice  as 
large  and  four  times  as  well-lighted  and  aired  as  any  stateroom  on  an  ocean 
steamer.  The  cabin  is  finished  with  hardwood,  has  oilcloth  on  the  lloor 
and  is  very  neat.  A  nice  pantry  opens  off  from  it  besides  several  alcoves  with 
berths  and  the  captain’s  room.  The  sailors  eat  and  sleep  in  the  forecastle. 
Being  the  only  passengers  we  are  quite  distinguished;  and  I,  you  see,  am  the 
only  feminine  aboard. 

A  heavy  wind  set  in  Thursday  morning  and  lasted  until  Friday  night. 
The  Captain  said  he  had  not  been  in  such  a  storm  for  over  a  year,  and  he 
runs  all  the  time.  Nearly  all  sail  was  taken  in  and  we  made  almost  no  prog¬ 
ress.  The  vessel  wallowed  from  side  to  side  and  pitched  from  end  to  end,  it 
bounced  and  thumped  and  creaked  and  groaned.  We  shipped  great  waves 
that  swashed  about  on  the  decks  like  a  lake.  Friday  night  the  wind  subsided 
in  a  big  rain  and  Saturday  morning  we  were  again  on  our  course  with  a  fair 
wind  and  the  waves  subsiding.  Saturday  I  began  to  eat  at  the  table  and  be 
somebody,  and  to  spend  most  of  the  time  on  deck.  Sunday  was  a  quiet  day 
and  we  had  a  fine  time  reading.  Monday  another  heavy  south  wind  set  in 
as  bad  as  the  first.  It  seemed  as  if  old  Neptune  had  a  spite  against  us,  but 
the  storm  subsided  with  heavy  rain  in  the  night,  and  such  a  night  I  hope 
never  to  pass  again.  The  waves  had  a  peculiar  quality  which  they  call 
choppy,  a  word  which  will  give  the  nightmare  whenever  I  hear  it  to  the  end 
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of  my  days.  The  sails  snapped  and  slatted  incessantly,  and  the  tins  and 
dishes  in  the  pantry  — just  next  our  room  — slam-banged  against  the  wall 
and  danced  fiendishly  in  their  cuddy-holes.  In  the  morning  we  were  lame, 
and  every  bone  and  muscle  was  sore  from  the  mere  exertion  of  keeping  in 
our  berths.  But  the  storm  couldn’t  upset  our  stomachs,  and  we  were  pro¬ 
nounced  good  sailors. 

The  happy  days  have  come  now.  Yesterday  we  lay  for  a  long  time  looking 
over  the  bow  into  the  water,  just  where  it  parts  around  the  keel  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  blue  I  ever  saw,  and  is  fringed  with  lace-like  foam.  Last 
night  we  were  enjoying  the  starlight  and  noticed  how  the  positions  of  the 
stars  differed  from  what  we  see  at  home,  we  found,  by  looking  in  the  wake 
of  our  vessel,  a  beautiful  starlight  in  the  water,  caused  by  phosphorescent 
little  creatures  which  we  do  not  see  by  daylight  at  all.  Nearly  all  the  fore¬ 
noon  we  occupied  ourselves  examining  the  Captain’s  sextant,  navigation 
book  and  nautical  almanac.  He  explained  a  good  deal  to  us  and  it  was  most 
interesting.  Both  Captain  and  mate  are  pleasant  gentlemen. 

At  anchor  in  Baracoa  harbor,  March  19th. 

We  arrived  here  last  evening  at  about  seven  o’clock.  Were  in  sight  of 
land  as  early  as  nine  a.m.  The  coast  is  high  and  mountainous,  and  can  be 
seen  at  a  great  distance.  As  we  drew  near  it  presented  a  most  picturesque 
appearance.  The  mountains  come  down  to  the  sea,  and  Baracoa  is  a  red- 
roofed  little  town  at  their  base,  on  the  water’s  edge.  My  first  glimpse  of 
tropical  vegetation  was  a  row  of  coconut  trees  distinctly  outlined  at  the 
top  of  a  hill.  Soon  we  saw  the  whole  side  of  the  hill  was  covered  with  coconut 
and  banana  trees,  with  the  fruit  hanging  on  them.  The  first  sight  of  the 
green  gave  me  a  delightful  sense  of  summer.  The  harbor  is  a  little  horse¬ 
shoe-shaped  pocket.  There  are  about  eight  vessels  at  anchor  in  it,  mostly 
fruiters.  One  of  them  near  us  is  taking  on  its  cargo  of  bananas.  I  can  see  the 
great  red  bunches  being  handed  over  the  side,  and  hear  a  man  counting  in 
Spanish  with  a  sort  of  chanting  drawl.  This  seems  to  me  exactly  like  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Everything  has  such  a  holiday  aspect,  bugle  sounding- 
martial  calls  from  a  fort  on  shore  adds  to  the  delusion,  and  the  morning  is 
as  like  a  bright  breezy  ‘Fourth’  as  possible.  But,  you  see,  it  is  Sunday  instead, 
in  the  middle  of  March.  The  last  four  days  of  our  voyage  were  days  of 
idyllic  peace  and  beauty.  The  water  smooth  and  deeply  blue,  the  sky  bright, 
and  the  vessel  skimming  along  under  full  sail  with  that  quiet  motion  that 
is  indescribably  beautiful.  A.  B.  C. 
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The  following  July  Captain  Harris  returned  home  after  a  long 
absence,  but  in  October  rejoined  his  vessel  at  New  York  with  Mr. 

'Tibbetts  as  chief  officer.  In  December  they  sailed  from  Charleston  with 
lumber  for  Kingston,  and  after  a  fine  run  of  eight  days  arrived  to  find 
the  city  in  ruins  from  a  conflagration,  consequently  the  cargo  was  in  de¬ 
mand.  Crossing  to  San  Antonio  bananas  and  forty  tons  of  coconuts 
were  carried  to  Charleston.  Illustrative  of  this  trade,  Mate  ‘Jeff’  Blos¬ 
som,  who  had  rejoined  the  Victor,  informs  us  that  the  vessel  sailed  from 
Baracoa  in  January  1884  with  106,300  coconuts,  2272  bunches  of 
bananas;  that  on  the  seven  days’  run  to  Charleston  a  norther  carried 
away  the  bobstay  and  fore  hatch,  broke  the  mainboom  and  stove  the 
boat.  After  delivering  a  cargo  of  fruit  for  Christmas  trade  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  a  pleasant  passage  to  Baracoa  followed,  ‘Jeff’  writing  home  the  ves¬ 
sel  was  ‘to  make  two  more  trips  and  then  go  North.’ 

The  following  August  the  schooner  lay  in  the  harbor  of  Boothbay 
(1885).  The  Victor  Puig  now  was  painted  black,  as  will  be  remembered 
by  those  who  recall  her  spotless  holystoned  decks,  varnished  bitts  and 
bright  work.  With  fine  lines  and  a  trim  jaunty  appearance,  she  re¬ 
sembled  a  yacht  more  than  a  merchant  vessel.  And  this  recalls  from 
boyhood  days  an  incident  connected  with  the  vessel.  Millard  jr.,  son  of 
Captain  Harris,  was  the  proud  possessor  of  an  Indian  canoe  obtained 
in  a  West  Indian  or  Caribbean  port.  It  was  fashioned  from  a  hollowed 
mahogany  log  and  was  long  and  narrow.  On  boarding  the  Victor  from 
this  ticklish  craft  his  schoolmates  would  amuse  themselves  swinging 
to  and  fro  on  loose  lines  or  halliards.  Finally  Millard  went  aloft  to  the 
foremast-head,  and  throwing  a  leg  over  the  spring  stay,  head  down¬ 
ward,  went  hand  over  hand  to  the  mainmast-head,  a  feat  that  ‘stumped’ 
every  boy  on  board. 

In  the  fall  of  1887  Captain  Blossom  took  the  schooner  and  followed 
the  example  set  by  the  first  master,  for  he  married  and  sailed  with  his 
bride  from  Boothbay  to  load  for  Baracoa.  As  befitted  a  honeymoon,  a 
pleasant  trip  with  favorable  winds  and  fine  weather  followed.  Thence 
he  made  two  round  trips  to  Charleston  with  fruit.  Captain  Harris  again 
took  charge,  and  on  a  passage  from  Roatan  Island  the  vessel  was  be¬ 
calmed  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  ten  days  under  a  tropical  sun.  With 
exception  of  coconuts,  the  cargo  of  fruit  was  a  total  loss.  The  Victor 
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Puig  was  known  among  sailors  as  a  lucky  vessel,  and  since  crews  were 
well  fed,  seamen  frequently  reshipped.  She  sailed  well  and  had  no 
-  major  accidents  or  men  lost  overboard  under  Captain  Harris,  but  in 
1905  the  once  fine  vessel  ended  her  career  in  the  ignominious  character 
of  a  New  York  harbor  barge. 

When  Captain  Harris  was  three  years  old  his  father  was  lost  at  sea. 
With  experience  gained  in  fishing  vessels  the  son,  a  master,  entered  the 
fruiting  trade.  A  genial,  sociable  man,  he  made  many  friends  among 
associates,  who  in  1887  tendered  him  a  testimonial  dinner  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  thirteen  years’  service  in  the  fruit  trade,  together  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  gold  medal  engraved,  ‘Presented  to  Capt.  M.  F.  Harris  by  his 
Charleston  friends.’  On  raised  gold  it  had  a  fine  representation  of  the 
Victor  Puig  under  full  sail  approaching  a  lighthouse,  from  whose  tower 
a  small  diamond  sent  out  a  warning  gleam  over  emerald-lined  waves, 
represented  by  rippled  green  gold.  Among  other  commands  was  the 
Leon  Swift,  and  in  1895  Captain  Harris  entered  South  American  trade 
in  a  large  vessel.  A  bit  later  Millard  jr.  was  lost  with  the  battleship 
Maine  in  Havana.  The  Captain’s  health  declined,  and  he  died  at  Sail¬ 
ors’  Snug  Harbor  in  1928,  aged  eighty.  His  son  John  Joseph  was  a 
naval  lieutenant. 

The  Lewis  A.  Hodgdon  was  launched  from  the  yard  of  Jacob  G. 
Fuller  for  command  of  his  son-in-law,  Manley  K.  Hodgdon,  who  con¬ 
tinued  in  command  for  a  few  years.  The  schooner  was  120  feet  over  all 
and  cost  $10,550.  The  vessel  was  lost  under  Captain  Woodbury  D. 
Lewis,  who  sailed  with  a  full  crew  and  two  passengers.  There  was  one 
survivor,  and  his  narration  of  the  shipwreck  is  embodied  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  an  American  consul: 

Grand  Turk,  Turk’s  Islands,  West  Indies,  Sept.  18,  1888. 

That  the  said  Samuel  Plolm,  sailed  in  and  with  the  said  Lewis  A.  Hodg¬ 
don  in  the  capacity  of  seaman  from  the  port  of  Portland,  Maine,  laden 
principally  with  lumber  and  shingles  and  bound  to  the  port  of  Grand  Turk, 
Turk’s  Islands;  that  the  vessel  was  then  tight,  staunch  and  strong;  had  her 
cargo  well  and  sufficiently  stowed  and  secured;  had  her  hatches  well 
caulked  and  covered;  was  well  and  sufficiently  manned,  victualled  and 
furnished  with  all  things  needful  and  necessary  for  a  vessel  in  the  merchant 
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service,  and  particularly  for  the  voyage  she  was  about  to  undertake;  that 
she  had  generally  fair  weather  until  the  evening  of  the  first  of  September 
when  she  arrived  at  Grank  Turk  and  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor,  and  at  six 
p.m.  a  pilot  came  on  board  and  remained  there;  that  at  five  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  of  September  a  hurricane  set  in,  the  wind  blowing 
heavily  from  the  northeast;  at  about  seven  o’clock  the  anchor  dragged  off 
the  bank  and  the  vessel  drifted  out  into  the  channel;  all  hands  began  to 
heave  on  the  cable  and  about  thirty  fathoms  were  taken  in  leaving  about 
six  fathoms  still  out;  the  jib  and  forestaysail  were  then  set  to  keep  her  head 
out  of  the  wind;  the  forestaysail  was  blown  to  pieces  and  the  crew  en¬ 
deavored  to  haul  in  the  rest  of  the  chain  but  were  unable  to  do  so;  the  fore¬ 
sail  was  double-reefed  and  set  and  the  vessel  went  around  on  the  starboard 
tack,  the  wind  still  blowing  from  the  northeast  and  the  vessel  drifting  be¬ 
fore  the  wind  toward  the  southwest;  at  about  twelve  o’clock  the  vessel  began 
to  heel  over  and  the  deck  load  went  overboard;  the  crew  tried  to  take  in  the 
foresail  so  as  to  ease  her,  but  were  not  able  to  do  so;  at  half-past  twelve 
o’clock  she  went  on  her  beam  ends  and  all  hands  were  holding  fast  in 
the  main  rigging;  at  one  o’clock  the  vessel  turned  bottom  up  and  all  hands 
were  washed  overboard,  the  pilot  and  mate  were  drowned,  but  the  captain, 
the  steward  and  the  two  seamen  clung  to  the  wreckage;  at  about  two  o’clock 
the  wind  shifted  to  the  southeast  and  this  deponent  was  separated  from  the 
remainder  of  the  crew;  he  was  blown  before  the  wind  the  rest  of  the  day 
and  during  the  night  and  until  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
third  of  September;  he  found  himself  then  about  three  miles  olf  the  North 
Caicos  shore  and  finding  he  was  about  to  drift  past  the  land  and  be  carried 
out  to  sea  he  left  the  wreckage  and  swam  ashore,  reaching  the  shore  at 
about  nine  o’clock  having  been  badly  injured  by  the  rocks;  that  he  laid  on 
the  shore  in  an  exhausted  condition  until  about  two  o’clock  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  fourth  of  September  when  he  was  rescued;  that  he  has  seen 
nothing  of  Captain  Lewis  or  of  the  rest  of  the  crew  since  they  were  sepa¬ 
rated  on  the  day  of  the  hurricane  and  this  deponent  verily  believes  they 
were  all  lost. 

And  the  said  Samuel  Holm,  upon  his  oath  aforesaid,  does  further  de¬ 
clare  and  say  that  he,  together  with  the  others  of  the  said  ship’s  company, 
used  their  utmost  endeavors  to  preserve  the  said  Lewis  A.  Hodgdon  and 
cargo  from  all  manner  of  loss,  damage  or  injury. 

Jos.  L.  Hance,  U.  S.  consul 
Benj.  C.  Frith,  consignee 
Samuel  Holm,  seaman 
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The  Starlight  was  built  at  Bath  in  1868  either  for  or  by  Benjamin  L. 
White.  Josiah  K.  Mclntire  commanded  the  schooner,  and  off  Cape  Cod 
with  wife  and  small  son  Liston  encountered  the  short  but  memorable 
September  gale  of  ’69. 

During  a  storm  early  in  1876,  the  vessel  was  driven  ashore,  but  soon 
retrieved  herself  through  a  fast  run  of  twenty-seven  hours  from  New 
\  ork  to  Norfolk.  Freeman  K.  Reed  was  in  command,  and  the  following 
year  after  a  collision  one  night  his  vessel  sank  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  He 
was  in  his  cabin  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  The  water  was 
shallow,  and  the  Starlight  was  raised,  repaired  and  in  October  entered 
Boothbay  in  company  with  the  Humboldt. 

A  winter  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  followed  with  a  cargo  of  lumber 
and  potatoes,  disposed  of  at  a  small  town  on  Cape  Haiti,  where  a  new 
wharf  was  crowded  daily  with  natives  curious  to  see  the  Yankee  vessel 
and  crew.  In  January  1878  Captain  Reed  proceeded  to  Port  Liberty  to 
load  logwood.  He  wrote: 

It  is  a  very  fine  location,  but  the  city  is  in  ruins  having  been  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  in  1842,  and  never  rebuilt.  The  natives  come  from  the  Emr- 
lish  islands  of  the  West  Indies  and  are  very  lazy.  There  are  several  barks  in 
port  and  I  received  a  call  from  Captain  Arey  of  Rockland,  brig  Annie 
Me  Loon. 

After  arrival  in  New  York  the  Starlight  went  to  Baracoa  for  fruit, 
and  on  the  homeward  passage  the  vessel  lay  becalmed  with  all  sails 
furled,  and  although  the  sea  was  smooth  she  rolled  so  heavily  as  to  en¬ 
danger  the  masts.  The  next  trip  was  to  Maryland  to  load  timber  for 
Bath  shipyards.  The  losses  of  American  vessels  had  been  very  heavy  the 
previous  winter,  and  the  yards  were  having  a  busy  year.  The  American 
in  coastwise  trades  still  clung  to  his  wooden  vessel,  but  it  is  said  that 
early  in  1885  only  three  of  that  type  were  on  the  stocks  at  Bath. 

The  close  of  1878  found  the  Starlight  in  Santo  Domingo  city,  the  first 
permanent  European  settlement  in  America.  While  there  the  remains 
of  Columbus  were  discovered,  mentioned  briefly  in  the  Captain’s  jour¬ 
nal  that:  Tie  was  buried  in  a  lead  box  with  his  name  on  a  silverplate 
outside  and  inside  the  coffin  and  the  remains  pronounced  genuine.’ 
This  is  verified  in  an  excerpt  from  the  National  Geographic  Magazine 
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On  these  romantic  shores 
embraced  in  the  arms  of 
distant  x’oyage  is  a  sort  of 


of  Maine,  where  all  is  so  wild  and  still,  and  the 
dark,  solitary  forests,  the  sudden  incoming  of  a 
romance. —  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe:  1  he  heail  ol 


blue  sea  lies 
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that:  Outside  and  inside  were  found  descriptions  which  bear  alike  the 
name  and  the  titles  of  Christopher  Columbus.’  Where  the  bones  of  the 
*  great  discoverer  actually  rested  had  been  a  much  mooted  question. 

Logwood,  mahogany,  lignum-vitae,  sugar  and  coconuts  composed 
the  cargo  for  a  northern  port.  Captain  Reed  had  increased  his  shipping 
connections,  and  a  larger  vessel  was  necessary  for  increased  trade.  He 
inteiested  a  number  of  his  friends,  and  in  the  fall  of  1879  the  fine  three- 
masted  schooner  S.  P.  Hitchcock  was  launched  at  Rath  for  his  com¬ 
mand. 

The  fore-and-aft  sails  on  schooners  were  better  adapted  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  coast  than  square  sails  on  brigs,  and  displaced  them  in  all  coast¬ 
wise  trade.  As  early  as  1804  a  three-masted  schooner  named  Regulator 
sailed  from  New  York  for  the  West  Indies  and  was  said  ‘to  sail  astonish- 
ingly  well  upon  a  wind.’  In  1812  a  small  three-master  named  Hazard 
was  built  at  Bath  by  John  Rosworth.  It  is  likely  that  light  square  top¬ 
sails  were  carried  at  the  fore  similar  to  those  of  topsail  schooners.  In 
time  the  three-masters  were  superseded  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  big 
four-  and  five-posters. 

The  three-masted  schooner  James  S.  Lowell,  named  after  a  promi¬ 
nent  citizen  of  Rath,  was  constructed  there  in  1 88 q  by  Adams  and 
Hitchcock.  The  November  day  of  the  launching  dawned  pleasantly 
and  the  shiny  black  hull,  glistening  in  the  rays  of  a  noonday  sun,  slid 
down  the  ways  gracefully  into  the  Kennebec  amid  the  plaudits  of  the 
townsfolk.  Among  those  present  was  the  family  of  the  proud  com¬ 
mander,  Captain  Freeman  K.  Reed.  The  managing  owner  was  George 
W.  Johnson,  of  Bath,  her  home  port;  the  Boothbay  owners  were  Cap¬ 
tains  Blair,  Emerson,  Freeman  Hodgdon  and  the  master.  Built  for  a 
general  freighter,  the  Lowell  registered  735  tons,  but  could  stow  1 100 
tons  of  coal  or  1300  hogsheads  of  sugar.  Ready  for  sea,  the  total  cost  of 
the  vessel  teas  $37,2  10. 

Ice  teas  loaded  at  Bristol,  and  the  new  schooner  was  towed  to  Booth- 
bay,  where  she  was  viewed  and  visited  by  the  master’s  friends.  John  W. 
Dow  teas  shipped  as  mate,  and  in  December  the  Lowell  sailed  lor  Nete 
York,  thence  made  two  round  trips  to  Cuba  to  load  sugar.  With  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  fete  voyages  to  the  River  Plate  and  West  Indies,  the  vessel  was 
employed  in  carrying  ice  from  the  Kennebec  to  ports  in  the  South.  On 
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summer  trips  the  Captain’s  family  frequently  accompanied  him.  On  a 
passage  from  Baltimore  the  Lowell  narrowly  escaped  foundering  in  a 
collision  with  the  U.  S.  S.  Tallapoosa,  Lieutenant  Commander  John  F. 
Meriy,  inbound  to  Newport  for  use  of  President  Arthur  and  cabinet 
at  the  evolutions  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron.  Said  Captain  Reed: 

I  was  passing  through  the  Sound  on  August  21  [1884],  with  every  inch  of 
canvas  set,  bowling  along  at  about  ten  knots  per  hour  before  a  strong  south¬ 
westerly  wind  blowing  almost  half  a  gale.  The  night  was  dark  but  perfectly 
clear.  When  about  two  miles  away  the  lookout  reported  a  light  ahead. 
Shortly,  it  was  seen  to  be  a  red  light  and  I  said  to  the  man  at  the  wheel, 
Keep  her  straight.’  I  should  like  to  say  that  from  the  time  of  the  first  sight¬ 
ing  of  the  light  until  the  collision  occurred,  I  stood  by  the  wheel  all  the 
time  and  the  course  was  not  altered  until  the  lookout  sang  out  that  the 
green  light  was  visible.  Then,  in  order  to  avoid  a  collision  and  seeing  that 
the  steamer  made  no  effort  'to  get  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  us,  I  ordered  the 
helm  haicl  down  but  before  it  could  be  done  so  as  to  bring  my  vessel  to 
alter  her  course  at  all,  she  was  on  us  and  the  two  vessels  struck  each  other, 
their  stems  coming  close  together.  Our  vessel’s  head  glanced  by  the  Talla¬ 
poosa  and  struck  her  fairly  abreast  the  foremast  penetrating  the  hull.  After 
both  vessels  came  to  the  steamer  swung  alongside  the  Lowell  and  all  her 
crew  might  have  jumped  aboard  us,  but  it  was  not  thought  then  that  the 
impact  was  so  serious.  The  Tallapoosa  drifted  away  from  us  and  in  about 
ten  minutes  went  down  head  first.  The  night  was  clear,  the  lights  of  the 
Lowell  burning  all  right  and  perfectly  visible  a  long  distance.  It  is  the 
most  careless  piece  of  work  I  ever  saw. 

Captain  Reed  acted  gallantly  and  promptly  in  the  emergency;  his 
first  thought  was  for  his  family,  who  were  placed  in  the  boat  and  low¬ 
ered  away,  but  were  recalled  when  an  examination  disclosed  that  the 
schooner  was  in  no  immediate  danger,  though  leaking  badly.  The 
pumps  were  started,  the  boats  manned  and  ninety  rescued  out  of  com¬ 
plement  of  140.  A  steamer  saved  the  remainder  except  three.  Daylight 
revealed  that  the  terrific  impact  had  carried  away  jib  boom  and  gear, 
port  cathead,  split  the  stem  and  started  the  butts.  The  wreckage  was 
cleared  away,  the  foremast  stayed  and  the  wood  ends  stuffed  inside  and 
outside  with  oakum  and  covered  with  canvas.  The  vessel  then  got 
under  way  for  near-by  Vineyard  Haven,  where  she  was  anchored  in 
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shallow  water.  Later  she  was  towed  to  Portland  for  discharging  and  re¬ 
pairs,  but  the  Lowell  was  not  rated  so  highly  afterward. 

A  newspaper  commented  and  stated: 

The  sailing  vessel  was  seen  and  reported  on  the  Tallapoosa  fully  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  collision.  This  vessel  had  the  right  of  way.  The  waters 
and  the  usual  crowded  condition  were  well-known  to  the  officers  of  the 
Tallapoosa.  The  ship  had  the  reputation  at  the  Navy  Department  for  get¬ 
ting  into  trouble  and  her  officers  have  long  navigated  her  as  if  they  believed 
everything  on  the  coast  would  give  way  for  them. 

A  naval  court  of  inquiry  was  held,  at  which  officers  and  men  of  both 
vessels  testified.  Contrary  to  general  expectation,  the  decision  was 
against  the  Lowell.  The  press  of  the  clay  made  merry  over  the  incident, 
intimating  that  some  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Tallapoosa  were 
intoxicated.  Captain  Reed’s  next  trip  was  to  Washington  and  his  ar¬ 
rival,  heralded  by  newspapers,  found  the  wharf  lined  with  people  eager 
to  see  the  vessel  that  sank  Uncle  Sam’s  warship.  Curiosity  likewise 
caused  five  ladies  to  call  on  the  master.  He  visited  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment,  hoping  the  Government  would  seize  the  Lowell,  for  then  he 
could  take  the  case  into  a  civil  court  and  probably  win.  The  officials 
were  too  wary  for  that;  instead  they  accorded  him  every  courtesy  and 
presented  him  with  numerous  valuable  charts. 

The  last  of  the  year  found  the  schooner  in  Portland,  ‘keeping  Christ¬ 
mas  shoveling  snow,’  wrote  mate  John  P.  Perkins  in  the  log.  Early  in 
January  she  sailed  with  a  cargo  of  lumber  for  Buenos  Ayres,  crossed  the 
line  twenty-six  days  out  with  all  sail  set  and  the  log  says: 

February  18,  1885  comes  in  with  light  wind  and  fine  pleasant  weather  and 
continues  throughout.  A  few  minutes  past  six  p.m.  we  passed  about  twenty 
feet  clear  of  our  port  side  a  large  white  patch  about  three  to  four  fathoms 
under  water.  It  had  the  appearance  of  white  coral  with  ragged  edges  and 
although  somewhat  irregular  in  shape  was  about  twenty  feet  square.  The 
sea  was  perfectly  calm  over  it  and  no  break  rip  or  anything  to  denote  its 
presence.  I  am  certain  it  had  no  life  and  was  perfectly  white  except  on  the 
edges  where  it  was  darker.  We  passed  it  so  quickly  and  saw  it  so  late  that  we 
could  not  form  an  opinion. 
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Two  days  later  the  water  was  discolored,  and  numerous  birds  were 
seen  indicating  the  ship  was  off  the  mouth  of  a  large  river  and  nearing 
land.  On  the  evening  of  Washington’s  birthday  the  Lowell  arrived  in 
Montevideo  Roads,  forty-five  and  a  half  days  from  anchorage  to 
anchorage.  The  following  day  one  of  those  furious  pamperos,  or  south¬ 
west  gales,  which  blow  with  terrific  violence  in  and  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  sprang  up.  The  vessel,  riding  with  both  anchors 
ahead,  rolled  and  pitched  in  the  heavy  seas  and  sheets  of  water  literally 
were  blown  on  deck  by  the  force  of  the  strong  wind.  The  Captain 
wrote,  ‘We  have  had  more  water  on  deck  to-day  than  we  have  had  since 
the  vessel  was  launched.’  Later  the  Lowell  proceeded  to  Buenos  Ayres 
and  tied  up  alongside  a  bark. 

One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  a  sea-captain’s  life  in  the  old  sailing- 
ship  days  while  in  foreign  ports  was  meeting  shipmasters  from  home 
and  elsewhere.  They  visited  back  and  forth  on  the  vessels,  dined 
on  board  or  ashore,  strolled  about  the  port  and  paid  their  respects  to 
the  American  consul,  who  frequently  returned  the  call.  When  one  of 
the  fraternity  met  with  an  accident  or  was  ill  he  was  always  sure  to  be 
well  cared  for  by  the  others.  While  his  pine  and  spruce  lumber  was 
being  discharged,  Captain  Reed  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Captains 
Dodge,  Albert  and  Lincoln  Tibbetts,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  E.  Pink- 
ham  and  Eugene  A.  Reed. 

Alter  forty-two  days  in  port  the  Lowell  sailed,  and  later  spoke  the 
American  ship  Chandos  from  San  Francisco  for  New  York.  Captain 
Reed  asked  to  be  reported  ‘All  well.’  On  May  fifth,  twenty-three  and  a 
half  days  out,  the  equator  was  crossed,  the  good  ship  having  logged 
343 1  mbes.  In  the  North  Atlantic  the  northeast  trade  wind  blew  stead¬ 
ily  and  strongly,  and  she  bowled  along  on  the  ‘Largest  day’s  work  the 
Terror  ever  done — 264  miles,’  wrote  the  mate.  He  found  her  hard  to 
steer,  hence  a  terror.  The  ocean  is  a  vast  open  space,  and  for  over  a 
week  no  object  whatever,  with  exception  of  birds,  flying  fish  and  por¬ 
poises,  was  seen.  A  log  entry,  ‘Passed  a  small  piece  of  board,’  illustrates 
how  a  small  unimportant  thing  attracts  attention  when  nothing  except 
sea  and  sky  have  been  visible  for  some  time.  Finally  the  mountains  of 
Martinique  and  Saint  Lucia  were  sighted,  and  the  course  lay  between 
the  former  island  and  Dominica,  for  the  ship  was  to  touch  at  Saint 
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Thomas.  There  a  diver  examined  die  bottom  for  a  leak,  but  it  devel¬ 
oped  later  that  it  was  in  the  centerboard  casing.  On  arrival  at  Turks 
Islands  for  salt  the  mate  records:  ‘A  royal  salute  was  fired  in  honor  of 
Queen  Vic’s  birth.’  The  passage  to  New  York  was  uneventful. 

In  August  the  Lowell  was  in  another  collision,  but  not  serious,  and 
the  master  of  schooner  Jacob  M.  Haskell  admitted  being  at  fault.  Ice 
was  loaded  in  the  Kennebec,  and  while  discharging  in  Philadelphia 
Mate  Perkins  died  suddenly.  During  the  winter  of  1888-89  Captain 
Reed  made  another  South  American  voyage  and  comments  interest¬ 
ingly: 

This  going  to  Buenos  Ayres  is  a  long  tedious  and,  as  a  general  thing,  a 
very  hot  passage  with  a  smooth  sea  and  many  calms.  There  are  rainy  dis¬ 
agreeable  doldrums  north  of  the  equator,  or  between  the  northeast  and 
southeast  trade  winds,  where  there  seems  to  be  a  place  or  space  of  three 
hundred  miles  of  latitude  with  heavy  rains  and  calms  and  puffs  of  wind 
from  all  points  of  the  compass  which  is  about  the  same  as  a  dead  calm  where 
one’s  vessel  lies  perfectly  helpless  at  the  mercy  of  the  sea  like  a  sick  man. 
These  calm  days  are  very  long  and  trying  but  we  have  to  take  the  bitter  with 
the  sweet.  I  lead  a  lonely  life  at  sea  so  far  away  from  my  children  and  home 
society  and  yet,  of  course,  there  are  some  things  enjoyable  about  it  at  times. 
We  have  our  narrow  escapes  and  exposure  to  bad  weather  but  we  make 
new  friends  in  foreign  lands.  I  have  enjoyed  many  afternoons  and  evenings 
with  them  and  their  families  at  their  homes.  Some  speak  Spanish,  others 
French  and  German  and  most  of  them  also  speak  English.  Thus  I  learn 
many  things  which  I  never  would  know  in  my  own  country. 

We  also  see  the  different  habits  and  customs  of  other  nations  but  for  my 
choice  give  me  those  of  our  dear  old  New  England,  for  I  never  have  seen 
anything  abroad  that  would  induce  me  to  change  our  mode  of  living.  There 
is  no  port  I  have  visited  where  men  and  women  are  so  free  and  comfortable 
and  can  make  so  respectable  a  living  with  ease  and  freedom  as  in  our  old 
New  England.  Oh  how  good  the  name  of  New  England  sounds  to  me  so 
far  away  from  home  and  I  think  it  does  to  all  nativies  who  ever  enjoyed  a 
pleasant  home  with  a  good  New  England  Sunday  dinner  of  hot  baked 
beans,  brown  bread  and  a  home-made  mince  or  pumpkin  pie! 

Most  vessels  have  a  hard,  if  not  tragic  ending,  and  the  Lowell  was  110 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  It  is  a  coincidence  that  she  sailed  from 
Boothbay  on  her  first  and  also  on  her  last  ill-fated  voyage,  loaded  with 
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ice  on  both  occasions.  It  was  in  September  of  1889  that  Captain  Reed 
bade  his  family,  whom  he  never  more  was  to  see,  a  fond  farewell,  and 
sailed  out  past  the  Cuckolds  and  Damariscove,  little  thinking  he  was 
viewing  the  familiar  scene  for  the  last  time.  He  was  bound  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  on  the  second  day  out  his  position  was  about  twenty  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Nantucket  South  Shoal  lightship.  The  weather 
had  been  easterly  with  fog  since  leaving  the  harbor  and  it  settled  into 
a  severe  nor’easter.  On  passing  the  dangerous  shoal  the  foresail  and 
mainsail  were  double-reefed  and  the  vessel  put  before  the  wind.  Day¬ 
light  of  the  tenth  broke  upon  an  angry  sea  and  a  heavy  wave  washed 
away  the  boat  from  the  stern  davits.  The  gale  increased  to  a  hurricane. 
The  old  mainsail  in  use  carried  away  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
heave  to,  and  the  vessel  scudded  under  double-reefed  foresail  and  jib. 
The  Captain,  not  in  his  usual  health,  came  on  deck  about  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning  and  was  holding  on  to  the  after  part  of  the  cabin  when 
he  saw  a  heavy  following  sea  rushing  upon  them  and  about  to  poop  the 
stern.  He  shouted  to  the  mate,  W.  H.  Merritt,  who  was  steering,  Took 
out!  It’s  coming.’  With  a  quick  glance  astern  the  mate  observed  the  im¬ 
mense  wave  come  tumbling  down  upon  them  and  instantly  entwined 
his  arms  between  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  and  hung  on  for  dear  life  for 
what  seemed  an  interminable  time.  The  heavy  sea  made  a  clean  breach 
over  the  cabin  onto  the  main  deck.  When  the  wave  which  submerged 
him  ran  off  through  the  scuppers  the  mate  found  himself  alive  and 
looked  for  the  Captain,  who  was  neither  in  sight  on  deck  nor  in  the 
raging  sea.  He  had  been  washed  overboard,  probably  at  the  mizzen 
shrouds  where  a  fragment  of  his  oilcoat  was  found  caught  in  the  rig¬ 
ging.  Thus  perished  a  gallant  and  God-fearing  shipmaster.  A  sailor  also 
was  carried  to  his  doom  by  the  same  deadly  sea. 

With  the  wheel  smashed  and  steering  gear  rendered  useless,  the 
schooner  was  now  unmanageable.  She  rolled  heavily  in  the  turbulent 
sea  and  to  ease  her  the  mate  cut  away  one  or  more  masts.  The  crew 
sought  shelter  on  the  quarter-deck  and  found  some  flour  in  the  lazaret, 
which  fortunately  had  escaped  wetting.  Thus  they  sustained  life  for 
two  days,  during  which  ten  vessels  were  seen  at  a  distance  and  after¬ 
ward  the  mate  made  the  improbable  statement  that:  ‘One  bore  down 
upon  us  and  set  signals  “short  of  provisions’’  and  then  went  on  her 
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course.’  The  hours  passed  drearily,  and  under  pounding  seas  the  ship 
began  to  break  up  and  when  the  upper  deck  beams  washed  away  the 
cargo  of  ice  floated  out  of  the  hold.  With  the  boats  gone  all  seemed  lost, 
when  the  wreck  was  sighted  by  the  bark  Havana  which  rescued  seven 
survivors.  The  Lowell  was  abandoned  about  ninety  miles  off  Cape 
Henry,  and  according  to  governmental  hydrographic  reports  of  wrecks 
and  derelicts  the  schooner  was  reported  twelve  times,  drifting  hither 
and  thither,  but  generally  following  the  course  of  the  Oulf  Stream.  In 
forty-seven  days  she  drifted  13 10  miles,  and  was  last  reported  October 
30  1889  near  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


MARITIME  ANNALS  OF  BOOTHBAY 
out  May  in  the  year  1622  Edward  Winslow,  in  quest  of  aid  for  the 


Plymouth  Colony,  visited  Damariscove  and  there  found  ‘the  fish¬ 
ing  ship  Swallow  of  London,  England,’  he  wrote,  ‘which  made  her 
voyage  at  a  place  called  Damarin’s  cove,  near  Munhiggen,  some  forty 
leagues  from  us  north-eastward;  about  which  place  there  fished  about 
thirty  sail  of  ships.  He  was  received  kindly  and,  with  the  usual  gener¬ 
osity  of  sailors,  given  without  pay  what  provisions  they  could  spare. 

‘[Daggett’s  Castle]  is  a  perpendicular  cliff,  on  the  Westport  shore, 
rising  more  than  a  hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Here, 
as  early  as  1676,  one  Daggett,  an  Indian  trader,  used  to  moor  his  sloop 
beneath  the  precipitous  wall,  and  carry  on  trade  with  the  Indians  on  its 
summit;  they  lowering  down  their  furs  to  him  in  his  boat,  and  hoisting 
up  his  goods  in  return.  Protected  from  sudden  assault  by  this  towering 
cliff-side,  he  called  it  his  castle  and  painted  high  up  on  its  surface  a 
hand  as  a  sign  of  amity.’* 

From  1714  to  1720  fifty-four  vessels  landed  Scotch-Irish  emigrants 
in  Boston,  and  in  1719  Philip  Bass  arrived  in  the  Kennebec  with  200 
passengers  from  Londonderry.  In  July  1738  prospective  colonists  with 
familiar  Boothbay  names  embarked  at  Port  Rush,  North  Ireland,  in 
the  leaky  ship  Lime  which  put  back  repeatedly,  fourteen  refusing  to 
proceed.  Finally  she  arrived  at  Boston  in  November.  Years  later,  in 
July  1793’  the  new  Woolwich-built  ship  Commerce,  Captain  John  Sav¬ 
age,  arrived  at  Wiscasset  with  forty  to  sixty  emigrants,  mostly  me¬ 
chanics  who  brought  various  kinds  of  machinery  with  them. 

In  December  of  1741  a  severe  northeast  storm  occurred,  and  several 
vessels  were  lost  on  the  coast.  One,  the  Grand  Design,  with  North 
Ireland  emigrants  for  Pennsylvania,  was  cast  away  on  an  island  to  the 
eastward  of  Townsend,  and  many  perished.  It  was  an  unusually  severe 
winter,  and  of  a  large  party  that  crossed  to  the  mainland  many  died  of 
privation  and  exhaustion  in  the  uninhabited  wilderness.  The  wretched 
survivors  were  discovered  by  Indians  and  later  brought  in  by  rescue 
parties  from  Pemaquid  and  Damariscove.  Thus  Warren,  Damariscotta 

*  Maine  Historical  Society,  1879. 
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and  Sheepscot  were  settled  in  part;  and  a  petition  for  a  chaplain  for 
Foit  Fiederick,  dated  at  Pemaquid  in  1742,  was  signed  by  Andrew 
-  Reed>  Robert  Wylie,  William  Fullerton,  John  McFarland,  Robert 
Montgomery,  William  Moore  and  others. 

A  few  yeais  later  the  rock-bound  but  sylvan-lined  shores  of  the 
Sheepscot,  topped  with  virgin  spruce  and  pine,  witnessed  a  strange 
sight,  the  arrival  of  armed  vessels  and  small  transports  filled  with  men, 
the  first  Louisbourg  expedition.  After  a  farewell  sermon  by  the  Rev- 
eiend  George  Whitefield,  whose  musical  voice  furnished  the  motto  of 
the  expedition  (Nil  desperandum,  Christo  duce),  the  troops  sailed  to 
rendezvous  in  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

‘Sheepscott  River  March  ye  29,  1745,’  wrote  Benjamin  Craft  to  his 
wife,  ‘We  came  out  of  Boston  last  Sabbath  day  fifty  odd  Sail  of  us,  & 
stood  off  to  sea  that  night.  The  wind  came  against  us  8c  we  put  in  again. 
At  night  we  got  close  in  to  Cape  Ann,  but  ye  wind  away  we  were 
obliged  off  to  sea  &  a  Tuesday  we  arrived  in  Sheepscott.’ 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the  raw  spring  air  resounded  with 
animated  ciies  and  orders,  and  the  hoisting  of  sail  with  creaking  blocks, 
as  anchors  were  weighed  and  sixty-three  sail  rounded  the  cape  and 
stood  to  the  eastward.  The  expedition  was  signally  successful. 

Seba  Smith  jr.  wrote: 

1  he  family  of  Robert  Wylie,  of  d  ownsend,  exhibited  a  happy  picture  of 
hardy  industry,  jocund  health,  and  unalloyed  contentment.  He  had  emi- 
giated  f  1 0111  Ii eland  to  the  Province  (now  state)  of  Maine,  about  the  year 
1730,  bringing  with  him  his  good  wife  Eleanor  and  three  small  children. 
Ihe  vessel  which  conveyed  him  across  the  Atlantic,  made  its  first  harbour 
at  Townsend,  .  .  .  and  he  declined  stopping  at  the  eastern  cove  of  the  har- 
boui,  wheie  seveial  settleis  had  already  located  themselves,  and  removing 
about  a  mile  from  them,  he  took  possession  of  the  high  land  which  forms 
the  western  cove  and  which  was  then  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  pine 
and  spruce,  and  here  and  there  a  vein  of  oak,  beech  and  maple. 

Heie  he  built  a  log-cabin,  cleared  the  land  and  earned  a  living  by  farm¬ 
ing  and  fishing.  Later  the  off  shore  trips  were  extended  to  the  banks  and 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in  a  suitable  vessel,  manned  by  his  stalwart  sons  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Alexander  and  others.  On  a  homeward  passage,  perhaps  about 
1750,  the  latter  dreamed  one  night  that  his  home,  now  a  more  pretentious 
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dwelling  than  the  cabin,  was  attacked  by  Indians,  his  little  sister  Esther 
killed  and  the  rest  of  the  family  carried  into  captivity,  a  dream  which  caused 
him  and  his  father  considerable  uneasiness  .  .  . 

Towards  night  the  wind  began  to  grow  more  languid,  and  Robert  grew 
more  impatient,  and  he  was  now  fearful  it  would  not  hold  out  to  carry 
him  home.  He  walked  the  deck  with  a  quicker  step;  he  looked  off  upon  the 
water  and  anxiously  watched  the  signs  of  the  wind;  and  then  he  would  ex¬ 
amine  the  sails  one  by  one,  and  see  that  every  inch  of  canvas  was  made  to 
draw.  The  breeze  continued  light,  but  steady,  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
and  just  as  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  resting  upon  the  mast¬ 
head,  they  doubled  the  southern  cape  of  Fisherman’s  Island,  which  gave 
them  once  more  a  distant  view  of  home.  Ehe  house  was  about  four  miles 
distant,  and  was  plainly  discernible  ...  as  they  drifted  moderately  in 
towaids  the  harbour.  Ehe  wind  continued  to  die  away,  and  they  moved 
along  with  a  tantalizing  slowness.  The  twilight  shades  grew  deeper  and 
deeper,  and  when  they  had  arrived  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  their  habita¬ 
tion  it  was  almost  lost  in  darkness.  Suddenly  a  light  darted  from  the  house 
and  gleamed  upon  the  water,  like  a  brilliant  star  in  the  horizon  ... 

Robei  t  watched  the  light  for  a  minute  or  two  with  increasing  uneasiness. 
Did  his  eyes  deceive  him,  or  did  it  grow  larger  and  brighter  every  moment? 
His  stiained  eyeballs  were  riveted,  and  he  stood  motionless  and  almost 
bieathless,  when  a  red  column  of  flame  suddenly  burst  through  the  roof  of 
the  cottage,  streaming  high  into  the  air,  and  casting  a  long  reflection  upon 
the  water,  like  a  fallen  pillar  of  fire,  that  reached  quite  to  the  vessel’s  side. 

It  appears  from  the  rest  of  the  article  that  the  yawl  was  lowered 
hastily,  and  after  several  mishaps  the  fishermen  landed  near  their 
home,  where  they  found  the  wife  and  mother.  Having  recognized  the 
approaching  vessel,  she  had  hastened  thither  from  the  eastern  cove, 
heedless  of  pleading  friends,  to  warn  her  dear  ones  of  the  presence  of 
Indians  who,  in  fact,  had  fired  the  cottage  and  retreated.  From  her  it 
was  learned  that: 

John  and  Robert,  the  two  oldest  boys  who  remained  at  home,  had  been 
out  in  the  afternoon  about  a  mile  into  the  woods,  near  the  head  of  Camp¬ 
bell  s  Cieck,  in  quest  of  roots  and  evergreens  for  beer.  About  two  hours 
before  sunset  they  came  running  in  with  great  terror,  and  informed  their 
mother  that  six  or  seven  Indians  were  in  the  woods  coming  down  by  the 
side  of  the  creek.  Upon  which  she  immediately  collected  her  children,  left 
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the  house,  and  fled  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  eastern  cove;  and  thus  probably 
escaped  a  cruel  death,  or  a  still  more  cruel  captivity. 

The  historian  Parkman  has  described  vividly  and  inimitably  the 
harassments  of  Indian  warfare,  therefore  a  few  Broad  Bay  incidents 
only  may  be  mentioned:  In  an  Indian  treaty  negotiated  in  1717  the 
sachem  Wiwurna  said:  ‘We  are  willing  to  cut  off  our  lands  as  far  as  the 
mill  and  coasts  of  Pemac|uid  .  .  .  We  must  have  our  fishing  and  fouling 
where  we  will.’  Eight  years  later,  asked  why  they  fought,  Indians  re¬ 
plied:  ‘Because  you  have  taken  our  lands  even  so  far  as  Cape  Newagen, 
where  you  have  beaten  two  of  our  Indians  to  death.’ 

In  another  treaty  the  Wawenocks  delivered  up  a  captive  boy  of  six¬ 
teen  named  McFarland  (October  1749);  and  six  years  later  the  red  men 
captuied  a  settlei  in  Broad  Bay  and  another,  fleeing  in  a  canoe,  was 
shot  and  killed.  In  June  1758  Indians  appeared  at  Sheepscot  and  car¬ 
ried  off  to  Canada  thirteen-year-old  James,  son  of  William  Kennedy; 
and  about  that  time  Samuel  Day  and  Rufus  Stacy,  in  a  fishing  craft 
from  Gloucester,  were  captured  off  Monhegan.  In  1759  one  Chaples,  of 
Cape  Newagen,  two  other  men  and  a  boy  were  fishing  near  Monheoan 
on  a  peaceful  July  day  when  savages  were  seen  approaching  in  canoes. 
Soon  the  dreaded  war  whoop  arose,  they  attacked  and  the  fishermen 
were  slain  and  their  schooner  burned. 

In  1769  a  Captain  McCobb’s  vessel,  from  Boston  for  Broad  Bay,  was 
seized  by  an  armed  British  vessel  for  breach  of  the  Acts  of  Trade.  The 
Crown  desired  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  customs,  and  in  1774  one 
Andrew  Reed  was  appointed  commissioner  of  customs  for  the  north¬ 
ern  district  of  the  American  colonies. 

In  July  1782  the  privateer  Wasp  put  in  at  Boothbay.  The  following 
year  a  Tory  named  Triest,  who  fled  from  town  during  the  war,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  family.  An  unfriendly  reception  awaited  him;  for  on  a 
cool  evening  in  April  he  was  suspended  from  the  masthead  of  a  sloop  in 
the  harbor.  At  noon  the  next  day  the  Tory  was  lowered,  compelled  to 
signify  in  writing  his  intention  not  to  return  and  was  taken  with  his 
family  to  the  eastward. 

I' °r  a  period  of  one  year,  beginning  July  2  1787,  Thomas  Boyd  was 
appointed  naval  officer  for  the  port  of  Boothbay.  In  June  of  1789  two 
men,  Messrs.  Cox  and  Thompson,  arrived  in  Boston  from  London- 
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derry,  Ireland,  purchased  the  vessel  they  came  over  in,  proceeded  to 
the  Sheepscot  and  loaded  timber  to  construct  a  bridge  across  the  river 
-Foyle. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  autumn  of  ’76,  Captain  Soules  in  a 
privateer  captured  a  ship  from  Halifax  and  sent  her  into  Townsend 
harbor. 

Under  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  in  June  1812,  privateers  were 
fitted  out  and  three  cruises  along  the  coast  from  Portland  are  described 
in  part  by  extracts  from  their  log  books.  The  first  to  sail  was  the  Saint 
Michael,  fifty-four  tons,  owned  by  Seward  Porter  and  T.  Stover.  The 
vessel  mounted  five  carriage  guns  and  carried  thirty  men,  officered  by 
Captain  James  D.  Edgar  and  Lieutenant  Joshua  Cousins. 

July  17,  1812.  At  8  a.m.  weigh  Anchor  and  maide  Sail;  at  9  a.m.  Captain 
Stover  left  us;  at  12  Meridian  Seguin  bore  South,  distance  one  mile.  So  ends 
this  day  with  pleasant  breezes  and  clear  weather. 

July  18.  At  2  p.m.  com  to  anchor  in  Boothbay,  all  hands  Woodin  and 
watering  and  making  neysary  preparations  for  a  Cruise.  Quarted  the  People. 

Sunday,  July  19.  Clear  — at  2  p.m.  weigh  Anchor  and  maid  Sail;  at  6  p.m. 
Monhegan  bore  SW.  dist  3  leagues;  at  8  p.m.  carried  away  the  main  Top¬ 
mast.’  Most  of  the  time  they  cruised  about  in  fog,  ‘caught  plenty  of  Fish  and 
two  Holabout’  and  seem  to  have  stood  in  toward  Castine. 

July  29.  these  twenty-four  hours  begin  calm  and  foggy  weather.  At  2  p.m. 
fog  Lighted  and  saw  two  Schooners  under  the  land,  at  the  same  time  dis¬ 
cerned  the  Private  Arm.  Schooner  Polly  of  Marblehead,  Captain  Lafavor. 
At  6  p.m.  the  Enemy  came  to  under  the  Battery,  which  fired  two  guns;  at  8 
p.m.  sent  Seven  men  in  the  boat  to  cut  them  out  but  found  them  guarded  by 
Boats  from  the  Shore,  who  fired  about  60  Rounds  at  the  Polly’s  —  one  man 
slightly  [injured]  in  the  Polly’s-  thick  fog  and  calm.  At  2  a.m.  the  St. 
Michaels  Boat  returned  the  people  all  well  .  .  .  and  they  layed  in  company 
with  the  Schooner  Polly  waiting  for  the  fog  to  clear  up. 

Off  Mount  Desert  and  vicinity  Captain  Edgar  captured  and  sent  in 
small  craft,  but  manning  the  prizes  so  depleted  his  own  crew  that  he 
decided  to  return:  ‘August  9,  at  5  p.m.  Came  to  Anchor  in  Portland 
harbour.  So  ends  the  Cruise.’ 

A  large  privateer,  the  three-masted  schooner  Dart,  Captain  John 
Curtis,  sailed  July  27  1812: 
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This  day  begins  with  Calm;  at  12  meridian  got  under  way  and  beat  out 
the  harbour;  the  wind  at  SW.;  the  Crew  amounting  to  27  in  all.  Bound  to 
*  Towns  End  to  Recruit  men,  at  1  p.m.  passed  fort  Pribble;  latter  part  Calm, 
took  to  our  Sweaps;  at  11  at  night  Com  too  anchor  2  miles  below  the  Har¬ 
bour. 

July  28.  This  day  begins  with  Small  breeze;  at  Sunrise  got  under  way 
&  Came  up  to  town  — the  Capt  went  on  shore  for  men;  at  12  meridian  cam 
on  board.  Could  not  get  a  man.  got  under  way  bound  to  Thomaston  to 
recruit  men.  Latter  part  thick  fog,  hove  too  and  Caught  some  fish;  at  night 
thick  fog  and  Calm. 

July  30.  ...  at  4  p.m.  com  to  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Thomaston; 
at  5  do  Capt.  went  on  shore  to  Recruit  men.  Entered  16  men.  Got  all  hands 
on  board,  amounting  to  46  in  all,  got  under  way  [and]  beat  out. 

A  few  days  out  and  off  Mount  Desert  a  sail  was  brought  to,  which 
proved  to  be  the  packet  ship  Archimedes,  of  and  for  Philadelphia,  with 
130  passengers  from  Londonderry.  Another  sail  was  sighted  and 
chased,  but  the  Dart  bore  away  on  ascertaining  it  was  the  privateer 
Saint  Michael.  Then  two  brigs  were  pursued;  one  escaped  into  Hali¬ 
fax,  the  other  in  a  bay  beyond.  For  wood  and  water  the  privateer  put 
in  at  Cape  North. 

To  intercept  merchantmen  inbound  to  Quebec,  the  Dart  cruised  in 
the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  captured 
the  brigs  Howe,  Hector,  Eliza  and  the  Diana.  All,  with  exception  of 
Hector,  surrendered  without  resistance.  The  prisoners  were  landed, 
the  prizes  remanned  and  ordered  in,  and  with  crew  diminished  by 
about  thirty  hands  the  privateer  sailed  for  home.  In  September,  ‘Spoke 
and  was  boarded  by  a  Schooner  from  Boston  bound  to  Damariscotty; 
at  6  p.m.  Manheigan  bore  ENE.  2  Leagues,’  wrote  the  officer  of  the  Dart 
before  arrival. 

The  white  wings  of  peace — the  sails  of  a  ship — the  treaty  below, 
were  on  the  ocean  westbound  when  January  21  1815  Captain  William 
Thomas  started  on  a  futile  cruise  in  the  small  armed  schooner  Fly: 

At  5  a.m.  got  under  way  from  Jewells  Island  8c  stood  to  the  Eastw’d;  at 
10  came  to  anchor  in  the  Sheepscot  River.  Wm.  Allbay  [Albee]  entered  on 
the  shipping  articles  to  perform  the  Cruise  as  a  Seaman. 
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A  nor’easter  delayed  departure  and  John  Barte  (Barter),  Wm.  Cam- 
ell  (Campbell),  and  John  and  John  Sadler  jr.  were  recruited.  The  wind 
veered  to  northwest,  the  weather  cleared  and  they  sailed.  At  noontime 
the  privateer  Phenix,  homeward  bound  to  Salem,  was  spoken  and  at 
night  the  Fly  anchored  in  Goose  River. 

Jan.  28.  This  day  begins  with  light  air  from  the  SE.;  at  3  a.m.  discovered 
a  schooner  standing  to  the  Westward,  sent  the  boat  and  boarded  her,  she 
being  the  Privateer  Aurora  of  Wiscasut,  Capt.  Boyd,  bound  home  from  a 
cruise. 

Feb.  15.  All  this  day  fresh  gales  from  the  North  8c  Clear;  at  5  a.m.  re¬ 
ceived  information  of  a  Pease  between  England  8c  America  — considering 
the  Cruise  to  be  up,  got  under  way  for  Portland;  at  10  p.m.  com  to  anchor 
in  Kennebeck  river. 

Coincidentally  with  arrival  of  news  of  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  by  the  United  States  Senate,  a  son  was  born  February  20  1815 
to  Elder  William  Emerson.  That  day  he  planted  a  willow  sprig,  notv  a 
landmark  on  the  Boothbay-Wiscasset  road  known  as  ‘the  old  willow 
tree.’  The  year  was  memorable  for  its  tremendous  equinoctial  storm, 
or  September  line  gale,  in  which  the  waters  rose  to  perhaps  unprece¬ 
dented  heights,  and  a  contemporaneous  Boston  item  read:  ‘To  the  east¬ 
ward  the  violence  of  the  gale  exceedeth  all  recollection,  doing  incal¬ 
culable  damage  on  land  and  sea.’ 

For  breach  of  maritime  law  in  the  spring  of  1817  the  Boothbay  fish¬ 
ing  craft  Lucy,  Rambler,  Jefferson,  Superb,  Isabella,  Independence, 
Exchange,  and  the  General  Jackson,  of  Monhegan,  were  sent  in  at 
Halifax. 

Burnt  Island  light  was  established  in  1821  by  an  Act  of  Congress  ap¬ 
propriating  $10,500  for  three  lighthouses.  New  and  improved  reflect¬ 
ing  apparatus  was  added  in  1856,  and  two  years  later  a  lens  was  in¬ 
stalled.  In  the  ’nineties  the  light  was  a  fixed  red  with  two  white  sectors, 
changed  to  flashing  in  1902.  Of  the  light  keepers,  J.  P.  Chandler,  of 
New  Hampshire,  served  in  the  1830’s;  Joseph  C.  Auld  in  1843  aRd  Wil¬ 
liam  McKown  in  1855.  During  the  period  1868-1909  James  A.  Mc- 
Cobb,  Freeman  Grover  jr.,  James  Burke,  Willis  Dolliver  and  William 
T.  Holbrook  successively  kept  the  light.  In  1824  the  new  lighthouse  oil 
Monhegan  was  first  illuminated  with  revolving  red  and  white  lights. 
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An  incipient  mutiny  on  brig  Done  occurred  in  December  1821,  the 
first  day  out  of  Wiscasset  for  Matanzas.  The  crew  did  not  wish  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  and  demanded  that  the  youthful  master,  Samuel  IT  Knight,  on 
his  fust  command,  put  back,  and  threatened  bodily  harm  if  he  refused. 
As  a  sailoi  assumed  a  menacing  attitude  with  an  axe,  Knight  promptly 
shot  him;  thereupon  the  men  returned  to  duty. 

In  July  1824  the  brig  Cuba,  from  Trinidad  de  Cuba  for  Belfast,  put 
in  at  Boothbay.  The  master,  a  Captain  Rice,  reported  that  while  round¬ 
ing  Cape  San  Antonio  two  boats’  crews  from  a  vessel  approached  with 
the  intention  of  boarding.  All  hands  were  called  and  preparations  made 
loi  resistance.  The  brig  was  armed,  and  as  the  guns  belched  forth  their 
lire  the  picaroons  lay  on  their  oars  and  decided  discretion  the  better 
pai  t  of  valor.  Even  at  that  time  Boothbay  had  its  maritime  importance; 
for  in  the  fall  of  1826,  within  an  hour  and  a  half,  eighty-three  sail  got 
under  way  and  left  the  harbor. 

A  distressing  shipwreck  occurred  on  Fisherman’s  Island  in  October 
1835,  when  the  brig  Mexican  was  cast  away  and  four  of  the  crew  of  five 
were  drowned.  Winter  set  in  with  a  snowstorm,  and  by  mid-December 
the  main  harbor  was  frozen  over  when  the  schooner  Dart,  commanded 
by  William  Carlisle,  arrived  with  a  cargo  of  West  Indian  goods,  which 
was  discharged  on  the  ice  near  Seal  Island,  now  Tumbler,  and  hauled 
to  town  by  teams.  Incidentally,  per  a  Reed  deed  of  1792,  the  early  name 
of  Mouse  was  Moose  Island. 

The  years  rolled  on,  and  in  July  1843  the  Independence  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  Captain  Arey,  struck  on  Pumpkin  Rock  at  night  and  soon  pound¬ 
ed  to  pieces  in  raging  surf.  One  man  only  was  saved  by  leaping  onto  the 
round  rock  as  the  vessel  struck.  There,  just  high  enough  out  of  water 
to  prevent  being  washed  off,  he  remained  from  Wednesday  night  until 
Friday  afternoon  when,  with  difficulty,  he  secured  some  wreckage,  con¬ 
structed  a  small  raft,  and  with  this  support  reached  Damariscove.  On 
the  rock  the  sailor  subsisted  on  a  little  lard  and  flour  which  washed  up 
from  the  wreck,  but  had  110  drinking  water.  Later  the  body  of  a  man, 
supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  crew,  came  ashore  on  Damariscove 
and  was  buried  there. 

Coming  down  the  Damariscotta  in  1849,  bound  to  Apalachicola,  the 
William  Hitchcock  grounded  on  Murray’s  Point.  The  new  ship  lay  one 
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tide,  went  to  sea  undamaged,  and  on  the  passage  struck  on  the  Tortugas 
shoals  and  when  taken  to  Key  West,  eleven  augur  holes  were  found  in 
*  her  bottom,  leading  to  the  suspicion  they  had  been  bored  purposely. 

In  1853  came  ‘The  great  Gale  in  the  North  Atlantic,’  a  series  of 
storms  lasting  about  ten  days,  and  at  times  the  wind  blew  with  a  hur¬ 
ricane  force  not  experienced  for  years.  The  brig  Sarah  Ellen  sailed 
from  Bath,  sought  shelter  in  Boothbay  and  even  there  lost  sails  and  boat 
and  cut  away  the  foremast  to  avoid  going  ashore.  In  Eaton’s  Annals  of 
Warr en  a  sentence  reads:  ‘The  great  snowfall  which  had  recommenced 
the  last  day  of  1853,  continued  drearily  all  New  Year’s  Day,  but  by 
January  fourth,  after  a  week’s  detention,  stages  and  mails  arrived 
bringing  news  of  unprecedented  disasters  by  the  storm  upon  the  coast.’ 
There  was  a  heavy  toll  of  life  and  seventy  or  more  wrecks  on  Cape  Cod; 
its  violence  at  sea  has  been  related  in  connection  with  brigs  Rainbow 
and  Mazatlan. 

Another  bad  storm  occurred  in  1856.  Soon  after  New  Year’s  the  brig 
Lucy  H.  Chase ,  Wiscasset  for  Havana,  sailed  from  Boothbay  and  live 
days  out  was  fallen  in  with  dismasted,  full  of  water  and  with  boats  gone. 
All  hands  were  taken  off  in  an  exhausted  condition.  A  month  later  the 
Janies  Bliss  put  in  at  Boothbay  with  loss  of  sails  and  short  of  provisions. 
The  schooner  was  named  after  a  Boston  ship  chandler,  associated  for  a 
time  with  Gilman  Greenwood,  son-in-law  of  Alexander  Reed.  The 
firm  was  located  at  the  head  of  Russia  Wharf,  and  there  supplied  the 
old  Boothbay  vessels  with  stores.  A  boy  of  Spanish  descent  came  to 
Boston  in  a  ship  and  James  Bliss  adopted  him,  he  taking  his  bene¬ 
factor’s  name  in  full.  After  the  death  of  his  foster  father  the  young  man 
continued  the  business  and  was  a  habitual  vacationist  at  Boothbay. 

In  the  summer  of  1864  the  Confederate  cruiser  Tallahassee,  a  former 
English-built  blockade  runner,  appeared  off  Matinicus  and  Cape 
North;  captured  thirty  sail  of  fishermen,  bonded  live  and  wantonly 
burned  and  sank  the  rest.  Another,  the  Restless  of  Boothbay,  was 
scuttled  about  forty  miles  west  of  Cape  Sable.  The  crews  were  landed. 

The  Forest  Belle,  a  fine  new  vessel  just  off  the  stocks  at  Hodgdon’s 
Mills,  sailed  from  Gloucester  for  the  Grand  Banks,  and  was  lost  with 
all  hands,  including  Ephraim  Hechman  and  Randall  McClellan  of 
Boothbay. 
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’Twas  in  the  Fall  of  sixty-eight, 

November,  the  nineteenth  day, 

These  fearless  men,  with  a  nor’ west  gale, 

From  Cape  Ann  bore  away. 

—The  Fishermen’s  Own  Book 

In  1869  the  Fourth  of  July  felL  on  Sunday;  the  following  day  in 
Boothbay  the  fisherman  Young  Sultan  ran  down  and  sank  a  large  row¬ 
boat  fdled  with  youthful  celebrators.  Some  were  injured,  and  the 
Misses  Caswell  and  Greenleaf  were  drowned.  An  hour  later  the  Spray 
sank  a  boat  near  the  Southport  shore,  but  all  were  saved. 

During  that  year  the  fisheries  employed  about  550  Boothbay  men 
and  boys  in  fifty-one  local  vessels,  and  the  estimated  value  of  the  catch 
was  a  quarter-million  dollars.  The  schooners  averaged  about  sixty  tons, 
and  usually  were  manned  by  eleven  hands  whose  average  age  was 
twenty-five.  In  the  spring  the  Nellie  M.  Short  was  lost  with  all  hands. 

In  old  age  a  fisherman  who  made  a  trip  in  his  youth  as  cook,  about 
1852,  related  to  this  effect:  AVe  had  a  brick  fireplace  and  Dutch  oven 
for  cooking  and  baking.  The  stores  contained  neither  butter  nor  sugar 
but  plenty  of  hardtack.  Besides  coffee,  ground  on  board,  a  mixture  of 
molasses  and  water  was  popular.  Candles  were  used  for  illumination.’ 
The  forty-ton  vessel  sailed  for  Cape  Sable  and  one  night:  ‘The  skipper 
pointed  out  a  star  to  steer  for.  The  man  at  the  wheel  yelled  out  he  had 
lost  the  star,  but  we  got  to  the  fishing  ground  and  caught  a  good  fare  of 
fish  and  returned  home.’ 

Among  local  incidents  of  this  decade  the  one  longest  remembered 
was  the  line  gale  September  8  1869.  It  began  in  the  evening  with  heavy 
rain,  increased  in  intensity,  and  ceased  before  midnight.  Of  short  dura¬ 
tion,  it  was  tremendous  in  violence.  Many  of  the  1 00  sail  at  anchor  were 
damaged  by  coming  into  collision;  one  after  another  the  Farragut  col¬ 
lided  with  five  vessels  as  anchors  dragged.  Morning  dawned  on  a  deso¬ 
late  scene,  with  a  dozen  or  more  wrecks  ashore  and  the  harbor  strewn 
with  wreckage  of  boats,  spars  and  sails  floating  about.  Most  of  the 
wrecks  were  salvaged,  and  fortunately  no  loss  of  life  was  recorded. 
Ashore  the  tall  liberty  pole,  erected  in  front  of  the  Emerson  home  at 
Church  Square  during  the  war,  was  demolished  and  houses  and  barns 
unroofed. 
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In  1873  ^  the  Magdalen  Islands  wrecked  the  fishermen  Di- 

ploma  and  Silver  Lake.  Two  years  later  a  mutiny  occurred  on  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  Borden;  and  the  two  mates,  residents  of  Edgecomb,  were  killed 
by  the  crew.  In  the  fall  the  schooner  sailed  from  Boothbay  for  England, 
was  reported  ‘missing’  but  arrived.  Seamen  considered  the  vessel  un¬ 
lucky.  In  1879  five  vessels  in  Boothbay  were  struck  by  lightning,  and 
in  the  fall  the  clipper-built  schooner  Gertie  Lewis  made  the  run  from 
Gloucester  to  Portland  Head  in  seven  hours. 

A  few  happenings  in  the  ’eighties  may  be  mentioned:  In  July  1881 
two  men  in  a  medium-sized  sloop-rigged  dory  passed  Damariscove  on  a 
successful  trans-Atlantic  passage  of  fifty  days  from  Bath  to  Falmouth, 
England.  Named  City  of  Bath,  the  craft  was  built  on  Georgetown. 

In  January  1882  a  British  schooner,  unable  to  enter  the  harbor 
against  a  strong  head  wind,  anchored  near  Damariscove,  parted  chains 
at  midnight  and  stranded.  The  crew  landed  safely  but,  huddled  among 
boulders,  suffered  intensely  from  cold.  At  daylight  they  were  succored 
by  islanders.  The  annual  autumnal  line  storm,  as  in  1 869,  struck  locally 
111  the  evening;  and  amid  rain,  wind  and  vivid  lightning  a  large  fleet  of 
sail  rode  out  the  gale  in  safety. 

At  the  break-up  of  winter  in  1883,  one  Wiggins  predicted  a  storm 

which  would  destroy  the  world,  and  warned  the  President  to  hold  all 

shipping  111  port.  This  became  known,  and  aroused  speculation  and 

fear.  The  storm  was  light,  and  ‘Wiggins’s  gale’  became  a  byword  amona 
sailors. 

On  a  summer  call  in  1887  the  English  cutter  yachts  Galatea  and 
Stranger  anchored  inside  Squirrel  Island.  As  early  as  1740  the  word 
‘yacht’  appeared  in  the  South  Carolina  Gazette,  thus:  ‘We  hear  that  the 
Yachts  will  sail  for  his  Majesty.’  Among  other  arrivals  were  the  Ameri¬ 


can  yacht  Volunteer  and  the  square-rigged  steam  frigate  Tennessee, 
flagship  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron. 

Severe  wintry  weather  prevailed  in  1888,  and  several  colliers  were 


wrecked,  consequently  there  was  a  shortage  of  coal.  In  February  the 
biig  Many  Stewart,  frozen  in  at  the  Vineyard  a  month,  arrived  off 
Boothbay  ice-covered,  the  crew  exhausted  and  frostbitten.  Forty  days 
Irom  Perth  Amboy  with  coal,  the  brig  was  towed  in  through  broken  ice 
by  the  revenue  cutter  Levi  Woodbury.  Then  came  the  great  March 
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Masters  and  Mariners 

OF  THE 

Boothbay  Region 


They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business  in 
great  waters;  these  see  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  His 
wondeis  in  the  deep.  Psalms  cvii:  23,  24. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 
SEAFARERS 
LOST  AT  SEA 


For  many  years  Gloucester  has  observed  a  memorial  day  for  fishermen  lost 
at  sea;  if  eventually  this  locality  likewise  honors  its  lost  sailors,  for  that 
-occasion  the  writer  suggests  the  anniversary —  September  5  1813  — of  the 
Enterprise-Boxer  sea  fight  off  our  islands’  shores. 

In  the  brief  sketches  and  notices  of  mariners  Mr.  Francis  B.  Greene’s  History 
of  Boothbciy,  Southport  and  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine,  has  been  an  inval¬ 
uable  guide  and  assistance,  and  the  writer  freely  acknowledges  his  great 
indebtedness  to  this  comprehensive  work,  also  for  use  of  its  record  of  births 
and  deaths;  others  are  taken  from  various  sources.  Since  family  names  fre¬ 
quently  were  duplicated,  this  in  some  cases  made  it  possible  to  identify  sea¬ 
farers  with  their  respective  vessels.  While  great  care  has  been  exercised  in 
recording  facts  appearing  in  custom-house  records,  contemporaneous  ship¬ 
ping  news  and  family  papers,  some  hearsay  statements  also  have  been  used. 
Memories  are  not  infallible,  and  in  a  work  involving  so  many  details, 
written  without  the  personal  verification  of  mariners  long  dead,  doubtless 
minor  errors  have  crept  in.  However,  at  least  some  light  has  been  thrown  on 
the  maritime  history  of  old  Boothbay. 


Abbreviations  used:  a.,  about;  b.,  born;  d.,  died; 
q.v.,  which  see;  sch.,  schooner;  sip.,  sloop.  The 
town  and  year  in  parentheses,  following  a  vessel’s 
name,  denotes  where  and  when  built. 


B’bay 

Bris. 

Dama. 

Edge. 


Boothbay 

Bristol 


G’town 

G’ter 

N’castle 

N’boro 


Damariscotta 

Edgecomb 

Georgetown 


S’ port 
S.  A. 
W.  I. 


Gloucester 

Newcastle 

Nobleboro 

Southport 


South  America 
West  Indies 


W’port 

Wise. 

W’wich 


Westport 

Wiscasset 

Woolwich 
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THE  EARLY  MASTERS 

Askins,  Captain  John.  Of  Boothbay,  he  was  drowned  late  in  1786,  in  the 
same  storm  in  which  Henry  Reed  was  lost. 

Auld,  Jacob  (1781-1835).  In  1804  he  had  sloop  Fox;  operated  bankers 
Resolution  and  Wave;  and  in  1832  was  state  commissioner  of  wrecks. 
Boothbay  news  in  1823:  ‘Arrived,  sch.  Resolution ,  skipper  Tool,  from 
Cape  Negro  with  a  fare  of  fish  to  Auld  &  McCobb.’  A  son,  Joseph  C.  Auld 
(1812-1869),  kept  the  harbor  light  and  operated  fishing  craft,  one  the  Sea 
Foam. 

Beath,  John  (1710-1798),  followed  the  sea  from  Townsend  long  before  it 
was  named  Boothbay.  In  the  summer  of  1749  be  was  loading  hay  near  Canso, 
eastern  headland  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  his  sloop  of  sixty  tons.  A  war  party  of 
Indians  suddenly  appeared,  captured  vessel  and  crew  and  took  them  to 
Louisbourg,  lately  restored  to  France  by  the  British  Crown,  for  imprison¬ 
ment.  French  officials  falsely  promised  to  free  them  when  the  savages  de¬ 
parted  and  to  return  the  vessel,  Beath  having  made  overtures  to  ransom 
it;  but  other  Indians  sold  the  sloop  to  Frenchmen  at  Saint  Peter.  Not  until 
late  in  the  year  were  the  seamen  liberated. 

Captain  Beath,  chairman  of  the  Boothbay  Committee  of  Safety,  firmly 
refused  to  return  munitions  of  war  and  October  24  1775  wrote  in  part: 

This  committee,  having  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Authority  by  which 
Capt.  Johnson  has  been  ordered  to  remove  the  said  war  like  Stores,  .  .  .  are 
persuaded  that  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  coast 
.  .  .  might  be  greatly  affected,  should  this  County  open  to  the  enemy  the 
free  trade  of  three  hundred  miles  of  the  best  coast  for  navigation  in  New 
England,  ...  so,  as  the  same  danger  continues  to  stare  us  in  the  face,  we 
think  it  our  duty  as  plainly  to  declare  that  no  part  of  said  Stores  shall  be 
delivered  until  the  Pleasure  of  the  General  Court  is  known,  or  a  force  shall 
appear  to  demand  it,  greater  than  we  can  raise  to  defend  it. 

Borland,  John  (1752-1814),  commanded  sip.  Sally,  owned  by  himself  and 
Joseph  Campbell  in  1790.  In  January  of  that  year  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Gould, 
of  B’bay,  wrote:  ‘Gave  my  watch  to  Capt.  Borland  to  take  to  Boston  to 
regulate,’  and  ‘Feb.  1st.  My  watch,  I  believe,  is  most  certainly  lost,  3 
pounds,  12  shillings.  Gone  worse  than  anything.  It  would  be  well  if  that 
were  all.’  Bad  weather  delayed  sailing;  the  watch  was  returned  safely. 
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John  engaged  in  shipbuilding  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Dama.  River  and 
doubtless  built  sip.  Sally,  since  he  owned  half  the  vessel,  launched  there  in 
1794  for  command  of  Michael  Campbell.  Borlands  became  prominent  in 
shipping,  in  1844  J-  G.  Borland  built  brig  Wasega  at  Dama.  bridge;  com¬ 
manded  by  Joseph  or  James  Borland,  in  1849  ^ie  latter  was  master  of  ship 
Sandusky  of  New  York.  Ships  Telumah,  lost  1845;  and  Tanniscot ,  lost  1857 
on  Bahamas,  were  commanded  by  Borlands. 

In  the  fall  of  1806  sell.  Sally ,  Borland,  master,  arrived  in  the  Dama. 
River.  He  reported  that  two  days  out  of  a  West  Indian  port  his  vessel  was 
boarded  by  a  British  naval  officer,  who  examined  the  ship's  papers  and  im¬ 
pressed  the  mate,  Nathan  Wright.  Captain  Borland  demanded  his  officer, 
but  the  English  commander  haughtily  refused. 

Campbell,  Thomas  ( 1 7 59  a-  i^o),  native  of  Sheepscot,  was  impressed 
tin cc  >eai s  in  a  Biitish  man-of-war.  He  had  brothers  Joseph,  Michael 
and  Daniel,  the  hist  two  lived  at  B  bay.  Daniel  lived  at  Newcastle,  master 
of  sips.  Cato  and  Townsend.  He  d.  there  in  1826,  aged  sixty. 

Joseph  (1762-1822)  settled  at  ‘the  harbor’  and  sailed  for  his  father-in- 
law,  Capt.  Paul  Reed;  later  for  himself  and  Timothy  Brooks  of  Salem. 
Commands:  In  the  1790’s,  ship  Mary,  top.  sells.  William,  Dolphin  and  the 
Hazard ;  others  were  B’bay  sips.  Lydia  and  Townsend. 

Michael  (1765-1844),  elsewhere  mentioned,  lived  at  Pleasant  Cove. 
Jan.  18,  i/9L  wiote  the  Rev.  Gould,  Capt.  Campbell  arrived  in  ye  after¬ 
noon.’  He  then  voyaged  to  Matinico,  and  arrived  at  Wiscasset  with  1500 
bushels  of  coin  bought  on  speculation  at  2  shillings  lawful  money.’  His 
command  in  1794  was  the  new  sip.  Sally. 


Curtis,  Nathaniel,  was  master  of  the  sip.  Nancy  (c.1763).  In  1822  Alex¬ 
andra  Reed  deposed  that  he  had  known  Nathaniel  Curtis  for  thirty  years, 
that  he  believed  Curtis  owned  part  of  the  cargo  of  B’bay  sell.  Favorite, 
captured  in  1798;  and  ‘At  that  time  said  Curtis  resided  in  said  Boothbay, 
since  which  he  removed  from  that  town  &  now  lives  in  Boston.’  I11  1818  a 


Nathaniel  Cuitis  was  president  of  the  Boston  Marine  Society.  Nathaniel 
and  Nathaniel  Curtis  jr.  owned  the  brig  Cora. 


Fullerton,  James  (1791-1831),  was  a  native  of  B’bay  and  followed  the 
sea.  Commands:  New  sell.  Diamond,  the  larger  Hannah  and  Jane  and  the 
Enlo pi  ise.  Aftei  she  was  lost  Janies  continued  with  sell.  Angcha ,  which 
arrived  in  Boston  in  mid-September,  the  master  ill  with  yellow  fever.  At 
B’bay  his  sister  Margaret  took  passage  on  a  packet  to  attend  him,  but  de- 
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spite  her  loving  ministrations  James  died  within  a  week  and  was  interred 
in  the  old  Granary  burial  ground. 

John  (17 93  1  brother  of  James,  owned  shares  in  vessels  and  fol¬ 
lowed  fishing.  In  the  War  of  1812  both  served  in  the  local  coast  guard; 
years  later  Lieutenant  John  was  presented  with  a  handsome  stand  of 
colors  by  village  belles  which,  in  behalf  of  his  company,  he  accepted  in  a 
flowery  speech.  On  a  summer  night,  his  vessel  at  anchor  in  B’bay,  John 
Fullerton  drowned  alongside. 

Harris,  Samuel  (d.1836),  followed  fishing  from  a  cove  bordering  Ebene- 
cook  harbor.  After  1800  he  had  the  Polly,  the  old  sell.  Speedwell  and  the 
new  Traveler ,  the  last  captained  by  his  son  Samuel  jr.  In  a  wooded  spot  on 
the  old  homestead  a  moss-grown  tombstone  records  another  seafaring  son, 
Paul,  who  departed  this  life  Nov.  20,  1813,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age.' 
I  aul  s  )  oungei  brother,  Benjamin,  began  his  fishing  from  Ebenecook  be- 
foie  1811,  for  he  then  had  the  new  pinky  Intention ;  but  later  operated  a 
larger  fishery  at  B’bay  with  the  Wasp,  Concord ,  the  new  Emily  (his  wife’s 

name)  and  the  Washington,  lost  in  1833.  About  that  time  his  fishing  ac¬ 
tivities  ceased  there. 

Holton,  John  (1747-1822),  commanded  the  B’bay-built  sip.  Sally  and 
sip.  Townsend.  Later  he  had  McCobb’s  sell.  Betsey  and  in  1807  partly 
owned  and  commanded  sip.  Patty ,  built  1797.  Two  sons  were  masters  as 
follows:  Israel  (1781-1857)  commanded  top.  sell.  Patty,  owned  by  Wm. 
Emerson  et  alii ;  sip.  Industry  and  the  new  sell.  Alert,  which  he  nearly  lost 
in  Boston  Bay,  during  a  winter  storm  in  1817.  In  1820  he  had  sell.  Dia¬ 
mond.  His  sons  John  and  William  were  shipwrights.  Israel’s  brother, 
Jei emiah  (1784—1860),  had  sip.  Industry  and  sell.  America.  After  years  of 
service,  he  lost  the  latter  in  the  fall  of  1 825. 

Kent.  The  family  vessels  included  two  sips.,  each  named  Friendship , 
the  smaller  previously  owned  by  Win.  M.  Reed.  Benjamin  was  master  of 
that  one;  Samuel  had  the  larger  Friendship-,  Joseph  had  sell.  Jack  and  sip. 
Ruby;  and  Jonathan  had  sells.  Fydia  and  Ranger.  John  H.  (b.  1810)  com¬ 
manded  schs.  Sanop ,  Gleaner ,  Champion,  Melville  and  brig  J.  H.  Kent. 
in  1857  be  lived  011  Sawyer’s  Island.  I11  the  previous  decade  William  was 
master  of  coasters. 

A  letter  from  the  U.  S.  marshal  for  the  District  of  Maine  to  Janies  Mon¬ 
roe,  Secretary  of  State,  dated  Wiscasset,  March  1813,  referred  to  John 
Kent,  in  custody,  ‘that  he  is  a  native  of  and  lived  in  Boothbay  from  which 
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THE  SHIPPING  DAYS  OF  OLD  BOOTHBAY 

he  had  been  a  sailor  from  his  youth  until  about  twelve  years  ago,  since 
which  time  he  had  lived  on  the  island  of  Grand  Manan  near  Campo-Bello; 
that  he  had  a  family  of  nine  in  number— himself  about  fifty  — had  four 
brothers  in  Boothbay  and  a  son  resident  in  Eastport.’  The  article  added: 
He  had  been  arrested  by  one  Captain  Reed  and  evidently  was  suspected 

ol  being  a  spy,  but  the  marshal  did  not  think  he  could  be  used  as  such  by 
the  British.' 

Knight,  Nathaniel  (b.1776),  had  pinky  Republic  at  Pleasant  Cove  and 
laigely  owned  pinkies  Dolphin  and  Jane.  He  and  his  sell.  Harriet  have 
been  noticed  with  impressment  of  Joseph  Emerson.  John  B.  Knight,  a  son 
b.  1804,  had  brig  Damariscove. 

Ol  other  Knights,  in  the  1840  s  Abiel  W.,  of  Newcastle,  commanded 
schs.  Betsey  and  Only  Son ;  James  captained  brig  Jasper  in  1825;  ancl  Wil¬ 
liam  M.,  of  B  bay,  had  the  Bonaventure. 

Knight,  Nicholas  T.  (1771—1848),  had  a  long  seafaring  career.  Com¬ 
mands:  Schs.  Ann ,  Alert ,  Saucy  Jack ,  Mechanic  and  the  Bris.-built  sip. 
Patty.  Shortly  before  war  was  declared  in  1812  the  brig  Mary ,  N.  T. 
Knight,  of  and  for  Wiscasset,  arrived  in  Hog  Island  Roads,  fifty  days  from 
Cadiz.  The  following  September  he  had  ship  Leander  (G’town  1810),  and 
in  1824  owned  a  master's  interest  in  brig  Hector.  In  1809,  bound  to  West 
Indies,  his  sch.  Trial  was  boarded  by  British  sloop  of  war  Brazen.  After 
examining  the  ship’s  papers  the  officer,  respecting  rights  of  an  American 
vessel,  neither  questioned  the  crew  nor  attempted  to  impress  anyone.  In 
fact  the  English  obligingly  refilled  the  water  cask,  unusual  treatment  at 
that  period,  and  Nicholas  joyously  filled  away  southward.  He  arrived 
home  in  July,  ‘17  days  from  Domenico.’ 

Of  his  sons,  Daniel  commanded  the  Columbian  privateer  Liona  on 
which,  in  West  Indian  waters,  he  died  in  the  spring  of  1823,  aged  thirty; 
John  A.  had  the  Leo,  pinky  Dolphin,  and  in  1818  succeeded  his  father 
as  master  of  top.  sch.  Mechanic ,  but  death  at  sea  in  his  mid-twenties  cut 
short  a  promising  career;  William  died  in  Boston  in  November  1820, 
nearly  twenty-two;  and  Charles  captained  the  Jane. 

Knowlton,  Jeremiah,  had  the  coasters  Speedwell  and  Sea  flower  in  trade 
with  early  settlements  on  Dama.  River.  A  native  of  Ipswich,  he  later  lived 
at  Dama.  Ship  news  of  1805  stated:  Schooner  Sea  flower  of  Damariscotta 
has  ai lived  at  New  York,  171  days  from  Bordeaux.  The  crew  subsisted  on 
sweet  oil  for  upwards  of  twenty  days.’ 
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McCobb,  William  (1 740-1 8 15),  in  1794  owned  and  commanded  sch.  In¬ 
dustry.  That  year  he  and  Timothy  Brooks,  of  Salem,  had  top.  sch.  Rachel 
constructed  at  Bristol;  a  smaller  sch.,  the  Betsey,  McCobb  owned  out¬ 
right.  The  vessels  had  the  names  of  his  wife  and  daughter.  In  old  age  he 
was  accorded  a  signal  honor.  In  1808  seventeen  guns  boomed  forth  an¬ 
nouncement  of  Fourth  of  July.  Citizens  of  B’bay  and  Edge,  assembled  at 
the  home  of  David  Kenniston  and  chose  William  McCobb,  Escp,  president 
of  the  celebration.  After  prayer  and  music  at  ‘the  Meeting  house’  a  patri¬ 
otic  oration  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Jabez  Pond  Fisher,  followed  by  a  col¬ 
lation  on  Mount  North  (doubtless  Kenniston’s  hill).  Sixteen  toasts  were 
offered  and  drunk  amid  wild  acclaim.  The  last  three  follow: 

The  Harbour  of  Booth  Bay;  eminently  good.  Neither  soldiers  nor  Forti¬ 
fications,  nor  gun  boats  to  make  the  people  submit  to  the  iron  rod  and  gall¬ 
ing  chains  of  tyranny. 

Present  distressing  times  and  Measures  [the  Embargo],  Avaunt!  and 
never  more  return. 

Existing  differences  with  Foreign  powers;  May  they  be  happily  ad¬ 
justed,  and  the  present  impediments  of  our  national  commerce  be  speedily 
removed. 

McFarland,  Andrew  (1757-1832),  was  the  first  master  of  sip.  Nancy  and 
topsail  sch.  America.  ‘Oct.  24,  1790,’  reads  the  Rev.  Gould’s  diary,  ‘This 
morning  Mrs.  [Betsey]  McFarland,  wife  of  Captain  McFarland,  departed 
this  life.  He  sailed  a  few  hours  before,  leaving  her  comfortable.’  Later  he 
had  top.  sch.  Betsey. 

McFarland,  Ephraim  (1765-1849),  owned  and  commanded  sip.  Peggy  and 
likewise,  with  his  brother  Andrew,  top.  sch.  Betsey.  He  settled  in  Belfast, 
and  in  1799  served  as  selectman  and  held  a  master’s  interest  in  two  ves¬ 
sels  built  there  a  few  years  before  1800,  sch.  Two  Brothers  and  sip.  Ranger 
of  104  tons. 

At  that  period  transportation  to  Boston  was  by  sail  packets  which,  wind 
and  weather  permitting,  ran  regularly  conveying  freight  and  passengers. 
Fare  amounted  to  ‘four  dollars  and  found.'  In  this  service  Ephraim  engaged 
in  sch.  Venus',  it  became  his  life  work,  and  in  1816  he  had  a  fine  packet  of 
ninety-five  tons  constructed,  named  Superb.  Bound  to  Boston  in  the  fall 
of  1820,  the  schooner  was  blown  off  her  course,  but  weathered  the  severe 
gale  and  finally  made  Provincetown,  short  of  provisions,  eighteen  passen¬ 
gers  and  three  of  crew  in  straits  from  anxiety  and  privation.  Such  were  the 
days  of  sailing  packets,  the  small  ship  tossed  about  on  an  angry  sea,  canvas 
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straining  and  snapping  as  wintry  blasts  howled  and  shrieked  through 
taut  tigging  as  the  gale  increased,  or  sighed  mournfully  as  it  moderated. 
-In  summer  time  it  was  another  story. 

In  the  end  steamboat  competition  prevailed  and  the  town  history  re- 
cotded.  Up  to  1840  steamers  called  at  Belfast  only  on  signal  and,  if  one 
wished  to  secure  passage,  one  had  to  notify  Capt.  Ephraim  McFarland  who 
had  chaige  of  the  flagstaff,  and  the  signal  had  to  be  set  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning  unless  it  was  too  foggy,  d  hus  the  former  B’bay  mariner 

spent  his  declining  years  until  shortly  before  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
Levant. 

McFarland,  John  Murray  (1767-1831),  owned  several  vessels  engaged  in 
West  Indian  tiade,  shipping  dry  fish  and  handling  products  of  the  islands 
in  turn.  After  1800  he  employed  pinky  Trial,  boat  Active,  sip.  Patty,  Alba¬ 
tross  and  top.  schs.  Alert  and  John  Adams.  Two  sons  assisted  their  father 
and  continued  the  fishing  business;  Nathaniel  was  skipper  of  Independ¬ 
ence  and  managing  owner  of  Morning  Star,  Collector,  Eureka,  Mary  Jane, 
Tarnei  lane  and  the  Alary  F.  Andrew  had  the  Albatross  and  the  Julia  and 

Ala)  tha.  His  son,  John  M.,  was  a  deep-water  sailor,  later  master  of  the 
Frank  Barker. 

Norwood.  In  1792  John,  Stephen  and  Francis,  G’ter  mariners,  purchased  a 
plot  of  land  ‘at  the  head  of  Townsend  eastern  harbour.’  In  1805  John 
owned  and  operated  the  new  pinky  Trial,  subsequently  owned  by  J.  M. 
Mckailand,  Amasa  Piper  and  N.  T.  Knight.  William  jr.  was  master  of 
pinky  Olive  Branch  and  the  larger  Aleridian. 

Paiien,  Naihaniel,  sailed  sloop  Industry  for  Samuel  Howard.  In  early 
days  the  Patten  family  lived  on  Ship  Island,  but  in  1760  a  Nathaniel  Pat¬ 
ten  was  ‘Master’  (president)  of  the  Boston  Marine  Society. 

Pinkham.  About  1800  Benjamin  (1769-1834)  commanded  sip.  Abigail, 
mostly  owned  by  his  father,  Capt.  Ichabod,  and  Samuel  Woodward,  who 
built  her  at  Bris.  Later  Benjamin  had  the  new  B’bay-built  sip.  Abigail 
(his  wife  s  name).  In  1819  he  partly  owned  sell.  Shipwright ,  commanded 
fust  by  his  son,  Benjamin  jr.  ( 1 797 —  *821),  who  died  on  a  foreign  voyage. 
The  latter’s  brothers  were  masters,  too;  John  2d  (1793-1866)  had  schs. 
Julia  and  the  new  Julia  and  Martha ;  Paul  G.  (1805-1870)  was  the  first 
master  of  top.  sell.  Alary  Adams,  lost  at  Cape  Porpoise  in  1856,  also  of  brig 
Tecumseh. 
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Pinkham,  David  (i779-1^39)*  When  sch.  Minerva,  from  Wiscasset,  was 
captured  in  1814  the  master’s  name  was  David  Pinkham.  Presumably  he 
was  of  B’bay,  the  one  who  later  commanded  sip.  Hero,  sch.  Dart  and  the 
coastei  Pr  os  pec  t.  David  partly  owned  the  coaster,  which  in  1837  was  com¬ 
manded  by  his  son  George,  of  B’bay,  but  his  father  then  lived  at  New¬ 
castle,  where  George  died  a  decade  later.  He  also  had  the  brig  Emerald.  A 
brother,  Warren  (1807-1851),  shipped  from  Edgecomb  in  the  B’bay  fishing 
craft  Princeton,  lost  with  all  hands  at  Prince  Edward  Island  in  the  October 
gale  of  1851.  Another  brother,  Edwin  (b.1813),  was  probably  the  Edwin 
Pinkham,  of  Newcastle,  who  in  the  1840’s  commanded  top.  sch.  Commerce, 
brigs  D.  Henshaw,  Helen  and  the  ship  Uncle  Joe. 

Pinkham,  Nathaniel  (i774—1^57)’  commanded  sip.  Patty,  owned  by  him¬ 
self,  his  father,  Capt.  Ichabod,  and  the  builder,  Samuel  Woodward  of 
Bris.  Capt.  Nathaniel  G.  jr.,  a  son  (b.1806),  had  sells.  Alary  Adams,  Julia 
and  Martha,  Texas,  brig  G.  W.  Kendall,  bark  Thales  and  the  Brunette,  a 
Waldoboro  bark.  His  younger  brother,  Benjamin  F.,  was  mate  of  deep¬ 
water  ships;  one  was  bark  Archer. 

Reed,  Alexander  (1778—1850).  A  son  of  Capt.  Joseph,  Alexander  has 
been  mentioned  elsewhere.  He  commanded  his  Uncle  David’s  sch.  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  late  in  1813  evaded  the  enemy’s  coast  blockade  in  taking  her 
from  the  Penobscot  to  Wise.  Later  he  volunteered  for  seacoast  defense. 
Capt.  Reed  partly  owned  the  rebuilt  and  enlarged  sch.  Alert,  commanded 
by  William  Bryer.  Alexander  married  Catharine  Boyd,  whose  stilted  love 
letter,  with  two  ‘United’  hearts  intertwined  amid  scrollwork,  follows: 

Dear  Sir  With  a  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude  and  free  from  decep¬ 
tion,  I  withdraw  for  a  moment  from  the  busy  cares  of  Life  where  I  en¬ 
deavor  to  exercise  my  mind  on  more  important  objects;  intending  first  to 
answer  the  receipt  of  your  kind  letter,  the  contents  of  which  I  perused 
with  inexpressible  joy  and  satisfaction.  I  shall  always  feel  myself  indebted 
to  you  for  your  friendship  towards  me.  Time  will  never  wear  you  from 
my  memory,  but  time  will  not  permit  me  to  be  lengthy,  and  must  conclude. 

Believe  me,  Sir,  to  be  with  every  true  sentiment  of  respect  and  esteem 
your  sincere  friend.  I  am  confined  in  the  opinion  I  formed  of  you  at  first, 
and  shall  with  pleasure  subscribe  myself  your  most  affectionate  and  un¬ 
feigned  friend. 

They  lived  in  a  two-story  square  house,  off  the  old  West  Harbor-N. 
Boothbay  road,  where  a  granddaughter  called  about  1849  and  in  old  age 
said: 
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Capwm  Reed  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fireplace  with  his  hands  be¬ 
hind  him.  He  was  Qf  good  height,  well-roiinded  out  and  of  medium  com- 
p  exmn  He  had  a  round  kindly  face,  pleasant  and  smiling,  a  genial  man. 
Hls  ,e,',VaS  of  medium  height,  genial  temperament  and  fond  of  her 
giandchildren.  Their  daughter,  Sarah  Ann,  resembled  her  mother  in  ap¬ 
pearance  but  was  far  more  serious.  Her  sister  Charity  closely  resembled 
her  father.  1 

Catharine  survived  Alexander  briefly.  Their  slate  gravestones  came  from 

Wales  in  brig  Rainbow,  commanded  by  their  son-in-law,  William  S. 
Emerson. 

All  five  sons  followed  the  sea;  Joseph  died  at  twenty-four  in  Liverpool, 
1827;  Silas  Lee  (1808-1836)  seaman  sell.  Envoy,  was  drowned  at  Philadel¬ 
phia;  and  Samuel  M.  and  Alexander  Wylie,  mentioned  elsewhere,  were 
lost  at  sea.  Caleb  S.  (1805-1876)  was  a  bank  fisherman  in  the  Wave.  In 
)  ou th  a  fall  deformed  his  back,  and  the  following  occurrence  was  related  by 
Capt.  Charles  Adams.  While  Caleb’s  vessel  lay  at  anchor  near  an  English 
man-of-war  111  Halifax  harbor  an  officer  callously  called:  ‘What’s  that  you 

got  on  your  back,  \ank?’  Quick  as  a  shot  came  the  retort:  ‘Bunker  Hill 
monument,  G - damn  you.’ 


Repd,  Andrew  jr.  (1755-1842).  Born  in  Boston  where  his  father,  Col. 
Andrew,  married  Mary  Sloss  in  1754,  lie  later  lived  at  B’bay.  When  twenty 
he  commanded  a  schooner  (chap,  i);  served  on  the  expeditions  to  the  Penob¬ 
scot  and  commanded  the  armed  sip.  Speedwell,  captured  by  the  British. 
However,  in  1781  she  was  retaken  and  libeled  at  Falmouth  in  behalf  of  the 
captors,  Philip  Crandall  et  alii.  The  next  year  an  Andrew  Reed  had  priva- 
teei  Salamander,  owned  largely  by  Moses  Little,  of  Newburyport,  an  asso¬ 
ciate  of  Capt.  Paul  Reed,  which  indicates  probability  of  the  commander 
being  a  B  bay  Reed.  After  the  war  Andrew  jr.  commanded  sips.  Fox,  Sukey 
and  perhaps  the  Frederick. 

He  lived  at  the  Knickerbocker,  and  several  sons  followed  the  sea.  John 
( 1 7 94~ 1 87 3)  had  sch.  Friendship  (N’boro  1816)  and  owned  a  master’s  in¬ 
terest  111  the  Frederick  Reed,  built  by  his  brother  Benjamin.  Frederick  C. 

( 1 7 97  1  died  in  Haiti  about  May  1st,  possibly  011  the  Alert,  which 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies  in  March.  Either  a  son  or  grandson  of  Andrew 
jr.,  Joshua,  commanded  sch.  Frederick,  which  early  in  1850  caught  fire  off 
Isle  au  Haut  and  burned  with  great  rapidity  in  the  cargo  of  hay.  A  vessel 
rescued  Capt.  Joshua,  Gustavus  and  Joseph  Reed  and  a  passenger,  but 
Joseph  died  in  April.  Joshua  had  sch.  Adeline,  and  brig  Only  Son.  Benja¬ 
min  (1798-1875)  was  a  shipbuilder  at  H.  Mills;  his  first  vessel  was  probably 
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the  Isabella  (his  wife’s  name).  His  son,  Bradford  D.  (1842-1868),  entered 
the  navy  in  1861,  served  on  ship  Wyandotte,  was  promoted  acting  ensign 
and  honorably  discharged  in  1865.  A  bit  later  his  father  constructed  a 
large  handsome  schooner  with  elliptic  stern,  the  Benjamin  Reed ,  for 
Bradford’s  command.  About  a  year  later  he  contracted  yellow  fever  and 
died  on  arrival  in  New  York.  William  E.  Reed,  previously  skipper  of 
pinky  L.  W.  Gibbs,  succeeded  to  the  command. 

Reed,  Joseph.  He  was  a  brother  of  Paul  and  also  came  from  County 
Antrim,  Ireland.  His  activities  during  the  Revolution  appear  in  the  first 
chapter.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Joseph  resumed  his  seafaring,  and  in  1790 
was  the  sole  owner  and  master  of  a  sloop  built  at  Woolwich  in  1784.  He 
was  associated  with  Thomas  Moore,  of  Boston,  in  shipping  and  for  the 
times  was  well-to-do.  The  sunset  of  the  Captain’s  life  was  spent  in  his  large 
white  house  of  twelve  rooms,  situated  northward  from  Mill  Cove,  where 
in  Jenk’s  Portland  Gazette  he  followed  the  shipping  news  of  his  vessels 
and  seafaring  sons,  David,  Joseph,  Alexander  and  Paul.  In  1798  Joseph  jr. 
died  at  twenty-two,  and  lies  buried  near  his  father,  whose  epitaph  reads: 

In  Memory 
of 

Capt.  Joseph  Reed 
who  died  March  6,  1809 
AE  —  7 1 

Farewell  my  Children  near  and  dear, 

May  Jesus  for  your  help  appear, 

And  be  your  Father  Kind  and  Just, 

When  I  am  Rotten  in  the  Dust. 

Joseph’s  son,  David  (1772-1825),  commanded  sip.  Susannah  (his  wife’s 
name)  and  topsail  sell.  Washington,  owned  by  himself  et  alii.  Of  David’s 
sons,  George  is  noticed  elsewhere;  Washington  (181 1-1897)  an<-l  Nathaniel 
Curtis  (1815-1904)  were  shipwrights  at  Oven’s  Mouth,  and  later  operated 
a  marine  railway  at  West  Harbor.  The  latter  was  master  builder  of  the 
Cynosure.  David  A.  (1821-1843)  died  in  the  Seaman’s  Retreat,  New  York; 
and  Thomas  M.  was  lost  at  sea  in  1842,  aged  nineteen. 

Reed,  Paul.  Born  1735  in  North  Ireland,  he  came  to  America  in  boyhood 
and  is  said  to  have  lived  at  Yarmouth,  District  of  Maine,  before  coming  to 
B’bay.  Fie  had  a  clear,  high  tenor  voice  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Rev.  George  Whitefield,  probably  at  Yarmouth,  who  invited  Paul  to  ac- 
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company  him  and  lead  in  singing.  However,  he  followed  the  sea,  and  in 
1762  was  master  of  sip.  Speedwell  of  Townsend,  in  Boston-Nova  Scotia 
-  trade;  and  the  following  decade  commanded  brig  Rosanna.  Came  the 
Revolution,  and  his  activities  during  hostilities  appear  in  the  first  chapter 
and  the  Appendix. 

After  the  war  Paul  continued  mercantile  trade,  and  in  1794  commanded 
the  new  topsail  sell.  Rachel ;  other  commands  were  top.  sch.  Nabby ,  brig¬ 
antine  Betsey,  the  local-built  sip.  Sally  and  the  Dolphin.  In  1797  a  sch. 
came  out  at  Bristol,  owned  by  the  master,  Paul  Reed,  Andrew  Reed  of 
G  town,  and  Timothy  Brooks  of  Salem,  where  Capt.  Paul  died  in  1799. 
d  he  vessels  hailed  from  B’bay  and  perhaps  his  eldest  son,  Paul  jr.,  com¬ 
manded  some  of  them. 

Reed,  Paul  Maxwell  (1796-1829).  He  was  a  son  of  William  M.  and  like¬ 
wise  a  master  mariner;  shortly  before  his  death  in  New  Orleans  a  Capt. 
Reed  ai lived  there  in  command  of  ship  A lassasoit.  In  1819  Paul  married 
Mary  Sparr  in  Boston;  at  his  death  there  were  two  minor  children,  Paul 
Maxwell  (b.1827)  an<^  Mary  Ann  Reed.  It  is  said  the  boy  became  a  Boston 
pilot.  Of  the  Captain’s  brothers,  Charles  (b.  1800)  died  at  sea;  Rufus  K. 
(1805-1860)  engaged  in  fishing,  owned  pinky  Leader  and  in  1839  was 
skipper  of  pinky  Albatross ;  and  Isaac,  like  his  father,  was  a  revenue  officer 
for  B’bay. 

Reed,  Robert  (b.  1757),  was  port  inspector  and  custom-house  measurer  of 
vessels  at  Wise.  He  largely  owned  the  Betsey,  Driver,  Polly,  small  craft  at¬ 
tached  to  Pig  Cove,  and  was  master  of  the  Nancy.  His  son  William 
(b.1786)  had  the  Driver ,  also  the  Polly,  which  was  run  down  in  Casco  Bay 
by  a  sip.  which  offered  no  assistance.  The  sinking  schooner  was  run  ashore 
and  repaired  (1810).  Later  he  fished  in  boat  Active  for  J.  M.  McFarland. 
Another  son,  John,  lived  on  Indiantown  Island  in  1856,  previously  master 
of  sch.  Sylph  (Bath  1815),  of  G’town. 

Reed,  Wm.  Maxwell  (1767-1850).  As  a  boy  he  served  as  powder  monkey 
on  a  privateer  commanded  by  his  father,  Capt.  Paul,  and  later  became 
prominent  as  a  sailor,  soldier  and  shipmaster.  When  the  Embargo  Act 
put  a  quietus  on  foreign  trade,  William  employed  sips.  Industry  and  Betsey 
in  coasting.  He  and  other  masters  doubtless  did  not  view  the  declaration 
of  war  in  1812  with  enthusiasm,  nevertheless  William  served  loyally  and 
commanded  a  company  of  local  militia;  his  exploit  in  recapturing  a  prize 
is  related  elsewhere.  Commands:  Dr.  Creamore’s  ship  Townsend,  sip. 
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Friendship  and  the  Favorite  (chap.  iii).  In  t8oi  he  was  half  owner  and 
master  ol  the  Betsey,  lately  his  father's  vessel;  and  later  sailed  for  Timothy 
B looks  in  his  Salem  schooner  Washington 


Watts,  William  McNeil  (1762-1820),  was  born  in  Massachusetts  of 
Scotch- Irish  ancestry.  In  babyhood  his  parents  settled  at  Warren,  District 
of  Maine,  in  which  vicinity  descendants  became  very  prominent  in  ship¬ 
ping.  He  was  master  ol  the  B’bay  ship  Commerce ,  and  on  a  later  voyage 
died  at  Darien,  Georgia.  0 


Wincil  l  1  dm  \s.  In  1794  he  commanded  the  B’bay  ship  Townsend  and 
later  ship  Harmony  and  the  new  topsail  sell.  Rebecca .  Anent  the  last- 

named  an  indefinite  custom-house  endorsement  reads:  ‘Lost  with  the  ves¬ 
sel,  returned  Dec.  31,  1800/ 


Note:  Of  those  early  sea-captains,  few,  if  any,  rounded  the  world  as 
masters.  7  heir  activities  were  confined  mainly  to  coastwise  and  West  Indian 
ti  ade,  with  occasional  trans-Atlantic  voyages. 


II 

BOOTHBAY 

Adams.  Builders  of  ships  needed  men  to  sail  them,  consequently  their  sons 
fiequently  followed  the  sea.  At  E.  B’bay  three  sons  of  Andrew  Adams  be¬ 
came  shipmasters  as  follows: 

Memll  (1840-1889)  began  his  career  in  fishing  vessels  which  visited  the 
Banks  for  cod  and  halibut.  He  commanded  the  Village  Belle,  the  Nellie 
M.  Short  and  the  new  Winona  for  McDougall  and  Race;  followed  by  coast¬ 
ing  Avith  the  Benjamin  Reed.  During  this  period  he  was  washed  overboard 
on  two  occasions.  With  larger  vessels,  the  Kate  M.  Hilton  and  the  Celina, 
Merrill  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  The  Celina  (Bath  1882),  named  after  his 
w^e,  was  built  by  Adams  and  Hitchcock.  The  Captain  preferred  B’bay 
men  foi  mates;  several  remained  with  him  for  years  to  their  mutual  in¬ 
terest  and  satisfaction.  He  was  fortunate  in  not  losing  a  vessel  and  only 
one  man  overboard.  Once  when  his  family  was  with  him  a  severe  gale  ear¬ 
ned  away  topmast,  jib  boom  and  started  a  leak.  Although  both  anchors 
Aveie  lost,  the  Captain  made  port  safely.  While  the  Celina  lay  in  the  river 
Parana  at  Rosario,  S.  A.,  he  died  and  was  buried  there.  Superstitious  sea¬ 
men  1  efused  to  remain  with  the  schooner,  if  the  body  were  to  be  taken 
home. 
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John  (1843-1907)  became  a  fishing  skipper  at  an  early  age,  sailed  for  R. 
and  L.  Montgomery  in  command  of  the  clipper  fisherman  Alice  C.  Fox , 
and  latei  followed  coasting  with  the  Douglas  Haynes.  In  1878  three-master 
Normandy  was  constructed  at  Bath  for  his  command;  another  was  the  Ira 
D.  Sturgis ,  which  he  relinquished  in  1883  to  take  a  new  three-master  built 
at  Wiscasset,  perhaps  the  Bessie  H.  Rose ,  which  he  commanded  in  South 
American  trade.  His  last  and  largest  vessel  was  the  four-masted  sell.  Henry 
J.  Smith  ( rhomaston  1890).  Captain  John  had  no  serious  disasters  and  his 
seagoing  career  was  a  successful  one. 

Andrew  (b.  1857)  made  fishing  trips  when  fourteen,  and  six  years  later 
was  skipper  of  the  Helen  A.  Chase.  He  also  followed  coasting  and  West 
Indian  trade  in  the  Ira  D.  Sturgis,  Alary  L.  N ewhall,  Henry  F.  Kreger  and 
the  Andrew  Adams.  The  last  one  was  built  at  Wiscasset  for  Andrew’s 
command  and  on  the  first  trip  in  the  spring  of  1887  grounded  on  No 
Man  s  Land,  near  Martha’s  Vineyard.  The  Adams  was  floated  with  great 
difficulty  and  at  heavy  expense.  Early  in  1908  the  Captain  sailed  from 
Port  Tampa  in  the  four-master  Mary  L.  ~N ewhall ,  and  off  Hatteras  en¬ 
countered  heavy  weather,  which  continued  more  or  less  severe  for  ten 
days.  In  a  helpless  vessel  on  the  point  of  foundering  all  were  rescued  by  a 
boat’s  brave  crew  from  a  liner.  Captain  Adams  said:  ‘It  was  the  worst 
storm  that  I  ever  experienced  during  my  thirty-eight  years  of  continuous 
service  on  the  sea.’ 

John  (b.  1804),  son  of  shipbuilder  David  R.,  was  the  first  master  of  top¬ 
sail  sell.  John  Adams,  constructed  by  his  father  and  uncle.  He  also  com¬ 
manded  schs.  Tiberius,  Oraloo,  brigs  Ava  and  Helen. 

Paul  P.  (1830-1906)  and  Zina  H.  (b.  1832),  brothers,  and  grandsons  of 
David  R.,  sailed  for  John  S.  Emery  of  Boston.  In  youth  Paul  was  mate  of 
deep-water  ships  and  later  commanded  brig  William  Mason. 

Of  other  Adamses,  A.  C.  was  skipper  of  the  Ellen  M.  Adams;  Charles 
C.  was  mate  of  the  Emma  S.  Briggs  when  Capt.  Alonzo  Lewis  was  lost. 
Charles  was  at  the  wheel  and  entwined  his  arms  amidst  the  spokes  and 
held  011  for  grim  life,  as  a  heavy  sea  pooped  the  schooner  and  swept  the 
master  into  eternity.  Later  Charles  commanded  large  schooners;  in  winter¬ 
time  (1927-1928)  one  was  dismasted  off  Hatteras  and  towed  to  Savannah. 
There  the  writer  met  him,  a  pleasant  jolly  sea-captain.  William  T.  (a.  1 861— 
1896),  attached  to  fisherman  David  Oster,  was  drowned  accidentally.  He 
had  had  sch.  Titmouse. 

Alley,  Samuel  (1819—1893)  was  a  well-known  skipper  of  bankers.  He 
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sailed  for  Allen  Lewis  in  the  Archer,  Oasis,  Sea  Foam  and  the  Superior ; 
for  Paul  Harris  in  the  Annie  Sargent  and  the  Anna  At.  Nash.  Under  Capt. 
Alley  the  Nash  carried  sixteen  hands  on  her  first  trip,  mentioned  by 
George  Emerson  at  N.  Sydney,  C.  B.  I.,  in  July  1864: 

We  had  a  nice  chance  down  to  Canso  and  escaped  the  Rebels.  I  think 
the  vessel  will  sail  pretty  well.  Leonard  McClintock  went  out  sometime  be¬ 
fore  us  and  at  ten  o’clock  that  night  we  passed  him;  the  next  morning  he 
was  out  of  sight  astern.  I  think  there  will  be  plenty  of  mackerel  here  this 
fall.  We  go  out  to-morrow  and  if  none  here  we  shall  go  up  in  the  Bay. 
The  Northern  Chief  arrived  here  last  night;  the  Annie  Sargent  is  not  here 
and  I  suppose  she  and  Char  [his  brother  Charles]  are  up  in  the  Bay. 

September  12th.  We  have  been  up  in  the  Bay  six  weeks  and  returned 
yesterday;  have  404  bbls.  mackerel.  I  saw  Char  before  they  went  home,  but 
not  since  the  vessel  came  through  Canso.  Tell  mother  not  to  feel  anxious 
till  mid-November. 

Andrews,  John  jr.  (1804-1891).  He  was  skipper  of  pinkies  Six  Brothers, 
Finis,  George  and  the  Emily,  established  in  fishing,  he  managed  the 
Nauseag,  Jew,  Emily,  Ocean  Spray  and  the  Ceylon.  In  1852  two  trips  of 
the  Nauseag  netted  $1620.  John  had  a  freightage  service  to  Boston,  too; 
later  moved  from  town  and  operated  fisherman  Teazer. 

Auld,  Augustus,  Daniel,  Jacob  and  James  were  brothers.  Augustus 
(1803-1851)  was  skipper  of  sell.  Caroliiie  and  later  was  lost  at  sea:  Daniel 
sailed  for  J.  McCarty  in  the  W’port  sell.  Alary  and  had  sch.  Larooka. 

Jacob  (b.1809)  was  a  well-known  master  in  fishing,  coasting  and  foreign 
trade.  Commands:  Schs.  Coquette,  Eureka,  Wave,  William,  Julia  and 
Alartha;  brigs  Argo,  R.  Spear  (Richmond  1852),  Crimea  (Bath  1854)  and 
the  Waltham.  One  stormy  night  in  1853  the  Spear  dragged  ashore  in  the 
Sound  and  bilged.  Either  he  or  James  had  the  bark  Gan-Eden.  Sometime 
after  1865  Jacob  died  at  sea. 

James  (b.1813)  commanded  the  new  topsail  sch.  Benjamin  Franklin  of 
W’port,  also  the  new  brig  Philip  Larrabee  (Bath  1854).  Bound  to  Bath  in 
1857  the  brig  was  nearly  lost  in  a  September  hurricane.  Sails  were  blown 
away  like  chaff,  and  heavy  seas  swept  away  boat  and  deck  load.  At  one 
time  the  hold  held  five  feet  of  water,  and  on  arrival  all  hands  were  either 
sick  or  exhausted.  Later  James  commanded  bark  Sagadahoc  and  brig 
Long  Reach,  each  built  at  Bath  in  1860’s.  On  the  brig’s  first  trip  she  was 
damaged  in  a  collision  with  a  ship.  While  commanding  Bath  vessels  Jacob 
and  Janies  lived  there. 
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James  R.  (1840-1903),  son  of  Augustus,  enlisted  in  the  navy,  was  pro¬ 
moted  acting  ensign  and  honorably  discharged  late  in  1865;  John  G.  (1836- 
1902)  was  fishing  skipper  of  the  Albatross,  Astoria,  Caravan,  Eureka  and 
the  Wild  Rose. 

Baker,  Llewellyn  (a.  1836-1883),  was  lost  overboard  from  sch.  O.  Al. 
Remington,  northbound  from  Baracoa.  He  had  been  master  of  the  Alary 
E.  Oliver. 

Barter,  Isaac  (1807-1883),  was  master  of  the  fishing  schs.  Liberator,  Tasso, 
Stranger ,  Light  of  Home  and  the  Young  Sultan.  In  the  last-named  he  acci¬ 
dentally  ran  down  a  boat  in  B’bay  harbor;  two  girls  were  drowned  (1869). 
His  son  Marston,  who  died  at  Bath,  succeeded  him  in  the  Young  Sultan  and 
also  had  sch.  Cottage. 

Barter,  Nicholas  (1778-1814).  In  1804  he  was  skipper  of  sip.  Ranger. 
John  Bartan  (probably  Barter),  of  B’bay,  homeward  bound  from  Canton 
in  1831,  died  on  ship  New  Jersey.  In  fishing  William  had  the  Henry  (or 
James)  R.,  and  E.  H.  Barter  operated  the  Alary  Edward.  One  Barter  was 
master  of  sch.  June  Bright  (Bath  1882). 

Bennett,  Benjamin  (1795-1869)  and  Daniel  (i79^-1^49)  were  brothers 
and  fishing  skippers;  the  former  had  sch.  Evaline,  the  latter  sailed  foi 
Jacob  Auld  in  the  Resolution  and  for  Samuel  Brown  in  the  Favorite. 
William  M.  (1826-1910),  son  of  Benjamin,  followed  the  sea  from  youth, 
was  master  of  various  vessels  and  interested  in  the  Primrose  and  the  Water 
Ripple.  Alexander  and  Luther  were  brothers;  in  the  1840’s  the  former 

had  sch.  Two  Brothers ,  the  latter  pinky  Olive. 

Alfred  R.  (b.1828),  son  of  Daniel,  commanded  sch.  Challenge,  brig 
Tangent,  schs.  Dancing  Wave,  Julia  and  Alartha,  brig  Rio  Giande,  schs. 
Telumah  and  the  Standard.  When  well  along  in  years  (death  came  in  his 
eighties)  he  used  the  fisherman  Twilight  in  coasting. 

Berry,  Thomas  (d.1892),  lived  at  B’bay  in  1856.  hie  commanded  the  fish¬ 
ing  vessels  Abigail,  Columbus,  Fearless ,  Harmony,  James  Pool  and  the 
Olive  H.  Robinson. 

Blair,  Benjamin  F.  (1836-1908).  His  career  began  as  a  boy  of  fourteen  as 
cook  with  Capt.  John  Love,  boat  Element,  in  off-shore  fishing.  Thus  he 
passed  the  summer,  frequently  seasick,  and  in  winter  attended  the  village 
school.  The  next  year  he  shipped  on  the  Albatross,  Capt.  David  Webber, 
as  cook  and  boy  at  eight  dollars  per  month,  the  crew  to  have  the  fish 
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he  caught,  which  more  than  paid  his  wages.  Ben  or  Capt.  Ben  Blair,  as  he 
was  known  throughout  life,  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  was  wont  to 
relate  that  though  the  food  was  poor  none  of  the  crew  was  troubled  with 
dyspepsia.  The  cooking  was  done  in  an  old-fashioned  fireplace  built  of 
brick  below  deck  forward.  Ben  was  often  seasick,  as  before,  but  well  remem- 
beted  that  trip  to  the  Banks,  for  he  was  more  fortunate  than  a  number  of 
B  bay  lads  that  year  (1851),  when  several  fishing  vessels  were  lost  with 
ciews.  One  was  the  C.  G.  Matthews ,  on  which  his  father  had  tried  to  get 
him  a  chance,  but  the  master  thought  the  boy  too  light.  Then  followed 
trips  to  Bay  Saint  Lawrence  with  Capt.  Samuel  Wylie  in  the  Mary  A.  and 
with  Capt.  William  Harris  in  the  Nevada . 

Having  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  fishing  business,  Ben  turned  to 
the  coasters  and  square-riggers,  making  trips  with  Capt.  Sumner  Tibbetts 
and  a  summer  voyage  as  second  mate  of  brig  Rainbow ,  Capt.  John  Emer¬ 
son.  His  first  foreign  voyage  was  to  London  in  the  new  ship  John  G. 
Richardson.  To  fit  himself  for  advancement  in  his  chosen  career,  Ben 
took  advantage  of  the  winter  term  of  a  navigation  school  taught  by  Leon¬ 
ard  Lewis.  With  this  training,  after  a  voyage  or  so,  he  joined  brig  Mazatlan 
as  mate  with  Capt.  S.  M.  Dodge,  and  also  in  the  same  capacity  on  brig 
Tangent.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Ben  wrote  from  Havana: 

We  had  a  rough  passage  out  and  arrived  the  7th  of  January  1857.  The 
first  week  out  of  port  we  had  a  continual  gale  from  SE.  to  NW.  with  rain, 
snow  and  hail  and  for  the  first  week  out  of  Portland  I  did  not  have  a  dry 
rag  to  my  body;  scudding  under  bare  poles  and  hove  to  all  the  time.  A  sea 
broke  over  us  while  scudding  and  broke  into  the  cabin  and  wet  our  clothes 
and  did  other  damage.  We  suffered  very  much. 

Caidenas,  23d.  We  came  out  of  Havana  last  Sunday  morning  and  arrived 
heie  last  Tuesday.  Coming  down  we  had  a  gale  of  wind  and  came  very 
mgh  going  ashore.  I  expect  we  shall  commence  loading  for  Boston.  I  like 
my  situation  first-rate  and  have  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  and  an  abundance 
of  hard  work.  We  shall  be  ready  to  sail  from  here  about  the  first  of  Feb- 
luaiy.  Oh,  it  makes  me  shiver  to  think  of  that  Boston  Bay!  I  saw  Jacob 
Auld  in  Havana  and  also  Captain  Race  in  the  H.  G.  Berry.  My  health  is 
first-rate  and  I  am  as  fat  as  a  porpoise. 

Came  the  most  thiilling  and  dangerous  episode  of  a  long  career,  a  vivid 
narrative  by  the  mate: 

On  the  hist  day  of  October,  1859,  I  started  on  a  disastrous  voyage,  long 
to  be  remembered,  in  the  schooner  Golden  Gate,  Capt.  Isaac  L.  Hammond, 
foi  1  einambuco  with  general  cargo.  On  the  fifth  day  out  we  encountered 
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a  West  India  hurricane.  It  blew  as  only  the  wind  blows,  tearing  away  all 
our  sails  and  carrying  away  the  booms  until  we  were  scudding  under  bare 
.poles.  The  sea  ran  high  and  about  ten  o’clock,  in  darkness  as  thick  as  tar, 
a  sea  struck  under  the  boat  at  the  davits  throwing  it  over  on  the  man  at  the 
wheel  and  knocking  him  helpless.  The  schooner  broached  to  and  went  on 
her  beam  ends.  I  had  secured  a  hatchet  before  dark  and  as  she  went  over  I 
sprang  into  the  main  rigging,  and  as  the  sea  swept  over  the  vessel  cut  the 
lanyards  to  let  the  mainmast  go  to  relieve  her.  The  sea  at  this  moment 
washed  off  the  master  and  five  men  who  disappeared  from  sight  with 
cries  of  distress.  Soon  I  too  was  washed  overboard  but  fortunately  grasped 
a  rope,  pulled  in  and  found  it  to  be  one  of  the  fore  halliards  and  once  more 
I  scrambled  up  the  fore  rigging  full  of  sea-water  and  half  dead.  Afterward, 
with  much  difficulty,  I  retained  my  hold  for  two  or  three  hours. 

The  mainmast  broke  off  about  fifteen  feet  above  the  deck  taking  with  it 
the  head  of  the  foremast.  This  loosened  the  head-stays  and  the  foremast 
soon  went  over  the  stern,  landing  squarely  over  the  after-house.  Relieved 
of  her  masts  the  schooner  began  to  right  and  soon  was  riding  on  an  even 
keel  almost  full  of  water.  I  managed  to  get  aft  and  found  a  man  there,  a 
small  sailor,  and  soon  we  discovered  that  another  man  was  still  alive.  I  sup¬ 
posed  all  to  have  been  lost  up  to  this  time  except  myself.  The  after-house 
was  about  five  feet  out  of  water  when  it  was  smooth  and  by  lashing  the 
foremast  solidly  so  that  it  would  remain  upon  it,  we  could  lash  ourselves  to 
that  and  prevent  being  washed  off.  The  weight  of  the  mast  also  held  the 
house  securely.  We  were  about  seventy-five  miles  northeast  of  Bermuda,  in 
the  Gulf  Stream  and  warm  water.  We  had  no  provisions  but  the  vessel  had 
flour  as  part  of  her  cargo,  which  got  stove  in  the  hold  and  by  watching  an 
occasional  lump  could  be  secured.  This  was  thankfully  eaten  sometimes 
mixed  with  salt  water.  Our  greatest  suffering,  however,  was  from  thirst. 
Our  water-casks  were  stove  and  for  three  days  we  drank  nothing.  On  the 
third  night  there  was  a  shower  and  by  spreading  our  shirts  on  the  house 
and  wringing  them  out  we  were  able  to  get  some  water  and  somewhat 
allay  the  thirst  that  tortured  us.  In  a  later  heavy  shower  we  were  able  to 
get  about  four  gallons  and  made  it  secured,  as  we  thought,  at  the  top  of  the 
stump  of  the  mainmast.  Imagine  our  despair  in  the  morning  after  a  stormy 
night,  to  find  the  sea  had  washed  off  our  precious  cask  of  water  worth  more 
to  us  than  diamonds.  Soon  afterward  we  managed  to  catch  two  dolphins 
which  swam  in  on  deck.  These  we  chased  under  the  topgallant  forecastle 
and  caught  by  great  effort,  saving  every  drop  of  the  precious  blood  to 
quench  thirst  and  cutting  the  fish  into  stripes,  we  managed  to  sustain  life. 

We  saw  a  number  of  sharks  during  the  sixteen  almost  endless  dreary 
days  we  passed  on  the  wreck  and  sighted  twelve  vessels,  but  all  efforts  to 
attract  their  attention  failed.  At  last,  during  half  a  gale  on  the  2 2d,  we  were 
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seen  by  a  small  Nova  Scotia  schooner  the  Isabel  and  Maria.  I  climbed  the 
stump  of  mast  and  signaled  by  waving  my  shirt.  When  they  discovered  us 
they  set  their  colors  in  token  thereof  to  our  great  delight.  They  came 
alongside  and  we  got  into  the  boat,  having  difficulty  with  one  man  who 
half  crazy,  sick  and  had  almost  succumbed  to  the  hardships  of  the  wreck. 
On  reaching  the  vessel  we  found  her  short  handed  and  short  of  provisions. 
It  was  necessary  to  shorten  sail  at  once.  I  assisted  in  reefing  and  when  the 
work  was  finished  collapsed  and  fainted  utterly  exhausted.  Our  rescuers 
were  very  kind.  They  gave  us  warm  tea  and  hard  bread,  carefully  limiting 
as  to  quantity  so  that  on  our  arrival  at  Halifax  a  week  later  we  had  par¬ 
tially  recovered.  Our  consul  there  clothed  us  and  gave  us  tickets  home  and 
never  did  my  father's  house  appear  more  welcome  than  when  I  arrived 
under  its  sheltering  roof. 

Nothing  deterred  by  this  experience,  Ben  continued  seafaring  as  mate 
of  bark  Mendi,  and  in  1863  obtained  his  first  command,  the  War  Eagle. 
He  voyaged  to  the  beautiful  harbor  of  Saint  Pierre,  Martinique,  touched 
at  Turks  Island  for  salt,  and  on  arrival  home  the  schooner  was  sold.  He 
then  shipped  as  first  officer  of  bark  Zalinda,  previously  having  joined  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  as  did  many  masters  during  the  trying  times  of  the 
war.  In  that  bark,  off  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  his  vessel  was  boarded  by 
an  armed  boat  from  the  cruiser  Florida  and  the  crew  ordered  on  board  as 
prisoners.  Identifying  himself  as  a  Freemason,  Ben  asked  permission  to 
return  to  his  ship  for  his  clothes,  a  favor  granted  with  a  gruff  order  to  ‘get 
a  pocket  handkerchief  full  and  be  quick  about  it.’  He  improved  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  slip  a  valuable  spyglass  down  his  bootleg,  thus  saving  it.  Then 
they  were  placed  with  other  crews  of  destroyed  vessels  on  board  the  recently 
captured  schooner  Howard,  and  permitted  to  take  her  in  by  the  Delaware 
breakwater.  The  Zalinda  was  burned  before  their  eyes. 

His  ire  aroused  by  this  treatment,  Ben  joined  the  navy  as  a  patriotic 
duty,  and  was  detailed  to  the  schoolship  Savannah  for  instruction  in  naval 
routine.  After  a  brief  course  he  was  commissioned  acting  ensign,  and  in 
October  1864  assigned  to  the  sloop  of  war  Mohican,  a  steam-propelled 
bark-rigged  wooden  vessel,  under  Commander  Ammen.  The  following 
December  the  ship  was  off  Wilmington  and  Ben  wrote  home: 

After  we  left  Beaufort  we  went  out  and  met  the  rest  of  the  squadron  at 
a  given  place  but  were  delayed  till  the  24th.  At  one  o’clock  at  night  the 
powder  vessel  exploded.  She  contained  about  220  tons  of  powder  and  was 
sent  in  under  Fort  Fisher  and  fired  by  a  slow  match.  All  the  squadron  was 
out  fourteen  miles  from  the  explosion  but  it  shook  us  like  hell  from  stem 
to  stern.  But  what  damage  it  did  to  Secesh  I  have  been  unable  to  learn. 
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Soon  after  the  whole  squadron  got  under  way  and  formed  in  line  and 
steamed  in  slowly  toward  the  land.  At  noon  the  ball  was  opened  by  the 
.new  Ironsides  and  .the  rest  of  the  ironclads  and  then  the  old  Minnesota 
began  and  then  we  came  in  followed  by  the  Colorado  and  the  rest  of  the 
squadron,  sixty-three  in  number.  It  was  a  splendid  yet  a  wicked  sight. 
What  a  shower  of  shell  we  must  have  pounded  down  on  their  devoted 
heads.  Our  shells  would  bury  themselves  in  the  sand  and  earthworks, 
throwing  them  in  all  directions.  We  soon  shot  away  the  flag  and  exploded 
one  of  the  magazines,  but  still  they  held  out.  At  signal  from  the  Admiral, 
we  withdrew  from  the  battle. 

Sunday  morning,  as  soon  as  the  fleet  could  be  got  in  position,  we  went 
at  it  again,  going  in  nearer  than  the  day  previous  and  pounded  broadside 
after  broadside  on  them  till  dark.  I  guess  it  was  the  heaviest  bombard¬ 
ment  that  ever  happened,  one  continued  roar  like  the  heaviest  thunder 
and  the  smoke  so  thick  at  times  as  to  completely  hide  the  sun.  I  got  so 
deaf  after  a  while  as  to  be  most  entirely  indifferent  to  it.  My  ears  are  ring¬ 
ing  yet.  Oh,  it  was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten!  The  Rebs  did  not  take 
very  good  aim  and  most  of  the  shells  fell  short  or  went  over  us  altogether. 
Strange  to  say,  we  were  not  hit  once  although  they  fell  and  exploded  all 
around  us.  As  far  as  I  can  hear,  seventy-five  or  100  will  cover  the  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  fleet.  A  double-ender  got  a  shot  in  her  boiler  exploding  it, 
scalding  a  large  number,  a  short  distance  ahead  of  us. 

Old  Pickum  Butler  has  made  a  complete  fizzle  with  his  land  force.  He 
only  landed  2000  men.  His  skirmishers  got  in  the  fort  Sunday  night  and  got 
the  flag  and  had  they  been  supported,  iliey  would  have  got  the  fort  with¬ 
out  doubt.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  Rebs  gave  themselves  up.  I  am  much 
afraid  the  whole  thing  is  a  failure.  We  are  taking  in  powder  and  shell  and 
are  just  out  of  range  of  the  fort. 

We  left  Beaufort  Jan.  12,  1865,  for  the  final  attack.  The  13th  we  arrived 
at  Fort  Fisher  and  I  was  detailed  to  take  charge  of  boat  to  assist  in  landing 
troops  while  the  ironclads  went  in  and  engaged  the  fort.  We  had  to  land 
them  through  a  heavy  surf  and  I  got  my  boat  swamped  two  or  three  times 
during  the  day.  One  boat  near  me  went  bottom  up  drowning  two  men.  I 
had  a  small  anchor  and  let  go  and  veered  her  in  through  the  breakers.  At 
four  p.m.  went  in  and  sent  our  compliments  to  Fort  Fisher,  14th  do.,  15th, 
the  whole  fleet  opened  a  perfect  deluge  of  shot  and  shell  on  the  fort.  At  the 
same  time  landed  2000  sailors  from  the  fleet.  The  Rebs  waited  until  they 
got  up  close  under  the  fort  and  then  opened  an  awful  fire  on  them  of  grape 
and  musketry,  killing  and  wounding  a  great  number  and  driving  them 
back.  We  had  only  one  killed  from  our  ship  and  a  dozen  or  so  wounded. 

In  the  meantime  General  Terry  attacked  them  in  the  rear.  We  lay  in 
plain  sight.  Our  troops  fought  like  tigers.  We  could  see  them  going  over 
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the  parapets  and  mounds  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  firing  and  bayoneting  as 
they  went  — it  was  a  hard  sight.  At  ten  in  the  evening,  it  being  my  first 
watch,  all  at  once  the  firing  ceased  and  I  heard  cheering  on  the  fort,  but 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  from  friend  or  foe.  Soon  the  word  came  the 
fort  was  taken.  Didn’t  I  give  a  howl.  Most  everybody  up  manned  the  rig¬ 
ging  and  gave  three  cheers,  sending  up  rockets,  burning  lights  and  we  had 
a  regular  jubilee. 

1  he  next  morning  I  happened  to  be  on  deck  to  see  the  explosion  in  the 
fort.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  on  shore  and  went  all  through  the  fort,  and  I 
never  again  wish  to  see  the  sight  that  I  saw  there  — the  dead  and  wounded 
lying  in  windrows.  They  had  not  got  all  the  poor  fellows  that  were  buried 
in  the  explosion  dug  out.  I  wish  they  had  put  a  lot  of  the  Rebs  in  those 
magazines.  I  think  it  would  not  have  happened.  During  all  the  bombard¬ 
ment  we  did  not  get  hit  once.  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  charm  over  the 
old  ship.  We  had  a  big  tree  stuck  up  on  our  jibboom  in  all  the  fight,  put 
there  by  the  poor  lellow  that  was  killed  and  a  brave  man  he  was.  We 
buried  some  of  the  sprig  with  him  on  the  beach  in  sand  under  Fort  Fisher. 

I  hus  fell  the  last  open  port  of  the  Confederacy— Wilmington.  The 
Mohican  steamed  to  Port  Royal  with  Admiral  Porter’s  dispatches  for 
General  Sherman  and  took  part  in  the  attack  on  Fort  McAllister.  Thence 
she  was  ordered  North  and  en  voyage  the  Ensign  wrote  in  part: 

Coming  out  with  thick  rain  got  ashore  on  the  Bar  and  stopped  there 
seven  hours,  thumping  badly  but  we  made  out  to  get  her  off  after  a  while 
but  came  very  near  leaving  the  old  craft  there.  Got  up  to  Port  Royal  next 
day  .  .  .  where  I  saw  Johnny  Wylie  there  in  Brig  Waltham ,  the  first  person 
from  old  Boothbay  that  I  have  seen  since  I  left  New  York. 

We  left  there  a  week  ago  with  our  old  antagonist  — the  Monacbiock.  In 
company  off  Platteras  our  engine  broke  down  and  instead  of  our  towing 
her  she  towed  us  in  to  Fortress  Monroe,  just  in  time  to  get  clear  of  the  late 
gale  .  .  .  orders  came  for  us  to  proceed  up  to  Washington.  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Ken  [Kenniston]  and  Nettie  and  John  Auld,  if  I  can  find 
them,  and  Old  Abe  and  Gid  [the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy]. 
Don’t  expect  me  to  spend  all  my  leisure  time  with  them.  Oh,  what  a  lovely 
day  it  has  been!  We  have  been  steaming  slowly  up  river  all  day  and  now 
are  anchored  just  above  Mt.  Vernon,  the  home  of  the  immortal  Washing¬ 
ton. 

March  21st.  We  arrived  at  the  navy  yard  this  morning.  ...  I  went  up 
and  found  the  whole  tribe  of  Booth  Bayites.  Took  them  by  complete  sur¬ 
prise.  George  and  Nett  were  sitting  on  their  doorstep.  They  did  not  see  me 
till  I  got  close  on  board  them.  Nettie  gave  one  of  her  customary  shrieks  and 
was  clasped  to  my  bosom.  They  were  overjoyed  to  see  me.  Albert  has  gone 
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to  see  if  he  can  t  strike  oil.  We  are  to  stop  here  until  our  engines  are  re- 
pan  ed  and  then  go  to  New  York  for  more  repairs. 

-  The  following  July  Ensign  Blair  was  discharged  honorably  from  the 
navy,  but  was  soon  afloat  in  the  merchant  marine.  In  18G7  he  took  the 

brig  Ellen  Barnard  to  Africa;  from  Cape  Coast  Castle  in  December,  he 
wrote: 

As  a  mail  leaves  for  England  via  ‘Accra’  the  18th,  I  thought  I  would 
let  you  know  that  we  arrived  out  safe  and  sound  after  a  passage  of  fifty-six 
days  from  Portland,  arriving  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth.  Well,  we  left 
Portland  October  13th,  as  you  know.  At  four  p.m.  I  could  just  see  Seguin 
and  Damariscove  and  went  up  aloft  and  took  a  good  look  at  them,  then 
steered  to  the  northward  of  Georges;  had  fine  weather  until  the  16th.  We 
then  took  a  gale  from  northeast  and  from  then  to  the  26th  had  a  continued 
gale  fiom  NE.  to  SE.  Carried  away  one  of  our  topmast  backstays,  bobstays 
and  split  some  sails.  After  it  cleared  up  we  had  a  howling  nor’wester  for 
three  days.  The  run  that  week  was  1070  miles,  was  inside  the  Cape  de 
Verde  Islands  on  Nov.  9th,  on  the  13th  was  off  the  river  Gambia  and  on  the 
18th  down  off  St.  Ann  Shoals.  We  then  took  it  calm  and  for  two  weeks 
did  not  have  wind  enough  to  blow  out  a  candle  with  except  now  and  then  a 
squall  and  waterspout.  We  nearly  had  a  visit  from  several  of  them  on  the 
30th,  Cape  Mounts  ENE,  fifteen  miles.  At  eight  a.m.  calm  and  squally; 
looking  to  leeward  saw  a  waterspout  and  in  about  two  minutes  there  were 
six  in  sight  coming  right  after  us.  Clewed  up  and  let  everything  come  down 
posthaste  just  befoie  getting  to  us.  However,  they  broke  and  changed  their 
course.  I  hey  were  ugly  looking  customers  and  were  taking  up  water  at  a 
gieat  late.  Tell  John  I  had  an  old  blunderbuss  all  ready  to  give  them  a  dose. 
We  were  twenty-six  days  getting  from  St.  Ann’s,  a  little  to  the  south  of 

Siei  1  a  Leone,  down  to  Cape  Palmas  and  from  there  were  forty  hours  to 
Cape  Coast. 

Went  on  shore  as  soon  as  the  anchor  was  down  in  a  canoe  that  came  off. 
Had  to  go  through  heavy  breakers  and  the  niggers  know  how  and  when  to 
go  in.  They  watched  till  there  had  been  three  big  seas  and  then  put  in, 
paddled  like  blue  blazes  and  landed  high  and  dry  on  the  beach.  Went  and 
found  my  consignee,  Mr.  Grant,  and  took  dinner  with  him.  There  are  a 
number  of  white  merchants  here,  but  this  is  the  place  to  see  the  nigger,  as 
he  is  entirely  naked  or  with  a  bit  of  cloth  around  his  waist.  When  they 
wish  to  go  in  mourning  for  the  dead  they  shave  their  heads,  some  leaving 
a  little  spot  about  as  large  as  a  cent  on  the  top  or  back  of  their  heads. 
Some  of  the  wenches  have  their  hair  done  so  that  it  looks  like  horns. 

The  English  have  a  big  fort  or  castle  and  garrison  stationed  here.  There 
is  no  harbor  and  we  lie  out  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  beach. 
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It  is  bad  discharging  as  the  vessel  rolls  so,  but  we  have  got  part  of  the  cargo 
out.  T.  here  is  no  other  American  vessel  here,  and  I  arrived  just  in  time  to 
get  clear  of  my  cargo  before  the  first  of  January,  1868,  for  after  that  date 
there  is  a  duty  levied  on  rum  and  tobacco.  We  shall  lie  here  probably  till 
the  bark  Albertina ,  Captain  Towne,  comes  up,  and  then  go  down  to  Accra 
where  I  expect  to  discharge  the  remainder  of  the  cargo.  The  Albertina 
will  leave  for  home  in  about  a  week  and  belongs  to  the  same  parties  who 
own  the  Ellen  Barnard.  I  expect  we  shall  be  on  the  coast  until  the  first  of 
May,  as  it  takes  a  long  time  to  pick  up  a  cargo  of  palm  oil.  I  have  a  good 
crew  with  the  exception  of  the  cook.  Gil  is  well  and  so  is  your  humble 
servant.  The  weather  is  comfortably  warm.  It  is  the  dry  season  now  until 
the  last  of  February  — the  warmest  time  of  the  year.  June  is  the  coolest 
month.  I  wish  I  could  send  you  some  of  the  oranges  and  pineapples  they 
have  here  in  exchange  for  one  of  your  snowballs  or  a  lump  of  ice. 

Captain  Blair  commanded  thirteen  vessels,  none  of  which  he  lost,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Agnes ,  brig  Long  Reach ,  bark  Gan-Eden,  schs.  George  W. 
Jewett ,  S.  P.  Hitchcock ,  Thomas  W.  Hyde ,  Henry  P.  Mason  and  the  May 
V.  Neville,  his  last  command.  While  in  the  Hitchcock  at  Aspinwall  in 
1885,  one  of  the  periodic  revolutions  broke  out  while  he  was  en  route  to 
Panama  on  the  train.  With  others  he  was  detained  there  in  a  hotel  over¬ 
looking  the  central  plaza  as  a  mimic  battle  was  being  staged.  Meantime  a 
report  of  his  death  gained  credence  at  Aspinwall,  consequently  on  return 
he  was  given  a  cordial  welcome. 

After  a  long  sea-life  the  Captain  retired  in  the  1890’s,  but  even  then 
acted  as  pilot  of  Boston-Kennebec  steamers  in  their  palmy  days.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  L.  Dickinson;  they  lived  until  his  death  in  a  well-kept  cottage 
near  the  family  homestead  and  reared  two  boys.  Frank,  a  promising  son, 
died  young;  George  K.  is  a  successful  Salem  physician  with  whom  she 
lived  until  her  death  in  1932. 

Blake,  William  (1799-1878)  was  the  first  master  of  pinky  Only  Son ,  for 
Levi  Reed;  and  owner  of  sell.  Restless  (chap.  xvii).  Levi  (b.  1831),  son  of 
William,  had  the  Restless  when  seized,  also  the  Only  Son,  John  IF.  Brown 
and  the  Luther  Dana. 

Jeremiah  (1801-1865),  brother  of  William,  was  skipper  of  pinkies 
Alfred,  Martha ,  and  the  Grove.  John  P.  (b.1842)  served  in  the  navy  during 
the  Civil  War,  thereafter  followed  the  sea  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His 
schooners  included  the  Cyrena  Ann,  Titmouse ,  Lett  is  S.  Reed,  and  the 
Starlight  in  West  Indian  trade.  Captain  Blake,  now  (1935)  ninety-three, 
lives  at  Richmond. 
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Maiston  H.  (1848— 1927),  grandson  of  Jeremiah,  was  an  able  and  quiet- 
spoken  master.  Commands:  Schs.  Australia ,  Robert  D.  Rhodes,  Douglass 
-  Hovey>  Stephen  G.  Pinkham,  Relief  and  the  Maggie  G.  Hart  (W’boro). 
On  his  fust  tiip  with  the  Hovey  (Bath  1883),  three-master  was  lost  on 
Frying  Pan  shoals.  In  summer  time  1885  the  Pinkham  lay  in  B’bay;  Mars- 
ton  married  Mrs.  Helen  F.  Young,  who  accompanied  him.  In  the  fall, 
laden  with  cocoanuts  and  pineapples,  the  schooner  was  lost  on  Charles¬ 
ton  bar.  This  misfortune  was  followed  in  December  by  the  death  of  his 
wife  there. 

Aftei  a  pei  iod  of  letiiement,  Captain  Blake  returned  to  service  during 
the  late  war  to  take  a  valuable  cargo  to  France  in  the  Portland  sell.  Ruth 
P.  Mei  rill,  a  Bath-built  five-master  of  large  tonnage  and  310  feet  in  length. 

Warned  of  danger  from  submarines,  Marston  made  a  remark  similar  to 
Farragut’s  at  Mobile  Bay. 

William  G.  (b.1858)  is  a  nephew  of  Capt.  Gardner  Tibbetts.  When  six¬ 
teen  William  made  his  first  trip  in  a  three-master,  the  Waterline ;  later 
shipped  as  cook  with  Capt.  Adelbert  Montgomery  in  bark  Woodside ;  and 
commanded  schs.  Rosie  E.,  Frances  Ellen,  Sarah  Jane  and  the  C.  A.  Sproul, 
all  managed  by  William  Sawyer.  Other  commands:  schs.  Magnolia,  Mary 
J.  Elliot,  Freddie  A.  Higgins,  bred  A.  Emerson,  the  three-masters  Collins 
C.  Baker,  Allen  Green,  Samuel  Hubbard  and  the  E.  C.  Allen  (Bath  1879). 

I  he  last  named  he  lost  near  the  Delaware  breakwater  in  a  hurricane. 

Blossom,  T.  Jefferson  (1852—1931).  In  youth  he  ran  away  from  home, 
made  his  way  to  California  and  served  on  coastwise  vessels.  Always  known 
as  Jeff,  he  returned  home  and  became  mate  of  fruiting  vessels,  a  forceful 
one  when  necessary.  In  fact  his  ability  to  preserve  order  won  him  an  ap¬ 
pointment  as  teacher  of  an  unruly  school  on  Barter’s  Island.  From  his 
viewpoint  Jeff  finished  the  term  with  distinguished  success,  as  did  his 
fatliei  before  him  at  Southport,  and  for  the  same  reason.  Jeff  was  also  mate 
of  the  Norman,  sailing  master  of  the  Pemaquid  for  Captain  Wheeler,  on  a 
voyage  to  Jamaica;  and  temporarily  commanded  schs.  Benjamin  Haskell, 
Fianklin  Woodruff,  Leon  Swift  and  the  Carrie  Bonnell.  His  principal 
sei  vice  was  on  the  Victor  Puig.  A  familiar  figure  on  the  streets  and  wharves 
of  B  bay  Harbor,  Captain  Jeff  lived  and  died  alone  on  the  meadow  road  to 
the  Centre. 

Boynton,  Freeman  (1837-1920).  He  followed  the  sea  and  was  master,  in 
southern  fruit  trade,  of  the  Annie  Freeman  and  the  Geo.  Washington.  I11 
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1870  the  Freeman  was  run  down  and  sunk  by  a  steamer;  she  was  raised, 
but  later  the  ill-fated  schooner  was  lost  with  all  hands. 

Brewer,  Charles.  He  was  a  skipper  of  pinky  Leader ,  and  the  banker 
Foaming  Billow  was  constructed  for  his  command.  His  son  Gillis  was 
mate  of  deep-water  ships  and  skipper  of  sip.  Southern  Cross.  Alvin  Brewer 
had  the  May  Queen.  Ferdinand  Brewer  commanded  brig  Australia. 

Mitchell  (1815-1895),  brother  of  Charles,  had  a  long,  varied  and  event¬ 
ful  career  as  master  of  a  Key  West  wrecker,  a  Portland  brig  in  West  Indian 
trade,  and  in  the  navy.  On  one  occasion,  caught  in  Tumbler  Island  pas¬ 
sage  with  insufficient  headway  to  go  out,  he  skilfully  backed  his  brig  and 
rounded  the  islet  westerly.  In  the  1880’s  he  was  harbor  pilot  to  B’bay. 
Captain  Brewer,  a  typical  sea-dog,  died  on  Christmas  Day. 

Brown,  Daniel  M.  (1842-1884).  Commands:  Schs.  D.  M.  Brown  and  the 
new  Cyrus  McKown.  It  is  said  he  had  the  brig  Hiram  Abif  when  lost  in 
the  West  Indies.  In  the  fall  of  1880  he  sailed  from  New  York  for  Spain  in 
another  brig  and  grounded  her  on  Block  Island,  but  skilfully  floated  her 
off  and  repaired  at  New  London. 

Bryer,  William  S.  (1799-1860).  His  early  vessels  were  pinkies  Allen ,  Echo 
and  the  new  Marshall ;  in  the  1840’s  he  was  master  of  the  old  Alert  in  brick 
coasting  and  nearly,  if  not  totally,  lost  her  at  Edgartown.  Later  he  sailed 
with  Capt.  Wm.  Emerson,  brig  Olive  Branch.  In  1855  Jacob  S.  Bryer  was 
master  of  the  new  sell.  Brilliant.  During  the  Civil  War  Cushman  Bryer 
served  on  the  sloop  of  war  Brooklyn.  He  died  1874. 

Campbell,  James  P.  Commands:  Schs.  Geo.  Washington,  Mary  S.  Wonson 
and  others.  Joseph  Campbell  died  on  ship  Georges,  off  coast  of  Sumatra, 
1844. 

Carlisle,  Joseph  jr.  (b.1782).  He  commanded  sip.  Industry,  the  New 
Packet  (N’castle  1808),  a  Wise,  and  Boston  packet  sip.  with  good  accommo¬ 
dations,  and,  in  1813,  sell.  America.  His  brother,  William  (1797-1893), 
owned  in  and  commanded  topsail  schs.  Shipwright  and  the  Dart.  A  grand¬ 
son,  George  A.,  was  a  prominent  shipmaster. 

George  A.  (1864-1936)  sailed  before  the  mast  and  as  mate,  for  Capt.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Pinkham,  on  the  R.  D.  Bibber ;  then  commanded  the  George  H. 
Holden  and  the  Maggie  G.  Hart,  later  a  derelict.  Another  command  was 
the  Bath-built  four-masted  Marie  Palmer,  with  which  George  made  a  fast 
run  from  Cape  Henry  to  Cienfuegos  in  seven  days.  On  one  occasion  six  of 
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the  laigest  coasters  sailed  from  Baltimore  with  coal  and  out  to  sea  raced  to 
Boston.  With  a  fresh  wind  it  was  ‘set  and  Devil  take  the  hindmost/  A  big 
six-mastei  was  the  favorite,  but  the  Marie  Palmer  was  the  first  to  drop  an¬ 
chor.  The  fourth  vessel  arrived  four  hours  only  behind  the  leader.  In 
1909  the  Marie  was  lost  on  Frying  Pan  shoals. 

In  January  1902  the  Prescott  Palmer  was  launched  at  Bath  for  her  manag¬ 
ing  owner,  William  F.  Palmer,  of  Boston.  With  a  length  of  238  feet,  she 
was  the  largest  five-masted  schooner  then  afloat,  and  cost  $75,000.  On  her 
first  trip  she  was  blown  off  her  course,  and  put  in  at  Cape  Fear  River  with 
hei  mastei  injuied.  Captain  Carlisle  relieved  him  in  coal  carrying  trade. 
Soon  ahei,  at  anchor  in  President  Roads,  the  big  schooner  was  damaged 
by  steamship  Aggi,  and  later  another  steamer  with  dynamite  aboard 
crashed  into  the  Palmer  while  aground  in  the  river  Delaware.  Fortunately 
no  explosion  followed. 

In  1914  came  a  momentous  incident  in  the  life  of  the  Captain,  culminat¬ 
ing  m  the  loss  of  the  Prescott  Palmer,  then  owned  by  J.  S.  Winslow  of 
Poitland.  While  rounding  Cape  Cod  in  company  with  the  inbound  five- 
masteis  Grace  A.  Martin  and  Puller  Palmer ,  a  terrific  gale  arose  at  night, 
during  which  the  accompanying  vessels  foundered.  George  put  &his 
schooner  before  the  wind  and  sea,  running  on  a  SSE.  course  until  after 
midnight.  It  was  a  wild  night  in  January,  intensely  cold  and  ice  made 
rapidly  on  the  vessel,  sail  was  blown  away  like  chaff  and  while  furling  the 
second  mate  was  lost  overboard.  1  he  wind  moderated,  new  sails  were  bent 
and  the  schooner  headed  westward  toward  the  Nantucket  lightship;  but 
another  gale  sprang  up  and  she  was  driven  to  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  Storm-tossed  in  continual  gales,  straining  in  heavy  seas 
she  leaked  freely  and  as  it  gained  rapidly  on  the  pumps  hope  of  sav¬ 
ing  the  \essel  vanished.  With  boats  washed  away  all  laced  a  desperate  situa¬ 
tion.  To  their  great  relief  a  British  steamship  hove  in  sight.  The  rescue  of 
all  was  accomplished  with  difficulty  in  the  dangerous  running  sea.  A  line 
was  attached  to  each  as  he  jumped  from  the  fast  sinking  ship  and  was 
hauled  to  the  small  boat.  Landed  on  Bermuda,  the  survivors  were  treated 
kindly  by  islandeis,  the  Captain  in  particular  by  brother  Freemasons. 

Meantime  tevenue  cutters  had  searched  for  the  missing  vessel,  and  were 
about  to  abandon  the  quest  when  the  good  news  was  flashed  to  Boothbay. 
On  anival  home,  the  wharves  were  lined  with  cheering  townsfolk, 
whistles  blew  and  bells  rang  as  the  Winter  Harbor  landed  her  popular 
passengei,  Captain  Carlisle.  Fie  was  visibly  affected  by  this  demonstration 
of  welcome  and  friendship.  Years  after  Capt.  Lewis  A.  Carlisle  met  the 
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rescuing  master  in  Rio  Janeiro,  and  was  shown  a  beautiful  gold  watch 
presented  by  President  Wilson  for  the  rescue  of  Captain  and  crew  of  the 
Prescott  Palmer. 

Misfortune  pursued  Captain  George  the  next  year.  On  relieving  the 
sick  master  of  the  Elizabeth  Palmer,  she  was  lost  olf  Fenwick  Island.  The 
derelict  five-master  was  blown  up.  Also  on  a  first  trip  later  in  command  of 
the  Dorothy  Palmer  she  was  cut  clown  and  nearly  sent  to  the  bottom  by 
steamship  Limon.  Having  escaped  more  than  his  share  of  the  dangers  of 
the  sea,  the  Captain  opened  and  operated  a  general  store  until  his  death. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Marine  Society. 

Chambers,  Capt.  Joseph  A.,  of  B’bay.  In  the  fall  of  1873  he  was  knocked 
overboard  from  a  schooner  and  drowned  in  Little  Sheepscot  River. 

Donnell,  Samuel.  During  Civil  War  days  he  ran  a  Bath-B’bay  passenger 
dory  or  wherry.  A  thrifty  individual,  he  salvaged  small  articles,  and  at  his 
death  left  a  half-barrel  of  buttons,  nails  and  so  forth  in  the  S.  S.  Wylie 
house  which  Samuel  had  purchased.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  magnani¬ 
mous  enough  to  erect  a  monument  in  memory  of  those  lost  with  the  C.  G. 
Matthews.  Before  the  Wiwurna  was  launched  Samuel,  as  a  pioneer  on  the 
Bath  route,  was  desirous  that  she  be  named  after  him,  but  was  informed 
by  officials  of  the  line  that  it  was  customary  to  name  their  boats  after 
Indian  sachems,  further,  that  on  Samuel’s  death  his  request  would  be 
considered,  but  it  was  not.  He  is  described  as  a  spare  man  of  medium 
height. 

Dunton,  James  F.,  George  B.  and  Quincy.  (Brothers  b.  1840’s.)  The  first 
and  the  last  were  fishing  skippers;  James  had  the  Highland  Queen,  and 
Quincy  the  Mystic  Tie ,  and  later  the  larger  O.  M.  Marrett.  George  was 
skipper  of  the  Oregon  and  the  Mary  Elizabeth.  Frank  B.  Dunton  was 
master  of  schs.  Arctic  and  the  Oregon.  Bound  to  B’bay  in  1868,  the  Arctic 
foundered  off  Gull  Rock  with  no  loss  of  life. 

Eldridge,  Seth  W.  As  fishing  skipper  he  had  the  Equal  of  Chatham, 
came  to  B’bay,  and  commanded  the  Carlton  Bell  and  the  Magnolia.  On 
Magnolia  in  1885,  in  a  dispute  over  wages,  a  seaman  nearly  bit  off  the 
skipper’s  ear. 

Emerson,  Colonel  Edward,  died  at  Edgecomb  in  1794.  Of  his  sons,  James 
( 1 759”1 7^°)  tiled  in  the  West  Indies;  William  (1777-1850),  according  to 
the  family  Bible,  was  born  at  B’bay;  also  Joseph  (1780-1868),  whose  irn- 
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piessment  has  been  1  elated.  Later  they  lived  at  Edgecomb,  in  which  section 
(tv.)  others  of  the  family  appear.  Edward  Sawyer  Emerson  (1800-1874) 
-  was  sklPPer  of  pinky  Isabella  (Edge.),  owned  in  B’bay.  A  native  of  B’bay 
and  grandson  of  Col.  Edward,  the  skipper  married  Dorothy  Stover,  of 
Barter  s  Island.  They  moved  to  Pittston. 

William  Shillaber  (b.  1804),  son  of  William,  was  a  native  of  Edgecomb, 
but  lived  in  B’bay.  He  married  Sarah  Ann,  daughter  of  Capt.  Alexander 
Reed,  and  they  reared  a  family  of  two  girls  and  five  boys.  In  person  Wil¬ 
liam  was  full  height  with  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

Mr.  Wilm  S.  Emerson  Rio  Grande  [S.  A.]  28  May  1841 

Sir  you  now  being  Master  of  the  Brig  Holly  in  my  Stide  you  wile  pre¬ 
cede  acordmg  to  your  letor  of  instructions  and  much  must  depend  on  your 
manegement  in  this  voyage -you  must  at  all  times  considor  your  Self  as 
master  of  the  vessel  and  alwase  bee  a  wake  to  your  duty  .  .  .  and  by  perform¬ 
ing  this  voyage  with  dispatch  and  cair  you  wile  ever  have  my  asistance  in 
y°Ur  favor*  Nathal.  Hamlin 

The  note  attests  the  Captain’s  first  known  command;  others  were  brig 
°llve  Branch>  topsail  schs.  Texas,  Globe ,  and  the  Extio  of  Thomaston.  In 
his  last  vessel,  brig  Rainbow,  he  made  fifty  odd  voyages,  principally  in 
foreign  trade.  His  son  John,  the  mate,  recorded:  ‘Win.  S.  Emerson  died  at 
sea  m  Lat.  28°  50  N',  Long.  70°  W,  at  3  o’clock  Sunday  Morning  July  9, 
1854,  on  the  passage  from  Turks  Islands  to  Boston.’ 

John  B.  (1835-1887)  was  a  son  of  Wm.  S.  Emerson.  Captain  John  has 
told,  in  pait,  the  story  of  his  early  life;  later  he  successively  commanded  the 
Thomaston  ships  L.  R.  Gillchrest,  John  T.  Berry,  Kendrick  Fish  and  Eliza 
McNeil,  all  described  in  American  Merchant  Ships  by  the  accurate  marine 
histoiian,  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Matthews.  In  1876,  after  four  years  in  the 
Gilb /nest,  the  Berry  was  constructed  for  his  command  by  his  father-in- 
law,  Capt.  Samuel  Watts.  After  making  six  round  trans-Atlantic  voyages 
in  cotton  trade,  he  sold  his  $10,000  interest.  His  last  voyage  began  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1882,  New  York  to  San  Francisco  in  132  days;  thence  to  Lizard  Point 
in  109  days,  and  a  bit  later  he  sold  the  Eliza  McNeil  in  Antwerp. 

Duiing  his  sea-life  of  thirty-five  years  Captain  Emerson  made,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  numerous  coasting  and  W.  I.  voyages,  forty-eight  trans-Atlantic 
passages,  all  but  two  as  master,  rounded  Cape  Horn  five  times  and  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  once.  In  person  John  could  have  been  taken  for  an  English¬ 
man,  for  in  English  ports  he  acquired  several  traits  of  that  nation.  His 
well-rounded  figure  of  medium  height  was  clothed  in  English  suits,  gen- 
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dally  brown  to  match  his  hair  and  complexion.  At  sea  he  was  taciturn 
and  aloof;  ashore  inclined  to  serious  reading  and  sociable  with  intimates. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  his  native  town  of  B'bay,  he  was  a  prominent 
and  respected  seafarer,  of  whom  Capt.  Charles  M.  Nichols,  of  Searsport, 

ater  wrote:  ‘I  have  always  heard  him  spoken  of  very  highly  and  as  being 
an  able  shipmaster/ 


Ralph  W.  (1853-1889).  After  his  first  voyage,  related  elsewhere,  he  sailed 
before  the  mast  on  a  bark,  coaster  Agnes ,  Capt.  Wm.  Johnson,  and  in  the 
.  G.  Maddocks ;  later  as  second  and  first  mate  of  ship  L.  B.  Gillchrest, 
under  his  brother  John,  also  with  him  as  chief  officer  of  ship  John  T 
Berry.  During  seven  years’  service  as  mate  his  ships  met  with  no  serious 
damage,  and  he  was  considered  a  careful  and  competent  first  officer.  Later 
Ralph  was  a  sailmaker  at  Poole’s  sail  loft. 

The  first  voyage  of  the  John  T.  Berry  was  trying  and  remarkable.  In  the 
fall  of  1876  she  crossed  from  Savannah  to  Liverpool;  on  leaving  the  ship 
was  blown  off  her  course  to  sixty  degrees  North,  forty  days  out,  unable  to 
make  any  westing  and  farther  from  destination  than  on  sailing.  It  was 
decided  to  round  the  British  Isles  via  the  North  Sea.  She  touched  at  the 
Downs,  and  proceeded  via  the  English  Channel.  At  sea  an  incipient 
mutiny  was  quelled  by  the  very  powerful  first  officer,  Ralph  W.  Emerson,  who 
wiote  in  the  log:  ‘Seaman  George  Hall  struck  2d  mate  Collins  on  forehead 
with  Rigging  Mallet,  said  Hall  confined  in  Lazaret  in  Irons.  Two  men  and 
2d  mate  laid  up/  Short  handed,  a  week  later,  ‘Capt.  pardoned  prisoner 
Hall  on  condition  that  he  would  behave  himself  and  Keep  the  Peace/  Ship 
arrived  at  Tybee  Roads  in  1877,  eighty-eight  sailing  days  out  of  Liverpool. 

idered  to  Baltimore,  an  April  gale  was  encountered,  ‘Wind  increased  in 
great  violence  blowing  a  Hurricane/ 


Farmer,  William  jr.  In  the  1840’s  he  was  skipper  of  banker  Wave;  his 

son,  William  P.,  followed  fishing,  too,  in  the  Only  Son.  Thomas  B.  (1822- 

1 85  0,  a  younger  brother  of  Wm.  jr.,  followed  the  sea  in  the  Texas ,  brig 

Onska,  Capt.  B.  F.  Smith,  and  was  lost  with  the  ill-fated  Forest ,  CapL 
Wylie.  3  1 

Lyman  (b.  1852),  son  of  Wm.  jr.,  was  master  of  fishing  and  coasting  schs. 
Commands:  E.  R.  Nickerson,  the  new  Ambrose  H.  Knight,  Catalina  and 
the  three-master  Wm.  D.  Marvel.  On  a  mackerel  cruise  in  1884  the  Knight, 
in  a  heavy  squall,  was  struck  and  partially  dismasted:  the  mainboom  fell 
and  knocked  the  skipper  unconscious.  The  crippled  vessel  was  worked  to 
an  anchorage  near  Block  Island  and  later  refitted.  He  d.  193G. 
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Walter  E.  (b.1874)  first  followed  the  sea  with  his  father,  Lyman  Farmer, 
in  the  Catalina.  With  ability,  he  advanced  rapidly  and  commanded  ten 
schooners;  one  of  the  first  was  the  Flora  J.  Spears.  Other  commands  were  the 
fore-and-aft  Marion  Draper,  the  Wm.  D.  Marvel ,  Esther  Ann,  Lydia  M. 
Baxter,  Edward  H.  Cole  and  the  Wm.  H.  Harriman.  The  last  four  were 
four-masters  employed  by  Crowell  and  Thurlow  in  W.  I.  trade.  Out  of 
Port  Tampa  with  phosphate,  Capt.  Farmer  successfully  navigated  the 
Baxter  through  the  centre  of  a  hurricane.  In  the  Cole ,  heavily  loaded,  he 
crossed  from  Cape  Henry  to  Santander,  Spain,  in  twenty-one  days— -a  good 
passage,  since  it  is  farther  than  from  a  northern  port.  Heavy  Torrevieja 
salt  formed  the  return  cargo.  Latterly  Captain  Farmer  has  commanded  a 
number  of  steamships.  In  the  winter  of  1920-1921  he  rounded  the  world 
westerly  to  the  Orient  in  the  Deer  Lodge  and  arrived  in  New  York  from 
the  Mediterranean.  A  native  of  B’bay,  he  now  (1937)  liyes  at  S’port. 

Farnham.  Alexander  (b.  1804;  lived  in  Newcastle,  1828)  captained  schs. 
Duroc,  Hannah  and  Jane ;  Joseph  commanded  topsail  schs.  Fellowship 
and  Oraloo ;  Daniel,  skipper  of  Aid  in  1850,  later  had  the  General  Grant ; 
Frederick  F.  (b.1825).  His  first  vessel  was  Grampus,  later  lost  with  his  two 
brothers,  then  pinky  Patriot,  the  L.  O.  Foster,  and  Arrival.  He  sailed  her  for 
many  years,  followed  by  his  son,  Wm.  E.  (b.  1861),  when  seventeen.  Com¬ 
mands  of  Albion  Farnham:  Schs.  Oliverean,  Constitution,  Theresa,  Eunice 
McKown  (ex  Baracoa),  E.  A.  de  Hart,  and  E.  A.  Hurlburt.  He  lost  two 
schooners;  Adalbert  in  a  ‘pea-soup  fog,’  and  the  Cyrus  McKown,  ’twas 
said  on  Isle  of  Pines. 

Foster,  Nathaniel  (a. 181 1-1882).  He  was  a  fishing  skipper  on  Linekin’s 
Neck;  had  sch.  Arrival  (sold  to  A.  Farnham),  pinkies  Patriot  and  Polly,  and 
the  leucy  O.  Poster.  He  supplied  the  fish  firm  of  E.  and  E.  Holbrook.  Until 
lost,  the  Patriot  was  used  to  market  dry  fish  for  local  firms.  In  1867  a  ‘Nat’ 
Foster  built  or  had  built  the  General  Grant  at  Newcastle.  At  Shelburne 
in  1924,  died  Capt.  Nathaniel  Foster,  aged  forty-one,  a  grandson  of  the  old- 
time  skipper.  Frederick  Foster  was  master  of  fisherman  Tiger  and  topsail 
sch.  Lucinda  of  Bristol. 

Fuller,  Capt.  Jason  (b.  1803).  Commands  unknown.  He  lived  at  B’bay  until 
at  least  1854;  the  next  year  a  Jason  Fuller  was  state  commissioner  of  wrecks. 

Giles,  Eleazer  S.  (1816-1865).  In  1847  he  was  mate  of  brig  Helen  Maria  ol 
N.  Yarmouth;  commanded  brigs  Australia  and  Rainbow,  and  in  1864  a  brig 
was  launched  at  Wise,  for  his  command.  T  he  Captain  was  a  Freemason,  and 
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the  vessel  received  the  name  Hiram  Abif .  The  following  spring  the  brig  ar- 
tived  in  New  York  with  Captain  Giles  ailing,  and  he  died  there. 

Gould,  Thomas  (1838-1900).  His  career  began  in  fishing  craft  and  he  was 
skipper  of  Bonaventure.  Other  commands:  Brig  Torrent  and  the  barks 
Annie  Lewis ,  John  F.  Pearson ,  Sarmiento  and  the  ship  James  McCarty.  In 
Sarmiento  he  made  the  run  from  Portland  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  forty-eight 
days,  and  soon  after  his  death  the  Annie  Lewis  was  lost  at  Turks  Islands. 

John  (1840-1896).  His  early  career  was  similar  to  that  of  his  brother 
Thomas.  F01  a  time  John  was  mate  of  deep-water  ships,  but  returned  to 
fishing  and  coasting.  Commands:  Alice  M.  Gould ,  Charter  Oak  of  Wise., 
H.  S.  Rowe ,  Willie  G.,  Julia  S.  Bailey  and  the  Telegraph.  The  Gould  was 
a  clipper-built  fisherman,  and  in  1869  stranded  at  Shippegan  Island,  Bay 
Chaleur;  crew  and  fish  were  saved  and  later  she  was  floated  off  and  repaired. 
Captain  Gould  was  of  medium  build  and  complexion. 

Greenleaf.  John  D.  (1812-1881)  and  William  (1829-1918),  brothers,  fol¬ 
lowed  fishing  from  Barter’s  Island.  John  had  the  Dove,  and  his  son  Oren- 
thall  was  skipper  of  Light  of  Home.  William  was  master  of  the  James  R 
and  his  son  Irving  (1855-1907)  was  lost  with  the  Natalie  B.  Nickerson;  as 
was  Elwell  Greenleaf  (1846-1907).  Payson  S.,  a  younger  brother  of  Elwell, 
sailed  for  a  Portland  fishing  firm  as  skipper  of  the  H.  S.  Rowe ,  Fannie 
S purling  and  the  Abbie  N.  Deering,  which  grounded  at  Sandy  Hook.  A 
powei  ltd  tug  appeared,  a  line  was  passed  and  a  hawser  swung  around  the 
Abbie.  To  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  she  could  be  got  off,  the  towboat  master 
leplied.  Elell,  yes.  Pull  you  off  if  you  were  up  in  the  woods,’  and  he  did. 
Edward  T.  commanded  sell.  J.  Henry  Edmunds  (lost  1910);  and  George 
W.  Greenleaf  in  youth  followed  bank  fishing,  and  later  ran  steamer  Pelican, 
attached  to  the  local  fish  hatchery. 

Austin  P.  (1859—1936)  in  boyhood  worked  in  the  family  brickyard  at 
Cross  River,  Edge.,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible.  Bricks  used  in  the 
constiuction  of  Hendrick’s  Head  lighthouse  came  from  that  yard.  Skip- 
pei  Gieenleaf  had  the  yachts  Velox  and  Norman  I.  Later  Norman  II  was 
built  for  him,  in  which  he  voyaged  to  Florida.  Latterly  he  operated  the 
boat,  in  spiing  and  fall,  on  the  Bath-B’bay  run.  During  the  summer  season 
Ins  sturdy  figure,  hale  and  hearty  to  the  last,  was  a  familiar  sight  as  Norman 
II  plied  among  green-clad,  rock-ribbed  islands  with  care-free  vacationists. 

Grimes.  The  homestead  was  at  the  head  of  a  cove  on  Linekin’s  Neck,  its 
shores  now  dotted  with  summer  cottages.  Here  Joseph  and  son  Joseph  jr. 
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(b.1805)  followed  fishing,  and  in  1827  the  latter  was  skipper  of  pinky 
Washington.  That  fall  young  Grimes,  homeward  bound  with  a  cargo  of 
fish,  fell  in  with  an  abandoned  lumber-laden  ship  under  full  sail  yawing 
hither  and  thither.  Thriftily  he  salvaged  sails,  hawsers  and  articles  of 
value.  In  1831  he  was  the  first  master  of  sch.  Isabella  (B’bay);  and  in  1852 
constructed  the  Melodeon,  a  small  vessel  owned  by  Alden  Grimes. 

Harris,  Paul  and  Joseph  (1820-1851).  The  fishing  firm  established  by 
these  two  brothers  became  a  prominent  feature  of  local  business  life.  In 
the  early  1840’s  Joseph  commanded  schs.  Caroline  and  the  Sophronia ;  in 
April  1851  the  C.  G.  Matthews  was  launched  from  the  yard  of  Stephen 
Sargent  for  Joseph.  Copper-fastened,  this  clipper-built  fisherman  of  eighty 
tons  cost  the  firm  $4000  and  was  uninsured.  He  sailed  from  home  with  a 
crew  of  thirteen  — all  fine  young  men.  Autumnal  gales  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint 
Lawrence  blew  with  unusual  severity  that  year,  and  toll  of  life  among 
fishermen  was  heavy.  Late  in  October  the  Ocean ,  skipper  Reed,  arrived 
home  with  dire  news:  the  loss  of  the  Hiram  with  six  of  crew  and  that  the 
Matthews  was  missing.  Off  Prince  Edward  Island  shores,  the  night  before 
the  gale,  she  had  been  spoken  ‘All  well’  by  the  Mary  A.  Wylie ,  but  fears 
entertained  for  her  safety  became  a  sorrowful  reality.  Other  vessels,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Princeton ,  foundered  in  stormy  seas;  their  violence,  reported 
by  Reed,  was  such  that  while  the  Ocean ,  a  large  seaworthy  pinky,  rode  out 
the  gale,  a  heavy  sea  swept  everything,  including  an  anchor,  from  deck  and 
broke  off  the  bowsprit  with  jib  furled.  Paul  continued  the  business  and  the 
vessels  included  the  Columbus ,  Mary  Elinor ,  Nevada ,  Larooka,  Ada  L. 
Harris ,  Pamet,  Annie  Sargent  and  the  Anna  M.  Nash. 

Of  other  Harrises,  William,  an  older  brother  of  Paul,  sailed  the  Nevada 
for  the  firm.  His  son,  Thomas  (1848-1892),  engaged  in  fishing,  coasting 
and  fruiting  trade.  He  commanded  the  fore-and-aft  Annie  L.  Palmer 
(Bath  1874);  and  three-master  Rocky  E.  Yates  when,  in  1885,  she  was 
wrecked  on  Ragged  Island,  Bahamas.  In  January  1889  Thomas  nearly 
lost  the  Congress  on  the  Motions  at  Damariscove.  Finally  she  slid  off  into 
deep  water.  Caleb,  master  of  the  N.  J.  Miller  in  1875  put  in  at  Lewes,  Del., 
from  the  W.  I.;  all  hands  sick  except  himself.  Edward,  of  Bremen,  was  skip¬ 
per  of  the  Nevada ,  and  had  the  brig  C.  A.  Sparks  in  W.  I.  and  Surinam 
trade;  and  in  1887  Obecl  was  skipper  of  the  Cora  Louise. 

Hilton,  Samuel  K.  Ele  sailed  the  fishing  vessels  C.  B.  Jones  and  in  1 80 1 
the  Liberator ,  managed  by  his  brother  Charles.  In  1863  died  John  Hilton, 
of  naval  ship  Tahoma. 
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Hodgdon,  Thomas,  Caleb,  Tyler  and  John.  They  were  brothers,  born  on 
’Squam  in  the  1780  decade  and  became  influential  in  the  fishing  industry 
of  B’bay.  Thomas  commanded  the  Meridian  of  W’port.  Later  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  fishing  stand  at  Hodgdon’s  Island,  operating  the  W’port-built  ves¬ 
sels  Champion,  Planet  and  the  Sargasso.  Later  still  the  C.  B.  Jones,  Senator, 
Ripley  Ropes ,  Mary  S.  Wonson,  Israel  Washburn  and  the  Geo.  Washing¬ 
ton  cared  for  increasing  business.  His  son,  Stephen  G.  (1820-1901),  com¬ 
manded  the  Princeton,  Planet,  Ruth  S.  Hodgdon  and  the  Washington, 
assisted  his  father  and  continued  the  business. 

Caleb  was  a  B’bay  shipbuilder.  In  1815  Tyler  was  skipper  of  his  new 
pinky  Defiance,  which  he  later  operated  from  his  stand  on  Sawyer’s  Island, 
together  with  the  pinky  Ruby,  Regalia,  Hannah  Eldridge,  Diploma,  M.  J. 
Sezuall,  Cynosure  and  the  James  Pool.  Of  his  sons,  Albion  P.  (1822-1900), 
continued  the  business  and  owned  sch.  Mary;  Allen  and  Granville  have 
been  mentioned;  and  the  Diploma  was  lost  under  his  son-in-law,  Alfred 
H.  Pinkham. 

John  operated  bankers  Isabella,  Ocean,  Only  Son,  Belleview,  Legisla¬ 
ture,  Eastern  Belle  and  the  Exchange  from  his  B’bay  wharves.  He  was 
assisted  by  his  sons  Merrill  (1816-1839),  Freeman,  John  M.  and  Silas  Lee. 
The  Atlantic  was  built  for  Merrill’s  command,  and  the  Resolution  re¬ 
turned  from  Bay  Chaleur  with  sad  news;  that  the  new  pinky  had  been 
wrecked  on  Wolf  Head,  north  side  of  the  Magdalen  Islands  with  their  dis¬ 
mal  names  of  Deadman,  Coffin  and  the  like;  that  the  stern  with  B’bay  on 
it  had  been  found;  and  that  all  on  board  had  been  lost  in  the  fall  equinoc¬ 
tial  gale. 

Freeman  (1820-1885)  began  his  long  career  in  fishing  vessels  and  was 
skipper  of  the  Exchange.  In  1858  Stephen  Sargent  launched  the  War 
Eagle,  a  superior  schooner  partly  owned  and  commanded  by  Freeman. 
Employed  in  W.  I.  trade,  she  sailed  from  Kingston  in  1861  and  in  a  hurri¬ 
cane  lost  overboard  forty  tons  of  logwood,  and  later  weathered  another 
bad  storm  on  sailing  from  Tangier  Sound.  In  1864  she  was  sold  for  $8500 
cash,  to  hail  from  Dennis.  Other  commands:  Agnes,  Bath-built  sch.  Nor¬ 
man,  three-master  Normandy  and  the  Thomas  W.  Hyde,  the  last  launched 
at  Bath  in  1881.  His  son  Merrill  E.  had  the  Agnes  too,  was  master  of  the 
new  Helen  H.  Golder  and  the  Bath-built  three-master  Carrie  A.  Norton, 
whose  namesake  he  married.  A  half-brother,  Leroy  W.  Hodgdon,  followed 
the  sea  for  a  time. 

John  M.  (1824-1914)  commanded  the  A.  I.  Franklin,  Belleview ,  Ex¬ 
change,  Eastern  Belle,  Ocean,  Only  Son  and  the  Hannah  Eldridge.  Master 
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of  the  Benjamin  Reed  in  1882,  he  sailed  from  Bath  with  ice,  and  in  threaten¬ 
ing  weather  put  in  at  the  Vineyard  and  anchored;  the  ensuing  nor’easter  to¬ 
nally  wrecked  the  sell.  His  brother,  Silas  Lee  (1831-1894),  was  skipper  of 
the  Anna  M.  Nash  and  the  Willie  G.,  fishing  craft. 

Gilman  P.  (1841-1923)  in  youth  made  trips  to  the  Banks  from  Hodg- 
don’s  Island;  later  he  was  a  prominent  master  in  W.  I.  fruit  trade.  The  fast 
clipper-built  Gertie  Lewis  was  built  for  his  command,  and  he  was  master, 
too,  of  the  Mary  Webber,  a  fast  sailing  vessel  which  discharged  fruit  car¬ 
goes  in  first-class  condition.  Other  commands:  Cayenne ,  Carrie  Bonnell, 
Edith  M cl n tire  and  the  Bertha  D.  Nickerson,  sold  for  a  New  Bedford- 
Western  Islands  packet. 

C.  Owen,  Lyman  W.  and  M.  K.  Hodgdon  were  brothers,  born  1840’s,  and 
masters.  Owen’s  last  vessel  was  the  Mary  E.  Oliver.  He  had  a  promising 
son,  James  (d.  young),  who  used  the  Oliver  in  shipping  feldspar  from  the 
Kennebec  and  was  mate  of  a  five-master.  Lyman  W.  (1846-1875),  master 
of  the  Carrie  Bonnell,  arrived  in  New  York  from  Baracoa  ailing  and  died. 
Commands  of  M.  K.  Hodgdon:  Annie  L.  Palmer ,  Lewis  A.  Hodgdon  and 
three-master  Lizzie  Hodgdon,  the  last  two  constructed  by  his  father-in- 
law,  Jacob  G.  Fuller. 

Of  other  Hodgdons,  Wadsworth  (b.1814)  was  the  first  master  of  topsail 
sell.  General  Tacon,  and  doubtless  was  the  Hodgdon  under  whom  she  was 
lost  off  Florida  Key  in  1844.  The  first  voyage,  in  January  1841,  was  from 
Wise,  to  Trinidad  de  Cuba.  Samuel,  in  the  1880’s,  commanded  the  Ira  D. 
Sturgis  and  the  Starlight.  Capt.  Lawrence  A.,  of  Sawyer’s  Island,  took 
steamship  Geo.  A.  Warren  out  of  Rotterdam  safely  through  a  mine-field; 
and  a  few  years  later  voyaged  from  Newport  News  via  the  Canal  to  the 
East  Indies,  thence  through  Suez  Canal  and  the  Mediterranean  to  Liver¬ 
pool  and  homeward  to  America.  The  around  the  world  trip  occupied 
thirteen  months  and  covered  44,000  miles. 

Howard,  Samuel.  He  owned  the  Industry,  one  of  three  sloops  constructed 
in  1763  at  B’bay;  in  1770  his  name  appeared  on  the  roster  of  the  Boston 
Marine  Society.  In  March  1840  Joshua  Howard,  of  B’bay,  was  drowned  in 
the  wreck  of  brig  Tariff  on  Minot’s  ledge,  Boston  harbor.  This  and  other 
shipwrecks  there  caused  the  erection  of  Minot’s  light  in  1848.  Silas  Howard 
(1820-1907)  owned  sip.  Captain  Free  and  was  skipper  of  the  Mary  Snow¬ 
man. 

Humphrey,  Will  S.  He  conducted  a  B’bay-Monhegan  packet  service  with 
the  Goldsmith  Maid,  which  was  dismasted  in  a  September  blow  in  1885, 
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and  the  skipper  made  East  B’bay  with  considerable  difficulty.  In  1887 
William  Adams  and  Son  rebuilt  the  fore-and-aft  Effort,  an  old  Boston 
pilot  boat  with  fine  lines.  In  the  earlier  days  of  summer  travel  to  the  bluff 
island  Captain  Humphrey  (always  in  a  hurry)  and  the  Effort  are  recalled 
as  one  of  the  features  of  the  island.  With  a  smacking  northwest  breeze  the 
good  skipper  would  land  his  passengers  in  about  two  hours;  on  one  occasion 
the  trip  of  sixteen  miles  consumed  a  full  astronomical  day  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

Johnson,  William.  A  fishing  and  coasting  master,  he  lived  on  the  B’bay 
shore  opposite  the  Ink  Bottle  and  had  sells.  Agnes  and  the  Catalina.  His 
son,  Ernest  (d.1894),  was  master  of  Catalina,  James  Pool  and  the  Fred  A. 
Emerson.  The  first  stranded  at  Rockland,  the  last  was  lost  on  Nantucket. 
W.  H.  Johnson  was  skipper  of  the  Two  Brothers  and  sip.  Adonis  (B’bay 
1873),  called  ‘Big  1/ 

Keller,  Benjamin  and  Luther.  The  brothers  lived  on  Linekin’s  Neck;  in 
1862  Luther  was  lost  at  sea;  in  1864  Benjamin  enlisted  in  the  navy,  served 
on  ships  Princeton  and  Houghton  and  was  in  the  Fort  Fisher  engagement. 
Later  he  was  master  of  fishing  steamers  Lincoln  and  the  Mabel  Bird.  In  1885 
a  boy  named  Keller  survived  the  wreck  of  the  Australia,  Captain  Lewis. 

Kelley,  Benjamin.  While  living  at  Belfast  in  1826,  he  owned  and  was 
master  of  sip.  Abigail  (B’bay  1806).  In  1853  Robert  B.  Kelley,  aged  twenty- 
two,  was  lost  from  the  Charlie  and  Willie.  Wm.  Kelley  (a.  1803-1824),  of 
B’bay,  d.  on  brig  William  at  Havana. 

Kenniston,  Joseph  Ross  (1836-1926).  In  youth  he  sailed  before  the  mast 
on  square-riggers;  in  Civil  War  days  he  commanded  schs.  Mount  Hope 
and  the  Mayflower ;  and  in  January  1877  his  vessel,  the  Massachusetts, 
was  wrecked  on  Cape  Cod.  With  one  exception  the  crew  saved  themselves 
by  floating  ashore  on  wreckage.  The  Captain  was  picked  up  insensible. 
Later  he  was  a  prosperous  resident  of  B’bay. 

Kimball,  Albert  (1824-1887).  Fie  followed  fishing  from  Barter’s  Island, 
was  skipper  of  Banner  and  the  Morning  Star  and  managed  pinky  Ruby, 
bankers  Annie  Sargent  and  the  Josephine  Swanton ;  the  last  one  captained 
by  his  son-in-law,  Manson  D.  McKown.  Albert,  a  native  of  Barter’s  Island, 
also  engaged  in  coastwise  trade.  Likewise  eight  sons  were  masters  as 
follows: 

Albert  Leroy  (1850-1914).  Fie  began  at  eleven,  captained  a  vessel  at 
nineteen,  and  continued  successfully  for  thirty  years  without  loss  of  man 
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or  vessel.  A  well-liked  skipper,  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  was  high- 
line  in  mackerel  fishing.  While  pursuing  them  in  the  Rushlight  he  ran  in¬ 
side  the  legal  limit  on  the  Nova  Scotian  coast  whereon  a  cutter  started  to 
investigate;  sail  was  crowded  on  the  fisherman.  Considered  a  dull  sailer, 
she  astonished  the  crew  by  escaping.  Other  commands:  Lewis  H.  Giles, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Henry  W.  Longfellow ,  Ivanhoe,  Vanguard,  E.  F. 
Willard,  Fannie  S.  Orne,  and  three-master  Harry  S.  Lord  jr. 

Phineas  (1854-1893),  named  after  an  uncle  lost  with  the  Florida,  had 
the  Sadie  A.  Kimball,  Orissa  B.  Kimball,  Herman  F.  Kimball,  and  three- 
master  Ella  B.  Kimball.  Fremont  (1857-1934),  a  master  early  in  life,  com¬ 
manded  Exact,  three-masters  Annie  F.  Kimball,  Harry  S.  Lord  jr.,  and 
four-master  Fred  A.  Davenport  (Bath  1902).  Latterly  he  carried  on  a  paper- 
stock  business  in  Wakefield.  Laburton  (1860-1924)  was  with  skipper  Mc- 
Kown  when  his  mackerel  seiner  was  run  down  and  sunk;  and  the  Mary  E. 
Oliver,  ’twas  said,  sank  under  him  at  the  Vineyard.  He  also  had  E.  F.  Wil¬ 
lard,  and  the  new  Fannie  S.  Orne.  Samuel  S.  (b.  1862).  Commands:  Annie 
F.  Kimball,  Orissa  B.  Kimball,  and  three-master  Henry  G.  Milliken.  Ship¬ 
wrecked  on  one  occasion,  he  died  before  1914.  Louville  (b.1865)  had  the 
Fanny  Hodgk'ms,  Fisherman,  and  Ripley  Ropes.  Relatives  inform  that  he 
sailed  from  Haiti  with  the  Lord  jr.  in  October  1895,  encountered  a  hurri¬ 
cane  ‘and  his  vessel  was  never  heard  from  again.’  The  truth,  or  a  close  co¬ 
incidence,  is  the  authentic  report  of  the  sailing  from  Santo  Domingo,  July 
1,  1916,  of  the  Flora  A.  Kimball  (400  tons,  b.1904),  Captain  Kimball,  and 
disappearance  without  trace.  Elbridge  Henry  (b.1869)  was  skipper  of  fish¬ 
ermen.  Wendell  P.  (1872-1931)  had  the  Ella  B.  Kimball  briefly,  gave  up  sea- 
life,  and  during  the  late  war  was  assistant  to  the  port  captain  in  New  York. 

Maxwell  C.  (b.1899),  son  of  Capt.  Albert  L.,  was  a  native  of  Trevett.  On 
declaration  of  war  (1917),  he  left  high  school  to  enter  the  navy,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  was  furloughed  to  graduate  with  his  class.  Afterward  he 
joined  the  merchant  marine  on  Standard  Oil  tank-ships,  was  a  second  mate 
and  knows  the  force  of  a  hurricane.  While  ill  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital 
011  Staten  Island,  he  met  Emma  Lydia  Miller,  whom  he  married  in  1925. 
Soon  after  the  officer  left  the  sea  to  enter  business  at  her  birthplace,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  where  their  children  Maxwell  Crooks  Kimball  jr.,  Albert  Leroy  Kim¬ 
ball  2d,  Mary  Ardelle  and  little  Arietta  Frances,  born  between  1927  and 
1935,  perpetuate  family  names. 

Lewis,  Alonzo  and  Albion.  They  were  brothers  and  lived  at  Back  River. 
In  sell.  Emma  S.  Briggs  (Wise.)  Captain  Alonzo  (1837-1885)  sailed  from 
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Saint  Johns  River  bar  in  December  for  New  York.  At  first  moderate  weather 
prevailed,  but  off  Hatteras  a  southwest  gale  sprang  up,  which  increased  in 
force  with  heavy  following  seas.  On  deck  next  morning  he  noted  a  huge 
wave,  and  said  to  helmsman  Adams:  ‘Keep  her  steady,  Charlie,  it’s  com¬ 
ing,  and  both  clung  to  the  wheel.  The  heavy  volume  of  water  rushed  and 
roared  over  the  stern,  carried  away  boat,  monkey-rail,  wheel-house,  broke 
the  wheel  and  washed  the  master  overboard.  He  was  not  seen  attain.  Al- 
bion  H.  (1842-1932)  followed  the  sea  for  twenty  years  on  fishing  and  coast¬ 
ing  trips  in  the  Arizona  and  Olive  H.  Robinson,  managed  by  Alonzo,  and 
on  W.  I.  voyages  with  Captain  Scott  of  Wise. 

Lewis,  Christopher.  He  was  a  Barter’s  Island  skipper  who  lived  at  S’port, 
and  in  1866  had  the  Mary  Elizabeth.  His  son  Oliver  had  an  unusual  ex¬ 
perience  while  dory  fishing  from  the  G.  W .  Pierce  of  S’port.  Shut  off  from 
the  vessel  by  fog,  after  several  days  without  sufficient  nourishment  he  grew 
weaker  and  weaker.  Meantime  the  skipper  had  cruised  hither  and  thither 
in  search,  and  on  the  sixth  clay  lay  at  anchor  many  miles  away.  It  was 
breezy  and  all  hands  below  when  the  cook  chanced  to  come  on  deck,  or 
heard  a  thumping  forward,  and  investigated.  There  was  the  dory  with  its 
occupant,  more  dead  than  alive.  He  had  drifted  alongside,  was  handed  in 
and  recovered. 

Lewis,  Eben  T.  (1856-1928).  The  skipper  was  very  successful  in  seining 
mackerel  and  commanded  the  Arequipa,  Golden  Hind,  the  new  Nellie  N. 
Rowe,  Joseph  Rowe,  Flora  L.  Nickerson,  the  new  Natalie  B.  Nickerson, 
Elizabeth  Silsbury  and,  briefly,  the  Killarney,  mostly  G’ter  fishermen.  The 
N.  B.  Nickerson  was  one  of  the  first  fishing  vessels  to  use  auxiliary  power. 

Lewis,  Frank  (a.  1877-1925).  Born  on  Barter’s  Island,  he  died  in  G’ter. 
There  he  had  the  Killarney ,  Mildred  Robinson  and  another  fisherman; 
and  unfortunately  lost  a  three-master  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

Lewis,  Giles  and  Willard.  Brothers,  the  homestead  was  at  Back  River. 
Giles  settled  at  Bristol,  where  he  had  the  codfishing  boat  Norther  and 
partly  owned  the  brig^rama.  His  son,  Isaiah,  commanded  sells.  Oliverean, 
Loeller,  the  Little  Mary  and  in  1857  the  brig  Amina.  Later  he  came  to 
B’bay,  and  engaged  in  business  until  his  death  (1894).  Willard  (1810- 
1898)  was  master  of  sell.  Sophronia. 

Lewis,  Hiram,  Albert  and  Wilson.  They  were  masters  and  are  said  to  have 
been  brothers.  In  W.  I.  trade  Hiram  had  the  Annie  D.  Merritt  and  the  Mary 
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E.  Douglass.  In  the  latter,  off  Bermuda  in  1881,  he  fell  in  with  the  Nova 
Scotian  bark  Medford,  dismasted  and  sinking.  For  rescuing  the  crew  Hiram 
leceived  a  letter  of  thanks  from  H.  M.  Government  at  Ottawa.  Also  in  the 
1880’s  he  arrived  in  B’bay  with  a  cargo  of  salt  in  the  bark  Chattanooga, 
from  Spain.  Albert  also  commanded  the  Douglass  and  the  Merritt  in 
fruiting.  Later  he  had  the  fast  boat  Yolande.  Wilson  was  master  of  the 
Annie  L.  Palmer  and  the  H.  S.  Rowe. 

Lewis,  James  E.  Although  rendered  fatherless  in  infancy  by  the  April 
gale  of  1851,  he  was  successful  in  life.  James  followed  the  sea,  and  early  in 
1883  the  three-masted  sch.  Lawrence  Haines  was  launched  at  Wise,  for  his 
command.  On  the  first  trip  she  put  in  at  Norfolk  with  loss  of  fore  and 
mizzenmast.  Later  the  Captain  conducted  a  coal  and  lumber  business  in 
Everett,  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  ’nineties  was  prominent  and  popular 
in  B’bay  reunions  at  Wakefield.  Of  full  figure,  he  was  a  pleasant  and 
genial  man. 

Lewis,  John  Wallace  (a.  1848—1885).  He  was  master  of  the  fishermen 
General  Grant  and  the  Australia.  On  a  coastwise  trip  John  sailed  from 
B’bay  with  a  light  wind  which  failed  and  left  him  becalmed  off  Seguin.  A 
storm  was  brewing  and  a  nor’easter  developed  into  a  January  blizzard. 
However,  he  proceeded  and  sighted  Half  Way  Rock,  then  stood  off  a  lee 
shore  and  hove  to,  but  in  the  storm  bearings  were  lost  and  the  Australia 
was  cast  away  on  rocks  and  went  to  pieces,  at  Cape  Elizabeth.  John  was 
washed  overboard.  A  man  and  a  boy  took  to  the  rigging,  and  were  perish¬ 
ing  from  cold  when  saved  by  the  lighthouse  keeper.  The  master’s  body  was 
recovered. 

Lewis,  Samuel  and  William.  Brothers,  they  lived  at  Back  River  and  in 
1830  Samuel  was  skipper  of  the  Swallow  (Warren  1814),  a  W’port  craft; 
and  in  March  1853  a  William  Lewis,  of  B’bay,  first  officer  of  sch.  Alt. 
Vernon,  inbound  to  New  York,  was  lost  overboard.  Four  sons  of  Samuel 
followed  the  sea  as  follows: 

Charles  was  lost  from  his  vessel.  Morrill  B.,  son  of  Charles  and  born 
near  the  B’bay  homestead,  sailed  for  R.  Lewis  and  Co.  and  while  bound 
to  Buenos  Ayres  died  off  the  Brazilian  coast.  Morrill  had  a  son,  Herbert, 
who  worked  his  way  to  a  captaincy  in  the  White  Fleet  of  R.  Lewis  and  Co. 
While  in  command  of  a  large  British  bark,  American  owned,  he  was  lost 
under  suspicious  circumstances.  The  crew  was  picked  up  in  the  long  boat; 
they  asserted  it  was  necessary  to  abandon  ship,  homeward  bound  from 
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Turks  Islands  and  leaky;  that  Herbert,  his  wife  and  officers  got  into  the 
ship’s  boat  astern  with  a  slip-line,  but  on  account  of  rough  weather  the 
boat  disappeared.  It  was  never  heard  from,  and  a  belief  of  foul  play  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  Lewis  firm  stated  it  was  unlike  Herbert  to  act  that  way. 

Benjamin  H.  (1824-1911)  in  early  manhood,  a  big  six-footer,  sailed  as 
mate  with  ‘Bully’  Waterman  of  clipper  ship  fame,  and  a  bit  later  was  a 
master.  Before  taking  the  new  ship  J.  G.  Richardson  he  had  the  brig 
Mazatlan.  On  one  occasion  he  sighted  a  distant  ship  on  fire,  and  rescued 
its  English  crew.  Later  he  was  connected  with  his  brother,  Russell,  in  ship¬ 
building  and  South  American  trade,  and  died  full  of  years  and  maritime 
honors. 

Russell  (b.1826)  in  1845  shipped  with  Capt.  Wm.  Emerson,  brig  Olive 
Branch ,  and  was  a  mate  of  the  vessel  from  which  his  brother  Charles  was 
lost.  Among  his  commands  were  brig  Mazatlan  and  barks  Archer  and  M.  R. 
White.  He  moved  to  Portland,  founded  the  firm  of  Lewis,  Dyer  and  Co., 
succeeded  by  R.  Lewis  and  Co.  and  built  up  the  White  Fleet  of  barks  used 
largely  in  River  Plate  trade.  The  firm’s  shipyard  was  at  East  Deering 
where,  between  1866  and  1880,  over  a  dozen  vessels,  mostly  barks,  were  con¬ 
structed  under  supervision  of  Stephen  Sargent,  former  B’bay  shipbuilder. 
Captain  Lewis  was  very  prominent  in  Portland  shipping  and  died  well-to- 
do,  about  191 1. 

Wadsworth  H.  succeeded  his  brother  Russell  in  command  of  bark 
Archer  and  was  master  of  the  Annie  Lewis ,  John  F.  Pearson,  Tatoy ,  Ella 
and  the  Sarmiento,  all  White  Fleet  barks.  A  likeness  of  the  Captain  portrays 
a  bearded,  intelligent  and  pleasant  appearing  face.  Genial  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  visitor  at  B’bay,  he  had  many  friends  there  and  in  Portland. 

Charles  R.  (a.  1857-1 933).  Son  of  Russell  Lewis,  both  were  natives  of 
B’bay;  when  Charles  was  five  the  family  moved  to  the  environs  of  Portland. 
As  a  youth  of  fifteen,  perhaps  to  familiarize  him  with  the  company’s  ship¬ 
ping,  Charles  was  sent  or  made  a  voyage  in  bark  Sarmiento.  At  first  seasick, 
five  days  out  it  was  ‘blowing  a  gale,’  the  lad  noted  in  a  diary,  and  — 

Lowered  the  maintopsail.  Saw  squall  arising.  .  .  .  Blew  the  topsail  adrift 
and  almost  knocked  the  men  off  the  yard.  They  came  sliding  down  on 
Backstays  and  anything  they  could  get  hold  of.  .  .  .  [It]  blew  fearfully, 
harder  than  anybody  aboard  ever  saw  it  blow  before.  They  thought  the 
masts  were  going  out  of  her,  but  we  got  out  all  right.  I  was  pretty  scared. 

On  the  passage  of  about  fifty  days,  Charles  helped  aboard,  made  friends 
with  ‘cookie’  and  with  boyish  interest  noted  sharks,  whales,  strange  sea 
birds  and  fish— ‘Two  flying  fish  came  right  on  board,’  and  on  arrival  still 
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stranger  sights  in  Buenos  Ayres.  From  Portland  the  bark  logged  6289  miles 
at  an  average  dady  run  of  142  miles;  homeward  bound  with  fair  winds 
she  aveiaged  173.. On  arrival  in  Boston  the  lad  carried  home  to  envious 
comrades  the  story  of  his  brief  sea-life. 

For  many  years  thereafter  Mr.  Lewis  was  connected  officially  with  R. 
Lewis  and  Company.  Their  white-painted  barks  engaged  primarily  in  ship¬ 
ments  of  lumber  southward.  A  December  1891  newspaper  notes:  ‘The 
whaives  in  our  lumber  district  present  a  much  more  lively  appearance  than 
at  any  time  during  the  past  two  years.  .  .  .  These  shipments  indicate  that 
1  oitland  still  occupies  the  leading  position  that  she  has  always  held  in  the 
South  American  lumber  trade.’ 

Lewis,  Stephen,  Silas  and  Allen.  These  brothers  were  active  in  shipping. 
Stephen  had  pinky  Union  and  in  the  1830  s,  then  living  at  Whitefield, 
owned  in  and  commanded  topsail  sell.  Louisa  (Pittston  1832).  In  1840  Silas 
was  master  of  topsail  sch.  Globe  (Pittston  1834).  Westbrook  G.  (1822- 
1896),  son  of  Silas,  sailed  with  his  father  and  commanded  brig  Phoebe  A. 
Paige.  In  the  fall  of  1864  brig  Hyperion,  owned  in  New  York,  was  launched 
at  Wise,  and  commanded  by  Westbrook,  but  was  sold  in  1866.  On  re- 
ti lenient  fiom  sea,  the  Captain  conducted  a  general  store  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  harbor,  near  his  wharf.  The  writer  recalls  him  as  of  full  figure 
with  prominent  eyes,  kindly  disposed  toward  boys  who  used  the  wharf 
for  swimming  purposes. 

Allen  (1805-1879)  was  master  of  pinky  Union  and,  in  1830,  topsail  sch. 
John  Adams.  In  addition  to  his  W.  I.  interests,  he  carried  on  an  extensive 
fishery  as  managing  owner  of  Superior,  Forest,  Alary  E.  Bunker,  Dennis, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Elizabeth,  Primrose,  James  Pool  and  the  Allen  Lewis.  A 
son,  Geoige  A.  (184.5—1912),  was  skipper  of  the  H.  E.  Willard  and  was 
mate  with  Thomas  Harris  when  the  Rocky  E.  Yates  was  lost.  He  ended  as 
keeper  of  Cuckolds  light. 

Linekin.  The  peninsula  and  bay  took  their  name  from  this  family.  In  late 
summer  of  1777  the  Rainbow  frigate  appeared  in  B’bay  and  Clark  Linekin 
was  suspected  and  arrested  for  trading  with  the  enemy.  In  a  petition  for 
lediess  in  October  1 7 7 7»  wrote  in  effect  that  two  men-of-war  lay  off 
Fisherman  s  Island,  took  him  prisoner,  requested  him  to  provide  vegetables, 
took  his  steers,  promised  payment  but  did  not  pay. 

Linekin,  Alexander,  Orrington  and  Orlando.  They  were  brothers  and 
seafarers.  Alexander  (1826—1854)  was  lost  at  sea,  seemingly  from  brig 
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Phoebe  A.  Paige ,  which  he  or  one  of  the  family  commanded.  Captain  O. 
Linekin  and  probably  James  too,  commanded  ship  Sandusky.  For  years 
Orrington  ran  a  G’ter  towboat,  and  Orlando  retired  from  sea  to  live  in 
New  Jersey.  A  promising  brother  is  said  to  have  died  on  brig  H.  G.  Berry 
and  was  buried  at  sea.  In  the  1820’s  a  Linekin  was  master  of  sch.  Union , 
and  later  another  Linekin  had  the  D.  L.  Sturgis.  Ship  Jenny  Lind  (Boston 
1848),  with  government  stores  for  New  Orleans,  was  lost  in  1864  on  Ba¬ 
hama  Banks  under  a  Linekin. 

Linekin,  James  (1801-1874).  He  was  a  shipmaster,  and  later  became  a 
farmer.  This  was  not  uncommon  among  sea-captains,  but  not  always  were 
they  succcessful.  One  is  known  to  have  hoed  up  corn  instead  of  weeds; 
another,  so  the  story  goes,  unwittingly  bought  a  yoke  of  steers  that  would 
turn  their  yoke.  One  day  a  neighbor,  noting  the  Captain  much  perturbed, 
inquired  the  cause: 

I  don  t  know,  Mr.  Small,  I  yoked  the  steers  and  put  the  old  mare  on  ahead 
and  went  out  to  plow  in  the  after  field.  I  went  around  the  piece  of  ground 
two  or  three  times  and  I  thought  I  would  give  ’em  a  little  rest.  They  stood 
still  a  few  minutes  and  something  happened,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  the 
larboard  ox  was  on  the  starboard  side,  and  the  starboard  ox  was  on  the  lar¬ 
board  side  and  the  old  mare  was  foul  in  the  rigging  and  we  were  going  to 
hell  stern  foremost. 

Love,  John  (1796-1865).  In  1843  he  and  his  son  James  shipped  on  coaster 
Texas.  John  was  skipper  of  pinky  Isabella  (Edge.),  boat  Element  and  the 
Sea  Foam,  fishing  craft.  His  son,  Elbridge  G.  (1821-1882),  sailed  for  John 
McClintock  as  master  of  the  Alva  and  the  Northern  Chief,  and  in  1876  the 
latter  drove  ashore  at  Cheticamp  during  an  October  gale,  high  up  with  bot¬ 
tom  stove.  Of  slight  stature,  he  was  dark  complexioned. 

Macaulay,  Joseph  (1831-1914).  A  native  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  he  was  a 
Barter’s  Island  fishing  skipper  of  the  James  Pool ,  Mary  Edward  and  the 
Maud  Murray.  His  son  Millard  was  cook  on  fishermen. 

Marson,  Arber  (1800-1889).  His  wharf,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbor, 
was  a  scene  of  activity  in  the  1850’s;  there  the  B’bay  brigs  were  calked  and 
fitted  out  for  W.  I.  voyages.  His  eldest  son,  Henry  P.  (1830-1851),  followed 
the  sea  in  brig  Rainbow ,  and  was  lost  with  the  ill-fated  C.  G.  Matthews. 

Matthews,  John  jr.  (1779-1848).  He  was  skipper  of  the  Polly  (Barnstable) 
and  Tyler  Hodgdon’s  new  Ruby ,  fishing  craft.  John  was  lost  at  sea.  His 
son,  Alfred  (1806-1879),  had  the  fishing  pink  Susan  (B’bay).  Elbridge 
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(1840;  d.  after  1905),  son  of  Alfred,  commanded  brig  Tangent  and  other 
ocal  vessels,  later  the  White  Fleet  barks  Ella,  damaged  by  fire  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  Samuel  B.  Hale. 

In  the  i8So's  Stephen  Matthews  (b.tSu)  was  master  of  topsail  sch.  John 
Adams.  A  younger  brother,  Thomas  sailed  on  brig  Creed. 

McClellan,  George  B.  He  was  a  son  of  Randall  (chap.  xvii).  George  was 
master  of  the  Ambrose  H.  Knight,  and  mate  with  Capt.  Mitchell  Reed 
when  the  Wm.  C.  Carnegie  was  wrecked. 

McClintock.  John  and  Waterman  T.  (b.  1808)  were  brothers;  in  1838  the 
latter  commanded  topsail  sch.  Shipwright.  John  (.806-1874)  established 
and  conducted  lor  about  four  decades  the  largest  fishery  of  B’bay.  With  a 
dozen  vessels  employed,  his  sons,  Edgar  and  John,  assisted  their  father. 

c  gar  (1840-1897)  was  master  of  fishing  vessels  and  steamboats;  two  of  the 
laiter  were  the  Henry  Morrison  and  the  Della  Collins.  The  Captain  was 
considerate  and  courteous,  and  very  popular  with  patrons;  in  person  a 

large  man,  lus  regular  features  were  adorned  with  a  heavy  black  beard.  He 
was  noted  for  his  expert  penmanship. 

John  Howard  (1843-1906)  was  a  typical  fishing  and  coasting  master.  In 
youth  he  sailed  for  his  father,  and  from  1 8G8  on  had  the  Kate  S.  McClin¬ 
tock,  built  for  the  firm  and  named  after  his  sister.  In  1879  the  schooner 
bound  for  the  Western  Banks,  encountered  a  spring  gale,  lost  anchors,’ 
cables,  trawl  gear,  and  put  in  at  Halifax  in  distress.  Later  commands: 
Carlton  Bell,  Lady  Antrim  (lost  1906)  and  the  Frank  G.  Rich.  In  a  sudden 
squall  the  fisherman  John  Somes  capsized  and  sank  off  Burnt  Island; 
when  raised  a  sum  in  greenbacks  was  recovered,  and  early  in  1876  the 
vessel  was  taken  to  Portland  by  a  McClintock. 

Leonard  S.  (1840-1890),  son  of  Samuel  (chap.vii),  was  a  prominent  sea- 
captain.  His  early  training  in  fishing  vessels  and  a  native  shrewdness  fitted 
11m  lor  command  at  an  early  age.  Commands:  Only  Son ,  Montebello , 
Old  Chad,  E.  K.  Dresser,  Baracoa,  N.  J.  Miller  and  others.  In  June  1866, 
letiuning  bom  Western  Banks  in  the  Only  Son,  he  was  run  down  at  nhdit 
midway  between  Cape  Sable  and  Monhegan;  the  shock  of  collision  carried 
away  his  masts,  bowsprit  and  rigging,  and  at  daylight  the  Only  Son  was 
towed  to  1  usket  Bay  by  the  colliding  schooner.  Later  he  was  very  success¬ 
ful  in  W.  I.  trade;  was  the  first  master  of  the  fruiter  Old  Chad  and  with 
her,  early  in  1874,  made  one  of  the  quickest  round  voyages  on  record.  She 
left  Charleston  at  daybreak  for  Havana  and  about  ten  days  later,  includ¬ 
ing  detention  in  port,  arrived  on  the  Charleston  bar  at  noon,  a  round  trip 
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of  1200  miles.  Six  round  trips,  four  to  Baracoa,  were  made  within  four 
months  in  this  fast-sailing  schooner. 

An  incident  of  the  Captain’s  career  follows:  At  Philadelphia  in  1877, 
from  Port  Antonio,  he  reported:  ‘June  2d  and  3rd,  off  Cuba,  I  was  chased  by 
a  Spanish  gunboat  for  about  three  hours,  but  a  heavy  squall  of  lightning 
with  wind  and  rain  sprang  up  and  they  gave  up  the  chase  and  made  for  a 
harbor.’  He  explained  it  as  an  aftermath  of  a  dispute  at  Ponce,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  fall  before,  when  the  Baracoa  arrived  from  New  York  with  a 
cargo  of  merchandise.  For  an  alleged  difference  between  his  cargo  and  the 
manifest,  the  vessel  was  fined  $4300  in  gold  and  given  till  December  3, 
1876,  to  pay  it.  The  schooner  was  anchored  under  the  guns  of  a  man-of- 
war,  but  officers  and  crew  were  permitted  to  remain  on  board.  Evenings 
American  shipmasters  boarded  the  Baracoa,  expressed  sympathy  and  ad¬ 
vised  non-payment  of  the  fine.  A  fortnight  before  the  time  limit  expired 
Captain  McClintock,  unexpectedly  to  port  officials,  got  under  way  and 
stood  out  to  sea,  followed  by  the  warship,  but  eluded  pursuit  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.  I  o  help  avoid  seizure  in  future  the  Baracoa  was  renamed  Eunice 
McKoion.  Years  later  a  newspaper  referred  to  the  escape  of  a  B’bay 
schooner  from  Puerto  Rico  in  1876,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  Baracoa. 
One  day  a  heavy  squall  obscured  sight  of  harbor  vessels,  and  when  it  sub¬ 
sided  the  schooner  with  cables  slipped  was  seen  standing  seaward,  while 
the  fort  fired  ineffectively  at  her.  Seamen  of  foreign  vessels  on  leave  rushed 
to  a  high  point  of  land  to  view  the  escape  and  when  she  hove  to,  lowered  a 
a  boat  to  land  the  custom-house  officer,  a  big  Nova  Scotian  mate  called  out: 
‘d  hree  cheers  for  the  Yankee,  boys.’  They  were  given  with  a  will. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  Leonard  McClintock’s  successful  career  was  to 
take  out  to  Pensacola  a  new  Bath-built  schooner,  the  Adah  Hodgkins,  for 
delivery  to  her  owners.  This  he  did  through  the  great  March  blizzard  of 
1888.  Fears  were  entertained  for  his  safety,  but  good  seamanship  prevailed, 
and  he  arrived  safely  and  returned  home. 

McCobb,  Daniel  H.  (1820-1877).  He  sailed  with  Capt.  Wm.  S.  Emerson, 
who  considered  him  a  capable  and  dependable  first  officer  of  brigs  Olive 
Branch  and  Rainbow.  Later  Daniel  commanded  brigs  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Tempest.  A  native  of  B’bay,  he  died  at  Aina. 

McCobb,  James  A.  (1817-1895).  A  sailor  on  Texas ,  he  later  commanded 
Westport.  After  some  years  spent  in  California,  James  was  appointed 
keeper  of  Burnt  Island  light  in  April  1868,  and  served  until  October  21 
1880. 
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McDougall,  Simon  and  Samuel.  Brothers  of  the  B’bay  shipbuilders  they 
followed  fishing.  Simon  captained  Silver  Moon  and  later  was  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  McDougall  and  Race.  Samuel  (1840-1869)  was  skipper  of  the 
urn  s  banker  Nellie  M.  Short  when  she  left  the  Western  Banks  for  home 
with  crew  of  six.  On  sailing  in  May  1869,  she  was  spoken,  but  that  night  a 
heavy  squall  occurred,  thought  to  have  overwhelmed  her. 


McIntire,  Josiah  K.  (1834-1871).  Known  as  ‘Keen'  Mclntire,  in  his  twen¬ 
ties  he  commanded  brig  Montgomery.  Other  commands:  Annie  Sargent , 
C.  B.  Jones ,  Ruth  S.  Hodgdon,  Telegraph  and  Starlight.  He  died  in  New 
York  of  fever,  and  was  buried  with  Masonic  honors. 

His  son,  Ernest  L.  (1865-3.! 935),  was  a  native  of  B’bay.  In  W.  I.  trade 
Ernest  had  Alcyone ,  Nellie  T.  Woodbury ,  Ethel  Swift ,  Frances  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Douglass.  He  also  commanded  Carib  II  of  New  York,  the  Camden- 
built  Charlotte  Maxwell ,  in  Canary  Islands  trade;  and  Balsa,  a  large  vessel 
named  after  a  very  light  wood  grown  in  Central  America.  Captain  Mc¬ 
Intire  lived  and  died  in  New  York. 


McKown.  David  captained  the  Julia  and  Martha  coaster;  his  brother  Jo¬ 
seph,  of  Barter’s  Island,  had  Archer  and  Mary  Edward  in  bank  fishing. 

Samuel  F.  (1850-1926)  in  early  life  followed  bank  fishing  and  coasting, 
was  mate  of  the  John  Adams,  Henry  J.  Smith  and  the  G.  W.  Jewett, 
Captain  Blair.  Later  Samuel  had  the  Jewett,  and  many  of  his  voyages  were 
to  S.  A.  He  was  also  first  officer  of  steamer  Salacia  and  of  lighthouse  tender 
Zizania.  His  declining  years  were  passed  as  custodian  of  the  Boston  Marine 
Museum,  well  liked  by  numerous  friends  and  acquaintances.  Sailor-like, 
the  Captain  was  clever  in  whittling  out  toy  boats  and  models  of  pinkies. 

Called  ‘Sam’  McKown,  in  person  he  was  a  sturdily  built  man  of  an  even  and 
sociable  temperament. 

In  order  of  birth  of  Joseph  T.  McKown’s  sons,  Manson  D.  was  the  first 
master  of  the  Josephine  Swan  ton,  for  the  Kimballs.  Another  venture 
pioved  unfoi  tunate  — his  loss  to  the  eastward  of  Matinicus  of  a  large  new 
schooner.  He  also  constructed  boats  and  small  vessels;  fore-and-after  Fred 
A.  Emerson  was  constructed  at  his  yard.  Henry  M.,  better  known  as  ‘Mit’ 
McKown,  captained  Eddie  Pierce  and  the  Henry  Morgenthau  (Bath  1885), 
a  superior  Portland  fisherman  kept  in  fine  order  by  her  skipper,  a  natural- 
born  sailor.  Among  many  were  two  wintertime  trips  to  Newfoundland  for 
frozen  herring.  In  coasting  about  1891,  he  had  the  Fred  A.  Emerson  for  a 
time.  Yeais  later,  living  at  Sailors’  Snug  Harbor,  ‘Mit’  drowned.  Florence 
M.  was  master  of  the  fishing  vessels  Lizzie  Thompson,  James  Dyer,  Veda 
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M.  McKown,  boat  Bonita  and  a  steamer.  Off  the  Jersey  coast  in  April 
1883,  the  Thompson  collided  with  steamship  Nacoochee  and  sank  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  steamer  is  said  to  have  passed  near  in  fog;  hearing  cries  of 
apparent  distress  (in  reality,  fear  and  curses),  turned  back  and  then  col¬ 
lided.  All  were  saved.  In  fishing  Fred  had  the  Eddie  Pierce  and  the  Argo 
of  G  ter,  and  commanded  four-master  Samuel  Hathaway  and  a  wartime 
steamei,  Lake  Granger.  George  W.  captained  the  large  steam  yacht  Waturus 
of  Philadelphia. 

John  and  Fieeman  FT.  McKown,  brothers,  were  the  eldest  and  youngest, 
respectively,  of  ten  children.  Captain  John  (1833-1915)  followed  the^sea 
sixty-seven  years.  Freeman  followed  fishing  with  Waterwitch,  which  went 
adrift  and  furnished  theme  for  a  poem.  For  years  he  was  widely  known 
and  attained  great  popularity  as  a  carterer  to  picnic  parties.  His  famous 
clambakes  were  served  under  the  trees  on  the  shore  near  his  home  at  Oak 
Point.  Born  1858,  he  died  1937,  B’bay  Harbor. 

In  order  of  birth  of  Manson  D.  McKown’s  sons,  Jason  C.,  Leroy  K., 
John  V.  and  Eugene  S.  were  shipmasters;  and,  with  one  exception,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Boston  Marine  Society.  One  of  Jason’s  large  schooners  was  run 
down  by  a  steamship,  off  Charleston,  and  sank  so  quickly  that  although  he 
was  saved  with  his  wife,  their  two  children  were  lost.  Leroy  K.  McKown 
(a.  1869-1 909)  commanded  vessels  at  an  early  age.  One  McKown  com¬ 
manded  the  Jacob  A I.  Haskell  (Rockland).  A  fast  sailer,  her  first  trip  was 

liom  N.  B  bay  with  ice.  John  had  the  steam  freighter  Sea  Thrush  of  Port¬ 
land. 

Leroy’s  last  command  was  the  five-masted  Davis  Palmer  (Bath  1905,  by 
Peicy  and  Small).  With  coal  for  Boston  he  sailed  from  Newport  News  in 
1909.  All  went  well  at  first,  and  the  schooner  was  last  sighted  by  tug  Ontario, 
rounding  Cape  Cod.  A  storm  arose,  and  Captain  McKown,  instead  of  put¬ 
ting  to  sea,  attempted  to  make  port  that  night.  On  Christmas  Day  wreck¬ 
age,  signal  flags  and  the  name  plate  of  the  Palmer  floated  ashore  at  Hull; 
she  had  foundered  with  all  hands  (eleven)  between  Harding’s  Ledge  and  the 
Graves. 

Montgomery,  Andrew  Reed  (1813-1895).  Commander  of  brig  E.  Bald¬ 
win-,  his  last  vessel  was  sch.  Ella  of  Dama.  He  lived  at  E.  B’bay,  whence  a 
younger  brother,  Samuel,  shipped  on  the  Texas. 

Montgomery,  Daniel  (b.  1801).  Skipper  of  pinky  Jefferson,  he  was  the 
eldest  of  a  large  family,  and  half  brother  of  Robert,  Willard  and  Leonard 
Montgomery.  Early  in  life,  said  to  have  been  with  Capt.  John  Race  in  1844, 
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Willard  was  lost  at  sea.  One  Montgomery  had  sch.  Grove  when,  in  1838, 
she  foundered  without  loss  of  life. 

Robei  t  (1816—1882),  the  first  master  of  brig  Torrent,  is  thought  to  have 
commanded  brig  Montgomery  and  others.  He  and  Leonard  established  the 
fishing  fnm  of  R.  and  L.  Montgomery,  which  operated  the  clipper-built 
fishermen  Alice  C.  Lox  and  Alice  AI.  Gould.  They  and  others  sailed  from  a 
stand  at  Meadow  Cove.  Robert  was  a  successful  sea-captain. 

Leon  aid  (1829— a.  1882).  As  partner  with  his  brother  in  fishing  he  had  the 
Alice  AI.  Gould  on  a  cruise  in  1869,  commanded  the  Torrent  and  bark 
}\  oodside.  In  October  1879  Captain  Montgomery  took  command  of  the 
line  new  bark  Charles  G.  Rice  (Yarmouth,  Me.),  owned  by  C.  J.  Walker 
and  Co.,  of  1  oitland,  and  placed  in  the  Far  Last  trade.  After  a  few  long 
round  voyages,  the  Captain  fell  ill  at  Mauritius  and  returned  home  to  die 
a  month  altei  arrival.  He  was  a  prominent  shipmaster;  his  daughter,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  married  Captain  Alfred  Race. 

Adelbert  (1853-1927),  son  of  Leonard,  followed  the  sea  with  his  father, 
and  about  1878  succeeded  him  in  bark  W oodside,  employed  largely  in 
lvivei  Plate  tiade.  In  June  1880,  she  sailed  from  Portland  in  company  with 
baik  Caine  Long,  both  bound  to  Buenos  Ayres;  and,  after  sixty-six  days 
of  fail  weather,  arrived  first.  The  wedding  trip  of  Adelbert  and  Mary 
A I101  pe  was  made  in  this  bark;  and  later  they  made  eleven  round  voyages 
to  the  River  Plate  in  barks  Charles  R.  Lewis,  Ella,  Celina  and  the  Carrie 
Winslow,  all  of  the  last  managed  by  R.  Lewis  and  Co.  The  Captain  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  Winslow  until  about  1903,  when  he  accepted  the  superin¬ 
tendency  of  the  Boston  Cold  Storage  Co.,  which  he  held  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Captain  Montgomery  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Marine  Society. 

I  he  Carrie  Winslow  (Deering  1880,  for  J.  S.  Winslow)  was  abandoned 
at  sea  in  January  1913.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  of  numerous 
square-rigged  vessels  hailing  and  sailing  from  Portland. 

Mudge,  Robert  (1857-1926).  A  native  of  Port  Hawkesbury,  Cape  Breton 
Island,  he  came  to  B  bay  and  followed  hand-line  fishing  on  the  Grand 
Banks  for  many  years.  He  sailed  with  Capt.  ‘Mit’  McKown,  of  the  Henry 
AI  or  gen  thaw,  and  a  pleasant  recollection  was  a  landing  on  Sable  Island 
for  water,  and  a  stampede  of  wild  horses  there.  Lie  was  also  with  skippers 
Isaac  Webber  and  Spurling.  Of  a  sturdy  figure,  Robert  had  a  pleasing  per¬ 
sonality  and  was  a  good  shipmate.  He  married  and  died  at  B’bay  Harbor. 

Murray,  Albert  (1850-1909),  He  and  an  older  brother,  Isaac,  were  masters 
of  fishing  steamers.  During  the  season  of  1884  steamer  Fanny  Sprague,  Mur- 
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ray,  master,  took  about  twenty  whales;  one  sixty-four  feet  in  length  was 
shot  off  Monhegan  and  towed  into  Linekin  Bay.  Albert’s  son,  Eugene 
( 1 87 5 — 1 9 1 8),  was  a  seafarer  with  his  father. 

Murray,  James  (1772-1852)  was  skipper  of  the  Ruth.  He  had  a  son, 
James  jr.  (b.1816),  who  commanded  brig  Forester  (W’wich  1847);  two 
othei  sons,  Rufus  (1812—1874)  and  Charles  (181 8— 1884),  who  were  ship¬ 
wrights,  mentioned  elsewhere.  After  constructing  vessels  at  Calais,  Charles 
built  at  Seattle  and  died  in  California.  Three  sons  of  Rufus  follow: 

Fie eman  (1848—1956)  built  small  craft  (one  was  sip.  Yolande,  winner  of 
numeious  iac.es),  diiected  construction  of  large  yachts  in  Waukegan, 
worked  at  Tacoma  and  Seattle  on  deep-water  ships,  one  the  Slate  of 
Maine',  and  built  the  largest  dredge  on  the  coast.  During  the  late  war  he 
had  cliaigc  of  a  shipbuilding  plant  in  Jacksonville.  Latterly  he  lived  in 
Massachusetts. 

Lyman  S.  (1849-1896)  captained  fishermen  out  of  G’ter  for  years. 
Geoige  d  .  (1857— 19°^)  was  chief  officer  with  Capt.  A.  Montgomery  of 
bark  Woodside :  also  mate  of  the  Celina ,  Capt.  M.  Adams.  When  he  died 
in  South  America,  Murray  took  charge,  brought  the  schooner  home  and 
was  made  master.  Later  he  commanded  four-masted  schooners.  Captain 
George  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Marine  Society. 

S.  Nickerson  and  Sons.  This  firm  was  the  last  local  fish  and  salt  company 
of  importance  to  operate  bankers  and  mackerel  seiners.  During  a  successful 
period  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  its  fleet  included  the  Antelope, 
Bertha  D.  Nickerson,  Carlton  Bell,  Cora  Louise,  Cynosure,  Dorado,  Edith 
Mein  tire,  Flora  L.  Nickerson,  Frank  G.  Rich,  General  Grant,  Harry  A. 
Nickerson,  Louis  and  Rosie,  Magnolia,  Mary  J.  Elliot,  Mary  S.  Wonson, 
Mollie  Porter,  Natalie  B.  Nickerson,  Ferine  and  the  We  are  Here.  The 
last  was  doubtless  the  fishing  vessel  later  mentioned  in  Kipling’s  Captains 
Courageous :  ' We’re  Here  o’  Gloucester.’ 

Orne,  Silas  and  Thomas  (1814—1908).  Brothers,  they  engaged  in  fishing 
from  the  western  harbor  of  B’bay.  Their  craft  included  the  Abigail,  Diana, 
George,  Henry  R.  and  the  Morning  Light.  Thomas  was  skipper  of  the 
George  and  the  Morning  Light.  In  his  later  days  the  old  gentleman  was  a 
picturesque  figure  wearing  a  tall  hat,  the  style  of  the  1850’s.  His  son  Wood¬ 
bury  had  the  Diana. 

Perkins,  John  Patten  (1850-1885).  In  his  youth  the  master  and  mate  of 
his  vessel  died  of  fever;  the  second  mate,  unskilled  in  navigation,  was  de- 
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pendent  on  John,  who  refused  assistance  from  another  vessel  and  brought 
his  charge  safely  to  port.  He  was  a  capable  first  officer  of  the  Baracoa,  Capt. 
L.  McClintock,  brigs  Hiram  Abif  and  Rio  Grande',  and  sailed  with  Capt. 
F.  K.  Reed  as  chief  officer  of  the  S.  P.  Hitchcock  and  the  James  S .  Lowell, 
on  which  he  died.  Burial  was  at  his  native  Kennebunkport. 

During  the  Civil  War  Perkins  enlisted  in  the  navy,  was  promoted  act¬ 
ing  ensign  in  1863  and  served  on  the  double-ended  gunboat  Wyalusing 
which,  with  other  wooden  ships,  engaged  in  a  desperate  fight  with  the 
ironclad  Albermarle.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  honorably  discharged. 
A  son,  Henry  S.,  named  after  a  shipmate  on  Wyalusing,  served  as  post¬ 
master  and  deputy  collector  of  customs  at  Boothbay  Harbor. 

Pinkham,  Benjamin  E.  (1845  —  1917).  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Capt. 
John  2d,  and  in  his  early  days  followed  fishing.  Later  Benjamin  sailed  as 
mate  of  fruiting  vessels  and  rose  to  important  commands  in  West  Indian 
and  South  American  trade.  Among  them  were  the  Victor  Puig,  R.  D.  Bib¬ 
ber  and  the  Edwin  R.  Hunt,  the  last  two  Bath-built  in  1884  and  1892,  re¬ 
spectively;  his  last  vessel,  a  superior  four-master  constructed  for  his  com¬ 
mand  at  E.  B’bay,  was  the  Eleanor  F.  Bartram.  While  bound  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  Main  under  another  master,  she  was  lost  with  all  hands  in  a  tropical 
storm.  A  very  successful  shipmaster,  Captain  Pinkham  had  a  full  figure 
and  a  pleasing  personality. 

Pinkham,  John  Henry  (1843—1922).  Lie  was  a  grandson  of  Capt.  John 
Pinkham  2d.  John  LI.  was  with  Capt.  John  Wylie  when  the  latter  was 
killed  by  a  falling  mast;  and,  active  and  ambitious,  he  worked  his  way  up¬ 
ward,  and  commanded  the  Nellie  M.  Short,  Geo.  Washington,  Stephen  G. 
Pinkham,  Carrie  Bonnell,  E.  A.  de  Hart  and  the  Geo.  H.  Holden  (Bath 
1883).  At  one  time  he  owned  the  Annie  D.  Merritt ;  purchased  a  three- 
master,  rebuilt  at  E.  B’bay,  most  probably  the  Ira  B.  Ellems,  which  in  fog 
stranded  on  Cape  Cod  in  1908,  either  under  him  or  his  son,  Victor.  On  re¬ 
tiring  from  sea  the  former  bought  the  Lettie  S.  Reed  for  fishing,  captained 
by  John  Blake.  Captain  Pinkham  was  stocky  and  of  medium  complexion. 

He  married  Margaret  McDougall,  who  accompanied  him  on  fruiting 
trips  in  the  S.  G.  Pinkham  and  other  vessels.  She  was  of  great  assistance  to 
him  in  keeping  the  ship’s  accounts,  as  his  schooling  was  slight.  Their 
children  sailed  the  seas  with  them.  Northbound  from  South  America  on 
the  three-master  G.  H.  Holden  in  1885,  the  wife  and  mother  died  early  in 
life;  and  on  a  vessel  at  Cedar  Keys  early  in  1887  John  Henry  Pinkham  jr. 
died.  His  body  was  shipped  to  B’bay. 
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The  following  Pinkhams,  either  in  fishing  or  residence,  were  identified 
with  Bartei  s  Island:  Frederick  (1802—1888)  in  1828  was  skipper  of  the 
General  Armstrong ;  his  son,  Ozias  (1829-1894),  captained  the  Collector , 
II  illie  G.  and  the  Ripley  Ropes,  sold  to  F.  Orne  of  S’port;  Will,  son  of 
Ozias,  had  the  Cora  Louise  and  the  E.  A.  cle  Hart.  Thomas  and  Albion 
were  brothers,  born  in  the  1830’s;  Thomas  was  skipper  of  Regalia  and  Al¬ 
bion  commanded  bark  S.  R.  Lyman  (Yarmouth,  Me.).  Alden  (b.1829)  in 
the  1860’s  was  master  of  Cynosure  and  the  Hannah  Eldridge.  Alfred  H. 
(1841—1885)  had  sip.  Ella,  the  Mabel  E.  Pinkham  (later  renamed  Pearl  V. 
Shipley),  and  a  fine  new  fishing  vessel,  the  Diploma  which  he  soon  lost. 
James  F.  (1857-1933)  followed  fishing  and  coasting  and  died  on  the  island. 

I  oole,  James  C.  (1845—1924)-  Prominent  in  the  fisheries,  he  was  managing 
owner  of  the  Ambrose  H.  Knight,  Caroline  V ought ,  E.  R.  Nickerson,  E. 
A.  de  Hart,  Mary  J.  Elliot  and  the  Roger  Williams.  A  schooner  bore  his 
name.  A  sailmaker  in  early  manhood,  James  came  from  Bristol. 

Preble,  Ebenezer  (1809—1875).  In  the  ’thirties  he  commanded  the  new  sch. 
Statu  a  (his  daughters  name),  also  the  new  brig  Julia  Payson  (Arrowsic 
1847).  Both  hailed  from  Bath.  A  native  of  Cape  Newagen,  in  the  ’fifties 
Ebenezer  lived  near  the  old  willow  tree  landmark. 

Ouimby.  In  mid-i86o’s  Ira  captained  sch.  Concern,  for  Wm.  Kenniston.  In 
the  wreck  of  the  B  bay  sch.  Mary  on  Small  Point,  in  wintertime  1870, 
Ambrose  and  Jeremiah  Quimby  were  drowned. 

Race.  Early  members  of  this  family  followed  the  sea  in  whaleships;  one 
settled  at  Abbott,  Maine,  another  at  E.  B’bay.  A  descendant  of  the  latter 
was  Capt.  John  Race  (1802-1857),  master  of  fishing  pinks  Andrew  Jackson 
and  Hazard,  sch.  Aleridian  of  W  port,  and  the  brig  Howard,  on  which  he 
died.  His  four  sons  were  active  as  follows: 

James  Linekin  (1825-1909).  Commanded  brigs  Forester  (W’wich  1847), 
and  the  H.  G.  Berry.  During  Civil  War  days  he  was  master  of  a  bark 
formerly  named  Fountain,  renamed  Clare tta,  and  sailed  under  Spanish 
colors  in  South  American  trade.  Retiring  from  sea,  James  engaged  in 
bank  fishing  under  the  firm  name  of  McDougall  and  Race;  their  vessels 
were  the  Alice  Jane,  Capitol,  General  Grant,  Lettie  S.  Reed,  May  Queen 
and  the  Nellie  M.  Short.  The  Winona  was  added  in  1867,  but  within  a 
decade  she  was  lost  on  the  Nova  Scotian  coast;  at  which  time  the  Captain 
himself  conducted  the  business  successfully.  In  person  he  was  thickset  and 
of  medium  complexion. 
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John  Edward  (1831-1887).  After  the  loss  of  the  Oregon ,  as  related,  he 
temporarily  commanded  the  Benjamin  Reed  and  brig  Rio  Grande;  sold 
the  Village  Belle  in  the  W.  Indies;  and  succeeded  his  brother  Henry  in  the 
Portland  bark  Ada  Gray.  The  Captain  bought  the  Telegraph  for  com¬ 
mand  of  John  Gould. 

Henry  Wright  (1834—1891),  went  to  sea  at  an  early  age  and  succeeded 
his  brother  James  in  command  of  bark  Claretta.  About  1868  he  bought 
into  bark  Ada  Gray,  had  the  Annie  Lewis  (E.  Deering  1874),  both  in  S.  A. 
trade;  later  in  the  new  bark  Charles  R.  Lewis  he  made  an  unusually  quick 
passage  from  Portland  to  Montevideo.  Captain  Race  left  the  sea  for  a  time, 
but  was  again  afloat  in  1890,  bound  to  the  River  Plate  in  bark  Sarmiento; 
became  ill,  took  steamer  for  home  and  died  on  arrival  in  Brooklyn.  A  suc¬ 
cessful  shipmaster,  he  was  buried  with  Masonic  honors  at  Deering,  Maine. 

Hiram  G.  Race,  the  youngest  brother,  was  master  of  the  fishing  vessels 
Village  Belle,  May  Queen,  and  the  Lett.ie  S.  Reed,  built  for  his  command. 

Alfred  Race  was  reared  on  the  ocean  for  a  sea  career,  as  told  in  the 
account  of  the  good  brig  H.  G.  Berry.  In  his  teens  he  made  several  fishing 
trips:  in  May  Queen,  under  his  uncle  Hiram;  with  J.  Priest  in  pinky  Alice 
Jane;  on  the  new  Winona ,  Capt  M.  Adams;  the  Capitol,  Catalina,  and  es¬ 
caped  the  shipwreck  of  the  Alice  M.  Gould.  Well  qualified  by  experience, 
he  had  first  the  H.  W.  Race,  constructed  in  his  native  village  for  his 
command.  Sold  for  the  oyster  trade,  the  coaster  was  lost  on  the  coast  of 
Virginia. 

One  winter  he  commanded  the  three-masted  sch.  Standard;  and  in  1878 
bought  a  master’s  interest  in  brig  O.  B.  Stillman  (E.  Deering  1873),  man¬ 
aged  by  R.  Lewis  and  Company  and  in  S.  A.  trade.  Later  the  brig  was  sold  to 
Baltimore  parties  who,  heavily  insured,  conspired  \vith  the  new  master  to 
scuttle  her  in  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  plot  miscarried,  she  became  a  derelict, 
and  at  Bermuda  augur  holes  were  found  bored  in  her  bottom.  The  master 
was  imprisoned,  and  owners  heavily  fined. 

On  his  return  from  the  Mediterranean  in  bark  Charles  R.  Lewis,  Captain 
Race  purchased  an  interest  in  the  fine  White  Fleet  bark  Woodside,  his  last 
sailing  command,  employed  in  River  Plate  trade.  His  twenty-five  years’ 
service  in  steam  navigation  is  mentioned  elsewhere.  After  selling  the  Enter¬ 
prise  to  the  Eastern  Steamship  Company  in  1912,  for  three  years  he  com¬ 
manded  the  Catherine  and  the  Mineola  for  that  firm.  In  person  the  Cap¬ 
tain  was  slender,  active  and  of  alert  mentality. 

The  death  of  Captain  Alfred  Race  in  1936  marked  the  passing  of  one 
of  the  last  shipmasters  of  square-rigged  vessels.  Born  in  1851,  during  the 
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clippei  ship  era,  when  those  fast  sailers  rounded  the  stormy  Horn  to  re¬ 
turn  with  California  gold,  or  to  sail  for  the  Chinchas  or  the  Orient,  he 
lived  to  see  those  familiar  ships  and  sailors  pass  on  to  oblivion,  and  be  re¬ 
called  and  extolled  in  prose  and  poetry.  The  Captain  had  the  qualities 
of  command  aleitness,  quick  decision  and  expert  knowledge  of  naviga¬ 
tion.  In  old  age  he  fashioned  fine  models  of  a  brig,  bark  and  a  ship, 
reminiscent  of  the  old  days.  The  Elizabeth,  named  after  his  wife,  is  a 
marvel  of  workmanship  and  rig,  perhaps  unsurpassed  on  the  coast  of 
Maine  in  details  of  a  miniature  ship. 

Reed,  Cephas.  A  well  and  favorably  known  shipmaster,  it  is  said  he  was  a 
cousin  of  S.  M.  Reed  and  somewhat  younger.  He  is  mentioned  in  1846  as  a 
youthful  sailor  on  brig  Olive  Branch,  Capt.  \V.  S.  Emerson.  In  i860  Allen 
Lewis  wrote,  in  part,  to  S.  M.  Reed,  ‘If  you  think  that  you  must  stop  at 
home  one  voyage  I  can  get  Capt.  Cephas  Reed  to  take  charge  of  the  Bark 
[Gan-Eden];  he  has  lost  his  Brig.  I  think  he  is  a  good  man  and  honest.’ 
Captain  Reed  relinquished  his  command  to  Cephas,  who  thereafter  com¬ 
manded  the  Gan-Eden,  and  while  at  Havana,  in  the  summer  of  1866,  died 
and  was  buried  there. 

Cephas  married  Capt.  John  Kent’s  daughter  Martha,  an  estimable 
woman,  and  lived  in  the  Alley  house  on  Townsend  Avenue.  He  sailed  for 
his  father-in-law  in  the  brig  /.  H.  Kent.  Of  slight  stature,  Cephas  had 
brown  curly  hair,  a  frank,  open  countenance,  and  was  a  dependable  master 
and  a  Freemason. 

Reed,  Charles  (b.1805).  He  followed  the  sea  with  his  father,  Capt.  Mat¬ 
thew,  who  in  1856  lived  near  Adams  Pond.  Charles  commanded  brigs  Abi¬ 
gail  and  Niles  and  was  the  first  master  of  the  Texas.  On  retiring  from  sea 
he  moved  to  Burnham,  Maine,  and  operated  a  hotel  until  his  death. 

Reed,  Freeman  (1815-1887).  A  bank  fisherman,  he  also  made  winter  trips 
bcioie  the  mast  in  the  Alary  Adams  and  the  Texas.  On  a  long  stormy  pas¬ 
sage  from  Wiscasset,  early  in  1840,  the  Adams  lost  sails,  boat  and  deck  load. 
Aftei  discharging  in  Havana,  he  noted:  ‘All  hands  told  [to]  hoist  molasses 
on  the  sides,  fill  up  the  casks  and  wash  down  decks,  a  Sunday  morning  job 
by  S.  M.  Reed.’  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  day  of  rest  in  port,  but  a  zealous 
mate  generally  found  something  to  be  done;  frequently  the  master  de¬ 
cided  to  sail  on  Sunday.  Later,  under  Capt.  N.  Pinkham,  in  a  Cuban  port, 
Freeman  wrote:  ‘Attended  divine  services  on  board  a  Scotch  brig  and  ship 
Canton  of  Bath.’  Early  in  1845  Ile  shipped  on  the  Portland  brig  Hogan, 
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bound  to  Havana.  On  arrival  she  was  seized  for  smuggling  gunpowder  and 
confiscated.  Fieeman  and  S.  M.  Reed  owned  Brilliant,  a  fine  fishing  vessel, 
-  but  in  1847  the  former  sold  his  share  to  the  latter  party.  ‘Freeman  then 
had  a  pinky,  related  Oliver  G.  Reed,  ‘and  was  considered  a  fortunate 
master  in  getting  a  good  fare  of  fish.’  The  skipper  was  a  son  of  Capt.  Paul 
Reed  2d,  and  aitei  Fieeman  married  Martha  Kennedy  in  1839,  they  lived 
at  the  old  homestead  of  Capt.  Joseph  Reed,  about  a  quarter-mile  north  of 
the  mill  of  pioneer  Andrew  Reed  at  Mill  Cove.  Two  sons.  Freeman  and 
William,  were  shipmasters  as  follows: 

Freeman  K.  (1841—1889)  began  his  career  in  a  fishing  vessel  at  fourteen 
to  aid  in  supporting  the  family,  a  duty  he  continued  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
On  his  first  trip  the  boy  was  seasick  for  three  weeks,  but  thereafter  was  im¬ 
mune.  Othei  tiips  to  the  Banks  followed;  one  with  Capt.  Freeman  Hodg- 
don,  another  on  the  maiden  voyage  of  the  Annie  Sargent. 

F01  a  time  Fieeman  worked  in  a  Portland  shipyard,  later  for  Stephen 
Sargent  at  East  Deering.  There  the  youthful  shipwright  enjoyed  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  boyhood  friends,  Edward  and  Oscar  Sargent,  who  also 
worked  in  the  shipyard.  One  of  their  vessels  constructed  thereabouts  was 
Tookohia,  a  fine  fishing  and  fruiting  schooner  which  Freeman  later  com¬ 
manded. 

He  returned  to  the  sea  for  a  livelihood  and  late  in  the  ’sixties  com¬ 
manded  the  Frank  Barker  in  bank  fishing,  also  coaster  Deborah  Jones.  The 
usual  vicissitudes  of  a  fishing  and  coasting  skipper  were  encountered;  011 
the  whole  the  young  man  prospered  and  began  to  think  of  marriage. 
Pretty  Elizabeth  Blair  had  taken  his  fancy  sometime  before,  and  in  18G8 
they  were  married.  With  a  sailor’s  ardor  it  was  somewhat  of  an  elopement. 
AH  turned  out  happily,  however,  and  two  children  were  born  in  the  early 
’seventies,  Fullerton  P.  and  Kate  Leslie  Reed.  Fruiting  trips  in  Tookolita 
proved  profitable,  and  in  1873  he  built  the  square  house  topped  with  a 
square  cupola  still  standing  on  Oak  Street.  A  year  later  their  third  child, 
Elizabeth  Freeman  Reed,  was  born  there.  Then  came  a  heart-rendering 
blow  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  leaving  three  motherless  children.  The  baby 
was  left  with  friends,  Capt.  James  McCobb  and  wife.  Fie  was  keeper  of 
Burnt  Island  light,  and  there  the  child  remained  for  four  years. 

Captain  Reed  continued  at  sea  in  W.  I  trade  in  schooners  Tookolita 
and  Starlight.  When  the  three-masted  sch.  Samuel  P.  Hitchcock  was  con¬ 
structed  for  his  command  by  Adams  and  Hitchcock  of  Bath,  the  master’s 
interest  was  paid  for  with  money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  Wylie’s  Point, 
where  Saint  Andrew’s  hospital  now  stands.  Then  (1879)  on  a  visit  home,  a 
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rare  event,  the  Captain  visited  liis  little  daughter  on  Burnt  Island.  She 
neither  knew  not  spoke  to  him.  The  unhappy  father  took  her  to  the  main¬ 
land  to  be  1  eared  with  her  brother  and  sister.  In  fog  and  sunshine  the  child 
imbibed  fiom  the  salt  air  a  love  of  the  sea,  and  with  the  blood  of  genera¬ 
tions  of  maritime  ancestors  in  her  veins  proved  a  good  sailor  on  voyages 
with  her  father. 

I  he  first  trip  of  the  Hitchcock  was  from  Wiscasset  to  Mobile,  where 
Captain  Reed  found  the  Jefferson  Borden  in  port  and  met  Captain  Patter¬ 
son,  who  at  one  time  quelled  a  notable  mutiny  on  her.  After  Freeman’s 
last  command,  the  James  S.  Lowell,  was  launched,  the  vessel  went  to  the 
eastward  and  off  Ocean  Point  grazed  a  submerged  reef.  A  small  boy  on  board 
innocently  inquired  if  the  ship  hurt  the  rock.  Another  childish  incident 
occurred  on  a  calm  moonlight  night  while  the  Lowell  was  riding  quietly  at 
anchoi  in  Vineyard  Haven.  There  the  Jacob  A I.  ILaskell  drifted  against 
the  Lowell  with  considerable  force.  Aroused  by  the  crash  a  boy,  son  of  the 
Haskell’s  master,  ran  on  deck  and  excitedly  called:  ‘Lick  ’em,  Papa,  lick 
em.  Captain  Reed  s  sea-life  is  described  further  in  accounts  of  schooners 
Starlight  and  James  S.  Lowell. 

The  Captain  was  a  kind  and  indulgent  parent,  interested  in  his  children 
and  their  education.  He  was  generous  in  support  of  the  Second  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  and  civic  matters,  instrumental  in  raising  a  fund  to  repair 
the  old  Congregational  Church  at  the  Centre,  to  renovate  the  old  ceme¬ 
tery  and  to  build  the  dam  at  West  Harbor.  This  made  a  fresh-water  pond 
of  Campbell  s  Cove,  used  extensively  fifty  years  ago  in  shipping  ice  to 
southern  ports.  In  politics  Captain  Reed  was  a  stanch  Republican.  In 
boyhood  days  (1884)  tile  writer  recalls  the  large  American  flag  with 
‘Blaine  and  Logan’  suspended  between  the  Captain’s  house  and  Doctor 
Blossom’s.  Four  years  later  the  ‘Harrison  and  Morton’  banner  was  more 
successful.  At  the  Reed  home  a  little  coterie  of  shipmasters  and  Free¬ 
masons  (he  was  a  member  of  Seaside  Lodge)  would  assemble  and  discuss 
old  times  and  voyages  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  a  room  adorned  with  tropical 
shells,  coral,  specimens  of  scorpions,  tarantulas  and  a  deadly  viper  pre¬ 
served  in  alcohol.  The  bottled  goods  aroused  both  curiosity  and  horror  in 
children. 

News  of  the  loss  of  the  Lowell  and  Capt.  Freeman  K.  Reed  at  sea  came 
to  the  quiet  village  on  the  coast  as  a  shock  to  the  entire  community,  where 
he  was  regarded  highly  as  a  Christian  gentleman  and  citizen.  His  was  the 
hard  life  at  sea  in  the  old  days,  and  as  one  who  gave  pleasure  to  many,  he 
deserved  a  kinder  fate.  The  writer  remembers  him  as  a  large  tall  man  with 
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blue  eyes  and  a  bald  head.  In  youth  his  hair  was  light  and  curly,  which 

with  blue  eyes  appear  to  be  hereditary  traits  in  descendants  of  pioneer 
-  Andrew  Reed. 

William  (i845  —  193^)  was  born  at  the  family  homestead.  A  mere  boy  in 
61,  he  enlisted  in  a  Maine  regiment,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  but  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  navy  and  saw  service  on  a  Mississippi  River  gunboat.  Malarial 
fever  incapacitated  him  for  duty  and  he  was  furloughed  home.  His  life 
work  lay  upon  the  sea,  first  in  fishing  as  skipper  of  pinky  Mary,  Frank 
Barker  and  the  Mystic  Tie,  next  in  coasting  with  the  Robert  D.  Rhodes. 
Other  commands:  Daylight,  Midnight,  H.  A.  de  Wilt,  S.  P .  Hitchcock, 
and  his  last  vessel  was  the  B.  W.  Morse  (Bath).  The  last  three  were  three- 
masters  employed  in  carrying  ice,  frequently  returning  from  Jacksonville 
with  hard  pine  lumber.  At  times  William  would  ship  as  chief  officer  for 
his  brother  Freeman.  In  his  retirement  Captain  William  had  a  pleasure 
sloop,  Idle  Hour.  Among  shore  activities  he  served  as  deputy  collector  of 
customs.  His  home  was  on  Linekin’s  Neck,  later  at  Rockport,  where  Wil¬ 
liam  died.  His  son  Foster  kept  the  near-by  lighthouse. 

Rled,  George  (1797  i87^)-  Prominent  in  his  day,  he  commanded  top¬ 
sail  schoonei s  Illuminator ,  Envoy  and  the  old  Washington,  on  which  he 
had  sailed  in  youth  with  his  father,  Captain  David  (1772-1825).  In  1856 
Captain  George  and  Warren  Reed  recovered  the  drowned  body  of  a  sailor, 
Silas  Lee  Reed,  and  buried  it  in  Philadelphia.  Of  two  sons,  one  born  in 
1831  was  probably  the  George  Reed  who  was  mate  of  ships  Island  Queen 
and  Hydra,  in  China  tiade;  Benjamin  Sewall  (1834- 1907)  was  master  of  a 
brig  detained  in  a  Southern  port  at  outbreak  of  war  in  ’61.  He  himself  es¬ 
caped.  Benjamin  enlisted  in  the  navy,  served  as  gunner’s  mate  on  sloop  of 
war  Cumberland  in  the  famous  action  with  the  Merrimac  and  stood  by 
his  gun  as  the  ship  sank,  carrying  down  many  brave  souls.  As  water  rose 
to  the  heated  gundeck,  Benjamin  plunged  through  the  open  port  into  the 
sea.  In  about  two  hours  he  was  rescued,  but  immersion  in  his  overheated 
condition  caused  deafness.  No  ship,’  said  a  participant,  ‘was  ever  fought 
more  gallantly.’ 

After  the  war  Benjamin  made  fishing  trips  in  the  Lettie  S.  Reed,  and 
commanded  the  fisherman  Challenge.  Two  sons  were  seafarers:  Benja¬ 
min  (a.  1866— 1891),  mate  of  sell.  Richmond,  was  drowned  at  Perth  Amboy; 
Simeon  (a.  1868-1889)  sickened  of  fever  on  Capt.  Thomas  Harris’s  vessel, 
returned  home  and  died. 

Reed,  George  B.  (1811-1882),  Warren  and  Charles.  They  were  brothers. 
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and  the  first  two  operated  a  fishery  which  employed  pinky  Legislature, 
Silver  Lake,  Lucy  Ann  and  the  George  W.  Reed.  Warren  (1815-1899) 
commanded  Legislature,  the  G.  IT.  Reed,  and  was  either  owner  or  master 
of  the  lumber-laden  sell.  Hannah  D.  when  (1883)  she  was  abandoned  off 
shore.  Charles  (1826—1904)  sailed  for  his  older  brothers  as  master  of 
Silver  Lake  and  others.  Charles  Sumner  Reed,  son  of  Charles,  was  the  first 
master  of  James  Poole’s  Caroline  V ought  and  also  had  the  fisherman  Ches¬ 
ter  R.  Lawrence  (Essex). 

Reed,  George  M.  and  Oliver.  They  were  brothers  and  skilful  fishing 
masters.  George  (b.1833)  lived  and  died  in  G’ter.  Commands:  Ella  May, 
G.  G.  Kidder,  Mabel  Kenniston  and  others.  The  Kidder  was  built  locally 
but  hailed  from  G’ter.  In  the  fall  of  1874  she  was  lost  with  all  hands  on 
Georges.  The  Mabel  Kenniston,  a  fine  Bath-built  vessel  of  the  ’eighties, 
rescued  the  crew  of  British  sch.  Blizzard ,  nearly  lost  on  Georges,  and 
towed  her  in. 

Oliver  G.  (1850-1934)  first  went  fishing  at  fourteen  in  pinky  Albatross, 
William  Miller,  skipper;  his  second  trip  was  to  the  Western  Banks  on 
pinky  Only  Son,  dismasted  as  related  in  the  sketch  of  her  master,  L.  Mc- 
Clintock.  During  a  long  fishing  career  Captain  Reed  commanded  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  number  of  vessels  ranging  from  forty  to  100  tons.  Sailing 
twenty-two  years  for  S.  Nickerson  and  Sons,  he  successively  commanded 
the  Alary  S.  IVonson,  Antelope,  Dorado,  Mary  J.  Elliot,  Perine,  Alagnolia, 
Cynosure,  Cora  Louise,  Frank  G.  Rich,  Carlton  Bell  and  the  Bertha  D. 
Nickerson.  Later  he  captained  the  Charlotte  Brown,  Freddie  A.  Higgins, 
Freddie  IV.  Alton,  W.  C.  Pendleton,  Sarah  E.  Smith,  D.  L.  Sturgis,  Niger, 
Triton,  IT.  T.  Emerson,  Addie  M.  Story,  Arrow,  Twilight,  Eliza  Jane  and 
the  Corporal  Trim. 

Anent  these  vessels,  late  in  1879  he  lost  the  Antelope,  B’bay  for  Boston, 
which  foundered  without  loss  of  life.  With  the  Alary  J.  Elliot  Oliver  res¬ 
cued  the  crew  of  the  Alary  and  George  of  Saint  John,  capsized  by  a  squall 
on  a  shoal  called  Muscle.  Twenty  years  later  the  rescued  master  tied  up 
alongside  Reed’s  vessel,  to  their  mutual  astonishment.  The  Carlton  Bell 
and  the  Dorado  were  sold.  The  former  became  a  Cape  Verde  Islands 
packet;  Dorado  was  lost  on  the  Sisters,  Portsmouth;  Alagnolia  had  a  like 
fate  on  Fisherman’s  Island  and  the  Cora  Louise  sank  with  all  hands. 

Oliver  G.  Reed’s  active  career  ended  about  1920,  when  he  took  the  new 
yacht  Ruma  from  Wiscasset  to  New  York  for  delivery  to  L.  C.  Smith  of 
typewriter  fame.  The  Captain  was  a  large,  forceful  appearing  man  who  re- 
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tained  his  mental  faculties  to  the  last.  To  his  retentive  memory  credit  is 
given  herewith  for  information  relating  to  the  fisheries. 

Reed,  John  3d  (1805—1879).  He  lived  at  Pleasant  Cove,  and  in  coasting 
and  W.  I.  tiade  commanded  topsail  schooners  Alary  Adams,  John  Adams, 
If  cstpoit,  biigs  Only  Son  and  the  E.  A.  Reed,  named  after  a  son.  Another 
son,  Benjamin  P.  (1833-1869),  was  with  his  father  in  the  Westport ;  was 
mate  of  the  Frank  Palmer  when  (1868)  Capt.  John  Wylie  met  death  on 
board,  brought  the  vessel  home,  and  the  same  year  captained  the  L.  W. 
Gibbs.  Plis  brothers,  James  and  Eugene,  were  shipmasters. 

James  (1830—1873)  began  his  career  in  B’bay  vessels,  later  sailing  from 
Dama.  One  of  his  first  commands  was  brig  Tangent ;  his  last  was  bark 
Adelaide  Norris  (Dama.  1863).  In  the  summer  of  1866  the  Norris  and  the 
Gan-Eden  sailed  in  company  from  Havana  to  New  York,  thence  the  former 
sailed  foi  New  Oi leans,  but  stranded  near  Cape  Florida.  The  wreckers 
who  assisted  the  baik  olf  presented  a  bill  for  $15,000;  the  sum  paid  was  not 
stated.  Early  in  1873  the  American  Sentinel  (Bath)  stated:  ‘The  firm  of 
Austin  and  Plall  is  framing  a  large  ship  to  be  built  next  summer  at  Dania- 
riscotta,  to  be  commanded  by  Capt.  James  Reed  of  Newcastle.’  But  death 
intervened;  while  the  Adelaide  Norris  was  in  Rio  Janeiro  Captain  Reed 
died  of  yellow  fever.  A  he  first  officer,  his  son,  was  with  him  at  the  end. 

Eugene  A.  (1850—1893)  was  born  in  the  golden  days  of  the  California 
trade,  and  thither  in  early  manhood  he  made  his  way.  In  the  early  ’seven¬ 
ties  he  was  quartermaster  of  coastwise  steamer  California,  whose  crew  in¬ 
cluded  a  brother,  probably  John  E.  Reed,  and  ‘Jeff’  Blossom.  Eugene  re¬ 
turned  home  to  sail  lor  R.  Lewis  and  Company.  He  commanded  bai  ken- 
tine  Henry  Warner  (E.  Deering  1879)  and  on  a  trip  to  S.  A.,  early  in  1880, 
his  second  mate,  Stanford  Jones  of  E.  B’bay,  wras  lost  from  the  vessel’s 
bowsprit.  Reed  was  known  as  a  ‘driver’  and  venturesome  in  carrying  sail. 
In  1884  he  was  reported  to  have  driven  the  barkentine  from  Portland  to 
Buenos  Ayres  (perhaps  Montevideo)  in  thirty-nine  days.  In  1891  the 
Warner  was  lost  in  d  rout  Cove,  near  Digby,  N.  S.  Another  fast  passage  was 
in  the  bark  Ella  (E.  Deering  1869)  to  Bahia  Blanca,  far  south  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  She  had  good  despatch,  touched  at  Turks  Islands  for  salt,  and  com¬ 
pleted  the  round  voyage  in  the  remarkable  time  of  four  months,  ten  days. 
Later  Reed  purchased  Capt.  A.  Montgomery’s  interest  in  the  bark  Charles 
R.  Lewis  with  which,  as  related,  Eugene  was  lost. 

Reed,  Levi  (1803-1885).  He  was  a  native  of  W’wich,  son  of  George  and 
Sarah  S.  Reed,  daughter  of  Levi  Shattuck  of  W’port.  I11  1856  Reed  lived 
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neai  a  cove  of  the  Damariscotta,  and  thereabouts  constructed  the  fishing 
vessels  Light  of  Home,  Morning  Light  and  the  Young  Sultan.  His  sons, 

John  I  .  and  Levi  S.,  were  fishing  skippers;  John  was  the  first  master  of  the 
Morning  Light. 

Reed,  Mitchell  and  Charles  W.  They  were  sons  of  Robert  Reed  (1796- 
1864),  skipper  of  pinky  Defiance.  Mitchell  (1837-1918)  was  assistant  cook 
on  a  fishing  vessel  at  nine,  and  skipper  of  a  small  one  when  seventeen. 
After  1859  he  commanded  the  A.  I.  Franklin,  P.  G.  Madclocks,  Anna  M. 
Nash,  Annie  Fieeman,  the  new  O.  A I.  A larrett,  and  the  three-masters 
Norman  and  B.  R.  Woodside ,  managed  by  Adams  and  Hitchcock  of  Bath. 
Later  Mitchell  had  the  four-masters  Frank  T.  Stinson  and  Geo.  E.  Wal¬ 
cott.  The  three-  and  four-masted  schooners  were  constructed  at  Bath 
(1877-1890).  An  article  says: 

One  of  the  most  famous  derelicts  known  to  seafaring  men,  was  the 
schooner  B.  R.  Woodside.  She  was  forsaken  by  officers  and  men  some  hun¬ 
dred  of  miles  east  of  Savannah.  At  once  she  headed  straight  for  Europe, 
but  when  she  neared  the  Canaries,  veered  about  and  drifted  back  to  with¬ 
in  twenty  miles  of  her  starting  point.  She  then  meandered  slowly  back  down 
the  coast  of  Florida  and  then  went  zigzagging  again  across  the  Atlantic. 
During  her  career  she  was  sighted  by  no  less  than  forty  captains  of  ships  in 
all  pai  ts  of  the  Atlantic.  .  .  .  At  last  she  was  picked  up  and  towed  to  Abaco, 
New  Providence. 

Mitchell  s  last  active  command  was  the  large  William  C.  Carnegie,  com- 
structed  by  Percy  and  Small  of  Bath,  and  managed  by  J.  S.  Winslow  of 
I  01  tland.  d  lie  day  set  for  the  launching  was  extremely  hot,  grease  melted 
on  the  ways,  the  vessel  failed  to  move  and  left  a  large  party  on  deck  swelter¬ 
ing  under  a  summer  sun.  Later  she  was  launched  successfully.  About  1911 
the  Carnegie  sailed  from  Delaware  Bay  with  coal  for  the  North,  and  on  ap¬ 
proaching  the  south  side  of  Long  Island  at  midnight  should  have  tacked 
off  shore,  but  delayed  till  three  a.m.  and  stranded.  One  or  more  of  the 
mates  had  been  masters;  ‘There  were  too  many  of  them  on  board  for  good 
management/  said  the  Captain’s  son,  Cyrus  M.  Reed.  The  loss  of  this  fine 
five-masted  schooner  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Captain  Reed,  for  he  had  taken 
great  pride  in  her. 

Charles  W.  (1843-1878)  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  elder  brother, 
first  in  fishing,  later  in  W.  I.  trade.  A  master  in  his  twenties,  he  commanded 
the  P.  G.  Maddocks ,  Deborah  Jones  (N.  J.,  1856),  and  the  E.  K.  Dresser, 
built  for  his  command  at  the  Sargent  yard  (not  by  S.  Sargent). 
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On  a  bleak  day  in  late  September  of  1878  a  boy  of  ten  watched  from  an 

eminence  a  trim,  outbound  fore-and-after  pass  Dogfish  Head.  Subsequently 

came  the  sad  report  of  'Missing  Vessel’;  the  mystery  and  memory  of  which 

l  emained  through  fife.  The  schooner  was  the  Annie  Freeman ,  Capt.  Charles 

\\ .  Reed.  She  had  loaded  at  Wiscasset,  rounded  the  cape  and  put  in  at 

Boothbay,  the  home  of  her  master,  mate  Harry  Apps  and  two  of  her  crew 

o  flVe'  S he  sailed  for  Ba>acoa,  passed  Damariscove,  stood  out  to  sea  and 
tneieafter  came  neither  word  nor  trace. 

Reed,  Samuel  Miller  (18,6-1865).  Born  during  a  March  storm,  he  en¬ 
countered  them  for  years  and  finally  perished  in  one.  Nothing  is  known  of 
us  youth;  it  is  said  he  began  in  the  fishing  vessels  and  later  rounded  the 
wor  d  in  sail.  In  the  early  ’forties  he  was  mate  of  topsail  schooners  Mary 

t  arns  and  Texas  and  skipper  of  fisherman  Morning  Star.  Samuel  was 

ia  f  and  later  sole  owner  of  Brilliant,  a  long-lived  vessel,  which  in  May 

1846,  on  Isle  of  Sable  Bank,  came  in  contact  with  a  British  ship.  He  put  in 

at  Halifax  and  refitted.  His  later  career  may  be  followed  in  the  accounts 

of  brigs  Mazatlan,  Havana  and  the  barks  Gan-Eden  and  Dresden ;  and  in 

s  upping  he  was  associated  with  Allen  Lewis,  James  Bliss  and  G  YV 
Kendall. 

Captain  Reed  married  Matilda  Jane  Hodgdon  (1827-,  863),  and  they 
hist  lived  in  a  cottage  at  Mill  Cove  built  for  his  bride  about  1845.  In  the 
dull  days  of  Civil  War  shipping,  Samuel  employed  Edward  B.  Sargent  to 
construct  a  fine  house  on  Oak  Street  (now  the  Colby  house),  but  his  wife 
died  soon  alter  moving  into  their  new  home.  Several  children  died  in  in¬ 
fancy  and  youth.  A  masterly  man  and  often  called  Miller  Reed,  ‘He  had  a 
look,  related  an  old  sea  dog,  ‘as  if  he  meant  it.’  Many  of  the  old  ship¬ 
masters  were  reserved  at  sea;  it  was  otherwise  at  home  and  the  Captain,  as 
family  letters  bear  witness,  cherished  his  wife  and  children.  In  person’he 
was  ol  medium  build  with  dark  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes  In  the  old 
cemetery  at  the  head  of  White’s  Cove  a  fine  slate  stone  was  erected  in 

memory  of  the  Captain,  but  about  1930  it  was  removed  by  some  miserable 
miscreant. 

Ol  other  Reeds,  Albert  N.  (1832-1908)  was  a  ’Forty-Niner  in  brig  G.  IF. 
Kendall,  and  in  1883  was  secretary  of  the  B’bay  Marine  Railway;  Benja¬ 
min,  belore  and  after  the  War  of  1812,  was  master  of  sip.  Industry  (Bath) 
and  owner  of  pinkies  Allen  and  Concord ;  David,  taken  from  the  America, 
died  in  Dartmoor  prison,  England,  ,813;  Henry  (1792-1873)  sailed  with 
Capt.  W.  S.  Emerson  111  sell.  Ex  ho  and  captained  small  craft;  Llewellyn 
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(1819-1880),  son  of  Henry,  was  a  G’ter  mariner  who  in  1846  married 
Sarah  Hodgkins  of  G’ter;  Irving  W.  (1860-1935),  son  of  Rufus  and  Eleanor 
(Harding)  Reed,  with  shop  and  ways  on  eastern  side  of  harbor,  was  a 
favorably  known  yacht  builder;  John  and  Joseph,  between  the  years  1805 
and  1815,  were  impressed  or  captured  from  Wise,  vessels;  Thomas  (a.  1827- 
1850)  died  in  Marine  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  and  in  1875  a  Reed  com¬ 
manded  sch.  David  G.  Adams. 

Sargent,  Isaac  and  Francis.  Brothers,  born  in  1806  and  1808,  they  fol¬ 
lowed  fishing  from  Lobster  Cove;  Isaac  was  skipper  of  the  Resolution 
(B’bay);  and  Francis  had  pinky  Emily ,  for  Benj.  Harris,  and  the  Union. 
Will  Sargent,  a  relative,  sailed  for  John  McClintock  in  the  Montebello 
and  the  Kate  McClintock ;  was  in  charge  when  a  hand,  misjudging  a  light¬ 
house  for  a  vessel’s  light,  caused  the  loss  of  Montebello ;  and  later  had  the 
Mattie  Dyer,  Fannie  Spur  ling  and  perhaps  the  Elizabeth  Smith.  In  recent 
years  he  died  at  about  eighty. 

Sargent,  Stephen  (b.1806).  In  early  manhood  he  commanded  vessels;  his 
decision  to  abandon  his  shipyard  to  become  master-builder  for  R.  Lewis 
and  Co.  was  a  loss  to  his  native  town  of  B’bay.  In  1885  he  was  living  at  E. 
Deering,  Maine. 

Sawyer,  Samuel,  Simeon  and  Stephen.  They  were  brothers  and  sea-cap¬ 
tains.  In  the  1830’s  Samuel  commanded  sell.  Traveller  (Duxbury),  a  decade 
later  sch.  Buena  Vista,  and  in  1849  the  new  topsail  sch.  Charlie  and  Willie. 
In  June  1851  Samuel  Sawyer  jr.,  aged  twenty-three  was  lost  overboard 
from  sch.  New  Globe,  Georgia  to  Boston.  Simeon  was  master  of  topsail 
sch.  Gleaner,  whose  crew  on  a  Cuban  trip  in  1846  included  mate  Daniel 
Brown  and  John  M.  Sawyer,  aged  fifteen  (lost  at  sea  in  1865);  and  the  first 
commander  of  the  Frederick  Reed,  bark  Cuba  and  brig  J.  M.  Sawyer 
(Dama.  1854). 

Stephen  (a. 1795-1849)  commanded  brig  Abigail,  topsail  schooners  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Fellowship,  Meridian,  Melville,  and  brig  Helen  of  Wise.  The  first 
three  were  B’bay-built  for  his  command.  His  son,  William  M.  (b.  1838), 
coasted  in  sip.  Telumah,  Cottage,  and  the  Tyrone,  in  which  at  Monhegan 
he  rode  out  the  memorable  gale  of  1869.  About  1885,  with  the  George  Al¬ 
bert,  William  engaged  in  wrecking;  selling  spars,  sails  and  fittings  from 
his  ship-chandlery  on  the  site  of  the  old  John  Murray  McFarland  wharf. 
Numerous  vessels,  including  the  D.  L.  Sturgis,  said  to  have  been  a  slaver, 
left  their  bones  in  ‘Bill  Sawyer’s  graveyard’  at  Mill  Cove.  Later  a  son, 
William  E.,  skipper  of  Frolic,  Rosie  E.  and  the  Sarah  Jane,  continued  the 
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business,  but  now  (1937),  aged  seventy-three,  he  handles  mostly  antiques. 
His  brother,  Melvin  D.  Sawyer  (1865-1910),  had  the  Triton  and  others. 

Seavey.  In  1867  Stephen  was  master  of  the  Lydia  Ann.  Granville  J. 
(b.1831)  was  skipper  of  Blooming  Rose  and  followed  sailmaking;  and  his 
son,  Herbert  J.  (1876;  d.  young),  commanded  the  four-masted  Henry  Sut¬ 
ton  (Conn.  1879). 

John  S.  (1853-1924).  A  native  of  Saint  George,  he  came  to  B’bay  to  sail 
in  John  McClintock’s  vessels.  While  steering  Montebello  at  night  the 
youth  mistook  Cape  Sable  light  for  one  on  a  vessel  and  unfortunately 
changed  the  course  toward  the  light.  Thus  Montebello  was  lost.  Despite 
this  inauspicious  beginning,  John  was  good  at  hand-line  fishing  and  rose 
to  a  captaincy  at  twenty.  He  had  Cynosure,  H.  S.  Rowe,  Elizabeth  Smith, 
Solitaire,  Caroline  Fought,  Abbie  E.  Peering,  Margaret  Smith  and  the 
Maud  S.,  also  the  G’ter  fishermen  Monarch,  Arthur  James,  Mattie  T. 
-Dye) ,  James  Mather,  Marshall  L.  Adams ;  and  his  last  vessel  was  the  Mary  F. 
Cint/s.  John  followed  Eben  Lewis  in  the  Natalie  B.  Nickerson,  cut  down 
and  sunk  off  South  Shoal  lightship  by  a  steamship.  Seavey  himself,  it  is 
said,  was  saved  by  a  large  dog.  For  a  half-century  he  was  a  successful  fisher¬ 
man,  most  of  the  time  as  master.  One  year  he  went  mate  of  Wanamaker’s 
steam  yacht  Waturus.  In  person  the  Captain  was  a  tall  slender  man  with 
a  prominent  nose. 

Sherlock,  Joseph  G.  In  1873  he  took  command  of  the  new  Mary  E.  Doug¬ 
lass,  and  evidently  continued  in  her,  for  during  the  summer  of  1875,  while 
the  schooner  was  at  Para,  four  of  the  crew  and  Captain  Sherlock  died  of 
fever.  After  drifting  ashore  in  the  fall  of  1887,  an  abandoned  derelict,  the 
Douglass  left  her  bones  on  low-lying  Abaco,  W.  I. 

Sherman.  Joseph  (b.1780)  and  George  had  nephews  named  Joseph  and 
Stinson  Sherman;  it  was  probably  the  elder  Joseph  who  had  the  Wise.  sell. 
Angler,  and  nephew  Joseph  the  pinky  Abigail  (B’bay).  In  the  1830’s  Stin¬ 
son  (b.1810)  was  skipper  of  pinky  Six  Brothers  and  the  Challenge  of 
W’port.  In  1829  George  commanded  sell.  Eagle  of  Wise.,  was  the  first 
mastei  of  topsail  sell.  Eama,  had  fishing  cralt  April  Flower ,  Banner  and 
was  sole  owner  of  the  new  Elizabeth  (B’bay).  Elis  eldest  son,  Bradford  B. 
(b.1840),  called  ‘a  smart  relieving  Captain,’  was  mate  of  fruiters,  com¬ 
manded  the  Stephen  G.  Pinkham  and  probably  the  Victor  Puig. 

Smith,  Seba  (1767-1831)  operated  pinky  Rising  States  and  others  in  bank 
fishing,  from  a  stand  at  the  west  harbor  of  B’bay.  Of  his  sons,  Marshal 
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(1798-1867)  owned  shipping  property,  was  active  in  civic  affairs  and  a 
useful  citizen;  Suel,  sailor  on  ship  Tamerlane  of  Wise.,  died  at  sea  in  his 
twenties  (July  1827);  Stevens  (1810-1864)  followed  fishing  and  for  a  time 
was  light  keeper  at  Hendrick’s  Head.  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith,  quoted  in 
the  article  on  sea  serpents,  was  the  wife  of  Seba  Smith  jr.  (1792-1868) 
He  was  editor  of  the  Portland  Daily  Courier  and  contributed  humorous 
etters  on  politics  signed  Major  Jack  Downing,  which  became  very  popu¬ 
lar  and  were  widely  imitated.  His  wife  also  was  inclined  to  literature,  and 
she  passed  much  of  her  time  at  Boothbay.  Silas  Smith  (1825-1883),  son  of 
Marshal,  followed  the  sea  in  youthful  days,  wrote  an  excellent  account  of 
his  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  in  brig  G.  W.  Kendall  ( q.v ),  and,  like  his 
father  before  him,  was  a  good  citizen  and  Freemason. 

Southard,  John.  In  the  Penobscot  expedition  John  Serote  served  from 
B  bay.  It  is  said  he  changed  his  name  to  Southward,  or  Southard.  Both  ap¬ 
pear  in  old  records.  Anyway,  after  the  war  John  lived  at  Back  River  and 
was  half-owner  and  master  of  an  early  built  schooner  named  Sally,  and 
later  had  sip.  Franklin,  built  at  Dover;  whence  historian  Greene  inti¬ 
mates  he  came  from.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Greene  lists  his  youngest  child  as 
Jefferson,  probably  Thomas  Jefferson  (since  he  was  born  during  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  President  of  that  name),  and  the  subject  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  sketch: 

Thomas  J.  (1808-1896).  He  was  a  native  of  B’bay,  but  in  1829  the 
family  moved  to  Richmond.  There,  despite  lowly  parentage  and  lack  of 
early  education,  by  rugged  individualism  he  achieved  success  as  one  of  the 
foremost  shipbuilders  of  Maine.  As  a  mere  boy  Thomas  shipped  as  cook 
on  a  vessel,  next  before  the  mast  on  a  coaster,  and  early  manifested  ambi¬ 
tion  and  determination.  In  time  this  brought  its  reward  in  esteem  and 
wealth.  At  Richmond  he  learned  blacksmithing  and  ship-joinery,  and  be¬ 
fore  thirty  obtained  a  foothold  in  shipbuilding  by  making  iron  work  for 
vessels. 

Thomas  studied  drafting  and  established  a  shipyard  of  his  own,  in 
which  undertaking  he  was  signally  successful.  His  first  vessel  was  a  coaster 
named  Texas,  in  1845  brig  Orion  was  launched  and  yearly  the  yard  turned 
out  well-built  ships.  The  stranding  in  1859  of  the  new  Nellie  Southard  on 
Grand  Manan  caused  the  builder  a  heavy  financial  loss.  He  owned  three- 
fourths  of  the  ship,  and  little  was  realized  from  the  wreck.  In  later  con- 
stiuction  the  shipbuilder  had  the  assistance  of  a  son,  member  of  the  firm; 
a  few  of  their  vessels  appear  in  the  Appendix.  When  the  ships  sailed  the 
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seven  seas  they  carried  at  the  masthead  the  Southard  house  flag  with  the 
design  of  an  anvil,  emblematical  of  early  labor  and  start  in  shipbuilding. 
*  Thomas  J.  Southard  s  funeral  was  an  occasion  for  Richmond  to  honor  a 
self-made  man,  a  good  citizen  and  a  Freemason. 

Sproul,  Robert  (1808-1887).  A  Bristol  mariner,  he  married  Mary  Leish- 
man  and  lived  at  her  old  B’bay  homestead,  about  a  mile  from  town,  near  a 
meadow  which  had  a  notably  fine  spring.  In  summer  time  of  1849  there  was 
a  drought,  and  the  spring  furnished  the  only  available  supply  of  water 
needed  for  steaming  ship  timber.  Robert  commanded  topsail  sch.  Andrew 
Adams  and  brig  Espoleta,  both  built  for  his  command.  His  brother  James 
was  first  officer  and  succeeded  Robert  in  the  A.  Adams,  and  on  his  first 
trip  as  master  lost  the  vessel  on  the  island  of  Abaco. 

Spurling,  Benjamin  (b.1849).  Early  in  life  he  commanded  the  Maggie 
Willard,  later  the  Fannie  Spurling,  Mattie  P.  Dyer,  Portland  fishing  ves¬ 
sels;  also  the  Silvester  Beals  and  the  Lizzie  Maud  (B’bay).  Although  not  a 

native  of  B’bay  he  settled  at  the  harbor  there  and  was  interested  in  ship¬ 
ping. 

Stuart,  Harry  B.  (1864-1924).  He  was  a  native  of  Barter’s  Island  and 
there,  in  1890,  married  Ardelle,  daughter  of  Capt.  Albert  Kimball.  Com¬ 
mands.  Rival,  three-master  Addie  P.  AIcFadden  and  four-master  Robert 
P.  Murphy,  the  last  two  Bath-built.  Captain  Stuart  moved  to  Tacoma  to 
superintend  a  fishing  company  until  1917,  then  removed  to  Seattle.  There 
he  helped  establish  the  Sebastian,  Stuart  Fish  Company. 

Swett.  A  he  brothers  Harvey  and  Hiram  had  a  fishing  stand  on  an  island 
in  the  Sheepscot  which  bore  the  family  name,  later  named  Isle  of  Springs. 
They  operated  Banner,  Enterprise,  Van  Buren,  Champion,  and  Meridian. 
Two  sons  of  Harvey  were  likewise  active:  Byron  W.  sailed  for  Freeman 
Orne  in  Bay  Chaleur  fishing  with  the  Jennie  Armstrong  and  Josephine 
Swanton,  owned  and  ran  the  Alaska  in  coasting.  Sumner  P.  (1852;  living 
*93^)  was  an  expert  hand-line  fisherman  and  master  of  bankers.  With 
twenty  hands  in  the  Gertie  Lewis,  he  barely  weathered  the  severe  gale  on 
the  Nova  Scotia  coast  in  1873,  and  took  off  the  crew  of  a  dismasted  brig. 
Cleveland,  son  of  Byron,  captained  the  seagoing  tug  Pejepscot.  He  d.  1937. 

Tatner— Thurston.  Arthur  W.  Tatner  commanded  a  schooner  which  ar¬ 
rived  in  Boston  in  1887  with  cigars  and  Jamaica  rum.  In  collusion  with 
Capt.  Albert  Thurston  of  the  Mary  J.  Elliot,  it  was  arranged  to  smuggle 
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a  pai  t  of  the  cargo  to  Boothbay.  During  the  night  the  goods  were  trans- 
feried  to  the  Elliot,  to  sail  at  daybreak.  A  vigilant  inspector  of  customs 
thwarted  the  plot,  seized  the  vessels  and  fined  the  masters. 

Tevenen -Thorpe.  John  Tevenen  (a.  1844-1897)  was  master  of  the  Cyrena 
Ann,  H.  S.  Rowe,  and  E.  K.  Dresser.  Willard  and  Lewis  Thorpe  owned 
the  Princeton,  lost  with  all  hands  in  1851.  In  the  1860’s  William  J.  Thorpe 
managed  the  fishing  vessels  Gazelle  and  Northern  Light,  and  Eliphalet  and 
Franklin  Thorpe  operated  Tookolita. 

Tibbetts,  Gardner  G.  (1833-1888).  A  grandson  of  John  Tibbetts,  in  his 
twenties  he  commanded  sch.  Ocean  Ranger  and  brig  Tangent,  later  the 
Benjamin  Reed,  Cyrus  Eossett  and  brig  Hiram  Abif.  At  times  the  Captain 
was  away  for  long  periods -a  year  and  a  half  in  the  ’eighties.  Thereafter 
he  sometimes  sailed  as  first  officer  for  other  masters,  and  while  with  Capt. 
Samuel  McKown  of  the  G.  W.  Jewett,  Gardner  was  drowned  from  the 
ship’s  boat  at  Cambridge,  Maryland. 

I  ibbetts,  James  (1768-1858).  In  1801  he  commanded  the  bri g  Belisarius. 
His  son  James  L.  followed  his  father’s  career  and  both  were  members  of 
Lincoln  Lodge  of  Freemasons.  James  L.  had  sons  Albert  S.,  Sumner  R., 
and  Lincoln  W.  Tibbetts,  born  1830—1834  inclusive,  who  were  shipmasters. 

Albert  was  the  first  master  of  brig  Onward,  bark  Emma  Cushing,  and 
sailed  R.  Lewis  and  Company’s  bark  Archer  (E.  Deering  1868,  by  S.  Sar¬ 
gent).  In  1854  Sumner  was  master  of  brig  Mazatlan,  and  ‘a  superior  bark 
owned  by  Capt.  Sumner  Tibbetts  of  Boothbay  and  James  E.  Ward  and 
others  was  launched  at  Wise,  and  named  James  E.  Ward.  His  first  trip  in 
the  bark  was  to  Matanzas  in  December  1858.  Another  command  was  the 
full-rigged  brig  John  C.  Noyes.  In  person  Sumner  was  a  bit  thickset,  affable 
with  a  pleasing  personality.  Lincoln  was  master  of  brig  Tornado.  On  one 
occasion,  about  1881,  his  vessel  went  ashore,  but,  sick  at  the  time,  he 
managed  to  put  in  at  Key  West  leaking.  His  last  command  was  the  White 
Fleet  bark  Ella. 

I  ibbetts,  John  (1 775 — 1 848).  In  1814  he  followed  the  sea  from  Linekin’s 
Neck  in  his  new  sloop  Mary.  Of  his  sons,  Artemas  was  a  fishing  master  of 
pink  Dromo,  the  Elliot  Woodbury  and  the  Aborning  Star;  Ichabod  had 
pinky  Betsey  and  Sally;  in  1844  the  brothers  were  lost  at  sea.  Rufus  (1817- 
1894)  commanded  the  Charlie  and  Willie  and  brig  Eugene  A.  Reed;  and 
Hiram  (1822-1899),  early  in  1864,  contracted  with  Charles  Murray  to  con¬ 
struct  a  large  fishing  schooner  at  Calais.  He  left  the  partly  finished  hull  on 
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the  stocks,  thereby  causing  Hiram  a  financial  loss.  Later  completed  by 
others,  she  was  nearly  lost  in  Casco  Bay;  later  still,  named  Mercy  A.  Howe, 
she  hailed  from  S’port.  Hiram  had  a  son,  Mark  (b.1843),  who  sailed  for 
John  McClintock  as  master  of  the  Only  Son ;  another  son,  Eliphalet  (1847 
— 1 935)»  early  life  fished  on  the  Grand  Banks  and  later  was  an  expert 
boatbuilder.  He  married  a  daughter  of  shipbuilder  Andrew  Adams,  and 
their  daughter,  Grace,  was  the  wife  of  Captain  George  Carlisle. 

Samuel  Berry  Tibbetts  in  1804  commanded  sip.  Patty  (Bris.);  June  1 
1821,  the  Bath  Gazette  noted,  ‘On  Sunday  last  Captain  [Nathaniel,  b.  1775] 
Tibbetts  and  his  two  sons,  of  Boothbay  were  drowned  by  the  bilging  of 
a  boat  on  a  rock  at  Line’s  Island,  near  this  place.’;  in  1822  Giles  Tibbetts 
jr.  was  master  of  a  W.  I.  trader,  sch.  Walter,  and  lived  in  the  northern 
part  of  town  in  1856,  aged  about  seventy;  in  1829  Warren  Tibbetts  was 
skipper  of  a  pink  of  seventy  tons,  the  Jefferson  (Ipswich);  in  1847  Henry 
Tibbetts  had  the  Grampus  (Bris.);  in  1855  Samuel  G.  Tibbetts  kept  Mon- 
hegan  light;  and  the  next  year  a  Samuel  Tibbetts  was  lost  with  Captain 
Groves  of  Wise.  (q.v.).  In  1878  1).  C.  Tibbetts  was  drowned  with  Capt. 
Charles  W.  Reed;  Hartley  Tibbetts  was  master  of  the  General  Grant, 
Fannie  Hodgkins  and  coaster  Elope  Haines',  and  in  recent  years  Rodney 
Tibbetts  commanded  the  Mallory  liner  Durando. 

Toothacher,  Jacob.  Born  about  1810,  he  commanded  topsail  schooners 
Edward,  of  Wise.,  the  Julia  and  Martha  and  brig  Sarah  Elizabeth.  In  the 
fall  of  1851  Jacob  was  shipwrecked  on  Gardiner’s  Island,  reputed  haunt 
of  pirates;  the  Edward ,  a  reported  loss,  was  floated  off.  All  were  saved.  The 
Captain  died  sometime  after  1885. 

Wheeler,  Joseph.  Elsewhere  mentioned,  in  1778  he  was  skipper  of  a  small 
schooner  named  Sea  Flower.  Related  to  him  were  two  brothers,  John  and 
Sewall  Wheeler  of  Pleasant  Cove.  John  (b.1798)  was  master  of  pinky 
Hyder  Ali  and  the  Ruby  (Edge.);  Sewall  (1811-1836)  also  had  the  Hyder 
Ali  and  was  lost  at  sea.  Their  nephew,  Albert  M.  Wheeler,  was  master  of 
the  Australia,  Pemaquid  and  the  Mariel  (Franklin  1851). 

Wylie,  David  and  Parker.  Early  in  life  these  brothers  were  lost  at  sea. 
Two  decades  after  the  death  of  David,  Parker,  skipper  of  an  old  vessel 
none  too  seaworthy,  the  Forest,  with  seven  hands  sailed  from  B’bay  in  the 
spring  of  1851  on  a  fishing  trip  to  the  eastward.  Without  tidings,  it  was 
thought  she  foundered  in  a  gale  which  occurred  two  days  after  sailing. 
Also  on  a  fishing  trip  with  Captain  Berry  of  the  James  Pool,  another 
David  Wylie  (1842-1861)  was  lost  from  a  dory  near  Cape  North. 
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Wylie,  E.  Neal  (1832-1889).  He  was  skipper  of  the  Orne  brothers’  Diana, 
also  of  Northern  Light  and  others.  Elis  son,  Merritt  (1877-1933),  followed 
the  sea  in  local  vessels,  was  quartermaster  of  steamer  Islander,  Captain 
Dunton,  and  served  on  steamships.  After  the  late  war  he  was  with  the  Bull 
Line,  commanded  steamship  Lake  Akra,  and  for  four  years  preceding. 
Ins  sudden  death  at  home,  served  as  chief  officer  of  steamship  Merrimac. 

Wylie,  John  (1827-1868).  He  followed  the  sea  with  his  brother  Samuel, 
succeeded  his  brother  Sewall  in  the  command  of  brigs  Australia  and 
Waltham,  and  was  master  of  brig  Montgomery  and  the  large  fore-and-aft 
Fiank  1  aimer,  on  which  he  lost  his  lile.  Off  Nantucket  the  mainmast  car¬ 
ried  away  in  a  March  gale;  falling  gear  and  a  block  struck  John  on  the 
head,  killing  him  instantly.  Mate  Benjamin  Reed  took  the  schooner  to 
Savannah,  repaired  and  brought  her  home.  With  them  were  J.  H.  Pink- 

ham  and  Fied  Giles.  Captain  Wylie  is  described  as  of  active  temperament 
and  sociable. 

Wylie,  Samuel  T.  (1813-1894).  A  sturdy  mariner,  he  was  mate  of  topsail 
sell.  Westport  and  commanded  square-riggers,  also  the  fishing  vessels  Su- 
peiior,  Maiy  A.,  Northern  Light  and  the  Frank  Barker.  In  early  man¬ 
hood  his  son,  Dennis  S.  (1845  —  1916),  sailed  for  John  McClintock  in  the 
Montebello)  in  the  Ripley  Ropes  for  S.  G.  Hodgdon;  and  later  com¬ 
manded  fruiting  schooners,  one  the  Eunice  McKown  and  briefly,  the  Julia 
Baker. 

Wylie,  Sewall  S.  (1823-1879).  A  commander  early  in  life,  he  had  brigs 
Australia,  Rainbow,  Tangent,  Waltham,  bark  Windward,  and  owned  a 
master’s  interest  in  brig  Vincennes.  The  following  was  related  admiringly 
by  a  contemporary:  Captain  Wylie  sailed  into  the  harbor,  came  up  into 
the  wind,  backed  his  yards  and  dropped  the  Tangent  into  her  berth  along¬ 
side  the  old  Marson  wharf.’  During  dull  times  in  shipping  caused  by  the 
Civil  War,  Sewall  became  interested  in  bank  fishing,  occupied  an  unused 
stand  near  his  home  and  operated  the  Alva,  Only  Son,  Ocean  Herald,  P. 
G.  Maddocks,  Geo.  Washington  and  the  Frank  Barker.  He  himself  cap¬ 
tained  the  last  named  and  the  Only  Son,  and  ended  his  career  as  a  mariner 
in  the  Mary  J.  Elliot.  In  person  the  Captain  was  tall  and  of  full  figure;  was 
piominent  in  local  affairs  and  a  member  of  Lincoln  Lodge  of  Freemasons. 

Of  others,  John  Wylie  (1740-1826)  was  a  mariner;  in  the  Penobscot  ex¬ 
pedition  of  1779  the  transport  sell.  Rachel  sailed  from  B’bay  under  a  John 
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Wylie,  residence  not  known;  in  early  manhood  Thomas  B.  Wylie  (1825- 

1876)  was  an  E.  B  bay  seafarer;  and  in  1875  a  Wylie  commanded  the  Old 
Chad. 


Ill 

SOUTHPORT 

Souihport  piimarily  was  a  fishing  community;  it  furnished  few  deep- 
sea  shipmasteis,  although  its  sailors  alternated  in  spring  and  fall  trips  to 
the  Banks  with  winter  southern  voyages  in  the  old  topsail  schooners  and 
brigs.  There  were  about  ninety  families  on  the  island  in  1857,  and  its 
maximum  population  of  700  a  few  years  later  was  maintained  during  high 
tide  of  the  fisheries.  Inhabitants  numbered  684  in  1870;  a  decade  later 
there  were  149  families  in  140  houses,  a  total  of  679  people.  With  the  de¬ 
cline  of  the  fishing  industry  the  population  diminished  steadily.  In  the 
year  1880  there  were  sixty  to  seventy  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  some 
hailing  from  Portland,  but  owned  mostly  in  town. 

Several  incidents  connected  with  the  island  are  related  herewith;  others 
may  be  found  in  brief  sketches  of  its  skippers.  An  Act  of  Congress  in  March 
of  1829  appropriated  5000  dollars  to  establish  and  construct  a  lighthouse 
on  Hendrick’s  Head,  named  after  a  local  resident.  A  new  reflecting  and  re¬ 
volving  apparatus  was  installed  in  1855,  used  until  1875  when  the  old 
dwelling  with  its  light  tower  on  the  roof  was  demolished  and  the  station  re¬ 
built.  A  bell  of  1200  pounds  was  added  in  1891,  but  the  fog  signal  and 
light  were  discontinued  in  1933.  As  far  as  known  the  keepers  were  Capt. 
John  Upham,  who  died  in  office  in  December  1837,  aged  fifty-eight; 
Thomas  Pierce  in  1843;  William  Orne,  Ephraim  Pinkham,  Simon  Crom¬ 
well  in  1855,  and  Stevens  Smith.  From  about  1866  to  1895  the  light  was  kept 
by  Jeruel  Marr,  then  by  his  son  Walcott  H.  until  his  death  in  1930,  followed 
by  C.  L.  Knight,  the  last  keeper. 

Several  shipwrecks  have  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Hendrick’s  Head 
and  Cape  Newagen.  On  a  mackerel  cruise  in  1830  the  Galen ,  while  run¬ 
ning  for  shelter  in  the  gloom  of  an  October  storm,  mistook  the  newly 
erected  lighthouse  for  the  Boothbay  light  and  struck  on  a  reef  at  Cape 
Newagen.  In  surf  and  pounding  seas  seven  of  crew  of  nine  were  drowned 
that  night;  at  daylight  two  survivors  were  rescued.  In  1844  sch.  British 
Token  ran  on  the  rocks  south  of  the  light,  but  was  salvaged  by  a  revenue 
cutter.  Just  before  Christmas  in  1850  British  sch.  Gypsey ,  from  Saint 
Andrew  with  balsamic  knees  for  shipbuilding,  went  ashore  at  night  on  the 
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south  pai  t  of  the  island.  She  was  sold  at  auction,  floated  off  and  towed  to 
Bath  shipyards.  On  a  wintry  day  in  1857  sch.  John  Colby  (Camden  1842) 
stranded  near  the  lighthouse;  the  wreck  was  towed  to  Saint  George.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  stoim  and  thick  weather  in  the  fall  of  1870  the  master  of  the  Rock¬ 
land  sch.  Leadei ,  mistaking  the  Southport  light  for  Burnt  Island  Light,  ran 
in,  struck  on  Green  Island  and  sank. 

In  1863  the  well-known  raid  of  Lieutenant  Read  of  the  Confederate 
navy  caused  some  local  excitement.  Coming  North  in  the  Clarence,  he 
captured  the  Tacony  which  suited  him  better,  so  he  burned  the  former. 
A  number  of  prizes  were  taken,  the  last  being  the  smart  fishing  craft  Archer 
of  Southport.  Fiom  fishermen  he  learned  the  raid  was  known  ashore  and 
that  the  revenue  cutter  Caleb  Cushing  was  in  Portland.  Read  realized  his 
peril*  and  to  mystify  his  enemies  transferred  a  brass  howitzer  and  his  crew 
of  twenty  to  the  Archer  and  fired  the  Tacony.  On  resuming  the  cruise  in 
June,  the  fisheinran  Cottage  was  destroyed  and  a  plan  formulated  to  run 
in  and  cut  out  the  Cushing.  It  was  an  audacious  undertaking,  but  offered 
a  chance  of  success  in  the  innocent  appearing  fishing  vessel.  Steering  past 
Seguin  theiefoie,  he  entered  Casco  Bay  with  not  many  on  deck  and  an- 
choied  without  aiousing  suspicion.  After  midnight  his  men  manned  a 
boat,  approached  the  cutter  with  muffled  oars,  boarded  her,  seized  the 
anchor  watch,  quickly  ironed  sleepy  officers  and  confined  the  crew  below. 
Anchors  weie  hove  up  and  sail  made  on  both  vessels,  but  the  wind  was  so 
light  that  next  foienoon  they  were  five  leagues  out  only  and  becalmed. 
Meantime  a  furor  arose  in  town  over  the  disappearance  of  the  cutter,  and 
two  steamers  started  in  pursuit,  but  kept  their  distance  from  the  armed 
vessels.  To  his  chagrin  Read  found  one  round  only  of  shot  on  the  cutter, 
but  plenty  of  powder.  Filling  the  boats  with  crew  and  prisoners,  he  fired 
the  gun,  laid  a  powder  train  to  the  magazine  and  abandoned  the  cutter. 
Flic  explosion  destioyed  the  vessel,  but  the  boats'  crews  were  captured, 
imprisoned  as  pirates,  and  later  exchanged  as  prisoners-of-war. 

Afterward  Read  was  well  known  to  Maine  shipmasters  as  a  pilot  of 
Southwest  Pass,  an  entrance  to  the  Mississippi.  The  Archer  was  restored  to 
her  owner,  and  in  the  fall  of  1868  was  run  down  by  a  Gloucester  vessel  and 
sank  immediately,  the  crew  barely  having  time  to  escape. 

In  1865  Mary  Casey,  one  hundred  years  old,  died.  Many,  many  years  be¬ 
fore  when  younger,  sprightlier  and  better  known  as  ‘Molly’  Casey,  she  and 
her  husband  lived  on  a  picturesque  rocky  bluff  jutting  into  the  Sheepscot 
called  Molly  s  Plead.  There  a  goodly  supply  of  West  Indian  rum  was  avail¬ 
able  for  a  few  pennies  a  glass.  One  day  a  thirsty  sailorman  appeared,  a 
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drunken  frolic  ensued  ending  in  a  fracas.  The  cause  lies  buried  in  the 
dim  past;  the  story  runs  that  he  either  insulted  Molly  or  quarreled  with 
the  husband  and  got  the  upper  hand.  Mindful  of  marriage  vows,  she  came 
to  his  assistance  and  crashed  a  heavy  bottle  on  the  sailor’s  head.  The  blow 
or  blows  proved  fatal;  the  couple,  appalled,  consulted  as  to  what  should 
be  done,  d  he  body  was  concealed,  and  that  night  or  soon  after  under  cover 
of  darkness  it  was  placed  in  a  boat,  rowed  across  the  river  and  deposited  in 
a  thicket  on  the  Georgetown  shore.  There  the  corpse  remained  under 
winter  snows  until  spring,  when  it  was  discovered  — a  nine  days’  wonder. 
The  mystery  was  never  solved  until  on  her  deathbed  Molly  confessed  the 
unintentional  homicide. 

There  is  little  evidence  that  shipbuilding  ever  flourished  on  Southport. 
Inasmuch  as  Jonathan  Pierce  was  sole  owner  of  several  fishing  pinks  which 
bore  the  names  of  his  children,  it  is  thought  he  constructed  them. 
As  the  island  was  then  part  of  Boothbay,  they  were  credited  to  that  town. 
Doubtless  still  earlier  others  were  built  of  which  no  known  record  exists. 
Sporadic  attempts  were  made  in  the  1840’s,  when  the  Ann  Alaria  and  the 
P.  G.  Aladdocks  were  launched,  and  again  in  1867  in  the  building  of  the 
Alaska  at  Maddocks  s  Cove.  Here  a  sail  loft  and  establishment  for  fitting 
out  bankers  were  maintained.  With  exception  of  two  sloops  under  ten  tons 
(the  Ellen  Hale  in  1865)  these  are  the  only  vessels  known  to  have  been  con¬ 
structed  on  the  island. 

The  notes  on  skippers  and  sailors  begin  and  end  with  the  inevitable  loss 
of  many  who  followed  the  sea. 

Alley.  On  Cape  Newagen  an  old  gravestone  records  that  Reuben  P.,  son 
of  John  and  Mary  Alley,  was  lost  at  sea  November  8  1842  in  his  teens.  His 
brother  Samuel  became  a  prominent  fishing  skipper  at  Boothbay.  Alley  de¬ 
scendants  still  live  on  the  island. 

Brewer.  This  is  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  old  Boothbay,  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  year  1752  James  Brewer  was  one  of  the  signers  of  a  peti¬ 
tion,  in  connection  with  the  Ivennebeck  Purchase,  from  that  settlement. 
His  great-grandson  Isaac  (1820-1897)  married  Martha  A.  Cameron  and 
lived  near  her  family  on  Ebenecook  Harbor.  He  sailed  in  deep-water 
ships,  and  captained  fishing  craft  Tivo  Brothers  and  the  new  Martha  A. 
Brewer.  Their  son  Elmer,  said  to  have  died  in  San  Francisco,  was  a  good 
navigator  and  first  officer  on  large  sailing  ships. 

William  F.  (1834-1910).  He  was  skipper  of  the  Castle  Rock  and  the 
Lydia  and  Harriet.  His  son  Nahum  began  steamboating  on  the  Bath-B’bay 
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route  about  the  time  the  old  company  merged  with  Eastern  Steamship 
Lines.  After  serving  as  senior  commander  on  the  local  run,  he  captained 
the  Boston  and  Maine  steamers  Calvin  Austin,  City  of  Bangor  and  the  City 
of  Rockland.  In  thick  fog  on  the  Kennebec  Nahum  lost  the  last-named 
steamer  neai  Bay  Point;  none  were  drowned,  and  under  the  circumstances 
the  boat  was  well  handled.  After  the  passenger  boats  were  discontinued, 
he  commanded  the  company’s  freight  steamer  Falmouth  and  others.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  reliable  service  of  thirty  years  for  the  same  line  Captain  Brewer  en¬ 
joyed  a  wide  acquaintance  with  patrons. 

Jesse  W.,  son  of  William,  was  skipper  of  the  Humboldt  at  seventeen.  A 
skilful  fisherman  well  versed  in  seamanship,  he  commanded  the  fore-and- 
aft  Phineas  H.  Gay  and  later,  1904 — 1 9 1 the  three-masted  schooners  D. 
Gifford,  William  D.  Alarvcl,  Fllcn  A 1.  Goldcr ,  Emily  F.  Northern  and  the 
Aland  H.  Dudley.  During  a  March  nor’easter  in  1906,  the  D.  Gifford  (N. 
J.  1862),  under  Arthur  Greenleaf  of  Sport,  was  lost  on  the  Reef  of  Nor¬ 
man’s  Woe,  G’ter. 

Manley  S.  and  Arthur  Brewer  were  brothers  and  fishing  skippers.  Manley 
had  the  Queen  of  the  Fleet  and  the  Josephine  Swanton.  He  died  at  Bris. 
in  1924,  aged  eighty-four.  Arthur  had  the  local  Gertie  Fewis,  Argonaut  of 
G’ter  and  the  Faura  Bell  of  Portland. 

Brown,  William.  In  1857  he  lived  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  island;  but 
two  years  later,  mate  of  the  E.  S.  Pendleton,  Capt.  R.  Maddocks  (q.v,), 
William  was  lost  at  sea. 

Cameron.  Daniel  (17^,5°  1B1 9)  was  skipper  of  pinky  Jefferson,  operated 
from  his  fishing  stand  called  Cameron’s,  eastern  side  of  Ebenecook  Harbor. 
He  had  sons  John,  William,  Daniel  and  perhaps  Rufus  Cameron,  master 
of  the  Jasper.  John  (1788-1857)  owned  in  and  captained  pinks  John  II, 
the  new  Echo  and  a  fishing  vessel  lost  by  a  son,  Daniel.  In  1828  William 
sailed  for  Jacob  Auld  in  the  Independence. 

Daniel  (1798-1867)  built  a  wharf  and  stand  on  the  western  side  of  Joppa 
(now  Pierce’s)  Cove.  A  vessel  he  named  after  his  wife  was  lost  in  1868  at 
the  bend’  on  the  north  side  of  Sable  Island.  Skipper  McDonald  was  in 
charge,  and  among  the  crew  were  James  Coolin,  Everett  Pinkham,  James 
Orne  and  Bill  Hart,  afterward  skipper  of  Island  Queen.  It  was  a  calm 
night  — no  wind  — when  the  vessel  stranded.  All  landed  on  the  island  in 
dories.  Next  morning  the  Sarah  H.  Cameron  lay  on  the  beach,  carried  in 
by  breakers.  The  Alercy  A.  Hoioe  took  off  the  crew  and  unspoiled  fish. 

Of  Daniel’s  sons,  Henry  captained  Castle  Rock  and  the  Waterfall, 
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Chailes  also  had  Waterfall  and  John  Cameron  was  skipper  of  the  Alary 
Snow.  Niles  and  Ralph  were  sons  of  Henry.  Niles,  master  of  Twilight  and 
J:he  H.  S.  Rowe,  was  venturesome  in  carrying  sail.  Later  he  was  a  deputy 
sheriff  in  Arizona.  Ralph  Cameron  represented  Arizona  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

Daniel  (1818-1898),  son  of  John,  owned  and  operated  Waterfall.  New 
in  1866,  she  bore  the  flag  that  season  as  ‘high  line’  of  the  fishing  fleet  with 
a  fare  of  810  barrels  mackerel,  caught  June  tenth  to  October  tenth.  She 
and  the  Telegraph  sailed  from  Cameron’s. 

Robert  (b.1817),  son  of  Win.  Cameron,  passed  his  youthful  days  in 
G  tei  fishei  men.  Later  he  had  a  wharf  at  the  western  entrance  of  Pierce’s 
Cove  for  use  of  the  El  Dorado  and  others. 

Cary  —  Chaples.  In  boyhood  Samuel  J.  Cary  came  to  S’port  with  Capt. 
Samuel  Pierce,  from  the  Magdalen  Islands.  Called  ‘Josh,’  the  boy  re¬ 
mained,  and  during  the  Civil  War  served  on  the  screw  sloop  of  war  San 
Jacinto.  Later  he  commanded  fisherman  Humboldt.  Joshua  Chaples, 
twenty-one  in  1847,  was  a  short  dark-complexioned  sailor  with  Capt. 
Samuel  Biyant,  bark  Mariel.  Joshua  lived  at  B’bay,  but  was  doubtless  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Chapleses  of  Cape  Newagen. 

Clark,  James  (a.  1847— 1934).  He  came  to  S’port  from  Bristol;  was  cook  of 
the  Willie  G.  and  other  fishing  vessels.  In  coasting  he  commanded  fore-and- 
afters  and  three-master  Rocky  E.  Yates.  He  died  at  Sailors’  Snug  Harbor 
and  was  buried  at  S’port. 

Coolen,  James  (a.  1839-1904).  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer  in  ’61, 
fought  in  several  important  battles,  served  through  the  war  and  was  dis- 
chaiged  with  honor.  Later  James  proved  a  good  cod  fisherman  on  the 
banks,  and  commanded  the  Annie  Sargent,  Emily  Swift,  Geo.  W.  Pierce, 
flattie  Maud  of  Portland,  Herbert  N.  Rogers  and  the  Gatherer  of  G’ter. 
His  brother  Charles  was  cook  on  various  vessels;  James’s  son,  Benjamin  L., 
runs  the  popular  passenger  boat  Linekin. 

Decker,  C.  Cushman.  In  his  teens  he  engaged  in  bank  fishing.  In  1883, 
on  a  trip  in  the  Lady  Elgin,  he  was  unable  to  eat  for  six  days,  nevertheless 
stood  watch,  went  aloft,  hauled  the  seine  and  did  his  share  of  work.  Called 
Cush,  he  captained  Sir  Knight  when  twenty-two,  and  out  of  G’ter  fished 
for  halibut  as  far  north  as  Iceland.  After  employment  in  lighthouse  serv¬ 
ice  Cush  was  connected  with  the  Eastern  Steamship  Company  for  fifteen 
years,  was  second  mate  on  the  Lincoln,  Captain  Marr,  first  officer  and  for 
six  years  master  of  New  York-Boston  steamers. 
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Duiing  the  late  war  Captain  Decker,  with  rank  of  Lieut.  Commander, 
tiained  young  men  for  merchant  and  transport  service.  Afterward  he  was 
employed  by  the  U.  $.  Shipping  Board  for  over  two  years,  one  year  as  port 
captain  of  New  York.  In  1921-1922  Decker  took  the  first  cargo  of  Hoover  re¬ 
lief  piovisions  to  Russia;  and  made  the  port  of  Odessa  on  voyages  for  the 
American  Food  Administration.  In  1924  he  entered  and  continued  for 
nine  years  with  the  American  Export  Line,  master  of  steamship  Exporter 
and  others  in  New  York,  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  trade.  With  fifty 
years  of  sea  life  and  sixty-two  trans-Atlantic  voyages  to  his  credit,  the 
Captain  retired  in  1932.  He  was  born  at  S’port  the  day  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  assassinated,  son  of  Wm.  A.  Decker.  The  Captain  now  (1937)  lives  in 
Massachusetts,  member  of  the  Boston  Marine  Society. 

Decker,  Ebenezer,  Thomas  and  William.  They  were  sons  of  Thomas 
Decker,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution  ( q.v .).  The  hrst  two  were  born  following 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  died  before  fifty.  The  boys  followed  the  sea  from 
a  cove  of  Cape  Newagen  Island,  so  called  at  that  time;  Ebenezer  with  the 
pinks  Superb  and  Trial  (B’bay),  which  he  owned  and  captained;  Thomas 
owned  pinky  Two  Rogues,  captained  in  1831  by  Thomas  Decker  3d  (per¬ 
haps  the  owner),  also  part  owner  and  skipper  of  pinky  Favorite.  William 
(1796-182  i)  had  the  Superb  when,  in  the  spring  of  1817,  for  infraction  of  a 
maritime  law,  she  was  seized  by  the  British  and  sent  into  Halifax. 

Decker,  Ebenezer  F.  and  William  A.  Sons  of  Ebenezer,  they  continued 
his  business  at  Decker’s  Cove;  their  vessels  appear  in  the  S’port  Fishing 
Fleet  list.  Ebenezer  (1819—1884)  had  Oasis',  William  captained  Silver 
Moon,  Lizzie  Poor  and  was  the  first  master  of  the  Willie  G. 

Decker,  Robert  G.  (1819-1892).  Son  of  Thomas  jr.,  Robert  was  skipper 
of  the  fishing  craft  Ann  Maria,  Fair  play  and  the  Mary  Jane. 

Dyer.  Albert  S.  and  Alphonso  were  brothers.  The  former  entered  the  navy 
in  1863  and  later,  on  a  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean,  he  died  on  a  frigate. 
Over  a  long  period  Alphonso  was  a  fishing  master  with  the  Ethel  and 
Addie,  Nellie  May  and  others.  J.  Dyer  was  master-builder  of  the  Alaska. 

Gray.  The  homestead  of  Henry  Gray  ( 1 794 — 1  <879)  lies  on  the  eastern  side 
of  S’port;  he  had  a  number  of  seafaring  sons:  William  (1818-1886)  was 
skipper  of  the  hshing  vessels  Leading  Star  and  Morning  Light.  His  son, 
George  William  (1847-1865),  died  from  wounds  received  at  Fort  Donelson. 
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33^  THE  SHIPPING  DAYS  OF  OLD  BOOTHBAY 

Isaiah  and  Samuel  N.  (b.1838)  were  the  youngest  sons  of  Henry.  During 
the  Civil  War  Samuel  served  on  the  armed  clipper  ship  Morning  Light. 
After  a  brief  career  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  she  was  captured  and  destroyed. 
Also  in  that  war  John  Gray  served  on  sloop  of  war  San  Jacinto. 

Isaiah  (1834-1888)  sailed  for  Wm.  Decker  in  bank  fishing,  as  master  of 
Silver  Moon,  Dawning  Day  and  the  Niagara.  Later  he  employed  the  Bos¬ 
ton  sch.  Mary  B.  Dyer  in  fishing  and  the  fruiting  trade;  likewise  the 
Helen  A.  Locke  (E.  Boston),  built  for  his  command  and  lost  on  the  Jersey 
coast  in  thick  weather.  Isaiah  married  a  daughter  of  George  Love.  Be¬ 
cause  of  his  shipping  interests  in  Boston,  they  moved  from  their  native 
S’port  to  Massachusetts  in  1872.  A  decade  later  he  purchased  a  farm  at 
Stirling,  where  the  couple  lived  and  died. 

After  the  loss  of  his  schooner  about  1874,  Captain  Gray  was  soon  afloat 
in  the  new  barkentine  Frances  Lambert  (Bath,  by  Robinson).  Accompa¬ 
nied  by  his  youthful  son  Fredson,  the  first  voyage  was  from  the  Provinces 
to  Liverpool,  thence  to  Montevideo,  Rio  Janeiro,  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Llope  to  Batavia  and  back  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Amsterdam. 
The  long  voyage  of  nineteen  months  ended  in  Philadelphia.  In  1880 
Fredson  made  another  trip  with  his  father  to  the  river  Gambia.  The 
Captain’s  wife  accompanied  him  to  Australia,  China  and  the  East  Indies; 
in  which  trade  the  barkentine  continued  until  1882,  when  a  Captain 
Jones  bought  Gray’s  interest.  The  Frances  Lambert  was  reconditioned, 
loaded  at  a  port  in  the  Provinces,  sailed  thence,  was  spoken  oil  Hatteras  and 
thereafter  never  heard  from. 

Grover,  Freeman  (1834—1920).  With  Capt.  Rufus  Cameron  he  encoun¬ 
tered  the  great  storm  of  1851,  sometimes  called  the  ‘Yankee  gale’  because 
of  the  heavy  loss  of  American  fishing  vessels  and  crews.  Grover  lived  at 
Pig  Cove;  captained  Ceylon ,  and  perhaps  was  the  first  master  of  the  Grape- 
shot. 

Horn.  Henry  and  Charles,  cousins,  lived  at  Cape  Newagen  and  followed 
fishing.  Henry  had  the  Mayflower;  Charles,  known  as  Orne,  owned  and 
commanded  Levanter  and,  briefly,  had  the  Fred  P.  Frye  of  G’ter.  Thomas 
lived  on  Monhegan  and  owned  one-half  of  sch.  Sea  Flower  (Monliegan 
1826). 

Love,  George  and  Gilbert.  They  were  brothers  and  fishing  skippers. 
George  (1818-1914)  had  the  Levant.  His  first  child,  Almira,  married  Capt. 
Isaiah  Gray;  her  brother  Benjamin  was  mate  of  barkentine  Frances  Lam- 
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bert,  Captain  Gray.  The  younger  skipper,  Gilbert,  had  the  Lant  and  the 
Jenny  Lind.  His  sons  followed  the  sea  more  or  less:  The  eldest,  Willard  G. 
(1858-a.  1895)  made  Cape  Horn  voyages  as  second  mate  of  Bath  ships, 
also  in  salmon-fishing  vessels  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Also  a  prospector  in  the 
Alaska  gold  fields,  he  returned  to'  Tacoma  and  was  killed  accidentally. 
Merton  W.  and  Woodbury  G.  Love  made  youthful  trips,  the  latter  in  off- 
shoie  fishing  with  Capt.  John  W.  Lewis  in  the  General  Grant.  For  many 
years  Woodbury  has  been  an  efficient  chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen 
of  his  native  town;  its  good  roads  bear  witness  to  his  supervision  of  con¬ 
struction.  The  youngest  son,  Wesley  C.,  followed  coasting,  shipped  on  the 
U.  S.  receiving  ship  Wabash  and  served  many  years  in  destroyers  and  the 
battleship  Georgia.  After  a  severe  injury  aboard  a  ship  he  received  an 
honorable  discharge  and  pension. 

Lundy,  Ebenezer.  Of  Cape  Newagen  in  1825,  he  was  part  owner  and  skipper 
of  pinky  Jefferson.  He  d.  1834.  His  son,  Ebenezer  jr.  (1826-1857),  was  lost 
with  his  command,  the  Wm.  F.  Tarbox.  After  autumnal  fishing  in  Bay 
Chaleur,  the  vessel  passed  the  Gut  of  Canso  bound  for  home,  but  foundered 
without  trace.  The  crew  of  eight  included  natives  of  S’port. 

Maddocks.  Before  the  War  of  1812  fishing  craft  sailed  for  Bay  Chaleur  and 
the  Grand  Banks,  from  Maddocks’s  Cove;  there  Palgrave  or  Pals  G.  Mad¬ 
docks  (1781-1848),  as  enrolled  in  fishing  licenses,  was  active  after  the  war. 
He  owned  and  captained  pinkies  General  Armstrong,  Olinda  and  others. 
Not  long  before  his  death  a  vessel  bearing  his  name  was  launched,  prob¬ 
ably  at  the  cove.  Pals  was  succeeded  by  two  sons,  Joseph  and  John,  under 
the  firm  name  of  J.  and  J.  Maddocks;  and  considering  the  number  of  ves¬ 
sels  employed,  listed  in  the  S’port  Fishing  Fleet,  the  firm  conducted  a 
flourishing  business  at  the  cove.  Later  still  the  business  was  continued  by 
Pals’s  grandson,  Wm.  T.  Maddocks.  Mention  of  two  other  sons  follows: 

Benjamin  (1816-1882)  assisted  his  father  and  was  skipper  of  Astoria. 
Later  he  lived  at  G’ter,  and  owned  and  operated  fishing  vessels  there.  One 
was  Annie  Hooper,  lost  with  all  hands  on  Georges  in  1879.  Robert  (1824- 
i859)  was  master  of  Belle  Brandon,  named  after  a  popular  song;  and  the 
E.  S.  Pendleton,  with  which  he  was  lost.  O11  a  fall  trip  from  Malpec,  P.  E. 
I.,  Robert  sailed  for  home  and  no  one  was  left  to  tell  the  story. 

Marr.  Thomas  and  Nahum,  brothers,  had  a  fishing  stand  at  the  snug  har¬ 
bor  first  called  Hendrick’s,  then  Man’s  and  now  Cozy  Harbor.  Their  ves¬ 
sels  appear  in  the  Appendix.  William  (1842-1907),  during  the  Civil  War, 
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THE  SHIPPING  DAYS  OF  OLD  BOOTHBAY 

served  on  sloop  of  war  San  Jacinto.  Later  he  moved  to  Bath  and  com¬ 
manded  Moises  towboats;  also  steamship  Lincoln  on  the  Boston-B’bay 
tun.  Captain  Marr  was  a  Freemason.  Clarence  E.  (1852  —  1936)  in  youthful 
days  followed  fishing,  but  later  (1889-1922)  was  the  light  keeper  at  the 
Cuckolds  and  Pemaquid  Point.  I-1  or  rescuing  the  crew  of  Aurora,  wrecked 
on  the  Little  Cuckolds  in  1896,  he  received  a  fine  watch  from  the  Canadian 
Government.  Son  of  the  Sport  light  keeper,  Jeruel  Marr,  Clarence  d.  at 
N’castle. 

McKown,  John  (1776-1852).  He  operated  bankers  Golden  Rule  and  the 
new  Forest  fiom  Townsend  Gut,  assisted  by  four  sons:  Emerson  (b.1800) 
captained  Forest,  Enterprise  and  in  1829,  in  which  year  he  was  lost  at  sea, 
the  Exchange ;  Robert  had  Siberia',  Harris  was  skipper  of  Jasper  and  the 
Exchange ;  and  Benjamin  (1814-1875)  was  master  of  Jasper,  Fair  play  and 
the  Saratoga.  John’s  youngest  son,  Cyrus,  continued  the  business  for  a 
time,  but  was  more  prominent  in  shipping  at  B’bay. 

In  the  declining  days  of  local  fishing  Howard  McKown  made  trips  as  a 
hand  on  the  Ethel  and  Addie,  Caroline  Fought,  Maud  S.,  Marshall 
Adams,  Lizzie,  Alary  Snow  and  the  Coquette.  Likewise  his  brother  Wads¬ 
worth  sailed  in  the  Natalie  B.  Nickerson  and  several  others. 

Moore,  Leeman  and  William.  Sons  of  Civil  War  veteran  Alden  B.  Moore, 
they  were  fishermen;  Leeman  (1852-1911)  was  on  Tookolita,  H.  S.  Rowe 
and  survived  the  sinking  of  the  Lizzie  Thompson.  When  ten  in  1873,  Wil¬ 
liam  began  in  Tookolita,  and  during  that  decade  made  successive  trips  to 
the  Western  Banks  on  Willie  G.,  City  Point,  Gertie  Lewis,  Henry  Willard, 
H.  S.  Rowe  and  the  Ripley  Ropes.  From  1880-1888  he  was  in  the  Jennie 
Armstrong,  Island  Queen,  Astoria,  Cynosure,  Laura  Bell,  Gertie  May  and 
the  Ambrose  H.  Knight. 

Nelson,  Jeremiah.  Lived  on  the  islet  called  Jerry’s  Island,  which  partly 
forms  the  snug  harbor  at  Cape  Newagen.  In  the  1840’s  he  owned  and 
sailed  the  William',  contemporaneously,  ‘A  small  schooner  supposed  to  be 
the  William  of  Southport,  parted  her  cable  and  went  ashore  at  Orleans; 
two  men  were  badly  frozen.’  Albert  (1828-1903)  and  Plummer  T.  (1839— 
1882)  were  brothers;  the  former  was  skipper  of  the  Mercy  A.  Howe,  and 
the  latter  served  in  the  Civil  War  on  the  side-wheeler  Powhatan.  In  the 
same  war  Edwin  Nelson  was  on  frigate  Constellation. 

Orchard,  John  and  Jeremiah.  Brothers,  the  former  lived  at  S’port;  the 
latter  at  B’bay.  John  sailed  for  the  Camerons  in  Island  Queen  and  the  Water- 
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fal l>  also  for  McKown  and  Reed  in  Saratoga .  He  had  the  John  M.  Plummer 
too.  John  lost  two  vessels:  The  /.  W .  Sawyer  encountered  the  so-called 
Wiggin  s  gale,  sought  shelter  at  Swan  s  Island  and  ran  on  an  adjacent  reef; 
while  entering  the  narrow  entrance  to  Malpec  Harbor  the  Helen  M.  Saw¬ 
yer  collided  with  a  vessel  and  sank.  In  his  nineties  he  died  at  Sailors'  Snug 

Harbor.  Jeremiah  was  skipper  of  Waterfall,  Mary  Sennett,  Wautega  and 
sip.  Rough  Rider. 

Orne,  James  (1799-1861).  A  brother  of  William,  in  1828  James  cap¬ 
tained  the  new  Albatross  and  also  had  pinky  Polly  (built  1816).  Later 
James  operated  the  Jenny  Lind  and  other  bankers  from  his  stand  and 
wharf  on  eastern  side  of  Pierce’s  Cove.  His  sons  assisted  and  continued  the 
business.  Silas  B.  (1828-1908)  was  master  of  the  Jenny  Lind, Kingfisher,  Twi¬ 
light  and  the  Emily  F.  Swift.  After  a  collision  in  1855  the  Jenny  Lind  sank 
quickly;  all  narrowly  escaped.  James  E.  (1841-1925)  served  in  the  Civil  War 
on  U.  S.  ship  San  Jacinto.  Later  he  was  on  watch  the  night  the  S.  H.  Cam¬ 
eron  was  lost  (q.v.).  Later  still  he  was  an  able  fishing  master  of  the  G.  W. 
Pie  ice,  Waterfall,  Annie  Sargent  and  the  Lady  Elgin.  Elbridge  C.  (1837— 
1862),  of  a  Maine  regiment,  was  wounded  at  Baton  Rouge  and  drowned 
en  passage  to  New  Orleans. 

Orne,  William  (1797-1886).  In  fishing  he  sailed  Friendship  for  Samuel 
Pierce,  and  Pacific  and  the  Solon  for  Jona.  Pierce.  Of  his  sons,  James 
Orne  (1823-1895)  followed  fishing  for  years  as  master  of  bankers  Astoria, 
Vandaha ;  and,  in  freighting  fish  for  the  Maddockses,  pinky  Senator  and 
the  Collins  Howes  jr.  Freeman  (1825-1901)  had  the  banker  S.  C.  Phillips 
(which  he  lost),  E.  F.  Willard,  Kingfisher  and  the  new  Vanguard.  The  last 
one  was  built  for  Cameron  and  Orne,  of  which  firm  Freeman  was  a  part- 
nei.  In  1855  a  Thomas  Orne  thought  to  have  been  another  son  kept  Mon- 
hegan  light.  Benjamin  (1830—1882)  served  in  the  Civil  War  in  naval  ves¬ 
sel  Gene r al  Putnam.  His  commands  were  the  Jennie  Armstrong,  Hum¬ 
boldt  and  the  Vanguard.  Albert  F.  (b.1850),  son  of  James,  captained  H.  S. 
Rowe,  E.  R.  Nickerson,  Willie  G.,  Alaska  and  the  Fannie  S.  Orne,  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  fishing  vessel.  After  over  thirty  years  in  lighthouse  service, 
Albert  retired,  and  now  (1937)  lives  near  Maddocks’s  Cove. 

Pierce.  Silvester  was  one  of  the  first  of  this  family  on  Cape  Newagen 
Island.  In  the  summer  of  1777  he  was  engaged  to  pilot  sell.  Polly  to  Salem, 
a  prize  captured  by  the  Salem  privateer  Dolphin,  and  sent  into  the  Sheep- 
scot.  Lie  had  a  daughter  named  Polly  (b.1783),  and  a  craft  so  named  was 
owned  on  the  island  and  captained  by  her  brother,  Silvester  jr.  (b.1773). 
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33^  THE  SHIPPING  DAYS  OF  OLD  BOOTHBAY 

Jonathan  (1771-1847)  was  foremost  in  the  island  fisheries  of  his  day. 
Before  the  War  of  1812  he  was  skipper  of  the  aforesaid  Polly  and  later 
.owned  and  managed  Rambler,  Pacific,  Solon,  Olive,  Friendship,  Lydia 
and  Harriet,  John  II,  Hariet  and  the  Thomas  and  Ann.  The  last  four  bore 
the  names  of  his  children;  the  Lydia  and  Harriet  was  still  in  commission 
in  1866.  He  captained  several  of  them.  His  sons,  Samuel  and  John,  were 
active  as  follows: 

Samuel  (1801-1861)  had  Pacific,  pinky  Olinda  for  P.  G.  Maddocks,  and 
in  1828  owned  pinky  Friendship.  On  a  wintry  passage  the  year  before  to 
Eden  ton,  he  nearly  lost  the  Pacific.  Samuel  used  his  father’s  old  stand, 
southerly  from  the  lighthouse;  and  owned  the  lost  banker  W.  F.  Tarbox. 
Samuel’s  son,  Emerson,  assisted  his  father  at  Hendrick’s  Harbor  and  later 
conducted  a  good  business  at  B’bay,  in  which  Arctic,  Highland  Oueen, 
Mystic  Tie,  Only  Son  and  Susan  were  employed. 

John  (1804-1854)  had  pinkies  Olive  and  General  Jackson,  owned  by 
Henry  Wright.  By  marriage  John  was  somewhat  identified  with  Bristol, 
and  there,  in  1849-1850,  he  was  skipper  of  the  cod-fishing  sloops  Liberator 
and  Emeiald.  About  the  first  of  December  1854  his  schooner  with  a  deck 
load  of  ironware  entered  the  Sheepscot,  and  as  she  heeled  in  a  squall  the 
ironware  shifted  and  she  capsized  off  Mark  Island.  John  and  all  hands  were 
drowned.  A  sad  feature  of  the  fatality  was  the  loss  of  passenger  Rachel  Rus¬ 
sell  of  Bristol,  returning  home  after  purchasing  her  wedding  trousseau.  The 
binnacle,  small  boat  and  her  body  floated  ashore  on  Sport.  Lydia  Pierce, 
aged  nine  and  niece  of  the  master,  witnessed  the  disaster,  and  in  old  age 
conjectuied  the  vessel  was  named  Clyde,  but  perhaps  it  was  Wm,  Russell’s 
sch.  Pemaquid. 

Geoige  W.  (1788—1866),  brother  of  Jonathan,  built  his  wharf  and  stand 
on  the  western  side  ol  Joppa  (now  Pierce’s)  Cove;  owned  and  captained 
Three  Brothers  and  banker  Renown.  Later  he  had  the  Ann  Maria  con- 
stiucted  on  the  island,  named  after  a  daughter  who  married  Capt.  Robert 
Maddocks.  Known  as  Squire  Pierce,  he  was  prominent  in  church  and  town 
affairs  on  the  island. 

Geoige  W.  ji.  (1830—1884)  lived  near  his  father,  the  Squire,  succeeded 
to  his  business  and  operated  several  vessels.  One  was  the  clipper  fisherman 
George  W.  Pierce,  finally  cast  away  on  Ram  Island,  near  Portland  Head. 
Late  in  life  he  purchased  the  Wm.  E.  Liggett,  an  old  unseaworthy  coaster, 
and  while  at  anchor  in  the  entrance  of  Pierce’s  Cove  and  alone  on  board, 
Geoige  fell  or  was  swept  overboard  by  a  swinging  boom  and  drowned. 
Afterward  his  son  Will  had  the  coaster  for  a  time. 
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Charles  W.  (1819-1876),  son-in-law  of  Squire  Pierce,  sailed  for  the  old 
gentleman  and  later  for  George  W.  jr.  in  pinky  Good  Intent,  Rena  and 
the  Ann  Maria.  During  the  long-remembered  fall  gale  of  1869,  the  last 
one,  skipper  and  hands  ashore  at  night,  dragged  from  her  anchorage  in 
I  ier ce  s  Cove,  but  brought  up  near  Cameron’s,  Ebenecook  Harbor,  where 
Charles  found  her  in  the  morning  riding  quietly  at  anchor,  as  if  nothing 
unusual  had  happened.  Skipper  Pierce  also  captained  Archer  and  the 
Grape  shot. 

Joseph  (1777-1860).  At  the  harbor  of  Cape  Newagen  he  had  the  rebuilt 
pinky  Dover.  Joseph  had  a  son,  Stephen  (1805-1881),  who  had  sons,  Jesse, 
Jonathan,  Charles  B.,  Edward  and  Henry  Pierce.  During  the  Civil  War 
the  first  three  served  aboard  sloop  of  war  San  Jacinto',  Edward  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  gunboat  Katahdin,  on  the  Missisippi,  died  young  in  1862;  and  Henry, 
successful  Grand  Banks  fisherman,  captained  Atlantic,  Tookolita,  Henry 
J.  Willard  and  the  G.  W.  Pierce. 

William  (1800—1859),  brother  of  Joseph,  had  his  fish  wharf  on  the  east¬ 
ern  side  of  Pierce’s  Cove.  He  had  Vandalia,  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  the  Sar¬ 
gasso.  His  sons  engaged  in  fishing  also:  David  Porter  (1826-1905)  cap¬ 
tained  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Sargasso,  and  Mountain  Laurel,  Alfred  (1830- 
^92),  slight  of  stature  and  taciturn,  had  the  Greyhound ;  Cyrus  William 
(1832— a.  3)  was  master  of  the  Pacific  and  Otis  Pierce  was  cook  on  East 
Indian  voyages  in  Capt.  Isaiah  Gray’s  barkentine. 

Frank  and  Eugene  C.,  sons  of  Cyrus  W.,  followed  bank  fishing  in  youth. 

Frank  (b.  a.  1857)  captained  G’ter  fishermen  Fred  L.  Webb  and  E.  B. 
Philipps  and  the  local  Jennie  Armstrong.  He  died  in  Portsmouth.  Eugene’s 
first  trip,  when  twelve,  was  with  Capt.  C.  Thompson  in  the  City  Point, 
next  with  Frank  in  his  vessels,  later  in  the  E.  F.  Willard,  Henry  Morgen- 
than,  Uncle  Joe  and  steamer  Novelty.  About  1894  Eugene  owned  and 
captained  coaster  Addie  (Kennebunk  1867),  which  had  a  fine  figurehead 
of  a  woman.  With  keen  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  sea,  ‘Gene’ 
(b.1868)  latterly  has  devoted  his  attention  to  lobster  fishing,  in  which  he 
is  expert  and  successful.  The  skipper  married  Harriet,  daughter  of  Albert 
F.  Orne,  and  has  a  son,  Cecil. 

Irving,  son  of  Samuel  Pierce,  captained  the  fishing  vessels  Fred  L.  Webb 
of  G’ter,  Willie  G.,  Uncle  Joe ;  and  coasters  Gertie  Lewis,  Hume  and  the 
Mary  Langdon  of  Rockland.  A  one-time  mate  with  Capt.  James  Clark, 
three-master  Rocky  E.  Yates',  Captain  Pierce,  a  large  tall  man,  lived  at 
Maddocks’s  Cove. 

Zina  (b.1858),  son  of  Charles  W.  Pierce,  made  his  hist  trip  with  skipper 
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Porter  Pierce  in  Sargasso  to  Western  Banks;  a  hard  experience  for  a  boy  of 
eleven,  but  such  training  in  youth  made  resourceful  men.  For  nearly  thirty 
-  years  Zina  followed  fishing  in  almost  all  of  the  S  port  fleet,  also  in  Tooko- 
hla,  Humboldt  and  the  Alice  C.  Fox  of  B’bay,  and  in  the  George  F.  Ed¬ 
munds,  Capt.  W.  G.  Poole.  In  addition  he  served  as  cook  for  a  decade  on 
the  Fred  A.  Emerson,  Ella  B.  Kimball  and  coastwise  steamers. 

Naturally  during  this  long  period  Zina  experienced  the  dangers  of  the 
sea,  once  fell  fiom  the  Gertie  A  lay  which  passed  over  him,  and  was  in  the 
City  1  oint  when  in  collision  with  a  bark  on  Bank  Quereau  (an  ever  present 
danger  in  fog),  but  his  vessel  reached  Shelburne  and  refitted.  He  escaped 
when  the  Abbie  F)eei  ing  grounded  on  Sandy  Plook.  On  another  occasion 
tug  I  ejepscot  was  towing  two  barges  with  pulpwood  from  Bay  of  Fundy, 
which  weic  cast  away  neai  Cape  Spencer.  One  broke  up,  but  Zina  escaped 
to  the  other,  which  also  went  to  pieces.  After  this  shipwreck,  he  returned 
and  remained  on  the  old  homestead.  All  in  all  Zina  was  an  able  fisherman, 
a  good  cook  and  a  sailor  who  ‘showed  willing.’ 

Howard  (b.1867),  son  of  Silas  Pierce,  a  one-time  skipper  of  D.  H.  Mans¬ 
field,  now  (1937)  Hves  in  his  father’s  old  home  at  the  head  of  Pierce’s  Cove. 
A  skilful  navigatoi  and  ligger,  Howards  services  have  been  in  demand 
latteily  in  fitting  out  the  trim  sch.  Bow  do  in  for  Arctic  voyages.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  the  sea  from  sixteen,  first  in  off-shore  fishing  on  the  G.  W.  Pierce, 
and  continued  in  the  S  port  fleet  until  twenty-five;  then  shipped  on  fore- 
and-aft  coastei s  Mary  Oliver  and  the  Annie  and  Reuben ,  also  in  three- 
master  G.  W.  Jewett.  Howard  advanced  to  chief  mate  of  schooner  Annie  P . 
McFadden,  Capt.  H.  Stuart;  next  in  the  same  capacity  for  a  year  in  four- 
master  Mary  M.  Grime r,  and  later  with  Capt.  George  Carlisle,  the  Maggie 
G.  Hart.  Howard  was  master  of  a  Rockland  coaster  for  a  time,  but  his  last 
seagoing  (1910—1911)  was  as  first  officer  with  his  old  friend,  Captain  Stuart, 
in  the  four-masted  Robert  P.  Murphy. 

On  the  eastei  n  side  of  the  island  lived  George  William  Pierce;  skipper 
of  Archer  when  nineteen,  later  of  Astoria.  He  was  the  first  to  captain 
Lady  Elgin.  His  son,  Wesley  G.,  when  fifteen,  accompanied  him  in  Astoria 
and  Lady  Elgin  in  bank  fishing,  and  continued  in  it  for  a  time.  Recently 
he  wrote  an  excellent  account  of  the  industry  in  book  form,  entitled, 
Goin ’  Fishin’. 

Poole,  Simeon  (1809-1890).  Born  at  Edgecomb,  he  was  a  brother  of  Capt. 
Isaac  Pool.  Simeon  married  Mary  Burnham  and  later  lived  at  S’port.  He 
tended  the  old  toll  bridge  to  the  island,  was  postmaster  and  tax  collector. 
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His  eldest  son,  Daniel  B.,  mate  of  a  ship,  was  lost  at  sea;  Eben  was  a  calker 
in  Bath  shipyards;  and  a  daughter,  Lizzie  B.,  married  Capt.  Wm.  Marr. 

Preble.  Joseph,  David  and  Jonathan  were  brothers  and  natives  of  Cape 
Newagen.  In  1811  Joseph  sailed  Norwood’s  pinky  Trial,  it  is  doubtful  if 
he  were  the  Joseph  Preble  who  was  lost  with  the  Wm.  F.  Tarbox.  In  1830 
David  was  the  first  master  of  the  Wave.  A  gravestone  at  the  Cape  records 
his  death  in  1869,  nearly  eighty;  and  also  says,  ‘Jonathan  Preble,  lost  at 
sea  in  October  1829,  Age  31  yrs.’  In  1823  a  Samuel  Preble  had  pinky  Olive. 

Prout,  Joseph.  He  came  to  Sport  from  Harpswell.  A  fishing  skipper,  he 
had  Annie  Sargent  and  G.  W.  Pierce-,  and  in  the  latter  took  off  the  crew 
and  fittings  of  Alice  M.  Gould,  wrecked  on  a  reef  in  Bay  Chaleur  in  1869. 

Rand.  In  1820  Jonathan  Pierce  rebuilt  sch.  Rambler,  captained  by  John 
Rand  2d.  The  following  skippers  were  brothers:  John  3d  was  the  first 
master  of  sch.  Thomas;  Henry  sailed  pinks  John  II,  Hyder  Ali,  and  Dove 
of  Wiscasset;  Mark  (1809-1880)  had  the  Rambler  and  Edward  the  Alden 
of  B’bay  (forty-five  tons). 

Mark  jr.  (1842-1923)  served  on  the  naval  ship  San  Jacinto  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  later  captained  Willie  G.,  Uncle  Joe  and  the  new  Sir 
Knight,  a  finely  finished  fisherman  with  three  staterooms.  In  the  summer 
of  1881  the  Uncle  Joe  lay  at  anchor  on  Bank  Quereau;  a  storm  arose  and 
lightning  shattered  the  mainmast  and  injured  eight  hands.  Later  she 
rode  out  the  Portland  gale.  He  died  at  N.  Anson,  Maine;  a  half-brother 
Joseph  Rand,  mate  of  deep-water  ships,  died  at  Sailors’  Snug  Harbor. 

James  Hemy  (1830—1903),  called  ‘Captain  J.’  by  contemporaries,  was 
somewhat  of  a  character  at  Sport;  his  quaint  and  homely  remarks  are 
quoted  to-day.  He  was  master  of  Australia,  Lant  and  the  new  Alaska.  In 
early  life  two  sons  made  bank  fishing  trips:  Sumner  (b.1864)  had  Alaska 
briefly;  Benjamin  W.  Rand  sailed  with  skipper  Dyer  in  the  Ethel  and  Ad- 
die,  and  later  became  an  expert  boat  builder. 

Snowman,  Robert  G.  (1839-1906).  He  sailed  for  the  Deckers  and  cap¬ 
tained  Ate hei  when  captured  by  Lieutenant  Read.  Robert  was  drowned 
while  dory  fishing  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  He  married  Nancy 
Emmons  of  G’town,  where  John  E.  (1869-1935),  a  son  and  Grand  Banks 
fisherman,  was  born. 

Spofford,  Joseph  and  Hiram.  They  were  brothers  and  fishing  skippers. 
Joseph  (b.1827)  was  the  rough-and-ready  type,  able  aboard  ship  and  an 
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expert  fisherman.  He  had  Silver  Moon,  Prima  Donna,  Mercy  A.  Howe  and 
the  Eastern  Clipper;  and  rescued  the  crew  of  the  .S.  H.  Cameron.  Hiram 
G.  (a.  1833-1 906),  of  B’bay,  had  Cynosure  and  Winona,  which  he  lost  on 
the  coast  of  N.  S. 

Thompson.  Before  the  War  of  1812,  at  Ebenecook  Harbor,  Samuel  (1754- 
1 833)  owned  pinky  Exchange  and  the  Polly  (Bris.),  captained  respectively 
by  hmself  and  younger  brother  Stephen.  Samuel  jr.  (b.1786)  had  the  Lucy, 
sent  into  Halifax  in  1817  for  breach  of  maritime  law;  his  brother  William 
owned  and  was  skipper  of  pinks  Cossack  and  Harriet.  A  soldier  of  1812,  he 
d.  1877  (ae.  84). 

Of  William’s  sons,  J.  Pierce  Thompson  (1820-1902)  commanded  Peer¬ 
less,  Mazeppa,  Sunbeam,  White  Foam  and  the  new  E.  F.  Willard;  Charles 
C.  (1837-1891)  captained  Arina  M.  Nash,  Collector,  the  new  Uncle  Joe, 
City  Point  and  Henry  Morgenthau  in  fishing,  also  passenger  steamer 
Islander;  and  Cyrus  was  master  of  American  Eagle,  Gray  Eagle,  Australia 
and  the  Bertha  D.  Nickerson.  The  last  was  a  good  sailer  and  in  1888, 
with  a  strong  westerly  wind  on  the  beam  and  under  reefed  sail,  ran  about 
ninety  miles  under  nine  hours.  Marston  H.  (1851-1925),  son  of  J.  P. 
Thompson,  captained  Peerless  in  lime  coasting  out  of  Rockland. 

Thompson,  John  A.  (1865-1926).  He  had  the  Jennie  Armstrong  and 
later  commanded  steamships.  An  unusual  incident  of  his  life  follows:  Be¬ 
fore  sailing  for  home  the  handle  of  a  dory  water  jug  was  broken  off  and 
thrown  overboard.  After  return  to  the  fishing  banks  in  the  same  vessel, 
John  dressed  a  codfish  and  found  within  a  piece  of  crockery  which  he 
tossed  to  the  owner  of  the  jug  and  joking,  said:  ‘Here’s  the  handle  to  your 
jug.’  It  fitted  exactly,  and  later  jug  and  handle  were  on  exhibition  in  the 
custom  house  at  B’bay. 

Tibbetts,  Artemas  and  James.  Brothers,  they  lived  at  Christmas  Cove, 
S’port.  Artemas  was  skipper  of  the  old  coaster  Polly  (Amesbury  1805),  a 
former  privateer,  in  commission  up  to  1914.  In  her  latter  days  James  had 
the  Annie  Sargent  (stranded  Bayville  Creek,  L.  I.,  1907);  also  the  half¬ 
century-old  Red  Jacket,  a  coaster  which  he  lost  on  Thrumbcap  in  snow 
and  thick  weather.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Sound,  James  disappeared  mys¬ 
teriously  from  deck  one  night. 

Webber— Webster.  David  Webber,  skipper  of  Albatross  in  1851,  lived  on 
the  rocky  islet  now  called  David’s  Island.  Stephen  Webster  (1807-1855), 
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of  Maddocks’s  Cove,  died  on  board  Australia  in  April  and  was  buried  at 
Beaver  Harbor.  On  the  day  of  his  death  he  caught  a  quintal  fish. 

Westman.  Andrew,  Peter  and  John  P.  were  brothers  and  mariners;  An¬ 
drew  in  the  navy  on  the  Wabash,  Peter  in  local  vessels,  and  John  was 
drowned  in  1863.  Peter’s  grandson,  Frederick  Westman,  was  cook  on  the 
Enterprise ,  and  while  boarding  a  steamer  at  Portland  slipped  on  an  icy 
gangplank  and  drowned  alongside. 

Willis,  Elias  H.  (a.  1827-1 854).  Of  S’port,  he  was  skipper  of  G’ter  fishing 
craft  Flight,  which  sailed  from  there  early  in  1854  and  was  lost  with  all 
twelve  hands. 


IV 

EDGECOMB 

The  maritime  interests  of  Edgecomb  and  vicinity  were  related  closely  to 
those  of  Boothbay.  Westport,  originally  called  Jeremy  Squam  (or  Jeremis- 
quam)  or  simply  ’Squam  and  later  Edgecomb  Island,  was  a  part  of  Edge¬ 
comb  until  1829,  when  it  received  its  present  name.  In  1870  the  island 
population  numbered  about  700.  The  common  port  of  entry  of  all  this 
locality  was  Wiscasset.  As  early  as  1750  a  Spanish  ship  loaded  masts  and  spar 
timber  in  and  about  its  harbor. 

Brown,  Daniel.  He  sailed  with  Captains  Sawyer  and  Toothacher  as  mate 
of  schs.  Gleaner  and  Edivard,  and  commanded  topsail  schs .Mary  Adams  and 
Charlie  and  Willie  (Dama.  1849).  She  was  i*1  commission  seventy  years  later. 
Captain  Brown  d.  at  B’bay  in  November  1850  (ae.  38). 

Brown,  David  (1796-1850).  In  1828  a  custom-house  record  places  him 
at  Norfolk;  at  the  same  time  ‘brig  Adeline,  Brown,’  lay  in  the  stream  ready 
for  sea.  A  little  later  he  commanded  topsail  schooners  Mystic  and  Friend¬ 
ship  (N’boro  1816). 

Brown,  Samuel.  Of  Revolutionary  times,  he  lived  near  the  river  road, 
southerly  from  Salt  Marsh  Cove.  Samuel  was  a  sea-captain,  and  on  a  W.  I. 
voyage  about  1765,  married  Margaret  Thompson,  daughter  of  a  Scotch 
planter  on  the  island  of  Saint  Eustatius,  whose  wife  was  a  Spanish  creole. 
For  servants  the  Captain  brought  North  a  few  slaves,  whose  descendants 
lived  in  adjacent  town  for  many  years.  It  is  said  he  moved  to  Dama. 
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Burnham.  Joseph  owned  largely  in  the  new  brig  Sarah  Elizabeth  (N’boro 
1830),  commanded  by  Charles  T.  Burnham,  who  later  had  the  new  bark 
- Henry  Newall  (N’boro  1839).  Capt.  Daniel  Burnham  (1805-1878)  also 
hailed  from  Edge.  E.  S.  Burnham  lived  on  Fisherman’s  Island.  On  an 
April  night  in  1881,  the  British  sell.  Jasper,  seeking  haven  in  B’bay  from  a 
snowstorm,  ran  upon  the  Hypocrites.  At  low  tide  the  crew  landed  on  the 
ledge  and  next  day  Burnham  discovered  their  predicament  and  rescued 
them. 

Chase.  This  family  seems  to  have  been  the  most  prominent  that  Edge, 
furnished  to  the  American  merchant  marine.  Ebenezer  (a.  1765-1 855)  was 
either  a  sea-captain  or  a  shipbuilder,  perhaps  both.  All  seven  sons  followed 
the  sea.  The  eldest,  Andrew  (1794-1818),  from  lack  of  suitable  food  on  a 
long  voyage,  died  after  arrival  home. 

John  (1797-1874)  began  early,  and  among  his  first  commands  was  sch. 
Corinthian  of  Wise.  Early  in  1848  he  sailed  from  the  Sheepscot,  bound  to 
Apalachicola,  in  the  new  bark  Chase,  constructed  and  owned  largely  by 
the  family;  and  was  also  first  master  of  ship  Chicago,  built  on  the  east  side 
of  Davis  Island  by  Walter  Chadbourne,  who  failed  because  of  her  high 
cost  of  construction.  At  the  launching,  or  sailing,  a  tipsy  sailor  was  so  elated 
that  he  plunged  overboard,  but  the  cold  water  of  a  wintry  day  quickly  sub¬ 
dued  his  hilarious  condition.  The  maiden  voyage  to  Mobile  began  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  new  ship  Tamerlane.  With  occasional  trips  to  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  for  deals,  Captain  John  engaged  in  cotton  trade  from  Southern  ports 
to  Liverpool.  Sailing  thence  in  1856  in  heavy  March  gales,  she  carried 
away  bowsprit  and  foretopsail-yard,  arriving  at  Sandy  Hook  with  sails 
torn  to  ribbons.  The  Chicago  saw  hard  service,  did  good  work  and  earned 
money  for  her  owners. 

A  shipping  firm  for  which  Captain  John  sailed  was  Walsh,  Carver  and 
Chase  of  New  York,  of  which  a  brother  was  a  partner.  After  a  long  and  suc¬ 
cessful  career  in  various  ships  John,  having  escaped  the  perils  of  the  sea, 
was  overseeing  the  erection  of  a  derrick  near  his  home  when  a  chain 
parted,  killing  him  instantly.  The  pleasant  old  home  of  the  Captain,  with 
mementos  of  foreign  climes  and  oil  paintings  of  ships  Lion  and  Marcia  C. 
Day,  was  destroyed  by  fire  years  ago. 

Two  of  his  daughters  married  sea-captains:  Ellen  T.  married  David 
Cate  in  New  York  (1857),  tlien  master  of  ship  Black  Sea ;  and  Mary  was 
the  wife  of  Albert  Ryan,  who  commanded  ship  Lion  and  the  Chicago  on 
her  last  voyage.  In  1862  she  sailed  from  New  York  with  coal  for  Acapulco 
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and  San  Francisco,  took  fire,  burned  to  the  water’s  edge  and  foundered. 
Captain  Ryan  and  crew  were  saved  in  the  boats. 

Ebenezer  (1802-1892)  was  skipper  of  the  fishing  craft  Dolphin,  Gold 
Hunter  and  the  Ellen.  His  son,  Thomas  (3.1847-3.1923),  when  fifteen 
rounded  Cape  Horn  to  San  Francisco  in  ship  Success,  Capt.  Enoch  Chase. 
Latei  Thomas  was  mate  of  barks  Annie  P.  and  Jonathan  Chase,  and 
mastei  of  coasteis  Coquette  and  Niger.  His  brother,  Eben  3d,  a  farmer  of 
fine  chaiacter  now  (1937,  ae-  87)  lives  in  his  father’s  old  home  at  the  ‘Cross.’ 

James  (1809-1893)  early  commanded  schooners  Mary  and  Morning  Star 
and  brig  Helen.  He  sailed  for  Nesmith  and  Sons,  in  W.  I.  trade,  and  had 
the  brigs  Ava,  Arcadian,  Hesperus,  Ada,  and  among  others  the  large  ship 
City  of  Brooklyn  (Greenpoint,  N.  Y.  1854)  was  his  most  important  com¬ 
mand.  Inbound  to  New  York  early  in  1863,  she  collided  at  night  with 
baik  Hannibal,  without  serious  damage.  The  ship,  owned  principally  by 
Nesmith  and  Sons,  eventually  was  sold  foreign.  In  person  Captain  James 

was  stocky,  of  great  activity  and,  remarkable  among  seafarers,  neither 
smoked  nor  drank. 

Of  his  lour  children,  the  only  son,  George  Washington  Chase,  was  lost  at 
sea.  With  other  ships,  it  is  said,  he  was  about  to  enter  Havana  when  a 
hurricane  aiose  and  wrecked  them.  The  true  version  is  probably  this.*  In 
^75  the  Nettie  Chase,  a  new  vessel  commanded  by  a  Chase,  put  to  sea 
fiom  the  island  of  Navassa  just  before  a  September  hurricane.  Later  re¬ 
ported  missing,  it  was  thought  she  capsized  and  foundered  with  all  hands. 

Jonathan  (1811-1863)  in  his  twenties  commanded  topsail  schooners 
Azula,  Morning  Star  and  later  bark  Jonathan  Chase.  In  1848  the  master 
of  the  new  ship  Onward  was  Captain  Jonathan  Chase,  and  in  the  1850’s  he 
commanded  the  new  ships  Progress  and  Marcia  C.  Day.  Jonathan  owned 
shaies  in  a  number  of  vessels,  including  brig  Sterling,  and  was  interested 
in  shipbuilding.  He  was  the  principal  owner  ol  sell.  Y osemite ,  built  at  the 

Day  shipyard  by  his  son,  Jonathan  Herbert  Chase.  The  master  was  also  a 
Chase. 

Another  son,  Charles  A.  Chase,  commanded  ship  Radiant  (Boston 
1868),  latei  lost  on  a  leef  in  the  Straits  of  Singapore.  His  last  command 
was  the  new  ship  Voyager.  After  several  trips  in  Atlantic  and  Pacific  trade, 
she  sailed  from  New  York  early  in  1878  and  disappeared;  no  tidings.  Cap¬ 
tain  Chase’s  mate  of  the  ill-fated  Voyager  was  his  cousin  Joseph,  son  of 
Capt.  John  Chase. 

Enoch  (1813-1892)  was  a  master  at  twenty-one.  In  1837  iie  had  the  brig 
Sterling ;  later  brig  Damascus  of  New  York,  and  homeward  bound  from 
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Cronstadt  rescued  the  crew  of  a  Norwegian  bark.  In  appreciation  they 
gave  him  a  silver  goblet  with  the  likeness  of  the  brig  engraved  thereon, 
now  highly  prized  by  descendants.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1846  Enoch 
voyaged  to  Havana  in  the  new  Wise,  brig  Logan,  reported  wrecked  in  the 
Gulf  Stream  in  1849;  an<3  soon  after  took  command  of  brig  G.  W.  Kendall 
and  sailed  for  California.  Other  commands  were  barks  Annie  P.  and  Jona¬ 
than  Chase  and  ship  Progress. 

In  December  1857  ^le  §°od  ship  Success  was  launched  for  command  of 
Captain  Enoch.  The  managing  owners  were  Walsh  and  Carver  of  New 
York;  her  home  port  was  Damariscotta.  In  the  spring  of  1862  the  ship  ar¬ 
rived  in  Boston  from  Liverpool  with  loss  of  sails,  jib  boom,  cutwater  and 
the  deck  house  stove  by  heavy  seas,  westerly  gales  having  prevailed  most 
of  the  passage.  Two  years  later  she  was  in  San  Francisco,  to  sail  for  New 
York.  In  1865  the  Success  arrived  home  from  Callao;  Capt.  F.  Chase  re¬ 
ported  heavy  weather  from  Western  Isles  and  that  in  January  his  third 
officer,  Daniel  Foster,  had  been  lost  overboard. 

In  1872  Captain  Enoch  took  the  ship  Marcia  C.  Day,  late  Capt.  J.  IT. 
Chase,  and  employed  her  in  trans-Atlantic  barrel-oil  trade.  New  Year’s 
Day,  in  1876,  the  ship  arrived  in  New  Orleans,  thirty-eight  days  from 
Antwerp.  Also  in  port  was  the  L.  B.  Gillchrcst,  Capt.  John  Emerson.  Both 
ships  loaded  cotton  for  Havre,  and  the  log  of  the  Gillchrest,  March  24th, 
records:  ‘At  noon  our  ship  and  ship  Marcia  C.  Day  started  down  river  in 
tow  of  steamer  Calhoun,  but  there  being  a  strong  breeze  up  river  we  came 
to  anchor  near  Nine  Mile  Point.’  On  proceeding  the  bar  was  blocked  by  a 
steamship  aground,  and  the  ships  anchored  at  Pilottown.  Finally:  ‘The  tow¬ 
boats  Ecuador  and  Leviathan  put  us  over  the  bar,  also  the  Marcia  C.  Day, 
and  anchored  us  outside.  Moderate  gale  from  the  southeast  and  very  rough 
(28th).  At  6  a.m.  got  anchor  and  proceeded  to  sea  in  company  with  M.  C. 
Day.  The  latter  outsails  slightly.’ 

Mate  Emerson  wrote  from  Havre:  ‘We  had  a  fine  passage  over  of  thirty- 
two  days,  beating  all  the  ships  in  company.  There  are  two  ships  going  to 
Boothbay  from  here  for  orders,  Captain  Chase  of  Edgecomb,  in  the  Marcia 
C.  Day,  and  the  Success.  One  sailed  a  week  ago  and  the  other  will  sail  about 
the  time  we  do.  We  finished  discharging  [the  Gillchrest ]  to-day  and  will  be¬ 
gin  to  ballast  to-morrow  for  Rockland  for  orders.’ 

The  Marcia  C.  Day  was  Enoch  Chase’s  last  ship;  he  was  succeeded  by 
Capt.  Charles  Cate,  and  retired  to  his  pleasant  home,  now  known  as  the 
Marie  Antoinette  house.  He  sailed  for  Nesmith  and  Sons,  later  for  Walsh, 
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Carver  and  Chase.  A  successful  shipmaster,  his  vessels  met  with  few  serious 
mishaps  during  a  long  career  at  sea;  but  two  men  were  lost  on  sailing  from 
poi  t  in  a  storm,  a  sad  and  common  occurrence  in  those  days.  In  person 
Captain  Enoch  Chase  was  a  large  man,  light  complexioned. 

Elis  daughter  Jane  married  Captain  Charles,  son  of  David  Cate,  and 
after  her  death  Charles  married  her  sister,  Alice  Kate  Chase,  in  California. 
The  wedding  trip  (1885-1886)  was  in  the  bark  Edwin  Reed  of  Waldoboro, 
from  San  Francisco  to  Hong  Kong,  to  Cardiff  to  load  coal  for  the  Philip¬ 
pines;  thence  homeward  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Saint  Helena  to  New 
York.  Another  daughter,  Mrs.  Ida  Chase  Kenniston,  now  (1098  ae.  qA 
lives  at  Boothbay  Harbor.  ’  ' 

Moses  (1815-1898),  youngest  of  the  seven  Chase  brothers,  followed  the 
sea  from  youth;  in  the  1840’s  he  commanded  brig  Ava  and  ship  Zaretdn 
of  Damariscotta;  and  while  living  in  Brooklyn  had  New  York  ships.  He 
also  engaged  in  shipbuilding  at  Sheepscot  bridge,  and  constructed  bark 
Annie  P.  and  sch.  Annie  P.  Chase,  the  last  vessel  built  there.  In  those  ac¬ 
tivities  Moses  had  a  successful  career  of  forty  years,  and  for  the  times  was 
considered  a  wealthy  man.  In  1845  lle  married  Susan  E.  Clifford.  Children: 
Annie  P.  (b.1848),  Sunie  (b.1850),  Roscoe  (b.1852).  The  old  homestead 
lies  on  a  knoll  at  the  lower  end  of  Dyer’s  Neck,  in  the  Sheepscot  section  of 
Newcastle. 

John  Howard  and  Fessenden,  sons  of  John  Chase,  profited  by  their 
father  s  experience  and  advice;  both  were  able  shipmasters.  John  H. 
(1828-1872)  was  long  identified  with  the  Marcia  C.  Day.  He  married 
Eunice  Schoff,  who  accompanied  him  on  many  voyages;  and  in  Havre, 
about  18G6,  the  Captain  had  a  model  of  his  ship  made,  now  owned  by  a 
relative  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Herman  Parker.  While  in  Havana  in  December 
1872,  both  Captain  Chase  and  wife  contracted  yellow  fever  and  died; 
they  left  a  little  daughter  under  five  years  of  age.  Captain  Cate  was  ap¬ 
pointed  guardian  of  the  orphan,  who  lived  in  Edge,  until  fourteen,  and 
later  became  Mrs.  Edith  M.  Ledyard,  of  Bath. 

Fessenden  (1829  191 4)-  Mis  recital  of  sea  life,  to  a  relative,  follows: 

In  1846  I  started  out  for  a  sea-life  joining  the  topsail  schooner  Corin¬ 
thian  coasting  between  the  Kennebec,  Boston  and  Sound  ports.  In  1847 
coasted  in  the  old  topsail  schooner  Caspian.  The  same  year  shipped  be¬ 
fore  the  mast  in  bark  Chase  in  the  Mediterranean  and  West  Indian  trade. 
In  1849  made  one  coastwise  trip  in  brig  G.  W.  Kendall.  In  1850  made  one 
voyage  bcfoie  the  mast  in  ship  Taretan  sailing  Irom  Providence  to  Havana, 
thence  to  Cowes  and  Bristol,  England,  and  returned  to  New  York.  In  i8r;i 
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pped  as  second  mate  on  ship  American  of  Wiscasset,  and  sailed  from 

New  York  to  Cuba  and  back  with  a  full  cargo  of  sugar  in  twenty-nine 

.  ay^'  ft0  BlC  Island  and  London  where  we  visited  the  World’s  Fair 

harwT  Pa  T'  ThenCf  t0  Savannah-  In  l852  shipped  as  first  mate  of 
baik  Chase  and  remained  three  years  in  her  making  North  Atlantic  voy- 

gcs.  In  1856  made  one  New  York  to  Liverpool  voyage  and  back  in  ship 
Chicago  as  first  mate.  1 

In  1857  took  command  of  bark  Henry  Warren  of  Bath,  in  Houghton 
Brothers  employ  and  sailed  from  Bath  for  Havana  December  iq  ,jL  I 
1  emained  in  this  vessel  making  several  successful  voyages  until’ August 
1  59-  n  eptember  1859  took  charge  of  ship  Ironsides  of  New  York.  This 
ship  was  built  by  Johnson  Rideout  of  Bath,  in  the  old  shipyard  where  the 
New  England  is  now.  I  remained  in  this  ship  until  July  1863,  and  then 
took  charge  of  the  new  ship  Melrose,  built  by  John  Taylor  of  East  Boston, 
and  sailed  to  New  York,  arriving  there  in  August.  In  October  of  1863  took 
charge  of  ship  Success  and  sailed  from  New  York  for  San  Francisco  with  a 
leig  it  list  amounting  to  $46,500,  good  for  a  ship  of  1200  tons.  From  San 
rancisco  we  went  to  Callao,  Chinclia  Islands  and  London,  and  returned 
to  New  York  in  June  1865.  Leaving  the  Success  in  New  York,  I  took  charge 
o  s  up  General  Butler  of  Bath,  then  in  London  and  sailed  for  Melbourne 
in  December  1865,  making  many  voyages  into  Pacific  and  Atlantic  ports, 
.eft  the  General  Butler  in  New  York,  where  she  was  sold.  In  October  1870 
took  charge  of  ship  Pleiades  of  Bath,  then  in  Hamburg  and  remained  in 
charge  of  her  making  many  voyages  into  Pacific  and  Atlantic  ports;  leav¬ 
ing  deep  waters  and  square-riggers  for  good  in  September  of  1881. 

t  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  Ironsides  was  in  New  Orleans  loading 
cotton  along  with  other  Northern  vessels.  Some  of  those  all  loaded  got 
away,  but  Ironsides  was  delayed  until  long  after  Fort  Sumter  fell;  first  The 
loading  was  delayed,  then  Southern  sympathizers  set  the  ship  afire  and  so 
much  damage  was  done  that  the  cargo  had  to  be  unloaded,  the  ship  re¬ 
paired  and  refitted.  Meantime  plans  had  been  drawn  for  converting  the 
sup  into  a  Confederate  war  vessel.  In  spite  of  that,  the  work  of  refitting 

and  loading  was  hurried  through  and  papers  secured  clearing  the  ship 
from  New  Orleans.  r 

Ihe  tiip  down  the  river  was  planned  to  cross  the  bar  at  daylight.  Two 
river  steamers  were  sent  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  however,  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  ship  there.  They  were  anchored  one  on  each  side  of  the  channel. 
Both  hailed  as  the  ship  sailed  between  them  before  a  fresh  breeze,  the  tug¬ 
boat  which  had  brought  her  down  having  cast  off  just  above  the  last  bend 
of  the  liver.  The  boats  had  allowed  steam  to  get  low  over  night  and  we 
got  by  without  damage  and  got  half  an  hour’s  start  while  they  were  getting 
up  steam  again.  With  a  fresh  breeze  the  ship  was  able  to  keep  ahead  of  its 
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pui suers  foi  about  twenty  miles.  Then  the  breeze  began  to  give  out  and 
the  boats  began  to  close  in,  but  a  United  States  man-of-war  was  sighted 
and  they  had  to  give  up  and  run  for  port  to  save  themselves.  The  Iron¬ 
sides  was  the  last  Northern  cotton  ship  out  of  New  Orleans.  On  her  ar- 
i  ival  in  New  York  the  story  was  not  believed  until  New  Orleans  news¬ 
papers  and  other  convincing  proofs  were  furnished. 

Later,  when  Captain  Chase  was  in  England,  he  looked  for  and  reported 
on  privateers  which  were  being  fitted  out.  He  was  offered  a  commission  in 
the  United  States  navy  in  recognition  of  his  services,  but  declined  it  out  of 
consideration  for  and  on  advice  of  the  owners  of  his  ship. 

The  finely  modeled  Marcia  C.  Day  was  constructed  of  the  best  materials 
and  finished  in  a  superior  manner  by  Joseph  Day,  a  highly  esteemed  ship¬ 
builder  of  Damariscotta,  who  died  soon  after  the  launching  in  May  1853. 
The  ship  was  commanded  first  by  Jonathan  Chase;  the  maiden  trip  was  to 
Saint  John  to  load  deals.  She  hailed  first  from  Damariscotta,  later  from 
New  York,  under  Capt.  Charles  Cate  and  others.  After  some  of  her  cargo 
had  been  thrown  overboard  during  a  severe  storm  in  December  1853,  the 
ship  arrived  in  Havre,  and  with  occasional  deviations  as  freights  offered, 
was  employed  for  years  in  New  Orleans-European  cotton  trade.  In  January 
1861  she  cleared  New  Orleans  with  3000  bales  of  cotton,  fortunate  to  get 
away  before  the  ensuing  war  closed  the  port.  On  an  eastward  Atlantic  pas¬ 
sage  under  a  Captain  Ross  in  1879,  the  Marcia  C.  Day  encountered  heavy 
weather,  and  head  seas  stove  and  swept  away  her  bulwarks,  but  survived 
until  February  1888,  when  she  stranded  off  Arromanches,  westwardly 
bound  from  Rouen.  The  ship  was  dismantled  and  sold. 

Clifford,  Jotham  D.  A  native  of  Edgecomb,  in  1841  he  settled  near  Sheep- 
cot  bridge  as  a  merchant-shipbuilder;  had  brig  Rainbow  constructed  at 
the  Murray  shipyard  on  Dyer’s  River,  and  in  association  with  Capt.  Moses 
Chase  built  bark  Emma.  Thrice  married,  Jotham’s  first  wife  was  Lucinda 
C.,  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Holmes.  Rebecca  and  Woodbridge  Clifford 
were  related  to  Jotham  and  took  shares  in  his  vessels.  She  married  Capt. 
John  Land,  the  first  master  of  the  famous  clipper  ship  Rainbozv.  Wood- 
bridge  constructed  at  Edge,  in  1838  sell.  Adeline  and  later  bark  Thales. 

Of  other  Cliffords,  Andrew  (b. a. 1821)  was  mate  with  Capt.  James  Chase 
in  brig  Ava,  and  in  1854  commanded  brig  May  Qxieen  of  Damariscotta; 
Anson,  and  Joseph  D.  (a.  1827-1 849),  son  of  William,  were  lost  with  the 
Nancy  (vide  F.  Trask);  Benjamin  F.  (perhaps  not  of  Edge.)  in  1859  cap¬ 
tained  bark  Howland  (Camden  1845);  Jen7  *848  was  master  of  pink 
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Union  of  B  bay;  Joseph  was  skipper  of  pinky  Yankee  (Edge.  1818)  in  1823; 
and  in  custom-house  recoids  William  and  William  Clifford  jr.  appear;  one 
died  in  1819.  Their  commands  included  ithe  Polly  (Edge.),  topsail 
schooners  Apollo,  Industry  and  the  Hester. 

Clough,  Stephen.  He  owned  a  master’s  interest  in  brig  Rambler  (Bath 
17&5)>  in  association  with  Capt.  Joseph  Decker  was  interested  in  lum¬ 
ber  trade.  After  his  death  in  1792,  Clough  purchased  the  home  of  his  late 
associate,  situated  near  the  Narrows’  on  Jeremy  Scjuam.  In  1838  the  house 
was  fci  1  led  aci oss  to  the  mainland,  hauled  by  a  large  number  of  oxen  to 
its  present  site  overlooking  the  ‘Eddy’  and  now  is  known  as  the  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  house. 

Captain  Clough  partly  owned  and  commanded  a  small  ship  of  211  tons, 
the  Sally  (Bris.  1791).  On  May  7  1792  the  Boston  Gazette  said:  ‘Ship  Sally, 
Clough,  of  Boston,  in  coming  out  of  Liverpool,  got  on  shore,  sprung  a  leak 
and  was  obliged  to  put  back.’  Later  she  entered  Boston.  Capt.  John  Wilson 
had  the  ship  foi  a  time  and  in  Boston,  because  of  a  change  of  ownership, 
the  Sally  s  register  was  cancelled  July  3  1793-  Under  a  new  register,  the 
ship  is  thought  to  have  sailed  for  France  with  a  cargo  of  lumber,  and  that 
the  son  of  the  managing  owner  was  on  board.  It  is  said  and  believed  that 
Captain  Clough  and  the  principal  owner  were  in  collusion  with  French 
royalists  to  rescue  their  Queen  and  send  her  to  America  in  the  Sally. 
About  1820,  according  to  historian  Rufus  K.  Sewall,  a  story  was  prevalent 
in  Edgecomb  as  follows: 

1  hat  Captain  Clough’s  ship  was  in  France,  and  at  the  time  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  was  arrested  by  the  revolutionary  mob;  that  the  royal  belongings 
had  been  carried  on  board  Clough’s  vessel  for  the  Queen’s  use;  and  that 
she,  being  seized  and  beheaded  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  the  royal  parcels  were 
left  on  board  and  brought  away. 

Many  years  later  a  fragment  of  white  cloth  was  found  in  the  old  Clough 
house,  marked,  ‘This  was  taken  from  the  dress  which  Marie  Antoinette 
wore  at  her  execution,  by  an  eye  witness,  Captain  Stephen  Clough.’  Color 
is  lent  to  the  statement  because  Lamartine  recorded  that  the  Queen  was 
executed  in  a  white  death  robe  (October  1793). 

1  alleyrand  was  friendly  to  the  Queen,  and  early  in  1794  landed  at  a 
Wiscasset  wharf:  Mr.  Sewall  plausibly  contends  the  French  statesman 
came  in  Clough’s  ship  on  her  homeward  passage.  It  was  said  Stephen 
Clough  died  in  the  Mississippi  River  region. 
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Cunningham.  Of  masters  active  in  the  1790  decade,  Alexander  commanded 
ship  Nabby,  sell.  Hero  and  brig  Enterprise.  He  lived  at  N  castle.  Ruglas 
had  sip.  Fox,  and  the  Edge. -built  schooners  Polly  and  William.  Samuel 
was  master  of  sloops  Clarissa  and  Rosanna,  new  sell.  Nabby  and  brig  En¬ 
terprise.  Thomas  had  the  Hero  and  brigantine  Friendship  of  Wise. 

Thomas  2d  captained  topsail  schooners  Illuminator,  Louisa,  brigs  Tidal, 
Helen  and  peihaps  the  Betsey.  Captain  Hilton  lost  the  Betsey  and  his  life 
by  pirates;  the  brig  was  replaced  by  Henry  Cargill  with  a  second  Betsey, 
commanded  by  Thomas  Cunningham  2d. 

Decker,  Joseph.  He  lived  on  the  upper  end  of  Jeremy  Squam  near  the 
entiance,  called  Deckers  Narrows,  which  opens  up  the  harbor  of  Wiscas- 
set.  Joseph  acquired  possession  as  early  as  1772,  and  two  years  later  built 
a  house  latei  owned  by  Stephen  Clough.  Joseph  died  late  in  1792.  In  1781 
Joseph  Decker  of  Edgecomb,  Anna  Decker,  widow,  and  two  others,  owners 
of  sip.  Sally  of  ninety-live  tons  burden,  valued  at  700  pounds,  sued  Capt.  Paul 
Reed  of  B’bay,  for  seizure  of  the  vessel,  an  act  in  the  public  interest. 

In  1802  another  Joseph  Decker  commanded  brig  America-,  in  1805  brig 
White  Oak  arrived  in  Boston  and  reported:  ‘On  24th  August  .  .  .  sighted  a 
wieck  two  miles  distant,  it  being  calm  got  out  the  long  boat  and  found  it 
to  be  the  schooner  Ranger  of  Wiscasset,  Capt.  Joseph  Decker,  fifteen  days 
out  to  the  West  Indies.  Crew,  except  one,  saved.’ 

Of  other  Deckers,  John  C.  captained  topsail  schooners  Benevolence, 
Hannah  and  the  Rainbow  (Bowdoinham  1795).  In  the  fall  of  1800  the 
Hannah  arrived  at  Wiscasset  from  Martinique;  he  reported  seven  Ameri¬ 
can  vessels  there.  In  the  severe  December  storm  of  1839  at  G’ter,  the  Wise, 
sell.  Sally  was  wrecked  on  the  reef  of  Norman’s  Woe,  the  time  and  scene  of 
Longfellow’s  ballad.  Hartley  and  Isaac  Decker,  seamen,  were  drowned. 

Dodge.  I11  1800  marine  news  said,  ‘The  fast  sailing  brig  Neptune,  Asa 
Dodge,  Master,  will  sail  from  Wiscasset  the  first  of  June  and  return  to 
Boston.’  In  wintertime  of  1840  coaster  Abigail,  Capt.  Solomon  Dodge, 
sailed  from  Bath  and  disappeared.  Her  crew  of  three  included  John  Gove 
of  B’bay.  In  1849  Thomas  Dodge  owned  and  captained  the  new  sch.  Cali¬ 
fornia  (B’bay).  Samuel  M.  Dodge,  elsewhere  noticed,  died  of  yellow  fever 
in  1858.  A  promising  sea-captain,  his  untimely  death  was  mourned  sin¬ 
cerely.  The  year  before  he  had  married  Orra  E.  McCobb  of  B’bay. 

Emerson.  Among  the  grandsons  of  Colonel  Edward  Emerson  were  An¬ 
drew,  Edward,  Samuel,  Joseph  and  John  Brown  Emerson.  The  first  two 
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uuc  sons  Of  Joseph  Emerson;  the  last  three  were  natives  of  Edgecomb 
sons  of  William  and  brothers  of  Capt.  Wm.  S.  Emerson  of  B'bay.  Captain 
-  Andrew  (1820-1847),  sailor  on  the  Texas,  later  was  lost  at  sea;  Edward 
.823-1893),  tall  and  dark,  married  Sarah  Holbrook  of  Wiscasset,  whence 
ie  o  owed  the  sea  with  Captain  Toothacher  in  sch.  Edward,  and  Samuel 
(1/99-1821),  mate  of  a  vessel,  died  at  sea. 

Emerson,  John  Brown  (1805-1870).  Of  commands  two  only  are  known, 

ng  Lexington  and  ship  Henry  Kneeland.  He  commanded  a  Liverpool 

packet,  and  it  is  a  family  tradition  that  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  crossed  the 

Atlantic  on  a  ship  of  which  John  was  either  master  or  mate.  The  Captain 

was  well  versed  in  navigation  and  mathematics.  He  had  noticed  that  steam 

paddle  wheels  were  not  so  serviceable  and  effective  on  seagoing  ships  as  on 

inland  waters,  and  perhaps  this  led  to  his  invention  of  ‘a  spiral  propelling 

wheel.  With  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Thomas,  it  was  tried  out  in  the 

vicinity  of  B  bay  on  a  small  boat.  Satisfied  of  its  feasibility,  John  obtained 

etteis  patent,  signed  by  President  Andrew  Jackson  in  1834,  ‘for  certain 

improvements  in  the  steam  engine,  and  in  the  mode  of  propelling  there- 

wm,  either  vessels  on  the  water  or  carriages  on  the  land.’  His  patent  rights 

me  tided  the  application  of  a  revolving  vertical  shaft  to  turn  a  capstan  on 

t  ie  deck  ol  a  ship,  but  the  model  and  drawings  in  the  Patent  Office  were 

c  estroyed  by  fire  in  1836;  the  original  model  of  the  wheel  remained  in 

L  bay  lor  years,  a  plaything  for  children  until  broken  up. 

In  1849  Charles  Robinson,  of  the  parish  of  New  Orleans,  deposed  in 
part:  1 

That  in  the  fall  of  1835  first  became  acquainted  with  Captain  Emer¬ 
son,  at  that  time  in  command  of  the  ship  Henry  Kneeland  of  New'York* 
t  lat  m  the  fail  of  1836  Captain  Emerson  returned  to  New  Orleans  at 
winch  time  he  engaged  deponent  to  construct  a  model  of  a  ship,  into  which 
Emerson  inserted  a  spiral  propelling  wheel,  constructed  in  conformity 
witi  his  letters-patent,  and  placed  the  same  in  the  Merchants’  Exchange 
thence  removed  it  to  the  ship-yard  of  ITarrod,  Emerson  &  Robinson,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Mississippi  River,  Benjamin  Harrod,  the  said  T.  B 
Emerson,  and  deponent  having  formed  a  copartnership  in  the  ship-wrieht 
business;  and  that  the  model  continued  to  be  exhibited  at  the  ship-yard 

unti  early  in  1844,  when  it  was  sent  by  Emerson  to  the  Patent  Office  at 
Washington. 

Furthermore,  that  shortly  after  the  copartnership  was  formed,  the  said 
Jo  111  B.  Emerson  purchased  a  steam-engine  and  commenced  the  construc¬ 
tion  ol  a  boat,  which  he  completed  in  about  two  years,  applied  his  patent 
wheel,  and  set  it  in  operation  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
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TO  FOLLOW  THE  “MARGARET.” 

The  SpleDdid  First-class  Amerioaa  Ship 

“L.  B.  GILLCHREST,” 

j  CAPTAIN  J.  B.  EMERSON, 

!  1157  TONS  REGISTER 

Classed  3/3  L  1.1.  for  9  years  in  Veritas;  copper  fastened  and 
copperod,  and  it*  .a  Unit- rale  conveyance. 

LOADING  BLUlil  ViCTOlUA  DOCK. 

For  lermn  of  Freight,  do.,  apply  10 

GEORGE  WARREN  &  CO 

Fenwick  Chambers,  Liverpool. 
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Meantime  a  variation  of  the  spiral  wheel  invented  in  1838  by  Ericsson 
of  Monitor  fame  came  into  use  on  several  Government  vessels  and  others. 
It  infiinged  on.  the  patent  of  Captain  Emerson,  who  is  best  remembered 
because  of  his  successful  controversy  over  patent  rights.  The  shipbuilding 
firm  had  been  dissolved  in  1842;  early  in  1844  Emerson  left  New  Orleans 
foi  New  \  01  k,  to  wage  a  long  fight  for  his  invention  —  a  thorn  in  the  flesh 
of  Ericsson  for  many  years.  In  Washington,  Emerson  swore  to  and  filed  two 
drawings  of  his  invention,  described  it  in  detail,  a  part  of  which  reads: 
‘When  used  for  steamboats,  I  employ  an  improved  spiral  paddle  wheel, 
...  It  must  be  entirely  under  water,  and  operate  in  the  direction  of  the 
boat  s  way.  It  lesembled  the  rotary  part  of  a  lawnmower,  its  axis  or  rota¬ 
tion  parallel  to  the  ship  s  keel.  A  notice  of  his  claim  appeal'd  in  the  New 
\o)h  H ci aid,  waining  against  use  or  manufacture  of  his  patent  without 
pei mission,  and  he  visited  the  Great  Lakes  and  elsewhere  to  ascertain  ves¬ 
sels  using  spiral  wheels. 

Latei  a  suit  against  a  manufacturer  came  to  trial  in  which  Emerson  was 
entirely  successful;  won  the  verdict  of  two  successive  juries  in  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court  in  New  York;  the  written  opinion  of  both  judges  who  tried 
the  case;  and  upon  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
legality  of  his  patent  was  sustained  as  follows: 

In  the  case  of  Hogg  &  Delamater  vs.  Emerson  (6  Howard’s  R.,  437), 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  Ericsson’s  patent  was 
an  infiingement  upon  the  patent  of  Emerson,  and  that  the  Emerson  patent 
covered  the  new  movement  intended  to  be  given  to  the  steam-engine,  by 
substituting  a  continued  rotary  motion  for  a  crank  motion,  and  the  new 
foim  of  the  spiial  wheel,  when  the  engine  is  used  111  vessels,  by  changing 
the  form  of  the  paddles  and  placing  them  near  the  ends  of  the  arms;  and 
the  new  connection  of  the  power  with  the  capstan  of  such  vessels  by  in¬ 
serting  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  into  the  capstan. 

In  the  controversy,  because  the  Government  had  been  using  Ericsson 
pi  opelleis,  it  was  inclined  to  side  with  him.  In  1849  the  Commissioner  of 
I  atents  wiote  111  effect,  that  Emerson  was  the  inventor  of  the  leading 
featuies  of  the  special  piopeller,  but  had  neglected  to  introduce  it  into 
use,  that  Eiicsson  had  made  some  improvements  upon  the  machine  and 
had  introduced  it  into  public  use.  To  neither  belongs  credit  for  the  type 
of  sci ew  piopeller  now  used,  but  to  John  Stevens,  whose  invention  pre- 
ceeded  both. 

Although  Emerson  sought  compensation  for  his  loss,  he  did  not  live  to 
reap  anything  of  importance  except  the  moral  victory;  in  fact,  after  years 
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of  expensive  litigation,  he  assigned  his  claim  to  attorneys.  Finally,  Congress 
voted  $25,610  ‘for  the  relief  of  John  B.  Emerson/  then  dead  and  buried. 
It  was  a  royalty  o.f  ten  dollars  per  ton,  previously  set  by  him,  on  the  total 
tonnage  (2561)  of  five  vessels  proved  to  have  used  Ericsson  propellers; 
namely,  sloop  of  war  Princeton  (the  first  screw  man-of-war,  1843),  revenue 
cutteis  Jefferson  and  Legare  and  two  Mexican  War  transports,  bark  Edith 
and  ship  Alassachusetts.  The  Senate  report  added,  ‘Your  committee  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  infringement  of  his  patent  by  the  United  States  gave  en¬ 
couragement  to  other  ship-builders  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  that  Mr. 

Emerson,  in  consequence,  suffered  damages  greatly  in  excess  of  the  sum 
above  stated.’ 

Captain  Emerson  married  Nancy  Robinson  of  Louisiana,  and  in  the 
1860  s  theie,  on  account  of  Union  loyalty,  suffered  imprisonment  that  im- 
paiied  his  health.  His  wife  died  in  1867,  a^d  broken  in  spirit  he  returned 
to  Maine,  and  is  lecalled  in  his  last  years  as  a  tall,  gaunt  man,  leaning 
heavily  on  crutches.  And  so  he  passed  at  Newcastle,  one  of  the  old-time 
shipmasters  who  had  contributed  his  mite  to  that  revolution  in  motive 
power  from  wind  to  steam. 

Emerson,  Joseph  (1801—1860).  In  1826  he  married  Rebecca  Robinson,  of 
d  homaston,  and  settled  there,  d  hat  year  Edward  O’Brien,  noted  Thomas- 
ton  shipbuilder,  constructed  brig  Asia,  which  Joseph  commanded.  In¬ 
bound  under  another  master  in  1839,  she  was  wrecked  on  Monhegan. 
From  1830  to  1834  Joseph  was  part  owner  and  master  of  the  Thomaston 
01  ig  Elizabeth  (Pittston  1823)*  next  had  the  new  brig  Olive  Branch,  and  in 
1842  took  the  baik  Bostonian  ( rhomaston  1839))  which  he  commanded 
until  late  in  August  1845,  when  she  arrived  at  d  homaston  from  Antwerp. 

His  wife,  Rebecca  (1806—1838),  died;  in  1844  Joseph  married  Mary 
Blight  of  Maine.  They  lived  first  in  Galveston,  and  about  1856  moved  to 
San  francisco.  He  died  in  the  adjacent  town  of  San  Mateo.  By  his  first 
wife  Joseph  had  six  children;  one,  Wm.  James  (1829-1894),  went  to  sea  at 
twelve  with  his  uncle  William  and  died  in  Sebastopol.  Joseph’s  daughter 
Elizabeth  married  William  Keith,  a  San  Francisco  artist  of  note. 

In  the  fall  of  1848  brig  Sarah  Elizabeth  of  1  homaston,  Emerson,  master, 
touched  at  B’bay;  sailed  southward  and  early  the  following  year  put  in  at 
Nassau,  the  mate  and  the  cook  having  died  on  board.  In  1850  she  sailed 
fi om  Tampa  Bay  and  was  lost  on  the  Florida  coast.  Captains  named 
Emei son  also  commanded  topsail  schooner  Robert  and  Rowland,  em¬ 
ployed  in  freighting  lime  in  the  1830’s;  and  brig  Emeline  (Warren  1848; 
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lost  1856).  Edward  O’Brien  built  the  schooner  and  both  hailed  from 
Thomaston. 

Gove.  Their  commands:  Abie,  t.  sch.  Mystic.  Alpheus,  Sea  Flower  (Mon- 
hegan  1826).  Ebenezer,  in  1790’s  sloop  Ranger,  ship  Townsend.  Enos,  in 
^gos  t.  sch.  Hero.  (One  Capt.  E.  Gove  d.  1800.)  John,  Edge.  schs.  Polly 
and  Dolphin.  John,  vide  S.  Dodge.  Joseph,  brig  Hector ,  wrecked  W.  I. 
island;  crew  saved,  but  he  d.  on  the  island.  Samuel,  ship  Ceylon  (Bath 
1833),  later  bark  Peru.  Solomon,  in  1833  new  sch.  Mary.  Thomas,  t.  sch. 
Dolphin  (a  Thomas  Gove  d.  in  Boston  in  1800,  buried  at  Edge). 

Gove,  A.  B.  He  sailed  as  mate  with  Capt.  Enoch  Chase  of  brig  Logan, 
lost  in  1849,  and  continued  with  him  in  brig  G.  W.  Kendall  (q.v.).  In 
California,  Captain  Gove  sailed  for  Samuel  Merritt  in  barks  Warren  and 
Samuel  Merritt  and  in  the  latter  made  three  round  voyages  to  China. 
Gove’s  next  venture  was  steamer  Constitution,  which  he  purchased  and 
ran  between  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound  for  three  years,  then  sold  her. 
He  returned  to  sail  in  the  bark  Glimpse,  which  stranded  near  Victoria. 
After  that  mishap  Gove  operated  tug  Cyrus  Walker  in  Puget  Sound. 
Later,  while  a  San  Francisco  bar  pilot,  Captain  Gove  had  a  stroke  of 
paralysis  and  retired;  in  1895  he  was  living  in  Oakland. 

Merrill,  Stephen  and  William.  In  the  1830’s  Stephen  commanded  top¬ 
sail  schooner  Louisa  and  brigs  Emerald  and  George.  William  (vide  F. 
Trask). 

Merry,  John  Fairfield.  In  youth  he  entered  the  navy,  and  with  merit 
and  ability  worked  his  way  upward  to  rank  of  rear  admiral.  John  was  not 
a  graduate  of  Annapolis.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  an  ensign  under 
Admirals  Lee  and  Porter,  and  in  the  engagement  at  Fort  Fisher  was 
wounded  severely.  Admiral  Merry  spent  his  declining  years  on  a  farm  in 
his  native  Eclgecomb.  While  in  command  of  the  Tallapoosa,  a  paddle- 
wheel  steamer  constructed  at  the  Charlestown  navy  yard  in  1862,  an  un¬ 
fortunate  incident  occurred  when  she  collided  with  the  James  S.  Lowell 
(q-v.).  Raised  and  repaired,  in  1892  the  naval  ship  was  condemned  and 
sold  in  Montevideo. 

Bradford  and  Norman  Merry  hailed  from  the  vicinity  of  Back 
Narrows,  B’bay.  Bradford  captained  schooners  Coquette  and  Fannie 
Hodgkins.  After  sailing  from  Wiscasset  for  years,  in  1883  he  was  lost  over¬ 
board  from  coaster  Niger.  In  1915  Norman  commanded  the  new  foUf- 
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masted  Carl  F.  Cressy.  Under  another  master  during  the  late  war  she  was 
torpedoed  by  a  German  ship. 

Parsons,  Jotham.  He  captained  two  small  schooners,  both  named  Friend¬ 
ship]  one  built  at  Freeport,  1791,  the  other  in  Edgecomb,  1812.  The  loss 
of  one  and  his  escape  appear  elsewhere.  In  the  1820’s  Jotham  commanded 
sell.  Sophia  (97  tons),  brig  Olive  and  the  new  brig  Ajax.  An  active  sea¬ 
farer  for  many  years,  in  1832,  then  of  Wiscasset,  he  half  owned  the  new 
ship  Emporium. 

Of  other  Parsons,  Stephen  (1807-1840)  owned  pinky  Joanna  (Edge. 
1819),  and  had  brig  Emeline  and  new  sch.  Ursula.  Fie  was  lost  at  sea. 
Thomas  (a.  1804-1 862)  was  a  sea-captain;  Westbrook  captained  William 
(G’town  1825),  and  in  1827  Lucy  K.  Parsons  married  Capt.  Samuel  Hol¬ 
brook  of  Edge.  Ozias  Parsons  commanded  the  B’bay  schooners  Humboldt, 
the  new  Sammie  S.  McKown  and  the  George  Washington.  In  the  summer 
of  1880  the  last  named  was  overhauled  by  a  Spanish  vessel  of  four  guns, 
but  was  released. 

Patterson.  In  the  179°  decade  William  and  Samuel  Patterson  were  active 
in  foreign  trade.  William  captained  topsail  schooners  Nabby  (new,  1792), 
F)  headship,  Industry,  Stock  and  the  Jenny  Miller.  Samuel  commanded  sip. 
Sally,  owned  by  William;  Polly  (Edge,  sch.)  and  ship  Townsend.  In  June 
1798  he  had  brigantine  Jane  (N’boro  1797),  owned  by  William  Foster; 
and  during  the  year  she  was  seized  by  the  French,  sent  in  and  detained  at 
Santander,  Spain.  The  Captain  died  that  September.  Years  later  Alfred 
Patterson  was  master  of  topsail  sch.  Morning  Star,  and  in  1840  of  brig 
Emerald. 

Pool,  Isaac  (1788-1875).  He  was  a  prominent  citizen  and  shipmaster  of 
his  native  Edgecomb;  son  of  John  Pool  (1766-1840)  of  Sandy  Bay,  Cape 
Ann,  who  in  1787  maried  Ruth  Gamage  (1770-1847),  of  Bristol,  and  set¬ 
tled  on  the  Damariscotta  River  shore  in  Edge.  There,  in  1809,  Isaac  mar¬ 
ried  Rosanna  Burnham  (1791-1889).  In  later  life  the  Captain  was  in¬ 
terested  in  shipbuilding  and  civic  duties  and,  unlike  many  seafarers,  died 
at  home. 

In  the  days  of  West  Indian  piracy  Captain  Pool  and  his  schooner  Ever¬ 
green  were  captured  by  picaroons.  A  favorable  opportunity  offering,  Isaac 
cleverly  contrived  to  overpower  the  small  prize-crew,  regained  possession, 
and  in  September  of  1821  arrived  safely  in  Boston.  The  sword  he  used  to 
subdue  the  pirates,  and  his  Masonic  apron  of  elaborate  design,  are  cher¬ 
ished  family  heirlooms. 
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On  the  shore  at  Pool’s  landing  may  still  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  old  ship- 
yaid,  established  probably  by  John  Pool  and  continued  by  his  son.  In 
1820  pinky  Two  Friends,  brig  Mary  and  Susan,  and  in  1829,  the  large  top* 
sail  sch.  Rose  were  constructed  at  Edgecomb,  perhaps  at  the  Pool  yard; 
for  in  1824  Joshua  Pool  was  skipper  of  the  pinky  and  Isaac  Pool  com¬ 
manded  the  brig  and  schooner.  The  Rose  hailed  from  Damariscotta.  A 
letter  written  in  September  1855,  says:  ‘Mr.  Pool  launched  his  brig  last 
Wednesday,’  corroborated  eighty  years  later  by  Sarah  J.  Merry  who  wrote: 

I  remember  of  going  to  a  launching  at  Pool’s  landing,  Edgecomb, 
Maine,  when  I  was  a  child  between  six  and  seven  years  old.  The  Salt 
Marsh  Cove  school  was  closed  that  the  pupils  might  attend.  As  I  was  born 
in  1849  this  event  must  have  occurred  about  1855  °r  1856.  I  have  no  recol¬ 
lection  ol  the  kind  of  vessel  or  the  name.  I  do  not  remember  any  other 
launching  at  Pool’s,  and  I  lived  in  Edgecomb  until  I  was  eighteen. 

John  C.  Pool  (1810-1858),  son  of  Captain  Isaac,  followed  the  sea  with 
his  father  and  became  a  master-mariner.  Later  he  engaged  in  lumber  trade 
at  Calais  and  Portland,  where  he  died. 

Ryan.  Albert  Ryan  (vide  John  Chase);  David  T.  Ryan,  of  Newcastle,  com¬ 
manded  clipper  ship  White  Falcon  (Pittston  1853);  In  1837  Washington 
Ryan  partly  owned  and  captained  topsail  sch.  Caspian;  and  William  C. 
Ryan,  twenty-seven  in  1846,  was  mate  with  Capt.  Enoch  Chase  of  brig 
Damascus. 

Tilton.  In  1814  a  Captain  Tilton,  on  leaving  the  Damariscotta  in  his 
sloop  Mary,  was  chased  and  brought  to  by  man-of-war  Bulwark.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  commander  was  not  vindictive,  but  permitted  him  to  proceed  and  even 
granted  a  pass  to  return  in  safety.  Andrew  Tilton,  noticed  elsewhere, 
owned  and  captained  the  small  Edge.  sch.  Betsey  (Ipswich  1789);  and  John 
Tilton  (a.  1784-1857)  commanded  topsail  schooners  Alexander  and  Betsey. 
For  a  time  he  lived  at  Bristol,  but  died  in  South  Boston. 

On  a  wooded  knoll  in  Edgecomb,  overlooking  the  Damariscotta  not  far 
south  of  ‘The  Ledges,’  at  a  place  called  Ring’s  Point  in  old  records,  lies 
an  old  burial  ground.  Among  its  two-score  graves  are  those  of  Captains 
Benjamin  Tilton  (a. 1770-1821),  Daniel  Tilton  (1772-1823),  master  of 
sip.  Hannah  (Plymouth  1782);  and  Samuel  Tilton’s  wife  Nancy.  In  1794 
he  was  skipper  of  sch.  Humbird  (Falmouth  1780).  Under  fifty  tons,  they 
were  probably  fishing  craft. 

Trask.  In  1744  Samuel  Trask  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Edgecomb.  In 
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1803  Ebenezer  captained  topsail  sch.  Stock  of  Wise.  He  d.  1808.  In  the 
1830’s  Frederick  commanded  Commerce  and  Palestine ,  topsail  schooners 
-hailing  from  Wiscasset,  where  he  lived.  Also  in  that  decade  Amaziah  had 
topsad  sch.  Bolivai ,  and  Freeman  the  large  pinky  Angler.  In  December 
1849  the  Edge.  sch.  Nancy,  Capt.  Freeman  Trask  and  crew,  Anson  and 
Joseph  D.  Cliffoi  d,  William  Merrill  and  a  Wise,  boy,  were  shipwrecked 
on  Plum  Island,  off  Newburyport.  All  were  lost;  the  bodies,  except  those  of 
Anson  and  the  boy,  washed  ashore. 


V 
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Brooks,  Charles  ( 1 793 —1  ^5 1 ).  A  farmer  and  sea-captain,  in  1822  he  mar¬ 
ried  Margaret  Reed  and  lived  on  the  southeastern  part  of  the  island.  Fred 
Brooks  followed  the  sea  in  G’ter  fishermen  until  he  suffered  the  loss  of  an 
arm;  Masonic  brethren  aided  him  to  enter  Sailors’  Snug  Harbor. 

Dunton.  Stephen  (3.1797-1882)  sailed  pinky  Martha  Jane  for  James  Mc¬ 
Carty,  and  the  Sarah  for  the  Shattuck  Mills.  George  W.,  of  Bath  in  1864, 
had  sch.  Minnehaha .  In  1876  Chester  Dunton  was  lost  on  the  Grand  Banks 
from  a  dory;  also  Charles  Fisher  of  W’port.  James  F.  Dunton  (1856-1925), 
native  of  W’port,  was  nine  years  in  ship  Benjamin  Sewall,  part  of  the  time 
as  first  officer.  Afterward  he  sailed  for  James  B.  Drake  as  master  of  the 
Bath  schooners  Florence  J.  Allen,  Ella  F.  Davenport  and  others. 

Greenleaf.  Before  1840  Greenleafs  owned  and  operated  fishing  pinks;  the 
Martha  by  Ebenezer,  Shylock  by  Nathan,  Betsey  (Ipswich  1816)  by  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Banner  by  Zebulon.  In  1841  Daniel  was  master  of  topsail  sch. 
Globe.  Freeman,  born  on  the  island,  lived  at  Edge,  and  captained  Exchange. 
David  I).  commanded  the  B’bay  vessels  Exchange  and  Mary  Edward ;  in 
1872  the  latter  sailed  for  Demerara  under  a  Greenleaf  and  disappeared. 
Westbrook  (1778-1865),  born  at  Edge,  which  then  included  the  island, 
partly  owned  and  captained  pinky  Martha  and  was  sole  owner  of  pinky 
Shylock  (Newcastle  1815).  His  sons  Silas  and  Nelson  Greenleaf  were  ship¬ 
masters. 

Greenleaf,  Silas  Holt  (183 1-1 902).  A  native  of  W’port,  he  began  his  career 
at  thirteen  in  fishing  vessels  and  captained  one  when  twenty-one.  With  ap¬ 
titude  for  command,  he  engaged  in  coasting  and  deep-water  voyages;  the 
latter  included  seventeen  to  S.  A.,  numerous  trips  to  the  W.  I.,  the  Mediter- 
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ranean  and  a  voyage  during  the  Zulu  War  to  Natal,  South  Africa.  Among 
his  commands  were  brig  Rio  Grande,  bark  Gan-Eden  and  barkentine 
Mathew  Baird  (Kennebunk  1873),  constructed  for  shipping  Baldwin  loco¬ 
motives.  Eight  were  carried  in  the  barkentine  to  Nicoliev,  near  Odessa  in 
Russia.  His  successful  sea  life  of  thirty-nine  years  ended  in  the  M.  Baird. 

dheieaftei  Captain  Greenleaf  retired  to  his  home  on  Phip’s  Point,  near 
W  port.  He  had  married  Arabella  A.  Farnham  in  1868,  and  since  a  son, 

David  W.  Greenleaf,  lived  in  Nebraska,  the  couple  moved  thither.  She 
survived  until  1920. 

Greenleaf,  S.  Nelson.  Born  at  W’port  in  1837,  he  went  to  sea  when  four¬ 
teen,  voyaged  to  the  Pacific  in  1858,  and  commanded  vessels  there  and  on 
the  Atlantic  until  1889.  His  commands  were  brigs  W.  D.  Rice ,  George 

Washington,  bark  Orb,  ships  Helios,  Union  and  the  Fanny  Tucker.  Nelson 
later  lived  and  died  in  Seattle. 

A  new  schooner  named  Henrietta  Greenleaf,  captained  by  William  H. 
Greenleaf,  was  lost  on  her  first  trip.  She  sailed  from  G’ter  in  April  1876 
and  the  first  night  out,  before  sail  could  be  taken  in,  went  on  her  beam 
ends  in  a  terrific  squall.  Including  the  master’s  brother  Franklin,  four  were 
drowned  below;  after  futile  attempts  to  save  the  vessel  the  others  got  into 
two  dories  which  tried  to  keep  together,  but  in  sleet,  snow  and  a  rough  sea 
parted  company.  In  a  day  or  so  Freeman  Crawford,  of  W’port,  died  from 
exposuie  shoitly  before  the  dory  was  picked  up  by  a  fishing  vessel  which 
landed  the  survivors  in  Plalifax.  The  other  dory  was  lost;  it  contained  five, 
including  Bernard  Jewett  and  Charles  Pattie,  both  of  W’port. 

McCarty.  The  family  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent  from  the  north  of  Ire¬ 
land,  the  old  homestead  on  the  Sheepscot  with  priceless  relics  of  the  sea 
was  burned  years  ago.  Florence  McCarty  married  Martha  Cothran.  They 
were  born  in  1746  and  1768,  respectively.  Their  son  James  (1788-1868),  was 
an  early  master  and  became  prominent  in  shipping.  In  1819  he  had  pinky 
Flying  Fish,  later  pinky  Martha  Jane,  pinky  Nightingale  (Edge.  1821)  and 
larger  vessels;  owned  largely  in  sells.  Harriet,  C.  D.  Oliver,  brigs  Cyclone, 
George  Washington,  Wanderer  and  the  fine  ship  James  McCarty,  all  com¬ 
manded  by  his  seafaring  sons.  An  excellent  oil  painting  of  the  ship  is 
prized  by  a  grandson.  Thrice  married,  his  first  wife  was  Polly  Hodgdon 
(1793-1821);  children,  Dennis,  Ozias  and  Martha  Jane. 

Dennis  (b.1816)  followed  the  sea  with  his  father,  was  master  of  pinky 
Challenge  and  topsail  sell.  Mechanic,  rounded  Cape  Horn  and  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
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M°/’,L(fmrp8f6)ea«lyAxaPtainedH,2m^  (AIna  >838).  Other  commands: 

doned  off  Ca  w  "  '  L  ’  3  Smal*  Cream'colored  bri»  eventually  aban- 

'  CWonl  •  h  JT  6nry'  He  WaS  the  firSt  master  of  brig  Geo.  Washington 
(Woolwich  1848),  owned  wholly  at  W’port;  likewise  of  brig  Tornado  and 

o,  years  had  the  well-named  Daisy  (N.  Y.  ,872),  a  large  fine  hermaphrodite 

succes^fuT  f  7  ^  3  ShSlU  paraIy“C  S“'°ke’  which  l«er  ended  a 

successful  seafaring  career. 

About  1845  Ozias  was  in  a  sailing  ship  bound  to  New  York  from  the 
Mediterranean;  on  board  was  a  young  Italian  widow  named  Aurelia,  from 
Genoa.  On  arrival  they  married,  lived  at  W’port,  then  Bath,  and  for  about 
1  1 1  >'frs  111  -B^lyn-  In  New  York  Mr.  John  Swan  was  managing 
owner  of  a  number  of  vessels,  including  brig  Johanna  and  the  ship  James 
<  ar  y.  /  bout  1868,  it  is  said,  Ozias  commanded  the  brig  in  Mediter¬ 
ranean  trade  and  carried  out  a  piano  for  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Ozias  was 
also  master  of  the  James  McCarty.  He  was  well  versed  in  seamanship,  anti 
is  said  not  to  have  lost  a  vessel  and  but  one  man  overboard.  On  one  occasion 
his  brig  went  ashore  in  a  gale  because  a  lightship,  on  which  he  depended, 
was  b  own  off  her  station  in  the  same  storm.  Captain  Ozias  died  in 
tooklyn  and  was  buried  in  Greenwood  cemetery.  His  son,  Edward  L 

McCarty,  commanded  brig  Daisy,  died  on  board  off  Brazil  and  was  buried 
at  sea. 

James  McCarty’s  second  wife  was  Mary  Greenleaf;  children:  James  ir. 
0  2  1  94)  anci  Benjamin  Franklin,  two  years  younger  and  called  Frank 

McCarty^ James  jr.  captained  Harriet,  C.  D.  Oliver  and  brig  Cyclone  of 
„  port.  Frank  commanded  brigs,  bark  Charles  R.  Lewis  and  ship  James 

James  McCarty’s  third  wife  was  Abigail  Dunton  (1802-1883);  they  had 
seven  children  (b.  1832 -1847),  whom  four  followed  the  sea.  The  eldest 
son,  Florence,  was  lost  overboard  from  one  of  his  father’s  vessels  by  a 
swinging  boom  on  a  wild  night  off  Seguin;  of  Henry  D.  and  Turner  (18^5  — 
^95),  no  information  is  available;  and  Elijah  S.  McCarty  (1836-186*)  was 
master  at  nineteen,  had  brig  Wanderer,  and  his  last  command  was  the 
lamous  fast-sailmg  bark  Grapeshot  (Maine  1853),  which  had  a  cannon  for 
a  figurehead.  Late  in  February  he  sailed  from  New  York  with  horses  and 
mules  intended  for  Barbados;  heavy  disastrous  gales  prevailed  up  to  March 
1  1862;  the  bark  was  never  reported,  and  it  was  assumed  she  foundered  a 
few  days  out  in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Hatteras. 

Shattuck,  Levi  (1742-1823).  He  was  the  first  of  that  name  to  settle  on 
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Squam  Island  (now  W  port),  where  he  died.  A  native  of  Pepperell,  in 
i/66  he  came  to  the  District  of  Maine,  worked  at  his  trade  of  carpenter 
and  millwright  and  in  1784,  in  association  with  his  younger  brother  Jonas 
(vide  App.  VI),  purchased  land  and  water  rights  on  the  island  at  what 
is  now  Heal  s  Cove.  In  this  place  they  established  tide  grist-  and  sawmills, 
constituted  wharves  and  carried  on  an  extensive  business  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  shipping  lumber  from  the  ‘Shattuck  Mills/  The  berth  for  large 
vessels,  a  channel  with  good  depth  at  high  tide,  was  between  the  Islet 
called  Shattuck’s  and  the  W’port  shore. 

Levi  had  two  children,  David  and  Sarah,  born  in  1774  2-nd  1777,  respec¬ 
tively.  When  seventeen  she  married  George  Reed  of  Woolwich.  David 
managed  and  inherited  his  father’s  interest  in  the  mills.  One  of  the  lumber 
carriers  was  the  Sarah,  owned  by  David,  his  son  Levi  and  Tyler  Hodgdon, 
later  of  B’bay.  Levi  (b.  1798)  and  his  brother  David  (b.  1806)  were  ship¬ 
wrights;  it  is  probable  that  they  constructed  the  Sarah  on  the  island,  then 
a  part  of  Edge.  Levi  settled  at  Wiscasset,  David  at  Newcastle.  Thomas 
(b.  18.1 3),  the  youngest  of  David’s  ten  children,  was  one  of  the  later  owners 
of  the  mills. 

Tarbox.  Among  early  members  of  this  family  in  the  eastern  District  of 
Maine  were  three  brothers,  Andrew,  Samuel  and  Cornelius  Tarbox.  Re¬ 
lated  to  them  was  Andrew  Tarbox,  of  W’wich  and  Bath,  a  sea-captain.  He 
had  sons  Andrew  jr.  and  Henry  C.  Tarbox,  likewise  shipmasters.  One 
Andrew  Tarbox  captained  brig  Rio  Grande  of  Bath;  the  first  master  of 
ship  Victoria  Reed  (Bath  1854)  was  a  Tarbox;  and  Henry  C.  Tarbox  com¬ 
manded  bark  Samuel  Tarbox  (Bath  i860).  In  the  fall  of  1866  she  found¬ 
ered;  five  were  lost,  but  Henry  and  nine  others  were  picked  up  and  landed 
on  Block  Island.  Afterward  he  had  ship  Itaska. 

Cornelius  (a.  175 1-1 8 13)  was  born  at  Saco  and  had  a  son,  Cornelius 
(a.  1786-1 858),  who  owned  and  operated  fishing  craft;  sailed  by  his  son, 
James  L.  (1823-1907).  James  H.  (1856-1931),  son  of  James  L.  Tarbox, 
sailed  in  Houghton  Brothers’  ships  as  chief  officer  for  David  Gilmore  of 
W’wich,  master  for  many  years  of  the  Bath  ship  Servia.  Although  offered 
command  of  a  schooner,  James,  a  sailorly  man,  preferred  deep-water  life 
and  a  square-rigger;  no  ship  was  available,  consequently  he  left  the  sea 
in  his  thirties  and  lived  on  W’port  Island. 

On  the  island  lived  and  died  Capt.  Joshua  Tarbox  (a.1768-1856).  Of 
others,  Samuel  commanded  the  Majestic ;  Jordan,  a  fiddler  at  dances,  was 
skipper  of  fishing  sch.  Peggy  and  Polly  (Vinalhaven  1824)  and  Ezekiel 
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captained  sch  Sophronia.  Later  he  lived  and  kept  a  store  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island.  Incidentally  an  Ez.  Tarbox  had  the  transport  Nancy 
.  w  ten  she  sailed  from  B’bay  on  the  Penobscot  expedition  of  1779. 


VI 

WISCASSET 

Moons  waxed  and  waned,  the  lilacs  bloomed  and  died, 

In  the  broad  river  ebbed  and  flowed  the  tide; 

Ships  went  to  sea,  and  ships  came  home  from  sea, 

And  the  slow  years  sailed  by  and  ceased  to  be. 

—LONGFELLOW 

Albee.  The  seafaring  brothers  Sewall,  Stephen,  Isaac  and  Eben  Albee 
ived  in  the  northern  part  of  town,  near  the  Aina  line.  Captain  Eben  fol¬ 
lowed  fishing;  Isaac,  called  Captain  Clifford  Albee,  spent  his  last  days  in 
Sailors’  Snug  Harbor. 

In  his  twenties  Sewall  captained  brig  Ajax  during  the  winter  of  18*7- 
1828,  on  a  voyage  to  Bristol,  England.  In  the  brig  and  in  the  new  ship 
Emporium,  he  sazled  for  Benjamin  Sewall  of  Boston.  In  the  1850’s  Sewall 
Albee  commanded  barks  Arion  and  Rodmond.  Earlier  commands  were 
the  Tiberius,  brig  Olive  and  ship  Tamerlane.  Built  in  1824,  the  latter  was 
a  bark-rigged  whaler  in  1891.  Bullen’s  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot  says:  ‘Two 

whale-ships  lay  here  [Port  William],  the  Tamerlane  of  New  Bedford _ 

She  was  neat,  smart  and  seaworthy,  looking  as  if  just  launched.’  Pre¬ 
served  by  oil  penetrating  the  timbers,  she  was  reported  lost  at  the  Ha- 
waiian  Islands,  a  very  old  ship. 

In  1844  Stephen  commanded  topsail  sch.  Byron  of  Boston,  and  his  last 
ship  was  the  M.  de  Embril  (Bath  1852).  With  wife  and  child  aboard,  he 
sailed  from  New  York  for  Santander,  Spain.  Never  reported,  it  was  as¬ 
sumed  the  ship  foundered  during  a  storm  which  occurred  soon  after  sail- 
ing  in  December  1856. 

A  grandson  of  Sewall  Albee,  Ebenezer  Albee  (1834-1853),  was  lost  from 
the  Rainbow.  It  occurred  about  four  days  out  of  B’bay,  the  brig  running 
undei  bare  poles  in  an  unusual  storm.  Two  men  were  at  the  wheel,  Ebe¬ 
nezer  on  the  leeward  side,  unlashed;  a  heavy  sea  suddenly  swept  over  the 
stern,  carrying  him  and  one  other  overboard.  Another  Sewall  Albee,  seven¬ 
teen  in  1853,  was  a  dark-complexioned  sailor  lad. 

Of  othei  Albees,  in  the  1790  decade  Obadiah  was  master  of  schooners 
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Hannah  and  Sally  (Newcastle  1781);  in  1802  Mary  Albee  married  Stephen 
Pei  kins  (vide  Index),  in  1815  William,  skipper  of  Two  Friends  for  Joseph 
Kent,  shipped  on  privateer  Fly,  in  1837  Parsons  Albee  had  the  large  pinky 
Angler,  and  a  bit  earlier  the  new  brig  Plutcis. 

Boyd,  William  M.  In  the  1800  decade  he  commanded  brigs  Hope  and 
Nautilus  (Hallowed  1800),  both  of  Wise.  An  Argus  item  in  1807,  said: 
The  wreck  of  a  ship  having  “ Hope' ’  of  Wiscasset  on  her  stern,  one  mast 
standing,  no  person  on  board,  lumber  floating  out  of  the  cabin  windows, 
was  seen  off  the  W.  end  of  Cape  Sable.’  In  1822  Captain  Boyd  deposed: 

I  saw  her  when  she  was  new,  and  before  she  was  rigged  and  having  been 
long  acquainted  with  the  value  of  vessels,  having  built  and  been  the  owner 
of  many,  and  according  to  the  best  of  my  judgement  said  Schooner  Nabby 
[chap.  111],  when  she  sailed  from  this  port  was  fairly  worth  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  dollars,  .  .  .  that  at  the  time  of  the  capture  in  1800  the  value  of 
freight  was  eight  dollars  per  hogshead. 

Incidentally,  that  year  seamen’s  wages  were  sixteen  dollars  per  month; 
mates  received  twenty.  Later  Captain  Boyd  was  president  of  the  Wiscasset 
Whale  Fishing  Company. 

Before  1800  a  William  Boyd  was  master  of  sip.  Jenny  of  Wiscasset,  and 
biigantine  Independent',  William  Boyd  jr.  (relationship  unknown)  cap¬ 
tained  biigs  Done,  Lion  (Mt.  Desert  1817),  and  ship  Octavia',  and  in  181 G, 
during  a  hurricane,  a  William  Boyd  was  lost  with  the  new  Reaper.  Thomas 
Boyd  commanded  brigs  Eliza ,  Sophronia  Dole  and  topsail  sch.  William 
McCobb. 

Cook,  Francis.  Collectoi  of  customs  at  Wiscasset,  one  of  the  first  local  acts 
of  hostilities  in  the  War  of  1812  was  his  seizure  and  libeling  of  the  British 
ship  Clio.  He  was  so  desirous  of  aiding  seamen  that  an  excellent  religious 
tract  for  mariners  was  printed  and  circulated  at  his  own  expense.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  appeared  in  Poulsons  American  Daily  Advertiser,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  April  10  1829: 

Augusta  [Me.],  March  27. 

Mr.  Cook,  the  old  and  very  respectable  Collector  of  Wiscasset,  who 
has  been  removed  by  General  Jackson  to  make  room  for  a  foreigner,  had 
his  commission  from  George  Washington,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  only 
Collector  remaining  in  office  of  Washington’s  appointment.  Deacon  Cook 
is  a  very  worthy  man,  and  has  always  been  a  faithful  officer,  for  aught  that 
we  hear  to  the  contrary.  But  Mr.  McCrate  huzzaed  for  General  Jackson, 
and  Mr.  Cook  did  not. 
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DsLANoJn  the  1790  decade  Aaron  had  brig  Betsey,  Ephraim,  member  of 
oston  Marine  Society,  commanded  ships  Accepted  Mason,  Commerce  and 
'  1C  Hazm  d ’  and  Fehx  was  master  of  a  Liverpool  trader,  brig  Three  Sisters. 

Frizel  Benjamin.  In  1781  he  commanded  galley  Reprisal  (4  guns  2s 
men).  A  master  for  many  years,  he  advertised  (Columbian  Centinel,  July 

6  ,'79I)  hls  P,lot  boat  for  Sheepscot,  Kennebec  and  Damariscotta  waters 
where  strangers  who  have  heretofore,  when  falling  in  with  that  coast,  been 
in  danger,  may  receive  the  benefit  of  a  pilot  by  night  and  by  day.’  Frizel 

ivcc  in  Pownalborough,  sailed  from  Wiscasset,  and  was  drowned  at  Liver- 
pool,  Nov.  1795. 

Groves.  In  the  wreck  of  brig  Packet  on  Nantucket  in  1828,  Joseph  was 
1  rowned.  Early  in  1856  Herbert  S.  Groves,  skipper  of  coaster  Imperial, 
sailed  from  Wiscasset  and  was  not  reported;  crew,  Joseph  Groves,  Moses 

Foye,  and  Samuel  Tibbetts  of  B’bay. 

Kennedy.  A11  early  Sheepscot  family,  descendants  lived  at  B’bay  and  Wise. 
In  1792  William  commanded  a  topsai I  schooner  in  Wise.— W.  I.  trade,  the 
Polly  (Brunswick  1785).  In  November  1792  a  master  of  that  name’ was 
drowned,  perhaps  Wm.  Kennedy  of  B’bay.  In  the  same  trade,  Robert  had 
topsail  sch.  Tryal  (W’wich  179,).  After  1788  James  Kennedy  lived  at 
Wise.  He  commanded  brig  Betsey,  ships  Nobby,  Elizabeth  (472  tons,  figure¬ 
head  and  quarter  galleries),  Betsey  (chap,  ii);  and  was  the  first  master  of 

brigantine  Jane,  brig  Belisarius  and  topsail  sch.  Ranger.  James  died 
probably  before  1825. 

Quin,  Michael.  A  Marblehead  sailor,  he  followed  the  sea  from  Wiscasset 
as  mate  of  topsail  sch.  Minerva-,  newly  built  by  David  Murray  and  owned 
by  him  and  the  master,  James  Murray.  Among  the  crew  of  eight  was 
Robert  Murray.  Rum  was  loaded  at  Jamaica,  and  all  went  well  until  a 
hurricane  arose  and  the  storm-tossed  vessel  was  overwhelmed  and  all  hands 
except  Quin  were  lost  (Nov.  3  1800).  The  schooner,  partly  full  of  water 
and  stores  ruined,  drifted  hither  and  thither  with  wind  and  current.  Four 
days  later  a  ship  fell  in  with  the  wreck  and  carried  the  perishing  mate  to 
Havana,  where  by  assistance  of  the  American  consul  and  shipmasters  he 
was  returned  home.  In  1803  Captain  Quin  was  admitted  to  Lincoln  Lodge 
of  Freemasons;  he  died  at  Wise,  in  1807,  aged  thirty-lour. 

Smith,  Benjamin  F.  Of  Richmond,  he  married  and  lived  at  Wise.  He  was 
the  first  master  of  brig  Oriska  (N’boro  1843).  Karly  in  1846,  returning  from 
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the  W.  I.,  she  was  wrecked  on  the  beach  near  Chatham,  Cape  Cod.  His 
next  regular  command  was  brig  Francisco  (chap.  vii).  After  her  second 
voyage  to  the.  Pacific,  Captain  Smith  did  not  return  and  in  1879  died  at 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Stinson.  As  early  as  1752  a  James  Stinsen  was  living  in  B’bay.  For  a  year 
before  June  1800,  John  Stinson  captained  ship  Wiscasset ;  in  the  1830  dec¬ 
ade  ships  Tamerlane  and  Sterling  were  commanded  by  David  G.  Stinson. 
The  home  port  of  the  ships  was  Wiscasset. 

T  ucker.  About  1800  Richard  Tucker  had  brig  America.  J.  L.  Tucker  cap¬ 
tained  the  new  ship  Cynosure  (Bath  1853).  In  1855  Joseph  Tucker  com¬ 
manded  ship  Ellen  Austin  (Dama.),  and  later  ship  R.  H.  Tucker,  owned 
by  R.  H.  Tucker. 

Wade,  Richard  H.  Early  in  1823  he,  assisted  by  two  whites  and  a  slave, 
was  instrumental  in  saving  the  crew  of  sell.  Phoenix  of  Plymouth,  North 
Carolina,  on  that  coast.  For  valorous  efforts  in  the  storm  all  were  lauded 
highly.  In  1826  brig  Sophronia  Dole,  owned  by  Enoch  Dole,  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Wade. 

Wood.  The  family  and  others  were  prominent  in  shipping;  to  describe 
adequately  their  various  activities  would  require  information  not  avail¬ 
able.  In  August  1811,  General  Abiel  Wood  died  at  Wiscasset. 

Shipbuilding,  as  elsewhere  on  the  Sheepscot,  flourished  at  Wiscasset.  In 
the  1820  decade  the  Tinkham  shipyard  was  a  leading  industry  of  the  town. 
Robert  Trivett  was  the  master-builder.  He  constructed  a  beautiful  ship  of 
303  tons,  with  dimensions  slightly  exceeding  100  feet  in  length,  twenty-six 
in  beam  and  thirteen  in  depth,  for  Abiel  W.  Tinkham  of  Portland.  The 
ship  was  launched  in  November  1824,  and  christened  Henry  Kneeland. 
The  Eastern  Argus  said,  ‘This  is  the  third  square-rigged  vessel  built  and 
launched  from  the  same  yard  under  the  direction  of  Spencer  K.  Tinkham, 
agent,  and  another  will  be  immediately  on  the  stocks.’  A  year  later  the  fine 
brig  Robert  Trivett  was  launched  from  the  yard.  The  Henry  Kneeland’ s 
first  register  lists  Joseph  Weeks,  of  Portland,  master  and  agent  for  William 
Porter  of  New  York,  the  sole  owner.  Other  commanders  were  Captains 
Barstow  and  John  Brown  Emerson.  About  1850  the  ship  was  at  Ascension 
Island,  a  whaler.  Vessels  were  turned  out  yearly  and  shipbuilding  reached 
high  water  mark  in  the  mid-’fifties.  In  1857  Alexander  Johnston  jr. 
launched  a  small  but  superior  brig  named  Aladdin,  commanded  by  James 
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Short  well.  During  those  palmy  days  Joseph  W.  Taggart  did  a  thriving 

business  at  his  sail  loft  near  the  custom  house,  and  later  continued  his 
.  trade  at  Boothbay. 

VII 

THE  UPPER  SPIEEPSCOT 

From  the  time  of  the  first  settlements  the  Sheepscot  River,  both  above  and 
below  the  falls,  became  a  favorite  location  for  shipbuilding.  Timber  was 
plentiful  and  easily  floated  to  the  shipyards.  The  names  of  early  vessels 
constructed  on  these  protected  waters  are  more  likely  to  be  found  in  old 
English  records  than  in  America.  Recent  inquiries  from  the  Cunard  Line 
relative  to  the  activities  of  a  Daniel  Brocklebank  at  Sheepscot  Bay,  or  up 
river,  indicate  that  he  built  vessels  named  Castor,  Nestor  and  the  Queen 

of  Sheba.  After  the  news  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  it  is  said  he  sailed 
away  in  his  last  ship. 

One  of  the  early  yards  was  at  New  Milford  (now  Aina),  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  livei  above  the  falls.  I  hereabouts  John  Averill  was  engaged 
in  construction  before  1800.  Among  his  vessels  was  ship  Africa,  sold  to 
Joseph  Wood.  In  company  with  ship  Tamerlane  she  sailed  from  Wiscasset 
in  February  1826,  for  Savannah.  After  forty  days  the  ship  was  listed  ‘miss¬ 
ing.’  Tradition  has  it  that  the  first  night  the  Africa  collided  with  a  Bath 
biig  and  sank  with  all  hands.  Later  Samuel  Averill  constructed  vessels  at 
Aina,  piobably  in  the  same  yard;  one  was  brig  Orleans,  said  to  have  been 
lost  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  without  trace.  The  vessels  of  the  Averills  and 
other  shipbuilders  appear  in  Appendix  II. 

In  the  Sheepscot  section  of  Newcastle  there  was  a  yard  where  Henry 
Cargill  constructed  a  number  of  brigs  and  topsail  schooners.  In  January 
1873  the  American  Sentinel  (Bath),  said:  ‘Amarrah  Curtis  is  to  build  a 
tlnee-master  of  400  tons  at  Sheepscot  Bridge.’  I  hat  year  and  at  that  place, 
schooner  Annie  P.  Chase  was  constructed.  Earlier  Carney  and  Howard 
constructed  a  brig  and  topsail  schooner  there. 

For  many  years  after  the  War  of  1812,  the  firm  of  Jotham  Donnell  and 
Oakes  Rundlett  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  seaworthy  topsail 
schooners.  Not  long  before  Mr.  Rundlett’s  death,  he  launched  the  bark 
Mary  T.  Rundlett.  Four  years  later,  on  an  October  night  in  1849,  she  was 
wrecked  on  a  reef  oil  N.  Caicos  Island.  The  firm’s  yard  seems  to  have  been 
situated  above  the  falls,  in  Aina.  Farther  up,  the  river  bends  to  the  west- 
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waid,  and  on  the  northern  bank,  near  the  bridge  leading  to  the  village  of 
Aina,  there  was  a  yard  in  1855,  doubtless  utilized  years  before  in  construct¬ 
ing  small  craft. 

Joseph  and  Charles  Leighton  also  built  vessels  in  Aina,  perhaps  just  be¬ 
low  the  falls.  Their  construction  was  carried  on  mainly  in  the  1830  and 
1840  decades.  In  1834  Joseph  constructed  sip.  Edward,  under  forty  tons, 
followed  by  laiger  vessels.  Earlier  he  had  built  the  brig  Dirigo,  reported 
lost  in  1854  on  the  reef  of  Cruz  del  Padre,  Cuba.  One  of  Charles’s  vessels, 
baik  Emma,  was  lost  under  James  Cook.  Another  shipbuilder  at  Aina,  be¬ 
low  the  falls,  was  Dennett  Weymouth.  In  1851  he  constructed  a  bark  and 
his  most  impor  tant  contribution  to  the  American  merchant  marine  was  the 
King  Philip,  one  of  the  last  of  the  clipper  ships. 

One  of  the  earliest  Sheepscot  shipyards  was  inland  on  protected  Dyer’s 
River,  where  the  narrow  stream  bends  and  turns  like  an  oxbow  on  its 
course  to  the  Sheepscot.  At  this  place,  in  the  1790  decade  and  to  1809, 
David  Murray  directed  the  construction  of  brigs  and  topsail  schooners, 
also  a  small  ship  in  1807.  In  1799  launched  the  Minerva,  credited  to 
New  Milford.  As  before  related  she  was  lost  with  Janies  and  Robert  Mur¬ 
ray.  He  also  constructed  a  brigantine  and  a  topsail  schooner,  both  named 
Betsey,  d  he  brigantine  had  two  decks;  the  schooner  was  launched  in 
October  1 7 99»  captained  by  John  Murray.  Illustrative  of  the  expense  at 
that  time  of  constructing  and  rigging  a  topsail  schooner  of  130  tons,  ready 
foi  sea  the  Betsey  cost  1380  6,  pounds  and  shillings.  The  important  items 
were:  ‘Hull  800,  Rigging  59  11,  Cordage,  Sails,  and  Anchors  427  18,  Blocks 
and  Irons  3  19,  Maintopsail  30.’ 

Latei  construction  at  the  yard  was  continued  by  Colonel  Robert  Murray. 
During  his  period  of  activity,  about  thirty  years  after  the  War  of  1812,  he 
built  at  least  seven  brigs,  one  named  Fitzowen’,  a  ship  and  topsail 
schooners.  A  launching  was  usually  on  the  high  tides  of  spring  and  fall. 
When  ready  lor  official  measurements  and  registration  at  the  custom  house, 
the  vessel  was  guided  along  the  winding  channel  by  guy  lines  running 
horn  her  sides  to  men  on  the  river  banks.  Sometimes  it  was  necessary  to 
buoy  up  ships  to  float  them  over  the  falls. 

For  information  of  those  old  shipyards  and  other  facts,  the  writer  wishes 
to  acknowledge  here  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Joseph  O.  Hodgkins  of 
Sheepscot.  Captain  Joseph  Hodgkins,  of  this  vicinity,  died  at  Boothbay  in 
1806,  aged  twenty-seven.  His  obituary  said:  ‘In  him  the  public  has  lost  a 
worthy  citizen,  his  relatives  a  respectable  member  of  his  family,  and  the 
Unfortunate,  one  whose  purse  was  always  open  to  their  relief.’ 
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One  of  the  prominent  shipmasters,  of  his  native  Newcastle,  was  John 
Holmes  (1789-1859).  When  twenty-one  he  commanded  the  new  brig  Done 
and  later  ships  Shamrock ,  Saint  Mark,  Congress  and  the  new  Ontario. 
One  Holmes  was  the  first  master  of  the  packet  ship  Washington  Irving 
(N’castle  1845).  Two  years  later  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  essayist,  em¬ 
barked  in  the  ship  on  his  second  trip  to  England. 

About  1819  Captain  Holmes  married  Lucinda  Curtis.  Of  their  children, 
Seth  Curtis  (b.1820;  d.1822);  Arlitta  M.  (b.1821),  became  the  wife  of  John 
G.  Barstow;  Augustus  D.  (b.1824),  married  Mary  Perry  of  New  Orleans; 
Lucinda  C.  (b.1827),  was  the  wife  of  Jotham  D.  Clifford;  John  A.  (b.1830)! 
married  Clara  Cargill;  and  Emma  C.  (b.  1838),  was  the  wife  of  W.  Scott 
Curtis,  d  he  homestead  was  a  large  house  on  a  knoll  at  the  lower  end  of 
Dyer  s  Neck,  in  the  Sheepscot  section  of  Newcastle,  later  owned  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Moses  Chase,  now  by  his  descendants. 

Augustus  D.  and  John  A.  Holmes  were  shipmasters.  In  the  1850  decade 
Augustus  commanded  ship  Ontario  and  the  new  Darner  lane ,  the  second 
ship  thus  named.  In  1858  John  A.  Holmes  ended  his  sea  life  in  ship 
Theresa .  John  G.  Barstow,  in  1846,  was  master  of  ship  Sterling.  Of  other 
Barstow  shipmasters,  in  1849  Benjamin  had  ship  Osceola  of  Newcastle; 
and  in  the  1850’s  George  had  ship  Metropolitan  of  New  York,  and  the 
new  ship  Odessa,  built  at  Boothbay.  Of  the  Curtis  family,  Christopher  S. 
captained  topsail  sch.  Alexander ;  and  Captain  Seth  Curtis  was  lost  with 
his  brig,  the  Orleans. 


VIII 

GEORGETOWN 

Afier  Lexington  and  Concord  in  1775,  a  Colonel  Thompson,  of  George¬ 
town  determined  to  attempt  the  capture  of  the  King’s  ship  Canceau,  com¬ 
manded  by  Henry  Mowat,  then  lying  in  Falmouth  (now  Portland).  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  fitted  out  two  vessels,  and  on  the  night  of  May  tenth  landed 
upward  of  sixty  men  on  the.  back  side  of  a  neck  of  land  near  the  town. 
The  next  day  Mowat  and  the  ship’s  doctor  were  taking  a  walk  on  the  neck 
and  were  seized  by  a  detail  of  men,  concealed  near  by.  Mowat  declared 
that  if  he  were  not  released  it  would  mean  the  destruction  of  the  town. 
Meantime,  Capt.  Hog,  who  now  commanded  the  Ship,’  wrote  Jedediah 
Preble,  ‘immediately  dropped  Springs  on  his  Cables,  She  laying  within 
Musket  Shot  of  the  I  own,  &  swore  if  the  Gentlemen  were  not  released  by 
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Six  oClock,  he  would  fire  on  the  town.’  Two  cannon  were  fired  on  the 
Canceau,  which  so  alarmed  the  inhabitants  that  some  wished  to  free  the 
piisoneis.  After  conferring,  it  was  decided  to  grant  Mowat  permission  to 
boaul  his  ship  for  the  night,  provided  he  would  return  ashore  in  the 
morning.  He  assented,  but  failed  to  keep  his  promise,  giving  as  an  excuse 
that  he  intended  to  come,  but  was  afraid  of  being  harmed. 

It  is  piobable  that  incident  had  some  bearing  on  Mowat’s  subsequent 
burning  of  Falmouth,  described  briefly  by  Reuben  Fogg  in  a  note  dated 
Scarborough,  October  20  1775: 

1  o  His  Excellency  George  Washington  Esq,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
American  Troops. 

Sr.  I  would  Inform  your  Excellency  that  on  tuesday  the  17th  Instant 
about  five  oclock  after  noon  their  was  drawn  up  before  the  town  of  Fal¬ 
mouth  two  Ships,  one  Sloop  &  one  armed  Scooner  of  War  and  the  18th 
about  Nine  oclock  in  the  Morning  fird  on  the  Town  and  in  a  Short  time 
the  town  was  set  on  fiie  by  the  Ships  and  by  twelve  or  one  oclock  near  three 
Quarters  of  the  town  was  in  flames.  Some  of  the  men  from  the  Ships  Land¬ 
ed  and  die  Militia  being  Raisd  for  the  defense  of  the  Town  drove  them 
back  to  ye  Ships. 

Baker,  Nehemiah,  b.  at  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  1807;  m.  Julia  Ann  Clary  in 
1834;  d.  at  G’town  in  1862.  His  last  command,  the  Julia  Baker,  left  her 
bones  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 

Berry,  John,  commanded  Robin  Hood,  Burtel,  Como,  Harriet,  Sultan  and 
others;  constructed  by  General  Joseph  Berry  at  the  head  of  Robin  Hood 
Cove. 

Brown,  John  jr.,  served  nearly  fourteen  months  in  1776-1777  on  armed 
brigantine  Freedom,  Captain  John  Clousten;  reported  taken  in  prize  Wil¬ 
liam  Barby;  also  in  Freedom  later  under  Benjamin  Ober.  Seaman  Brown 
was  twenty-seven  years  of  age  in  1780. 

Emmons,  Seward  P.  (1825-1922).  Fie  was  a  native  of  Phippsburg,  Maine, 
but  early  moved  to  Georgetown  where  he  first  followed  the  sea  as  a  boy  of 
eleven  with  his  father,  Ezra  W.  Emmons,  skipper  of  fishing  vessels.  After 
two  years  the  lad  went  coasting,  but  developed  a  liking  for  square-riggers 
and  determined  to  become  a  deep-water  sailor.  When  fourteen,  he  was 
cabin  boy  of  Hamburg,  said  to  have  been  the  first  full-rigged  ship  built  at 
Phippsburg.  His  first  trans-Atlantic  passage  — to  Liverpool— was  in  ship 
Gardiner,  Captain  Andrew  Bradstreet,  during  which  the  youth  fell  over- 
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board.  He  was  a  mariner  who,  as  the  saying  is,  ‘came  in  the  hawse  hole,’ 
and  soon  became  mate  of  the  new  ship  Elizabeth  of  Bath.  His  first  com- 
-  mand  was  schooner  Argo.  The  Captain  was  now  started  on  a  long  and  suc¬ 
cessful  career,  commanding  brig  Ottoman,  bark  Howland  in  1853,  owned 
by  John  H.  Pearson  and  Company,  for  whom  he  sailed  until  he  took  bark 
Ivanhoe  in  1859.  His  next  command,  during  the  war,  was  ship  John  Pat¬ 
ten,  in  which  he  had  occasion  to  dodge  the  Alabama  in  the  South  Atlantic. 
As  he  had  been  at  sea  almost  continuously  since  boyhood  days,  he  enjoyed 
the  luxury  of  shore  life  at  home  for  about  two  years. 

A  he  call  of  the  sea  was  in  his  blood,  however,  and  he  was  afloat  again 
in  1868,  when  ship  Japan  was  built  for  his  command  at  Bath  by  G.  F.  and 
John  Patten.  A  notable  incident  in  his  career  was  the  burning  of  that  fine 
ship  on  a  passage  from  Liverpool  for  San  Francisco.  In  August  1870,  off 
Cape  Hoin,  a  slight  odor  of  coal  tar  was  noted  which  became  so  strong 
that  a  hatch  was  removed,  but  quickly  replaced  and  calked  down  when 
fire  was  discovered  in  the  coal  cargo.  As  the  days  passed  conditions  became 
woi  se,  then  ship  Alatchless  for  San  Francisco  hove  in  sight  and,  observing 
a  signal  of  distiess,  approached  and  took  on  board,  after  a  hazardous  trans¬ 
fer,  twenty-two  men.  The  rescuing  master  was  John  Dawes  of  Cape  Cod, 
who  had  the  unusual  distinction  of  having  rescued  live  shipwrecked  crews, 
and  in  one  instance  was  awarded  a  medal  of  appreciation  from  the  British 
government.  He  pioceeded,  but  was  relieved  of  the  care  of  eighteen  seamen 
by  Biitish  baik  Cecilia,  which  landed  eleven  in  Valparaiso  and  seven  at 
Conception.  Captain  Emmons  and  officers  remained  on  Matchless. 

Afterwards  the  Captain  commanded  Bath  ships  Bombay  and,  in  1877, 
the  new  Palestine  in  California  trade  via  Cape  Horn.  In  the  ’eighties 
Palestine  lay  in  San  Francisco  Bay  for  two  years  on  account  of  dull  freight 
rates,  a  loss  to  her  owners  in  freight  money  and  deterioration.  On  a  pas¬ 
sage  hence  foi  Queenstown  for  orders  she  was  reported  a  month  overdue, 
but  ai rived  after  167  days’  passage,  caused  by  head  winds  and  heavy 
weather.  The  monotony  of  sea  life  on  this  long  voyage  was  enlivened  by 
the  presence  of  the  Captain’s  wife  and  youngest  son,  Seward  E.  Emmons, 
who  was  in  1934  a  resident  of  Georgetown.  Palestine  was  sold  in  1888  and 
hailed  from  San  Francisco;  three  years  later,  inbound  with  coal,  she  was 
lost  on  San  Francisco  bar. 

After  the  sale  Captain  Emmons  retired  from  the  sea  to  his  pleasant  home 
on  a  hill  in  Georgetown,  overlooking  the  Kennebec,  where  he  wras  wont  to 
watch  incoming  and  outgoing  vessels,  for  he  never  lost  his  interest  in  ship¬ 
ping.  During  his  seafaring  life  of  fifty-two  years  the  Captain  made  forty- 
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six  trans-Atlantic  passages,  rounded  Cape  Horn  seventeen  times  and  Cape 
ol  Good  Hope  six  times.  He  spent  his  declining  years  with  his  son  George 
at  ewiston,  where  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-six.  In  person 
Captain  Emmons  was  of  slight  physique,  but  active  and  energetic.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Boston  Marine  Society. 

Low.  Francis,  Herbert,  Gilman  and  Warren  Low  were  brothers  and  natives 
o  Georgetown.  The  family  home  was  on  Low’s  Point,  Robin  Hood  Cove, 
and  recollections  of  youth  were  the  vessels  launched  there.  In  1853  Francis 
married  Margery  Ann,  daughter  of  Nehemiah  Baker,  and  succeeded  him  in 
command  of  the  Julia  Baker.  Subsequently,  as  before  related,  Francis  was 
captui ed  and  died  in  Castle  Fhunder’  January  4  18G5. 

Herbert  (1827-1904)  captained  the  John  Croaker  (Bath  1866),  a  large 
fore-and-after  built  by  Goss  and  Sawyer.  About  1883  the  David  W.  Hunt 
seems  to  have  been  his  last  sailing  command;  after  that  he  entered  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Eastern  Steamboat  Company  as  master  of  Sasanoa  and  the 
Samoset,  on  the  Bath-B’bay  and  islands  run.  Captain  Low  was  active  and 

of  a  neivous  temperament.  Warren  Low  commanded  schooners  Elizabeth 
de  Hart  and  Ruth  S.  Hodgdon. 

Gilman  A.  (1839-1919).  His  pioneering  effort  in  establishing  the  first 
regular  steamboat  service  between  Bath  and  Boothbay  has  been  mentioned 
elsewhere.  Virtually  commodore  of  the  line,  he  was  deservedly  popular 
with  patrons.  At  the  close  of  the  season  in  October  1881  a  beautiful  ebony 
cane,  topped  with  a  heavy  gold  head  embossed  with  the  figure  of  a  squirrel 
and  suitably  engraved,  was  presented  to  him  by  his  Squirrel  Island  friends 
and  brother  Masons.  That  and  a  handsome  water  pitcher  used  on  the 
Spray,  the  Captain  cherished  as  mementos  of  an  active  life.  Of  com¬ 
pact  build  and  dark  complexion,  he  dressed  neatly  in  a  well-fitting  blue 
unifoim.  After  the  Civil  War  Captain  Low  purchased  and  lived  in  the  late 
S.  M.  Reed’s  B’bay  home  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Rowe.  Some  of  this  family  settled  in  the  District  of  Maine  from  Gloucester. 
In  the  1790  s  John  ran  a  Wiscasset-Boston  packet  sloop  which  touched  at 
Georgetown.  During  the  Civil  War  James  I.  served  on  the  Commodore 
Jones,  a  small  gunboat  torpedoed  in  Virginia  waters  with  the  loss  of  half 
hei  ciew.  Moses  B.  (a.  1831-1902)  was  a  well-known  fishing  skipper  of  Alice 
C.  box,  Humboldt,  H.  S.  Rowe  and  the  smaller  N.  A.  Roxue,  B’bay  vessels; 
also  the  Elsie  M.  Smith,  a  superfine  vessel  of  her  type.  Frank  Rogers  Rowe 
(an  853-1 924)  was  an  Eastern  Steamboat  Company  master.  He  also  owned 
and  operated  steamer  Winter  Harbor  (Bath  1887),  on  the  B’bay- Wise.  run. 
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His  son  Clark  D.  succeeded  him.  Capt.  Seth  E.  Rowe  (1863— 1937)  followed 
the  sea  many  years. 

The  following  died  at  sea:  Charles,  son  of  Michael  Fisher,  on  Bath  brig 
Ann  Maria,  aged  eighteen,  1824;  James  Hogan  who  fell  from  aloft  to  deck 
on  brig  Minerva,  1819;  Lewis  Powers,  officer  ship  Grand  Turk  of  Bath, 
drowned  in  Hampton  Roads,  aged  twenty-two,  1826.  Also  of  Georgetown 
or  vicinity,  Isaac  Parker  McCobb  who  d.  Jan.  1858,  aged  twenty-five,  the 
last  survivor  of  bark  Tonquin,  Bath.  All  died  at  Havana  of  yellow  fever. 


IX 

BRISTOL 

Askins,  Robert.  Near  Barbados  in  April  1795,  his  Bristol  sloop  Sally  was 
burned  by  a  boat’s  crew  from  a  French  frigate.  The  Americans  were  im¬ 
prisoned  at  Saint  Martin,  but  through  intervention  of  fellow  shipmasters 
were  released  and  returned  home  via  Saint  Bartholomew.  At  Aina  in  1827 
died  a  Capt.  Robert  Askins,  seventy-three;  it  was  reported  that  he,  as 
lieutenant  of  the  galley  Lincoln,  with  twelve  men  took  possession  of  An¬ 
napolis  Royal  in  the  night,  garrisoned  by  200  men.  The  general  acceptance 
of  name  Askins  is  now  Erskine. 

Boyd,  Col.  Samuel,  of  Bristol.  His  testimony,  from  the  report  of  the 
Lincoln  County  commissioners  in  1811,  on  disputed  land  claims  in  that 
county,  follows: 

He  came  to  this  country  fifty-four  years  ago  (1757)  and  resided  one  year  in 
Fort  at  Pemaquid.  Excepting  at  Booth  Bay,  there  were  but  four  settlers  on 
east  side  of  river.  Testified  that  his  father  had  been  here  in  Col.  Dunbar’s 
day;  that  he  was  a  single  man  and  the  Indians  drove  him  away.  He  had 
heard  his  father  say  that  Walpole  and  Harrington  were  both  laid  out  by 
Col.  Dunbar.  When  he  lived  in  the  Fort  John  North  and  his  father  were 
there.  When  the  Indians  drove  him  away,  he  lived  in  Brown’s  Cove. 

Furthermore  the  report  said:  ‘One  fourth  of  the  able  bodied  men  of 
Bristol  fell  in  the  Revolutionary  conflict  either  by  land  or  sea.’ 

Apropos  of  this:  one  Samuel  Boyd  commanded  in  1796  the  Bristol 
schooner  Two  Friends .  Early  in  the  Revolution  Capt.  Caleb  Turner  was 
the  local  muster  officer;  and  FI.  Hilton  served  on  Tyrannicide,  Captain 
Haraden. 

Gamage,  A.  and  M.  In  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  firm  con- 
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structed  numerous  fishing  vessels  at  South  Bristol,  including  Daylight,  E. 
L .  Willard,  Jenny  Lind,  Orissa  B.  Kimball  and  the  Vanguard. 

Goudy,  W.  M.,  sixteen,  son  of  Capt.  Henry  Goudy,  homeward  bound  from 
Africa  in  1885,  was  lost  from  bark  White  Cloud. 

Miller.  Alden  captained  the  new  bark  Jedo  (N’boro  1848);  Nichols  Mil¬ 
ler  owned  sloop  Ranger,  impounded  at  B’bay  in  1781  by  Paul  Reed;  and 
Samuel  commanded  sloop  Despatch,  and  the  Dolphin,  seized  by  the 
French. 

Miller,  Austin  (1827-1908).  A  son  of  William  and  Nancy  Miller,  he 
made  coasting  trips  at  the  age  of  nine.  In  his  twenties  he  commanded  ves¬ 
sels.  In  1852  a  bark  was  constructed  for  his  command  and  named  Martha 
Clark  after  his  fiancee,  who  after  the  wedding  accompanied  him  on  the 
maiden  voyage.  The  Captain  sailed  for  Yates,  Porterfield  and  Company 
of  New  York,  former  residents  of  Bristol,  for  several  years  in  African  trade. 
Another  command  was  the  bark  Ibis.  After  the  launching  in  the  fall  of 
i860  by  Austin  and  Hall,  she  sailed  from  the  Damariscotta  to  Queenstown 
for  orders,  thence  to  London.  Captain  Miller  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  little  daughter  Grace,  who  vividly  recalls  the  voyage  and  the 
Tower  of  London.  On  exhibition  were  wonderful  wax  works  and  Na¬ 
poleon’s  carriage,  which  she  examined  with  childlike  curiosity.  The  re¬ 
turn  was  to  the  Provinces.  Austin  left  the  Ibis  to  command  a  larger  ship. 

In  1865  ship  Union  was  constructed  by  E.  Norris  and  Company,  of 
Damariscotta,  and  she  and  ship  D.  W.  Chapman  were  Captain  Miller’s  last 
commands.  In  the  Union  Grace  and  her  mother  made  a  voyage  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  thence  to  New  Orleans.  Although  the  Captain  had  a  number  of  nar¬ 
row  escapes,  he  never  was  shipwrecked.  While  an  officer  on  ship  Pleiades  a 
mutiny  occurred,  culminating  in  a  melee  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
One  of  the  officers  was  injured  severely.  Captain  Fullerton  held  them  at 
bay  with  a  revolver  until  fourteen  were  ironed  by  the  officers.  They  were 
turned  over  to  police.  Before  taking  charge  of  the  Union,  Austin  had  the 
Pleiades  for  a  time. 

About  1876  Captain  Miller  retired  from  sea  and  lived  at  his  home  in 
Damariscotta.  He  often  visited  friends  at  Boothbay,  where  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Grace  M.  Hussey,  now  (1938)  lives  at  the  Harbor. 

Miller,  Auranus  M.  (1833-1890).  A  brother  of  the  preceding  shipmaster, 
Auranus  followed  the  sea  from  the  age  of  eleven  and  rose  to  command 
ships  in  foreign  trade.  One  was  bark  White  Cloud.  Having  acquired  a  com- 
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petency  in  1854,  he  married  Esther  A.  Kennedy  of  Boothbay.  Two  years 
later  they  sailed  for  Spain  in  bark  Esther  or  Estelle,  built  for  his  command. 

-  After  visiting  Cadiz  and  Seville,  she  wrote  from  Malaga: 

I  am  in  hopes  to  be  with  you  the  first  of  December.  Husband  has  twenty 
more  lay  days.  We  may  go  to  Gibralter.  I  hope  we  shall,  for  as  long  as  I 
have  crossed  the  ocean  I  want  to  see  as  many  places  as  I  can.  I  love  the 
scenery  of  Spain  and  the  climate  is  so  mild  that  were  it  not  for  my  dear 
friends  I  coidd  stay  here.  I  almost  dread  coming  on  to  our  coast,  it  will  be 
so  awful  cold,  but  we  shall  have  to  make  the  best  of  it.  A  schooner  sails  for 
the  States  to-morrow  and  1  thought  it  a  good  chance  to  send  a  few  lines  to 
you  and  mother. 

As  the  bark  neared  Gibralter  a  brush  with  picaroons  enlivened  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  the  sea. 

Late  in  i860  Abner  Stetson  launched  a  ship  on  the  Damariscotta,  on 
which  Auranus  shipped  for  a  time  as  first  officer  under  Captain  Childs  of 
Bristol.  Four  year  later  Captain  Miller  commanded  the  British  brig  Sarah 
Lawson.  For  a  decade  after  the  Civil  War  he  sailed  for  Yates,  Porterfield 
and  Company  in  the  coast  of  Africa  trade,  and  011  one  voyage  carried  out 
the  first  missionaries  to  Liberia,  landing  them  at  Harper.  With  a  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  shipping  circles  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Gold  Coast 
acquired  in  numerous  voyages  thither,  the  Captain  obtained  an  appoint¬ 
ment  as  American  consular  agent  at  Harper,  port  of  entry  on  Cape  Palmas. 
The  climate  was  often  fatal  to  white  men,  and  he  died  and  was  buried  with 
Masonic  honors  in  that  far-off  country. 

Of  his  family  Mrs.  Miller  (1832-1905)  died  in  Massachusetts,  where  his 
daughter  Winnifred,  born  1865,  lives  a  century  after  the  Captain’s  birth. 
There  was  a  son  also,  Ralph  William  (1860-1926). 

Nickels  — Otis.  During  the  period  of  French  spoliations  Bristol  suffered 
losses  comparable  with  those  of  other  coastwise  towns.  A  case  in  point  was 
the  seizure  of  brig  Dolphin  (N’castle),  owned  in  thirds  by  David  Otis,  of 
Bristol  and  Aina,  and  William  and  Samuel  Nickels.  Engaged  in  Wisc.-W. 
I.  trade  in  1798,  under  command  of  Samuel  Miller,  the  brig  was  captured 
by  the  French  privateer  Emanuel,  of  Basse-Terre,  ‘to  which  port  the  brig 
was  taken,  her  papers  taken  away  and  the  vessel  condemned  .  .  .  thereby 
subjecting  .  .  .  the  owners  to  great  loss  and  damage.’  The  average  value  of 
hull,  spars  and  outfit,  of  a  brig  of  135  tons,  was  set  at  $8370. 

Poole,  Samuel  G.  (a.  1841;  d.  in  G’ter,  1921).  A  native  of  South  Bristol, 
for  several  years  he  was  a  Grand  and  Georges  Banks  fisherman.  In  1867 
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Samuel  had  the  Herman  E.  Poole  constructed  at  S.  Bristol;  but  after  one 
season  the  schooner  broke  loose  from  her  moorings  in  G’ter  harbor,  struck 
_  on  Ten  Pound  Island,  drifted  seaward  and  foundered.  Afterward  Poole 
formed  a  partnership  with  Wm,  Gardner;  the  firm  did  a  prosperous  busi¬ 
ness  shipping  fresh  fish  for  years,  then  was  merged  into  the  Atlantic  Hali¬ 
but  Company.  Poole  also  owned  the  Vanguard.  For  several  years,  as  S.  G. 
Poole  and  Sons,  he  shipped  fish  from  Seattle.  Willard  and  Samuel  were 
older  brothers  of  James  and  Eben  Poole,  who  lived  at  Boothbay,  and  E.  A. 
Poole,  town  clerk,  S.  Bristol. 

Poole,  Willard  G.  Born  in  1839,  from  youth  he  followed  the  sea  in  the 
old  square-riggers  to  Liverpool,  W.  I.  and  S.  A.  In  Civil  War  days,  home- 
waid  bound  from  Lisbon,  the  ship  was  captured  by  the  Alabama  and  the 
crew  ironed,  with  exception  of  Willard,  who  was  detailed  to  feed  them. 
An  invitation  to  ship  on  Alabama  for  the  next  cruise  was  declined  by 
Poole.  In  the  Alabama  claims  he  was  reimbursed  for  his  losses. 

Later  he  engaged  successfully  in  fishing  out  of  G’ter,  commanding 
Georgiana,  Maud  and  Effie,  Leona  and  others.  On  September  16  1903  his 
schooner,  George  F.  Edmunds,  was  lost  at  Pemaquid  Point,  and  Captain 
Poole  and  thirteen  hands  died  in  raging  surf. 

Fucker,  Samuel.  He  was  commissioned  commander  of  armed  vessels  by 
General  Washington,  and  with  the  Franklin  and  Hancock  schooners  made 
several  prizes.  In  the  fall  of  1777  he  was  appointed  to  the  frigate  Boston  and 
carried  Hon.  John  Adams  to  France.  Tucker  and  the  frigate  were  captured 
in  the  spring  of  1780;  thereafter  he  had  the  privateer  Thorne,  an  English 
prize-ship,  recaptured  by  them  in  1781. 

A  successful  naval  officer,  Commodore  Tucker  (1748-1833)  came  to 
Bristol  in  1792,  and  was  buried  in  a  cemetery  at  Bremen  where  a  memorial 
to  him  was  erected  by  the  State  of  Maine.  A  topsail  schooner  launched  at 
Bristol  in  1844  was  christened  Commodore  Tucker. 
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Abbreviations:  Most  appear  in  Webster’s  Dictionary,  others  follow:  A., 
relives;  Bos.,  Boston;  C.  C„  Columbian  Centinel,  Boston;  Doc.  Hist., 
Baxters  Documentary  History  of  Maine-,  E.  A.,  Eastern  Argus,  Portland; 
„.L’  Essex  Instmue-  Salem;  H„  Herald;  Hist,  of  B'bay,  Francis  B.  Greene’s 

H‘S!°ry  °J„B°0thhay’  SouthPort’  and  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine,  1906;  Hist, 
ot  Me.,  \\  llliamson’s  History  of  the  State  of  Maine,  1832;  Hist.  U.S.N., 

Edgar  Stanton  Maclay’s  History  of  the  Navy,  1898;  Int.,  Intelligencer;  Pt.’ 
Portland;  Tr„  Transcript. 

Page  3,  line  11.  Fort  Pownal.  Mass.  A.  clxxx,  pp.  103,  313. 

Page  3,  line  27.  Colonel  Cargill.  Am.  A.  iv,  ser.  4,  Feb.  15  1776. 

Page  4,  line  3  et  seq.  Sprowles’s  map.  Lib.  of  Cong. 

Page  4,  line  19  et  seq.  Damariscove.  Mass.  A.  cxcv,  p.  46;  ibid,  clxxx,  pp. 

204~5* 

1  age  4,  line  26  et  seq.  Schooner  Britannia.  Ibid.  Am.  A.  iv,  ser.  3,  1 174. 
Page  4,  line  35  et  seq.  Anecdote,  Mowat’s  ship.  Emerson’s  Mag.  1858. 

Page  5,  line  13.  Ship  Christian.  Continental  Jour,  and  W.  Adv  (Bos  )  Auer 
2  1776.  v  r 

Page  5,  line  17.  Prizes.  Bos.  Gaz .;  N.  Y.  Packet,  Aug.  1776. 

5’  27*  Captain  Pinkham.  Bos.  Gaz.  Jan.  1777. 

Page  5,  line  31  et  seq.  Rev.  John  Murray’s  note.  Am.  A.  v,  ser.  3,  pp.  1210- 
11.  11 


Page  6,  line  15.  Cape  Francois  letter.  Mass.  A.  clii,  pp.  113-14. 

Page  7,  line  5.  Paul  Reed.  Commissioned  July  17  1777,  Lib.  of  Cong.; 
Mass.  A.  lxxxiii,  p.  241;  ibid,  cli,  p.  391. 

Page  7,  line  8  et  seq.  Captain  Hector  McNeil.  Vide  app.  vi;  Bos.  Gaz.  1777; 

Hist.  U.S.N.  i;  N.  H.  Genealogical  Rees,  iii,  iv. 

Page  8,  line  18  et  seq.  Mast-ship  Gruel  and  frigate  Rainbow.  Cushman’s 

Hist,  of  Sheepscot;  Johnston’s  Bristol;  Decisions  of  High  Ct.  of  Adm 
1776-1779. 


Pownalborough,  provided  for  by  Act  of  April  13  1776,  was  one  of 
the  coast  towns  where  ‘courts  of  trial  and  condemnation  of  captures 
WC1  e  authorized  to  be  held.’  The  decisions  were  published  in  1801. 

Page  9,  line  3.  Petitions  for  aid.  N.  PI.  Rees,  xviii;  N.  H.  Rev.  Rolls  Apr 
12  1779. 

Page  9,  line  18  et  seq.  Captain  John  Decker.  Ind.  Chron.  (Bos.),  Jan.  14  1779. 

Page  9,  line  24  et  seq.  Tyrannicide.  Hist  of  B’bay;  Hist,  of  Me.;  Doc.  Hist  • 
Mass.  A. 

Page  9,  line  28  et  seq.  Capt.  Jonathan  Haraden.  Ralph  M.  Eastman’s  Some 
Famous  Privateers  of  New  England;  Mass.  A. 
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Page  1 1,  line  7  et  seq.  Penobscot  expedition.  Schroeder’s  Life  and  Times  of 
Washington ,  ii,  pp.  92-3  (N.  Y.  1857);  Hist,  of  Me.  ii;  Mass.  A. 

‘Brig  Tyrannicide,  14  guns/  wrote  Williamson,  ‘was  detained  in 
Boothbay  harbor  by  a  head  wind.’  It  is  a  mere  assumption  that  Active 
and  the  frigate  Warren  were  likewise  windbound  there. 

Page  12,  line  19.  Henry  Mowat,  R.N.  Hay’s  Canadian  Historical  Readings, 
i  (1900). 

Page  12,  line  28.  Penobscot  Bay  activities.  Doc.  Hist,  iii,  iv. 

Page  13,  line  6  et  seq.  Joseph  Reed.  Doc.  Hist.;  Hist,  of  Me.  ii,  p.  482. 

Page  13,  line  25.  David  Reed’s  Patty.  E.  I.  xlv;  N.  S.  Vice  Adm.  Rees. 

Page  13,  line  28  et  seq.  Ship  Island.  Colls.  Me.  Hist.  Soc.;  Mass.  A.;  Mass. 

Soc.  Col.  Wars,  viii;  Wm.  D.  Patterson  and  Elizabeth  F.  Reed. 

Page  13,  line  35.  Kennebeck  Purchase.  Map,  Capt.  John  North’s  survey, 
Lib.  of  Cong. 

Page  15,  line  17.  British  ship  in  Townsend.  Colls.  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  xix,  ser.  2. 
‘Regarding  enemy  ship  thought  to  be  the  Delaiuare,  anchored  in 
Townsend  Harbour,’  wrote  a  Georgetown  committee  Feb.  23  1781,  to 
Governor  Hancock,  she  ‘had  burned  two  sloops  hauled  into  a  creek.’ 
Page  16,  line  2.  Grand  Manan  wreck.  Bos.  News  Letter,  Dec.  3  1741. 

Page  16,  line  9.  Sloops  cast  away.  Mass.  Gaz.  Nov.  1768. 

Page  16,  line  15.  Moses  Chase.  Bos.  Gaz.  Feb.  26  1787. 

Page  16,  line  18.  Damariscove  shipwrecks.  A m.  H.  (Bos.),  Jan.  16  1786;  C.  C. 

Feb.  1 1  1797.  Vide  app.  iii,  Petition  for  a  Lighthouse. 

Page  16,  line  29  et  seq.  Andrew  Reed.  Cumberland  Gaz.  Jan.  25  1790; 
Mass.  Cenlinel,  Jan.  20  1790. 

Page  17,  line  23  et  seq.  David  Reed.  C.  C.  Feb.  19  1791;  Salem  Gaz.  Feb.  22 
1791- 

Page  18,  line  13  et  seq.  Loss  of  the  Betsey.  C.  C.  Apr.  8  1797;  Wise.  Tel. 
May  30  1797. 

Page  19,  line  18  et  seq.  An  unusual  incident.  Kennebeck  hit.  Feb.  6  1798. 
Page  20,  line  20  et  seq.  Piracy.  Bos.  News  Letter,  Jan.  6  1707;  ibid.  Apr.  14 
1711;  Pope’s  Pioneers;  N.  Y.  Price  Current,  Feb.  9  1825;  Tr.  Oct. 
18  1879;  Sheepscot  Echo  (Wise.),  Apr.  25  1896. 

Page  24,  line  20  et  seq.  The  sea  serpent.  Am.  Mag.  1835;  Pt.  Courier  item, 
N.  Y.  Spectator,  Aug.  3  1831;  Pt.  Tr.  Apr.  6  18G7. 

Page  29,  line  1  et  seq.  French  spoliations.  Am.  State  Papers,  Class  1,  vi; 
C.  C.  Mar.  13  1799;  ibid.  June  18,  21,  1800;  Jenk’s  Pt.  Gaz.  Mar.  10 
1800;  S.  C.  State  Gaz.  1800-1801;  Ct.  of  Claims  and  Dept,  of  State, 
Washington;  papers  of  Alexander  Reed;  James  H.  Clausten,  atty.  for 
all  claimants,  French  spoliation  claims,  1874;  Marvin’s  American  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  (1902);  Hist.  U.S.N.;  ‘Convention  of  1831,’  Bos.  H.  Jan. 
1933;  ‘The  Navy  and  Neutrality,’  N.  Y.  H.  Trib.  Feb.  1933. 
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Page  34,  line  5.  American  claims  paid.  Phi  la.  Inquirer,  1836. 

Page  5°,  line  8  et  seq.  Impressment.  Am.  A.  iv  (1815);  Am.  State  Papers, 
Class  i,  ii.  For.  Relations;  Jenk’s  Pt.  Gaz.  Aug.  29  1803;  Charleston 
Courier,  1807;  M.  Carey’s  Olive  Branch,  or  Facts  on  Both  Sides  (1816); 
Ernei son  Family,  by  Benjamin  K.  Emerson,  assisted  by  Captain 
Gordon  (MCM).  Vide  app.  v,  Protest  of  James  Lowell. 

Page  52,  line  32  et  seq.  The  Embargo.  Am.  Stale  Papers,  1802-1815;  Jenk’s 
Pt.  Gaz.  July  11  1808;  ibid.  Aug.  29  1808,  Feb.  27  1809;  Marvin’s 
American  Merchant  Marine’,  Worcester  Antiq.  Soc. 

Page  54,  line  22.  Fortifications  at  Wiscasset.  Pt.  Tr.  Sept.  14  1878. 

Page  54,  line  28.  Declaration  of  war.  Am.  Adv.  (Hallowell),  June  25  1812. 

Page  55,  line  8.  Grand  Turk.  Am.  Adv.  (Hallowell),  Oct.  15  1812;  Ralph 
M.  Eastman’s  Some  Famous  Privateers  of  New  England. 

Page  55,  line  22  et  seq.  English  cruisers.  Vide  app.  v,  Am.  Vessels  Captured; 
Bos.  Patriot,  Apr.  7,  13,  14,  1813;  Ind.  Chronicle  (Bos.),  Apr.  12  1813. 

Page  56,  line  10  et  seq.  Privateers  Crown  and  Thomas.  Ind.  Chronicle 
(Bos.),  May  6,  27,  1813;  Nile’s  W.  Reg.  May  1813;  E.  I. 

Page  56,  line  22.  Buckskin.  Newbury  port  H.  July  6  1813. 

Page  56,  line  33.  Saucy  Jack.  Bos.  Packet,  July  3  1813. 

Page  57,  line  2.  Coasters  captured.  Vide  app.  v,  Am.  Vessels  Captured.  Bos. 
Patriot,  Aug.  1  1813;  E.  A.  Aug.  12  1813;  N.  S.  Hist.  Soc.  ii. 

Page  57,  line  12.  Privateer  Mary.  Me.  Hist.  Soc. 

Page  57,  line  27  et  seq.  Enterprise-Boxer  action.  Am.  officers’  report,  E.  A. 
Sept.  1813;  Hist.  U.S.N. 

Page  58,  line  31.  Privateer  Timothy  Pickering.  Essex  Reg.  (Salem),  Sept.  18 
1813. 

Page  59,  line  2.  The  two  attacks.  A  report  from  the  ‘Eastern  Coast’  dated 
Bath,  July  4  1814  (Niles’s  W.  Reg.  vi),  said:  ‘There  have  been  two 
more  attacks  at  Booth  Bay  and  the  British  were  beaten  off  with  the 
loss  of  twenty-three  killed  and  wounded  on  their  side  and  one  man 
killed  in  the  militia  on  our  side.’ 

Page  59,  line  9.  The  enemy’s  ships.  Salem  Gaz.  Sept.  16  1814. 

Page  59,  line  16.  British  naval  statistics.  Putnam’s  Hojne  Cyc.  p.  440  (1855). 

Page  59,  line  19.  Privateer  Paul  Jones.  Bos.  D.  Adv.  Jan.  19  1815. 

Page  59,  line  25.  Campbell’s  Cove.  Hist,  of  B'bay;  Oliver  G.  Reed. 

Page  60,  line  5.  Doctor  Gardiner.  Col.  Me.  ii,  p.  282. 

Page  60,  line  10.  Packet  Gen.  Knox.  Am.  H.  May  21  1787.  In  1786  the  cost 
of  a  passage  from  Boston  to  the  Penobscot  was  six  shillings.  Packet 
sloops  usually  carried  three  hands,  thirty  cords  of  firewood  and  aver¬ 
aged  fifteen  round  trips  per  year. 

Page  Gi,  line  21.  J.  Rowe.  C.  C.  Oct.  7  1797. 
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Page  62,  line  11  et  seq.  Steamboat  service  to  Maine.  E.  A.  July  8  1823;  Lin¬ 
coln  Int.  May,  Aug.  14  1823;  Me.  Gaz.  (Bath),  Apr.  15  1825;  Bos.  Gaz. 
June  6  1831;  E.  A.  Oct.  1847;  Frank  L.  McGowan’s  article,  Bos.  H. 
Apr.  271902. 

Page  64,  line  15.  Alpha,  Jonathan  Morgan’s  ‘Rattler.’  Seaside  Oracle  item, 
Pt.  Tr.  Feb.  28  1874. 

Page  66,  line  19  et  seq.  Bath-Boothbay  steam  service.  Gilman  A.  Low’s 
papers;  N.  Y.  Price  Current,  Aug.  12  1863;  B’bay  Reg.  1880’s. 

Page  68,  line  22.  Sir  William  Phips.  Col.  Me.  p.  231. 

Page  68,  line  26.  English  record.  Hall  of  Records,  London. 

Page  68,  line  31  et  seq.  Shipbuilding.  Rev.  Alden  Bradfort’s  report,  1800; 
Charleston  Courier,  July  1807;  Pt.  Gaz.  1808;  Putnam’s  Home  Cyc. 
(1855);  Chamber’s  Ency.  (1870);  Hist,  of  B’bay. 

Page  70,  line  34.  True  Love,  whaler.  Arctic  Experiences,  Capt.  George  E. 
Tyson  (1874). 

Page  75,  line  24  et  seq.  Katherine,  Captain  Linekin.  Me.  Gaz.  (Bath),  Dec. 
16  1825;  E.  A.  Dec.  7  1830. 

Page  84,  line  9.  Captain  Talbot.  The  new  Dcimariscove  was  commanded, 
on  a  fishing  trip  in  July  to  Dec.  5  1849,  by  Daniel  Melius  (Mallus),  of 
Damariscotta.  Ten  days  later  George  W.  Talbot,  of  Portland,  took 
charge  of  the  schooner  at  Nobleboro. 

Page  114,  line  35.  Schooner  Hesperus  and  gale.  Bos.  D.  Adv.  Dec.  1839. 
Page  123,  line  6.  General  Bank’s  report.  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and 
Confederate  Armies  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  ser.  6,  xxvi. 

Page  160,  line  17.  Rio  Janeiro.  Elizabeth  D.  Van  Denburgh’s  My  Voyage 
in  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Congress. 

Page  163,  line  2  et  seq.  Ship  Commerce  and  Edward  Creamore.  Am.  State 
Papers,  Class  1;  Hist,  of  B’bay,  Wm.  D.  Patterson. 

Page  165,  line  22  et  seq.  Whaling  tonnage.  N.Y.H.  Trib.  Nov.  1932;  H.  A. 
Hill’s  Memoir  of  Abbott  Lawrence. 

Page  176,  line  11.  Steamer  Bay  State.  The  old  Fall  River  boat-train  dates 
from  1847;  the  first  steamers  were  Bay  State  and  Massachusetts.  A  con¬ 
temporaneous  Currier  and  Ives  print  shows  the  salon  of  the  Bay  State, 
captioned:  ‘The  wealth  and  fashion  of  New  England  promenaded 
here.’ 

Page  180,  line  25.  Steamer  John  Randolph.  The  Georgian,  July  10  1834. 
Page  247,  line  1.  Edward  Winslow.  Colls.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  1st  serv.,  v,  p. 
245- 

Page  247,  line  26.  Grand  Design.  Me.  Hist.  Soc. 

Page  248,  line  1.  Petition  for  a  chaplain.  Lib.  of  Cong. 

Page  248,  line  8  et  seq.  Louisbourg  expedition.  E.  I.  Hist.  Colls,  vi;  Elay’s 
Can.  Hist.  Readings,  i. 
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Of  the  force  engaged,  the  District  of  Maine  was  said  to  have  fur¬ 
nished  a  third  of  the  troops  whose  commander  in  chief  was  William 
Peppeiell,  a  man  resolute  and  of  good  repute.  Commodore  Peter  War- 
len,  R.  N.,  co-operated  with  men-of-war  and  afterward  was  advanced 
in  rank  to  admiral.  Peppered  was  created  a  baronet. 

Page  248,  line  22  et  seq.  Robert  Wylie.  Godey’s  Lady’s  Book,  July  1841. 

Page  25°*  line  4  et  seq.  Broad  Bay  incidents.  Bos.  Nexus  Letter,  1749;  Niles’s 
Llist.  of  Indian  Wars’,  Petition  of  Wm.  Kennedy,  ‘centinel,’  James 
Cargill’s  company,  for  state  aid  to  ransom  his  son  James:  Mass.  A.  Mar. 
2  1759;  Babson’s  Hist,  of  Gloucester,  Cape  Ann  (i860). 

Page  250*  line  22  et  seq.  McCobb  and  Reed.  Essex  Gaz.  (Salem),  Tan.  10 
1769;  E.  I.  Hist.  Colls,  ii,  p.  175. 

Page  250*  line  27*  Piivateer  Wasp  and  Triest.  Me.  Hist.  Soc.;  news  item, 
1783.  _ 

Page  250,  line  36.  Cox  and  Thompson.  Bos.  Gaz.  June  29  1789. 

Page  251,  line  7  et  seq.  Privateers  fitted  out.  Courtesy  of  Me.  Hist.  Soc. 

Page  253,  line  27  et  seq.  Burnt  Island  light.  Dept,  of  Com.,  Bureau  of 
Lighthouses,  Washington;  ibid.  1st  Dist.,  Pt. 

Page  254,  line  7  et  seq.  Brig  Cuba.  Lincoln  Int.  Nov.  1824;  ibid.  Sept.  1826. 

Page  254,  line  20.  William  Carlisle.  Bos.  D.  Adv.  Feb.  15  1888. 

Page  255,  line  33.  Forest  Belle.  Seaside  Oracle  (Wise.),  Apr.  1869. 

Page  256,  line  26.  The  line  gale.  Seaside  Oracle,  Sept.  1869. 

Page  257,  line  9  et  seq.  The  ‘eighties.’  B’bay  Reg.  1880's. 

I  age  263,  line  9.  John  Beath.  Bos.  Nexus  Letter,  Sept.  7,  14,  1749;  Am.  A.  iv, 
ser.  3. 

Page  264,  line  8.  Borland,  master.  Bos.  Reportory,  Nov.  25  1806. 

Page,  264,  line  23.  Matinico.  Bos.  Gaz.  May  23  1791. 

Page  266,  line  15.  N.  T.  Knight.  Jenk’s  Pt.  Gaz.  July  11  1809. 

Page  266,  line  35.  Seaflozuer,  N.  E.  Palladium,  Mar.  20  1805. 

Page  267,  line  1.  William  McCobb.  Jenk’s  Pt.  Gaz.  July  11  1808. 

Page  273,  line  4.  William  M.  Watts.  Eaton’s  Annals  of  Warren,  Me. 

Page  293,  line  20.  Atlantic,  pinky.  N.  Y.  Price  Current,  Dec.  1 1  1839. 

Page  361,  line  25.  Francis  Cook.  Sailors’  Mag.  and  Naval  Jour.  (N.  Y.), 
July  1829. 

Page  366,  line  34.  Jedediah  Preble.  Mass.  A.  cxciii,  pp.  187,  189. 

Page  367,  line  8.  Reuben  Fogg.  Mass.  A.  clxiv,  p.  163. 

Page  370,  line  11.  Robert  Askins,  N.  H.  Gaz.  June  30  1795;  E.  A.  1827. 
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MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  SOURCES 

Maine  and  Massachusetts  Societies  of  the  Colonial  Wars,  Massachusetts 
Ai  chives,  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution , 
Maine  Men  at  Valley  Forge ,  Records  of  the  Massachusetts  Militia  in  the 
War  of  1812-1814.  Emmons’s  Private  Armed  Vessels ,  United  States  Navy , 
1775~1^53»  TJie  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  printed  by  the  United  States;  Captain  Dudley  W. 
Knox,  U.S.N.  (Retired),  Officer  in  Charge,  Naval  Records  and  Library, 
Navy  Department,  Washington;  Veterans  Administration,  Washington. 


ERRATA 

Page  51,  line  8.  For  ‘1813’  read  December  29  1812. 
Page  84,  line  6.  For  ‘Damariscotta’  read  Nobleboro. 


APPENDIX  I 


BOOTHBAY  VESSELS 
[in  two  parts] 

(a)  Vessels  constructed  within  the  limits  of  old  Boothbay  including  North 
Boothbay  and  Hodgdon’s  Mills,  later  East  Boothbay. 

(b)  Vessels  owned  and  hailing  from  Boothbay,  but  built  elsewhere.  On  the 
Damariscotta  River  shore  of  Newcastle,  Nathaniel  Bryant  ( 1 7G5 — 1 835)  had 
a  shipyard  on  a  point  projecting  into  the  river  a  little  southerly  from  the 
present  Damariscotta  bridge.  He  constructed  numerous  vessels,  some  owned 
at  Boothbay. 

The  reported  tonnage  of  vessels  varied  because  of  different  measurements 
by  ship  carpenters,  government  registry,  and  a  change  in  the  mode  of  meas¬ 
urement  itself.  Therefore  the  approximate  tonnage,  from  40  to  100  tons,  is 
listed:  81  to  1 00,  x;  61  to  80,  y;  41  to  60,  z.  Larger  tonnage  is  given  in  figures. 
The  smaller  craft  were  from  20  to  40  tons,  unlisted;  and  all,  unless  other¬ 
wise  specified,  were  schooner-rigged,  including  pinks. 

Abbreviations:  b.,  built;  m.,  master;  o.,  owner.  Among  the  owners  the 
names  of  the  shipbuilders  (chap,  v)  predominate.  William  Adams  and  Son 
(W.  Irving)  engaged  in  shipbuilding  after  the  Civil  War  until  about  1890, 
when  W.  Irving  and  his  son  continued  the  business.  Since  W.  I.  Adams  was 
the  active  member  of  both  firms  the  vessels  constructed  are  credited  to  him. 

SAILING  VESSELS  CONSTRUCTED  IN  THE  BOOTHBAY  DISTRICT 

1763  That  year  three  medium-sized  sloops,  Industry,  Nancy,  Peggy,  were 
constructed;  owned  by  Samuel  Howard,  Edw.  Clark,  and  Ephraim 
McFarland,  respectively.  The  next  earliest  known,  built  locally,  was 
the  Susannah ;  seized  near  Fort  Pownal,  1775. 

1786  Sally,  sloop,  y,  John  Borland,  m. 

1794  Dolphin,  z,  Wm.  McCobb. 

1 795  Commerce,  ship,  213,  Edw.  Creamore. 

1801  Polly,  Samuel  Harris. 

1805  Trial,  pink,  John  Norwood. 

1806  Abigail,  sloop,  x,  B.  Pinkham,  m. 

1812  Lydia  and  Harriet,  z,  Jona.  Pierce. 

1815  Alert,  1 12, 1.  Holton,  m. 

1816  Olive  Branch,  pink,  Florence  Jewett. 

1818  Diamond,  x. 

1819  Resolution,  pink,  Jacob  Auld;  Union,  pink,  y,  Caleb  and  Tyler  Hodg- 
don. 
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1820  John  II,  pink,  Jona.  Pierce. 

1 82 1  Ruby,  pink,  Tyler  Hodgdon. 

1822  Allen,  pink,  Benj.  Reed. 

1827  Katherine,  119,  Caleb  and  Tyler  Hodgdon;  Meridian,  x. 

1828  John  A  darns,  x,  D.  R.  and  J.  Adams;  Mary,  pink,  y. 

1829  Elizabeth,  132,  Caleb  Hodgdon;  Martha,  pink,  z;  Volant,  x. 

1830  Abigail,  pink,  z,  Caleb  Hodgdon,  Moses  Lewis,  m.;  Martha  Jane , 
pink,  y,  James  McCarty;  Wave,  pink,  z,  Echv.  B.  Sargent. 

1831  Emily,  pink,  Nath,  and  J.  B.  Knight;  Isabella,  x,  Caleb  Hodgdon, 
Benj.  Reed;  Only  Son,  pink,  y,  A.  and  W.  Adams,  Levi  Reed;  Ocean, 
pink,  z,  D.  R.  and  J.  Adams;  Susan,  pink,  W’brook  Greenleaf. 

1832  Linnet',  Mary  Adams,  142,  D.  R.  and  J.  Adams. 

1833  Abigail,  brig,  150,  A.  and  W.  Adams,  Benj.  Reed;  Eliza,  1 17;  Julia  and 
Martha,  142,  D.  R.  and  J.  Adams;  Marshall,  pink,  z,  Win.  Bryer,  m.; 
Morning  Star,  z,  Wm.  McFarland;  Sea  Flower,  pink,  y. 

1 834  Bonny  Boat,  pink;  Lady  of  Dartmouth,  z;  Thomas  and  Ann,  J.  Pierce. 
x^35  Andrew  Adams,  142,  A.  and  W.  Adams,  Benj.  Reed;  Andrew  Jackson, 

z,  Henry  Wright;  Brilliant,  z,  Samuel  Murray  2d,  Jacob  Fuller. 

1836  Caravan,  pink,  z;  Legislature,  pink,  z,  Geo.  B.  and  Warren  Reed;  Only 
Son,  brig,  147,  D.  R.  and  J.  Adams;  Superior,  pink,  z,  Allen  Lewis; 
Two  Brothers,  y,  A.  and  W.  Adams. 

1 837  Eliza,  pink,  James  Adams;  Gold  Blunter,  Ebenezer  Chase;  Senator, 
pink,  z. 

1838  Atlantic,  pink,  z,  John  Hodgdon;  Dover,  pink,  Joseph  Pierce;  Fred¬ 
erick  Reed,  x,  Benj.  Reed;  Mayflower,  z,  A.  and  W.  Adams,  Benj. 
Reed;  Tecumseh,  brig,  190,  D.  R.  and  J.  Adams. 

1839  Columbus,  pink,  z,  Samuel  Murray  2d,  Jacob  Fuller;  Enterprise', 
Espoleta,  brig,  221,  A.  and  W.  Adams,  Benj.  Reed;  Tiger,  pink,  Caleb 
Hodgdon,  Levi  Reed. 

1840  Caleb,  pink,  Caleb  Hodgdon;  General  Tacon,  143,  R.  Montgomery, 
W.  Hodgdon;  Melville,  x,  A.  and  W.  Adams. 

1841  Elizabeth,  Geo.  Sherman;  Fellowship,  109,  A.  and  W.  Adams. 

1842  Mozart,  x,  A.  and  W.  Adams;  Only  Son,  pink,  John  McClintock. 

1845  Westport,  148,  A.  and  W.  Adams. 

1846  Alice  Jane,  pink;  Dennis,  x,  Race  et  alii',  G.  W.  Kendall,  brig,  182,  A. 
and  W.  Adams;  Nevada,  z,  Paul  Harris,  Allen  Lewis. 

1847  Brail  cisco,  brig,  197;  Isabella  Reed,  brig,  159,  Benj.  Reed. 

1848  Sturdy  Oak,  brig,  195,  A.  and  W.  Adams. 

1849  California,  x,  Thomas  Dodge;  Cuba,  bark,  257,  John  McDougall; 
L.  and  A.  Hobart,  bark,  272,  Charles  Murray;  Mary  Ellen,  brig,  162; 
True  Republican  (in  com.  1914). 
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E.  Baldwin,  biig,  165,  A.  and  W.  Adams;  Alary  B.  Knapp,  x,  Caleb 
Hodgdon;  Oregon,  126,  Race  et  alii. 

Caspian,  170;  C.  C.  Matthews,  y,  Stephen  Sargent;  Geo.  W.  Reed,  z, 
Stephen  Sargent;  Ingleside,  172;  Mazatlan,  brig,  188,  Stephen  Sargent! 
J.  W.  Weymouth;  Phoebe  A.  Paige,  brig,  174,  A.  and  W.  Adams; 
Tornado,  brig,  180,  John  McDougall. 

Hying  Cloud,  109;  Hesperus,  brig,  190,  John  W.  Weymouth;  J.  H. 
Kent,  brig,  A.  and  W.  Adams;  M.  R.  White,  bark,  237,  Moses  R. 
White,  Stephen  Sargent;  Melodeon,  Joseph  Grimes;  Montgomery, 
hi  ig,  216,  A  01 1  hern  Eight.,  z,  John  McClintock;  Onward,  brig,  199, 
John  McDougall;  Tangent,  brig,  177,  John  McDougall. 

Aphrodite,  ship,  680,  Stephen  Sargent;  C.  D.  Oliver,  x,  John  Mc¬ 
Dougall;  Eugene  A.  Reed,  brig,  193,  Benj.  P.  and  John  Reed  3d; 
l  or  ester,  brig,  193,  Ryan  and  Co.;  Havana,  brig,  221,  Chas.  F.  Sargent; 
Judith,  ship,  993;  Sicilia,  brig,  170. 

Ada,  biig,  298,  Archer,  bark,  405,  Stephen  Sargent;  Howard,  brig,  198; 
Odessa,  ship,  820,  A.  and  W.  Adams;  Torrent,  brig,  321,  Baker  and 
Montgomery;  Wanderer,  ship,  1197,  John  McDougall. 

/.  G.  Richardson,  ship,  857,  J.  \V.  Weymouth;  Mary,  pink,  John  Mc¬ 
Dougall;  Northern  Queen,  ship,  615,  Charles  Murray;  Wild  Rose, 
Washington  Reed;  Windward,  bark,  529,  S.  Sargent,  M.  R.  White; 
PE  G.  Berry,  brig,  323,  W.  and  J.  Seavey,  Charles  Murray. 

Freighter,  John  McDougall;  Village  Belle,  y,  A.  and  W.  Adams,  Win. 
Seavey;  Village  Bride,  x. 

Excel,  z,  E.  and  A.  I  arbox;  Highland  Chief,  107,  J.  McDougall; 
Silver  Take,  y,  J.  W.  Weymouth;  Gan-Eden,  bark,  347,  Charles  Mur¬ 
ray;  Foaming  Billow  (lost  ’60),  Jacob  G.  Fuller. 

D.  H.  Mansfield ;  Dancing  Wave,  123,  James  McDougall,  W.  and  J. 
Seavey;  Ivanhoe,  bark,  431,  John  McDougall,  Pattens,  Bath;  Lark; 
O spicy,  Restless,  Wm.  Blake;  War  Eagle,  180,  Stephen  Sargent. 
Hannah  Eldridge,  y  (lost  N.  S.  ’80);  Julia  Ellen,  z;  May  Queen,  R. 
Montgomery,  Race  Bros. 

Bonaventure,  z,  Wm.  Adams  and  Son;  D.  M.  Brown,  z;  Israel  Wash¬ 
burn;  Julia  Baker,  108,  Charles  Murray;  Leaping  Water,  z;  Mary 
Lizzie,  AI.  J.  Sew  all,  z;  Regalia,  z;  Willie  Seavey,  z,  Wm.  Seavey; 
L.  O.  Poster,  z,  J.  G.  Fuller;  Young  Sultan,  x,  Levi  Reed. 

Allen  Lewis,  y,  J.  G.  Fuller,  Charles  Murray;  Annie  Sargent,  y, 
Stephen  Sargent;  Highland  Queen,  z;  Northern  Chief,  z,  John  Mc¬ 
Clintock. 

Ada  L.  Harris,  y,  Paul  Harris;  Cyrus  Eossett,  140,  Benj.  Reed,  Hodg¬ 
don;  Tanniscott,  Wm.  Seavey. 
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Armci  M.  Nash,  x,  Stephen  Sargent;  Henry  Fenwick,  z;  Ira  Kilbnrn; 
Lanier o,  z;  Nellie  M.  Short,  z. 

D  C  Maxwell,  165,  b.  at  H.  Mills;  Glide,  y;  James  Jewett,  z;  Lizzie 
W  alworth ;  Olive  H.  Robinson,  x,  Daniel  Cameron;  Twilight. 

Ada  A.  Frye,  x,  Benj.  Reed;  Adelbert,  y,  A.  Farnham  at  alii ;  E.  K. 
Dresser,  y,  Cyrus  McKown;  El  Dorado,  y;  G.  G.  Kidder,  y,  W.  and  J. 
Seavey;  Hattie  E.  Collins;  Lettie  S.  Reed,  y,  McDougall  and  Seavey; 
Light  of  Home,  z,  Levi  Reed;  Waterfall,  y,  Wm.  Adams  and  Son. 

Ahce  C.  Fox,  y,  Wm.  Adams  and  Son;  Alice  M.  Gould,  y,  Wm.  Seavey; 
Benjamin  Reed,  197,  Benj.  Reed;  City  Point,  y,  J.  G.  Fuller;  Flattie  N. 
Reed,  James  McDougall;  I  della  Small,  y,  Wm.  Adams  and  Son;  Jennie 
B.  Thomas ,  z;  Josephine  Swanton,  z,  Wm.  Irving  Adams;  Morning 
Light,  Levi  Reed;  Old  Chad,  y,  Cyrus  McKown;  Star  of  the  East,  z 
(lost  ’67);  Winona,  y,  McDougall  and  Seavey. 

Forest  Belle,  z;  Gertie  Lewis,  y,  McDougall  and  Seavey;  Henry  L 
Phillips,  y,  W.  I.  Adams;  Legal  Tender,  z,  W.  I.  Adams;  Lion;  Sammie 
S.  McKown,  y,  Cyrus  McKown. 

Charles  R.  Washington,  y;  George  M.  Hodgdon,  C.  and  J.  P.  Hodg- 

don  Co.;  Levanter,  z,  W.  I.  Adams;  O.  M.  Marrett,  164,  Cyrus  Mc¬ 
Kown. 


1870  Albert  H.  Harding,  y,  McDougall  and  Seavey;  Amy  Wixon,  z;  Annie 
£.  Lane,  z,  W.  I.  Adams;  Belle  of  the  Bay,  z;  John  M.  Ball,  x;  Lizzie 
Poor,  z,  W.  I.  Adams;  Lottie  Sparrow,  117,  James  McDougall;  Mary  E 
Wharf,  y,  James  McDougall;  Zephyr,  z. 

1871  Angus  Grant,  y;  Annie  C.  Norwood,  z,  W.  I.  Adams;  Diploma,  James 
McDougall;  Ernest  F.  Norwood,  y,  W.  I.  Adams;  Gertrude  Summers, 
y  (lost  1912),  McDougall  and  Seavey;  Lizzie  J.  Sparrow,  112,  James 
McDougall;  Lydia  A.  Harvey,  z;  Mary  L.  Harty,  z;  Nellie  M.  Snow,  y, 
James  McDougall. 

18/2  Black  Hawk,  sloop;  H.  W.  Race,  x,  McDougall  and  Seavey. 

1 8 / 3  Abel  W.  Parkei ,  202  (d.  1931),  J.  G.  Fuller;  E.  F.  Garnage,  W.  I. 
Adams;  Josephine;  Mary  E.  Douglass,  154,  W.  I.  Adams. 

1874  Annie  D.  Merritt,  144,  James  McDougall;  Arrow,  Washington  Reed; 
Stephen  G.  Pinkham,  147,  McDougall  and  Seavey. 

1875  Annie  McKown,  142,  Cyrus  McKown;  Baracoa,  143,  W.  I.  Adams; 

Margie  Smith,  y,  W.  I.  Adams;  Millie  Wales,  x,  J.  G.  Fuller;  Victor 
Puig,  140,  James  McDougall. 

1876  Ellen  M.  Adams,  x,  W.  I.  Adams;  Lillian. 

1877  Lottie  E.  Hopkins,  z,  W.  I.  Adams;  Nannie  E.  Waterman,  y,  Tames 
McDougall. 

1878  Alena  L.  Young,  W.  I.  Adams. 
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1879  Eva  A.  Race,  W.  I.  Adams;  Henrietta  H.  Ames,  C.  and  J.  P.  Hodgdon 
Co.;  Julia  Fairbanks,  C.  and  J.  P.  Hodgdon  Co. 

1880  tW  W- Hodgdon,  C.  and  J.  P.  Hodgdon  Co.;  H.  S.  Rowe,  y,  James 

McDougall;  Helen  H.  Colder,  C.  and  J.  P.  Hodgdon  Co.;  Maede 
May. 

.88.  Albert  Woodbury,  C.  and  J.  P.  Hodgdon  Co.; /.  W.  Campbell,  x,  Me¬ 
et,  DoUgal  and  Seavey;  Maud  B.  Murray,  C.  and  J.  P.  Hodgdon  Co 

1882  A  R.  Crittenden,  x;  Annie  C.  Hall,  x;  Cyrus  McKown,  230,  W.  I. 

dams;  Estelle  S.  Hunan,  C.  and  J.  P.  Hodgdon  Co.;  Grace  C.  Young 
x,  C. and  J.  P.  Hodgdon  Co.;  Henri  N.  Woods,  x,  W.  I.  Adams;  Mabel 
£.  Pink  ham,  C.  and  J.  P.  Hodgdon  Co.;  PhebeJ.  Woodruff,  499,  Jacob 
G.  Fuller;  W.  H.  Wellington,  x. 

1883  Ambrose  H.  Knight,  x,  McDougall  and  Seavey;  Bertha  U.  Nickerson, 
.43,  C.  and  J.  I'.  Hodgdon  Co.;  Eddie  Davidson,  x,  McDougall  and 
8eavey;  Edward  Trevoy,  x,  W.  I.  Adams;  Hattie  O.  Linnell,  x;  John 
M.  Plummer,  x,  James  McDougall;  Lady  Elgin,  y,  W.  I.  Adams;  Ma- 
hncla  Woods,  E.  B’bay-b.;  Pleiades,  x.  McDougall  and  Seavey. 

1884  Frank  A.  Rackliff,  104,  W.  I.  Adams;  Grade  H.  Benson,  x,  James  Mc- 

ougall;  Lelia  E.  Norwood,  x,  W.  I.  Adams;  Lewis  A.  Hodgdon,  166, 
J.  G.  fuller;  Sadie  A.  Kimball,  y,  J.  G.  Fuller. 

.885  Agnes  E.  Downes,  C.  and  J.  P.  Hodgdon  Co.;  Fannie  S.  Orne,  x,  C.  and 
J.  P.  Hodgdon  Co.;  Lizzie  Maud,  x,  C.  and  J.  P.  Hodgdon  Co  ■  Sir 
Knight,  x,  W.  I.  Adams;  Water  Ripple,  y. 

1886-87  Annie  F.  Kimball,  1,  J.  G.  Fuller;  Caroline  Fought,  x,  W  I 
Adams;  Lilia  B.  Fernald,  x,  C.  and  J.  P.  Hodgdon  Co;  Margaret 
Mather,  x,  W.  I.  Adams.  Built  in  ’87:  Carrie  W.  Babson,  x,  W  I 
Adams;  Lizzie  Hodgdon,  J.  G.  Fuller. 

1888-89  Ada  S. Babson,  x,  W.  I.  Adams;  Clara  A.  Marston,  W.  I.  Adams; 
Homan  F.  Kimball,  125,  C.  and  J.  P.  Hodgdon  Co.  Built  in  ’89:  Ethel 
F.  Mernman,  y,  W.  I.  Adams;  Joel  F.  Sheppard,  567,  W.  I.  Adams; 

LiUmn  Woodruff,  332,  C.  and  J.  P.  Hodgdon  Co.;  Valkyria,  139,  W  I 
Adams. 

1 890-9 i  Elvira  J.  French,  950,  W.  I.  Adams;  Fred  A.  Emerson,  116  M  D 
McKown,  Win,  Seavey;  Helen  F  Whitten,  134,  W.  I.  Adams;  Martin 
C.  Ebel,  414,  C.  and  J.  P.  Hodgdon  Co.  Built  in  ’91:  Alice  R.  Lawson, 
121  (lost  1911),  W.  I.  Adams;  Carrie  B.  Welles,  1,  W.  I.  Adams;  Chan¬ 
ticleer,  z;  George  E.  Vernon,  3  masts,  C.  and  J.  P.  Hodgdon  Co. 

1^92~93  Albert  W.  Black,  z,  C.  and  j.  P.  Hodgdon  Co.;  Favorite,  z,  W.  I. 
Adams;  N.  A.  Rowe,  J.  G.  Fuller.  Built  in  ’93:  Bernic  and  Bessie,  299, 
VV.  I.  Adams;  Priscilla,  z,  W.  I.  Adams;  Robert  and  Carr,  z,  C.  and  f.  P. 
Hodgdon  Co.;  Silvia  M.  Nunan,  z,  C.  and  J.  P.  Hodgdon  Co. 
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l894~99  Alice  M.  Parsons,  W.  I.  Adams.  Built  in  ’95:  Katie  L.  Palmer,  W.  I. 
Adams;  Maud  S purling,  z,  C.  and  J.  P.  Hodgdon  Co.  Built  in  ’96:  Eva 
M.  Mai  tin,  W.  I.  Adams.  At  E.  B’bay  in  ’97:  Gerfalcon,  x.  At  E.  B’bay 
in  ’99:  I llikamo,  z. 

1901-14  Harry  A.  Nickerson,  133,  W.  I.  Adams  and  Son;  Natalie  B.  Nick¬ 
erson,  128,  W.  I.  Adams  and  Son;  Sadie  M.  Nunan,  y,  C.  E.  and  W.  A. 
Hodgdon  Co.  Built  in  02:  Angie  B.  Watson,  y,  W.  I.  Adams  and  Son. 
Built  in  03:  Constance,  x,  Rice  Brothers  Co.;  Eleanor  F.  Bertram, 
1000,  W.  I.  Adams  and  Son;  Mildred  V.  Nunan,  x,  C.  E.  and  W.  A. 
Hodgdon  Co.  Built  in  04:  Richard  J.  Noonan,  x,  C.  E.  and  W.  A. 

Hodgdon  Co.  At  E.  B’bay  in  ’09:  Black  Duck.  At  E.  B’bay  in  ’14:  Rena 
A.  Percy,  y. 

1916-17  Elizabeth  Howard,  140,  W.  I.  Adams  and  Son.  In  ’17:  Louise  How¬ 
ard,  116  net,  W.  I.  Adams  and  Son.  Built  at  B’bay  Harbor:  Anna 
Laura  McKenney,  1000;  Elizabeth  Nunan  and  Manomet,  C.  E.  and 
W.  A.  Hodgdon  Co.,  at  East  Boothbay. 

(b)  boothbay  vessels 
Constructed  1780-1800 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  there  were  at  least  fifty  vessels  hailing  from 
Boothbay,  in  addition  to  those  built  locally.  A  score  were  schooners  under 
forty  tons,  mostly  fishing  craft.  One,  Clarissa  (Bristol  1798),  was  a  pinky; 
among  others,  five  medium-sized  sloops.  Those  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
tons  included  ten  sloops,  and  six  topsail  schooners  averaged  109  tons  each, 
engaged  in  coastwise  and  West  Indian  trade.  Only  the  larger  and  most  im¬ 
portant  vessels  are  listed. 

Sloops 

Friendship,  Joseph  and  Samuel  Kent,  o.;  Industry  (Bath),  Benj.  Reed,  m.; 
Industry  (Thomaston),  John  Carlisle,  m.;  Lydia,  Joseph  Campbell,  m.; 
Patty,  N.  and  I.  Pinkham,  o.;  Sally  (Bristol),  David  Reed,  m.;  Sally  (W’- 
wicli),  Joseph  Reed,  o.  and  m.;  Sukey,  Wm.  M.  Reed,  m.;  Susannah  (Bristol), 
Wm.  M.  Reed,  o.;  Susannah  (N’castle),  Joseph  and  son  David  Reed,  o.  and 
m.,  respectively. 

T opsail  Schooners 

Abigail,  B.  and  I.  Pinkham,  o.;  Betsey  (N’castle),  E.  and  A.  McFarland,  o.; 
Betsey  (Bristol),  Wm.  McCobb,  Paul  Reed,  o.;  Favorite,  W111.  M.  Reed  et 
alii;  Nabby,  Wm.  McCobb,  Paul  Reed,  o.;  Rachel,  Wm.  McCobb  et  alii. 

Constructed  1801-1840 

I  his  list,  not  including  locally  constructed  vessels,  numbered  at  least  ninety, 
comprised  of  two  brigs,  seven  sloops,  ten  topsail  schooners,  and  more  than 
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fisfrintr  rlfh  :rrls,  V  ti*,e  last’  flfty  were  P,nkies’  then  in  general  use  for 

bui  nr  Bo' ,u  ?  T  7  nameS:  Mt"y  Gould’  Sarnh  Grimes>  Perhaps 
wilt  at  hoothbay  The  brigs  were  the  Mariner,  and  Only  Son,  Captains 

Knight  and  John  Yates,  respectively. 

Topsail  Schooners 

Amenca,  Andrew  McFarland,  m.;  Friendship,  S.  and  J.  Brier,  T.  and  B. 

inkham,  o.;  Julia,  John  Ptnkham  2d,  m.;  Margaret  Jane,  D.  R.  and  T 

Adams  and  Sons,  o.  Mechanic,  David  Day,  N.  T.  Knight,  o,  Patty,  B.  and 

N.  Ptnkham,  o.  Saucy  Jack,  N.  T.  Knight,  m.;  Shipwright,  B.  Pinkham, 

.  ”1'.  Cai'lsle;  Washington,  David  and  Alexander  Reed,  brothers  o  • 
William  Reed  (N’castle  ’35,  lost  ’41).  ’  ’ 

Constructed  1841-1871 

The  fishing  and  fruiting  fleets  of  those  years,  outside  of  locally  built  vessels 
were  composed  of  more  than  forty  schooners  of  good  tonnage.  There  were 

berecFsixty  )°US  ^  SmaU  tonnaSe'  (The  Southport  fishing  fleet  num- 

I11  the  first  period  about  thirty  of  the  vessels  were  constructed  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Maine;  in  the  second,  fifty-five  in  Maine  and  five  at  Essex;  in  the 
thud,  seventeen  in  Maine  and  ten  at  Essex.  Most  probably  the  three  sum- 
manes  01  local  shipping  are  underestimates. 

The  schooners  later  constructed  included  Carlton  Bell,  Cora  Louise 

Capt.  Alonzo  Meader’s  Cora  C.  Meader,  Edith  Mclntire,  Louis  and  Rosie, 

aH  built  at  Bath;  also  the  Essex-built  Flora  L.  Nickerson,  Frank  G  Rich 
and  the  Triton.  ’ 


APPENDIX  II 

SOME  SHEEPSCOT  RIVER  VESSELS 

Abbreviations:  E.,  Edgecomb;  N.,  Newcastle;  N.  M.,  New  Milford-  P 

Pownalboro’;  S„  Sheepscot;  W.,  Wiscasset.  D.  and  R„  the  shipbuilding  firm 
ol  Donnell  and  Rundlett,  Aina.  1 

The  first  group  of  vessels  was  of  eighteenth-century  construction;  (a)  ships 
1789-1800;  (b)  brigs  and  brigantines,  1784-1800;  (c)  topsail  schooners’ 
i/93-i  boo.  I  he  later  lists  contain  the  names  of  the  known  builders. 

(fl)  Margaret,  P.;  Minerva,  P.;  Mount  Vernon,  W.;  Nabby  W.-  Presi- 
dent,  P.;  Six  Sisters,  P. 

(b)  Amenca,  P.;  Belisarius,  P.;  Betsey,  W .;  Betsey,  S.;  Dolphin,  N  ;  Enter - 
Polly  p;  F°X}  S''’  FriendshiP’  N’;  H°Pe>  P-  Industry,  S.;  Neptune,  P.; 
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(c)  Apollo,  N.;  Benevolence,  P.;  Betsey,  S.;  Columbus,  N.  M.;  Dolphin, 
E.;  Hannah,  P.;  Hero,  N.;  Mary,  N.  M.  (lost  ’97);  Mary,  N.  M.  (lost  1813); 
Milford,  N.  M.;  Minerva,  N.  M.;  Nabby,  N.  M.;  William,  E. 

Nineteenth  Century 
Ships 

Africa,  N.  M.  1810,  John  Averill;  Ascutna,  Aina  '48,  Charles  Leighton; 
Avalanche,  S.  40,  Robert  Murray;  Bay  State,  W.  47;  Canton,  W.  41;  Chi- 
cago,  E.  54,  T.  W.  Chadbourne;  Crest  of  the  Wave,  W.  ’54;  Emporium,  W. 
32,  Golden  Horn,  W.  54,  Wallace  Johnston;  Henry  Kneeland,  W.  ’24,  Rob¬ 
ert  Trivett;  Herald,  Aina  ’33;  Isabella,  W.  ’55,  Isaac  H.  Coffin;  Isis,  Aina  55; 
Jonas  W-,  Aina  ’53;  Keystone,  Aina  ’54;  King  Philip,  Aina  ’56,  D.  Wey¬ 
mouth;  Mackinaw,  W.  ’54,  Isaac  H.  Coffin;  Nabby,  N.  M.  01,  S.  Averill; 
Ontario,  W.  ’39;  Othello,  W.  ’27;  President,  N.  M.  01,  S.  Averill;  Saint 
Bernard,  W.  53;  Shamrock,  N.  ’10;  Sterling,  W.  ’34,  John  Johnston  and 
Sons;  Tamerlane,  W.  ’24,  Alex.  Johnston;  Tamerlane,  W.  ’54,  Johnston  and 
Holmes;  TelassarQ),  W.  47;  Venus,  N.  01;  Wabamo,  W.  ’54;  Wallace,  W. 
’56;  Walter,  W.  ’03;  Zacsusa(f),  E.  ’48. 

Barks 

Annie  P.  Chase  (lost  1866),  Moses  Chase;  Arion,  Aina  ’50;  Cassilda,  W.  ’37; 
Chase,  E.  47,  I .  W .  Chadbourne;  Cherokee,  W.  ’53,  Isaac  H.  Coffin;  Emma, 
Aina  ’46,  Charles  Leighton;  Emma  Cushing,  Aina  ’55;  Express,  W.  ’46;  Isaac 
Rich,  Aina  ’66;  James  Bryant,  W.  ’53;  James  E.  Ward,  W.  ’58,  Hilton  and 
Ayres;  Mariel,  N.  ’47;  Mary  T.  Rundlelt,  Aina  ’45,  Oakes  Rundlett;  Mer¬ 
maid,  W’port  55;  Orb,  W.  ’25;  Pentucket,  N.  ’48;  Peru,  W.  ’36;  Rodmond, 
Aina  ’51,  Dennett  Weymouth;  Smyrna,  W.  ’41;  Thales,  E.  48,  W.  Clifford; 
Zaida,  W.  ’41. 

B  rigs 

Ajax,  W.  1825;  Albert,  E.  ’23;  Aladdin,  W.  ’57,  Alex.  Johnston  jr. ;  Arcadian, 
W.  48;  Australia,  W.  ’52;  Ava,  N.  ’42,  Cargill  and  Co.;  Betsey,  N.  M.  ’09; 
Betsey,  N.  ’26,  Henry  Cargill;  Beronda,  S.  ’49,  Robert  Murray;  Ceres,  W.  ’26; 
Comfort,  Aina  ’06,  Samuel  Averill;  Cruso,  W.  ’40;  Cyclone,  Aina  ’56;  Da¬ 
mascus,  S.  ’28,  Robert  Murray;  David  Henshaw,  W.  ’46;  Decatur,  W.  ’16; 
De  Witt  Clinton,  W.  ’23;  Dirigo,  Aina  ’30,  Joseph  Leighton;  Done,  ’10; 
Eliza,  E.  ’1 1;  Emeline,  Aina  ’33;  Emerald,  N.  ’33;  Franklin,  W.  ’27;  George, 
E.  ’36;  Granite,  W.  ’37;  Hector,  N.  ’24,  Henry  Cargill;  Helen,  W.  ’32;  Hero, 
W.  ’07;  Hiram  Abif,  W.  ’64;  Isabel  Beurmann,  S.  ’51,  Robert  Murray;  Itas- 
ka,  N.  ’49,  Asa  P.  Hodgkins;  James  W.  Elwell,  N.  ’47;  Julia,  W.  ’54,  Ham- 
man  Co.;  Lincoln,  E.  ’47;  Logan,  E.  ’4G;  Mary  and  Susan,  E.  ’26;  Maria  T. 
Wilder,  W.  ’50;  Merced, W.  ’38;  Nancy  Jane,  S.  ’20s,  Robert  Murray;  Orion, 
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Aina  36,  C.  and  O.  Rundlett;  Orleans,  Aina  ’37,  S.  Averill;  Perseverance,  E. 
33;  Pilgrim,  E.  ’25;  Rainbow,  S.  ’47,  R.  Murray,  J.  D.  Clifford;  Rebecca,  S. 
iG,  Robert  Murray;  Robert  Trivett,  W.  ’25,  R.  Trivett;  Sally,  Aina  ',6; 
Sarah  Ann  Alley,  E.  '31;  Saint  Simons,  W.  ’36;  Sterling,  N.  '34;  Susan,  W. 
45;  Tidal,  E.  33;  Union,  E.  ’27. 

Topsail  Schooners 

Alexander  N.  1817;  Anawan,  W.  '33;  Azula,  N.  ’35;  Betsey,  E.  ’20;  Betsey, 
E.  23;  Bolivar,  N.  ’28,  Oakes  Rundlett;  Caspian,  Aina  ’33,  D.  and  R.;  Char¬ 
iot,  S.  ’25,  Carney  and  Howard;  Comet,  W’port  ’31;  Commerce,  Aina  ’36- 
Corinthian,  Aina  '31,  D.  and  R.;  Dart,  N.  ',6,  D.  and  R.  el  alii,  Dresden, 

,  na  So;  Edward,  N.  ’33,  Oakes  and  Charles  Rundlett  et  alii ;  Evergreen,  N. 
18;  Faina,  N.  '33;  Gleaner,  W.  ’45;  Hannah  and  Jane,  Aina  ’21,  D  and  R.; 
Illuminator,  N.  ’22,  Henry  Cargill;  Industry,  N.  ’16;  Louisa,  Aina  ’47;  Mad- 
net,  W  port  ’32;  Mary,  N.  ’05;  Mechanic,  Aina  ’33;  Morning  Star,  D.  and  1C, 
E.  and  M.  Averill;  Mystic,  E.  ’19;  Nancy,  Aina  ’23,  D.  and  R.;  Patriot,  Aina 
26;  Prospect,  N.  ’25,  Henry  Cargill;  Ranger,  N.  ’01 ;  Rose,  E.  ’29;  Sciot,  W. 

25,  Edw.  Robinson;  Tiberius,  S.  ’33,  Robert  Murray;  Trial,  E.  ’1 5;  Warrior 
W.  32;  William  McCobb.N.’^. 


APPENDIX  III 

I  HE  SOUTHPORT  FISHING  FLEET  AND  MANAGING  OWNERS 

Advance,  M.  E.  Pierce;  Alaska,  J.  and  J.  Maddocks;  Alice  Parker,  W.  T. 
Maddocks;  American  Eagle,  McKown  and  Reed;  Ann  Maria,  G.  W.  Pierce- 
Archer*  E.  and  W.  Decker;  Astoria  ,*  J.  and  J.  Maddocks;  Australia ,*  T 

and  J.  Maddocks;  Belle  Brandon,  J.  and  J.  Maddocks; - Burnham,  John 

Cameron;  Castle  Rock*  James  Orne;  Ceylon,  Freeman  Grover;  Collins 
Howes  jr,  W.  I .  Maddocks;  E.  E.  Willard,  Freeman  Orne;  E.  S.  Pendleton, 
J.  and  J.  Maddocks;  El  Dorado,  J.  and  J.  Maddocks,  W.  T.  Maddocks,  Rob¬ 
ert  Cameron;  Emily  F.  Swift*  James  Orne;  Fannie  S.  Orne,  Freeman  Orne; 
George  W.  Pierce,  G.  W.  Pierce;  Good  Intent,  G.  W.  Pierce;  Grapeshot,  £ 
and  W.  Decker;  Gray  Eagle,  T.  and  N.  Marr;  Greyhound,  G.  W.  Pierce; 
Highland  Queen,  M.  E.  Pierce;  Home,  W.  T.  Maddocks;  Humboldt*  M.  £ 
I  ieice,  Island  Queen,  Daniel  Cameron;  Jennie  Armstrong,  Freeman  Orne; 
Jenny  Find,  James  Orne;  Lady  Elgin,  W.  T.  Maddocks;  Pant,  J.  and  J.  Mad¬ 
docks;  Leading  Star,  William  Gray;  Levant,  George  Love;  Martha  A.  Brew¬ 
er,  T.  and  N.  Marr;  Mary  Snow*  Daniel  Cameron;  Mazcppa*  Cameron 
and  Orne;  Mercy  A.  Howe,  T.  and  N.  Marr;  Mystic  Tie,  M.  E.  Pierce; 
Niagara,  Miles  Nickerson  et  alii;  Only  Son,  M.  E.  Pierce;  P.  G.  Maddocks, 
*  liiiilt  at  Essex,  Massachusetts. 
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P.  G.  Maddocks;  President,  John  Cameron;  Pnma  Donna,  T.  and  N.  Marr; 
Queen  of  the  Fleet,  T.  and  N.  Marr;  Rena,  G.  W.  Pierce;  Ripley  Ropes, 
Fieeman  Ome;  S.  H.  Cameron,  Daniel  Cameron;  Sargasso,  William  Pierce; 
Senator*  W.  T.  Maddocks;  Silver  Moon,  E.  and  W.  Decker;  Sir  Knight,  W. 
T.  Maddocks;  Speedwell,  J.  and  J.  Maddocks;  Sunbeam,  J.  and  J.  Mad¬ 
docks;  Telegraph*  Daniel  Cameron;  Tiger,  E.  and  W.  Decker;  Uncle  Joe, 
W.  r.  Maddocks;  Vandalia,  William  Pierce;  Vanguard,  Cameron  and  Orne; 
Waterfall,  Daniel  Cameron;  William  F.  Tarbox ,  Samuel  Pierce;  Willie  G.,* 
E.  and  W.  Decker. 


PETITION  FOR  LIGHTHOUSE  ON  DAMARISCOVE 

Vessels  coming  into  the  North  Channel  .  .  .  and  not  being  acquainted  are 
often  obliged  to  put  to  sea  in  the  winter,  whereas  the  ports  of  Sheepscot 
River  and  Booth  Bay  are  large  and  safe  and  good  harbours  for  ships  of  any 
burden  — the  island  of  Dameriscove  so  situated  that  a  light  house  built 
thereon  will  divert  and  be  a  guide  into  port  or  to  continue  on  their  way 
down  the  coast  east . . .  last  winter  two  vessels  [were]  cast  away  on  said  Island 
and  totally  lost  with  some  of  their  crew. 

We  therefore  pray  .  .  .  that  a  light  house  be  built  .  .  . 

Ichabod  Pinkham  John  Murray  John  Tucker  Joseph  Decker 

Benj.  McFarland  Joseph  Lewis  Jos.  Herrington  Aaron  Abbott 

John  Stinson  James  Reed  Henry  Abbott  Joseph  Grayt 


SHIPWRECKS 


Sewall’s  Ancient  Dominions  of  Maine  cites  that  during  a  severe  storm  at 
Boothbay  in  the  1620’s,  a  fishing  craft  from  Plymouth  sank  and  the  crew 
barely  escaped;  that  the  vessel  was  raised  by  Englishmen  from  their  ships 
near  Damariscove.  Also  that  in  the  following  decade  the  English  ship 
Angel  Gabriel  stranded  in  Pemaquid  Bay. 


Boothbay.  Enterprise,  off  shore  in  1819;  Fortune,  offshore  ’28;  brig  Mary 
Eliza, X  on  Linekin’s  Neck  ’23;  Mystic  ’31;  Susan,  off  shore  ’51;  Frederick, 
Reed  ’54;  Sarah  Parker  ’66;  Br.  sch.  Palmerston  (3  lost),  on  Squirrel  Isl.  ’67; 
Andes  ’69;  John  SomesX  (m.  lost)  ’75;  Castellane  ’82;  Br.  sch.  Mineola,  on 
Squirrel  Isl.  ’84;  Agnes  V.  Gleason  in  1907;  William  Rice  ’12. 


Cape  Newagen.  Siren  in  1825;  Galen  (7  lost)  ’30;  Br.  sch.  GypseyX  ’50.  Off 
the  Cape:  sloop,  burned  by  Br.  in  1779;  Three  Sisters,  on  Bantam  in  1824; 
Pearl  (5  lost)  ’49;  Atlas ,  on  Card’s  Ledge  ’55. 

*  Built  at  Essex,  Massachusetts, 
f  Documentary  History  of  Maine,  June  1786. 

J  Salvaged. 
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Cuckolds.  Chebacco  boat  in  1822;  brig  Only  Son *  ’25;  Fancy  Packet*  ’34; 
Mary  Cook  42;  Sharon  ’44;  Witch  of  the  Wave  ’73;  Western  Light  ’74;  Tele¬ 
graph  ’82;  Aurora  ’96. 

Damariscove.  Morton’s  sch.  (12  lost)  in  1785;  Kimball’s  sch.  (all  rep.  lost) 
in  1786;  Mary  in  1797;  Factor  in  1831;  Yankee*  ’36;  a  Br.  sch.  ’82;  Bona- 
venture  ’84. 

Damariscotta  River  Mouth.  Br.  brig  Jane  in  1822;  McFarland’s  sch.  ’22; 
Florida  (3  lost)  in  ’38;  Lion  ’73.  On  the  Hypocrites:  A  top.  sch.  in  1850;  Br. 
sch.  Jasper  ’81.  On  Thrumbcap:  Br.  sch.  Charlie  Bell  (4  lost)  in  1878;  Red 
Jacket  in  1911.  On  White  Island:  William  and  Charles  in  1826;  Saco  ’41; 
Br.  sch.  St.  Mary's  ’58;  T reaty  (4  lost)  near  by  in  ’80. 

Fisherman’s  Island.  Nancy  in  1807;  brig  Mexican  (4  lost)  in  ’35;  Br.  sch. 
Wrn.  Walker  (all  rep.  lost)  in  ’46;  Magnolia ;  C.  R.  Lawrence  in  1913. 

Monhegan.  Rising  Empire,  near  by  in  1837;  brig  Asia  ’39;  a  top.  sch., 
White  Head  in  ’49;  brig  Challenge,  Duck  Rock  in  ’53;  R.  L.  and  A.  Stuart, 
Manana  in  ’55;  vessels  in  the  harbor  in  ’58;  Can't  Come  It,  near  by  in  ’59; 
four  vessels  in  wintertime,  ’64-65;  a  large  sch.  later  towed  to  B’bay;  Charles 
H.  Sprague  in  1913.  South  of  Monhegan,  on  Cash’s:  Annie  C.  Norwood  (all 
lost)  in  1880. 

Pemaquid.  Br.  brig  Debbie*  John’s  Bay  in  1807;  lumber  sch.  in  ’77.  On 
the  Point:  Imoy  (2  lost)  in  ’60;  George  F.  Edmunds  (14  lost)  in  1903;  Sadie 
and  Willie  (1  lost)  in  1903. 

Pumpkin  Rock.  Diamond  in  1829;  Bangor  ’42;  Independence  (all  but  1 
lost)  ’43;  brig  All  a  gash  ’47;  H.  D.  Laughton  ’59;  R.  E.  Pecker  ’75;  Eastern 
Light  in  1911. 

Sheepscot  River.  Mary  Reed*  in  1849;  John  Pierce’s  sch.  (all  lost)  in  ’54; 
John  Crosby  ’57.  Leader,  on  Green  Isles  in  ’70;  Mary  Weaver  in  1918.  On 
Southport:  British  Token*  in  1844. 


APPENDIX  IV 

VESSELS  CONSTRUCTED  AT  DAMARISCOTTA 
COMMANDED  BY  THE  CHASES 

Ships:  Onward  in  1848  by  Joseph  Day,  Joel  Huston;  Progress  in  1851  by 
Day,  Huston  and  Co.;  Marcia  C.  Day  in  1853  by  Joseph  Day;  Success  in 
1857  aL  ^le  Uay  shipyard;  Voyager  in  1874  at  the  Day  shipyard. 

*  Salvaged. 
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Barks:  Eureka  in  1849;  Jonathan  Chase  in  1866.  Sell.  Yosemite  in  1873 
by  J.  Herbert  Chase.  Brig  or  sch.  Nettie  Chase  in  1875  by  C.  C.  Merry. 

At  Newcastle  in  1852  Algernon  S.  Austin  constructed  a  ship  of  1449  tons, 
named  Carolus  Magnus,  commanded  by  a  Captain  Chase. 

SEAMEN’S  OATHS 

I,  William  Emerson,  of  the  State  of  Maine,  aged  twenty-four  years,  of  the 
height  of  five  feet,  ten  inches,  of  a  light  complexion,  brown  hair,  blue  eyes,— 
do  solemnly  swear,  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  born, 
Edgecomb,  County  of  Lincoln,  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

I,  David  Browne,  of  the  State  ol  Maine,  do  solemnly  swear,  that  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  William  Emerson  above  mentioned,  and  that  to  the  best 
of  my  belief  and  knowledge  he  was  born  in  Edgecomb,  County  of  Lincoln, 
in  the  State  of  Maine. 

Norfolk,  May  15th,  1828  .  .  . 

I,  Thomas  Cunningham,  Collector  for  the  District  of  Wiscasset,  do  here¬ 
by  certify,  that  George  G.  Emerson  an  American  Seaman,  aged  14,  of  the 
height  of  5  feet  3  inches;  complexion,  Light,  hair  Sandy;  eyes,  Blue  -  Born 
in  Boothbay  State  of  Maine  —  has  this  day  (April  21,  1859)  produced  to  me 
proof  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Act,  entitled  ‘An  Act  for  the  relief  and 
protection  of  American  Seamen,’  and  pursuant  to  the  said  Act,  I  do  hereby 
cci  t if y  that  the  said  Emei  son  is  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

District  of  Wiscasset,  State  of  Maine,  April  10th,  1848 

A  list  of  pei sons  composing  the  crew  of  the  Brig  Rainbow,  of  Boston, 
whereof  is  Master,  William  S.  Emerson,  bound  for  St.  Jago  de  Cuba. 

Daniel  McCobb,  mate,  aged  26;  Henry  P.  Marson,  17;  James  Wilson,  20; 

John  B.  Emerson,  13;  John  J.  Haslip,  18;  Wrn.  Blodgett,  21;  Wm.  Wilson, 
James  Brier. 

SOME  RICHMOND  SHIPS  OF  T.  J.  SOUTHARD 

Buena  Vista  1848;  Gauntlet  ’53;  Wizard  King  54;  Nellie  Southard  (lost 
new,  Grand  Manan)  ’59;  Moses  Day  ’68;  Charles  Dennis  ’75;  Eureka  ’76; 
Red  Cross  ’77;  Theodore  H.  Allen  (wrecked  new)  ’79;  Commodore  T.  H. 
Allen  ’84. 

SOME  BRISTOL  SHIPS 

As  early  as  1695  the  small  sloop  James  and  Thomas  was  built  at  Pemaquid. 
A  larger  one,  Despatch,  was  constructed  in  1784  at  Bristol;  also  in  1800  a 
snow  of  169  tons,  the  Peggy,  was  launched.  All  the  early  full-rigged  ships 
consti  ucted  in  Bristol  weie  comparatively  of  small  tonnage  ranging  from 
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the  Wiscasset  s  1 6 1  tons  to  the  893  tons  of  the  much  later  Sparkling  Sea, 
built  at  Round  Pond.  Others  with  years  of  construction  follow:  Sally,  also 
-  Wiscasset  1 79 1 »  Mary,  also  Three  Friends  ’93;  Atalanta  ’94;  Polly,  also 
Tame} lane  95;  Accepted  Mason,  also  Ranger  ’96;  Eagle  1802;  Diana  ’04; 
Mississippi  (R.  and  J.  Huston,  b.)  ’05;  Nabhy  ’06;  Jane  (Drummond,  b.)  ’12; 
Due  d  Orleans  (bark)  30;  Choctaw  ’32;  St.  Mark  ’35;  Areatus  ’37;  Alharn- 
bra  39,  Ariel  45;  Homer,  also  Sea  Breeze,  also  White  Cloud  (three  barks) 
49,  Floating  Zephyr  53;  Sparkling  Sea  ’54;  Eliza  Ella,  also  Highland  Light 
55- 

appendix  v 

WAR  PETITIONS  AND  OCCURRENCES 

To  the  .  .  .  [General  Court]  at  Watertown 

Humbly  showeth  .  .  .  that  in  the  unhappy  dispute  between  England  and 
the  United  Colonies  of  America,  the  exportation  of  lumber  has  ceased,  and 
.  .  .  drought  and  mildew  have  at  present  rendered  bread  extremely  scarce 
amongst  us,  and  unless  supplied  from  abroad  we  must  be  soon  wholly  desti¬ 
tute  of  it.  And  that  such  is  the  laudable  jealousy  and  zeal  of  the  people  of 
this  country  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  that  no  vessel  is  permitted  to  sail  with 
lumber  for  corn  to  any  port  without  license  first  obtained  from  the  General 
Court,  the  expense  and  delay  of  which  would,  in  almost  all  cases,  wholly 
hinder  the  voyage. 

.  .  .  that  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  in  the  several  towns  and  plan¬ 
tations  in  Lincoln  County  be  authorized  to  grant  permits  to  such  masters  of 
vessels  . . .  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  are  willing  to  risk 
their  lives  and  interest  to  sail  to  any  of  the  Southern  Ports  with  lumber 
to  obtain  provisions  without  molestation. 

August  15,  1775  Thomas  Rice  William  Howard  Benj.  Woodbridge 

Dummer  Sewall  William  Jones  Moses  Davis* 

Boothbay  June  22d  1776 

I  o  the  .  .  .  General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
in  obediance  to  the  orders  of  Congress,  the  year  last  past,  I  was  appointed 
by  the  Com.  of  this  town  to  go  to  Damriscove  Island,  in  my  sloop  and  bring 
from  thence  what  Cattle  and  Sheep  was  on  said  Island,  which  I  performed 
and  delivered  the  said  Stock  to  the  owners,  Who  before  had  removed  from 
said  Island,  after  a  short  space  the  said  owners  Viz  — Daniel  Knight  and 
John  Wheeler,  transported  a  number  of  Sheep  to  said  Island  without  tak¬ 
ing  the  advice  of  the  Committee,  where  sd.  Sheep  remained  some  Days,  till 
Cap.  Mowat  in  one  of  Georges  Ships,  with  some  transports,  anchored  be- 
*  American  Archives. 
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THE  SHIPPING  DAYS  OF  OLD  BOOTHBAY 

tween  Damnscove  and  Boothbay,  when  Joseph  Wheeler,  Son  of  the  above- 
said  John,  whether  by  free  will  or  constraint,  is  not  in  my  power  to  deter- 
mine,  went  on  board  Mowats  Ship,  and  went  from  thence  ashore  with  the 
men  belonging  to  the  Navy  of  Britain,  on  the  said  Island  and  carried  the 
greater  part  of  the  Sheep  on  board  the  Man  of  War,  for  which  Sheep  it  is 
reported  said  Wheeler  received  Two  Dollars  p.  head,  but  of  this  no  certain 
Evidence  yet  can  be  had,  the  house  which  was  on  said  Island  was  at  the  same 
time  burnt,  after  gitting  a  recruit  of  fresh  provisions  the  said  Joseph,  who 
was  set  at  liberty  after  Casco  [Falmouth]  was  burnt,  tho  it  is  no  ways  likely 
[he]  gave  any  assistance  in  the  abominable  act. 

I  am  infoimed  Daniel  Knight  is  about  to  send  a  petition  to  your  Honours 
foi  Rediess,  I  there-fore  think  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  you  with  the  true  state 
of  the  matter,  as  far  as  Comes  within  the  limits  of  my  penetration. 

I  am  ye  most  obed’nt  Servt. 

Honourable  James  Warren  David  Reed 

Speaker,  House  of  Representatives 

Per  fav.  ye  John  Murray* 

To  the  .  .  .  General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  .  .  . 

Humbley  Sheweth  4  hat  your  Distressed  Humble  Petitioner  Clark  Line- 
kin  Lived  upon  Townsend  Neck  within  the  town  of  Boothbay  which  Runs 
about  three  miles  into  the  Sea,  and  a  Little  without  Boothbay  or  Town¬ 
send  Harbour  where  the  men  of  war  went  into  and  lay  about  the  beginning 
of  September  1777  and  there  is  an  Island  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  said  Neck,  called  Fishermans  Island,  where  another  Man  of  War  came 
and  where  I  was  a  fishing  a  little  therefrom  in  my  Canoe  8c  the  Man  of 
Wai  s  Boat  came  &  took  me  and  Carried  me  aboard  &  threatened  to  keep 
me  at  length  they  offeied  to  Let  me  Goe  if  I  would  fetch  them  Som 
Turnips  &  other  Vegatables  etc,  upon  which  I  Promised  to  do,  they  asked 
what  Cattle  I  had.  I  told  them  that  I  had  a  pair  of  three  year  old  Steers,  but 
I  could  not  part  with  them  for  it  was  all  I  had  to  do  my  work  with,  and  that 
I  was  a  poor  man  8c  they  asked  me  what  they  was  worth.  I  told  them  they 
was  worth  Fifty  Dollars. 

I  went  ashore  and  they  followed  me  with  two  boats  &  part  of  them  came 
to  my  house  8c  Said  they  must  have  my  Cattle,  8c  that  they  would  give  Forty 
Dollais  and  that  I  should  have  the  Hides  and  Ruff  T  allow  and  that  would 
purchase  another  pair;  I  being  in  their  power  8c  no  body  to  assist  me,  8c 
being  taken  by  them  I  was  afraid  to  Contradict  or  oppose  them  in  any 
Degree  for  fear  they  would  carry  me  away  8c  Strip  my  Family  of  everything. 

I  went  with  them  to  the  Shore  8c  they  killed  my  Steers  8c  picked  the  Ruff 
4  allow,  which  they  gave  me  and  the  Hides  &  they  carried  the  meat  away  8c 
Said  that  they  woidd  send  the  pay  as  they  proposed,  but  never  paid  me  one 

*  Massachusetts  Archives. 
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farthing  for  the  Meat,  &  all  I  had  was  the  Hides  &  a  few  pounds  of  Ruff 
Tallow. 

They,  the  Men  of  War’s  men,  went  on  Fishermans  Island  &  took  the 
Sheep  from  thence  &  Some  Hay  &  I  heard  that  they  paid  the  Man  that  lived 
on  said  Island,  viz  Mr.  Roberson  for  part,  and  they  took  the  rest  without 
pay  which  was  hard  on  him  as  well  as  me,  but  both  of  us  was  in  their  power 
&  none  could  help  us. 

Then  on  the  fourth  or  5th  day  of  September  1777  I  was  taken  by  a  War¬ 
rant  from  Wm.  McCobb  Esq  for  trading  with  the  Men  of  War,  and  on  the 
6th  of  Septre.  1777, 1  was  committed  to  Pownalborough  Gaol,  &  my  Wife  .  .  . 
&  four  small  Children  left  to  save  and  get  what  we  had  on  &  in  the  ground 
for  the  Winter,  and  they  depended  much  on  the  Fish  I  Ketched  in  my 
Cannoe  for  the  support  of  my  Family  for  we  had  but  little  Bread  and  Meat 
and  often  without  any—  .  .  .  the  Justice  says  I  can’t  be  admitted  to  Bail,  .  ]  . 
and  to  lay  there  in  Gaol ...  a  cold  and  tedious  winter  is  Cruel  and  Hard,  .  .  . 
for  doing  that  which  I  could  not  help  .  .  . 

I  never  did  anything  against  the  Country,  ...  I  therefore  most  Humbly 
Pray  your  Honours  to  take  me  and  my  Distressed  Family’s  circumstances 
into  your  Wise  Consideration  and  release  me  from  my  great  Distress  &  Con¬ 
finement  and  Charges,  .  .  . 

Clark  Linnekin 

Pownalborough  Gaol,  Octbr.  18th  1777 

Note:  From  a  notation  on  the  original  document  in  Massachusetts  Ar¬ 
chives  (183,  p.  246),  Capt.  James  Fullerton  appears  to  have  aided  Linekin; 
the  disposition  of  the  case  is  unknown;  considering  the  circumstances  stated, 
the  accusation  seems  unjust  and  the  arrest  ill  advised.  A  Boothbay  or  Town¬ 
send  petition  in  the  year  1752,  relating  to  the  ‘Kennebeck  Purchase,’  lists, 
among  other  signers:  Benjamin  and  Clark  Linnakin,  Daniel  and  Joseph 
Lenekin.  Historian  Greene  wrote,  'Clark  and  Sarah  Linekin  lived  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  on  Linekin  Neck  and  he  was  a  prominent  citizen  during  the  pe¬ 
riod.  They  had  but  one  child  rec.  in  town,  Clark  jr.,  b.  May  9  1764.  It  was 
probably  several  years  later  than  this  before  they  moved  to  Deer  Isle.’ 

‘Entries  Allowed  Sundry  Persons  at  the  Retreat  from  Penobscot’ 

1 779  Dec.  24  Allowed  to  Andrew  McFarland  &  others  of  Boothbay 

on  theirs  for  Sundry  Supplies  to  Gen  Lovel  &  others  on 

the  Penobscot  Expedition  —  147  5 

Dec.  24  Allowed  William  McCobb  of  Boothbay  on  his  account 

for  Riding  Express  to  Boston  on  the  Penobscot  affair  —  116  19 

Also  for  2812  lbs  of  Beaf  @  6/-  843  12 

1780  Apr.  3  Allowed  David  Reed  [of  Townsend]  for  21  meals 
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Victuals  taking  care  of  a  sick  soldier  &  canoe  for  the 
soldiers  retreating  from  Penobscot  —  63  18 

Api*  4  Allowed  John  Murray  &  John  Daws  of  Boothbay  on  their 
Acct.  for  Transport  Provisions  from  Brunswick  to  Booth- 

bay-  264  10 

Note:  These  allowances,  excerpts  from  the  Massachusetts  Archives  (145, 

P-  542)>  weie  paid  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  in  devalued  currency,  pounds  and 
shillings. 


PROTEST  OF  JAMES  LOWELL,  MASTER  OF  THE 
NEWBURYPORT  BRIG  ‘UNION’ 

Stephen  Thompson  who  said  he  was  a  native  of  Booth  Bay  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Thomas  McDonald  who  said  he  was  a  native  of  Machias,  and  John 
Andrews  of  same  place  [or  Wiscasset]  were  impressed  from  on  board  said 
brig  5th  July  1796  about  twenty  leagues  from  Cape  Ann  by  British  frigate 
of  twenty-eight  guns  supposed  to  be  the  Hussar. 

Newburyport,  8  July  1796* 


WAR  OF  1812 

During  that  war  about  six  thousand  American  seamen  were  confined  in 
Daitmoor  piison,  Devonshire,  England.  Most  of  those  previously  impressed 
chose  imprisonment  rather  than  to  fight  in  the  English  navy  against  their 
country.  According  to  the  prison  physician  from  April  1813  to  April  1815 
the  following  prisoners  died:  James  Campbell,  ship  Volantaire ;  James 
Combs,  of  Bristol,  U.  S.  brig  Argus.  From  Georgetown:  Wm.  Dilton,  the 
Argus;  Thomas  and  Wm.  Williams,  the  Maria  Theresa.  From  Townsend: 
Jesse  Field,  the  Siren;  and  David  Reed,  the  America.  From  Wiscasset:  John 
Cole,  Ephraim  Pinkham,  the  Monmouth;  Francis  Saul,  the  Mercury; 
Joseph  Rasom  and  Joseph  Robinson,  the  Ned ,  of  Baltimore. 

After  his  death  the  following  letter  was  found  in  the  effects  of  Hon.  Wil¬ 
liam  King,  first  governor  of  the  State  of  Maine: 

Boothbay  Harbor,  Sept.  8,  1813 

Dear  Sir  —  You  must  undoubtedly  have  heard  of  the  naval  engagement  last 
Sunday  between  his  Majesty’s  Bri g  Boxer,  and  the  U.  States  Brig  Enterprise, 
but  perhaps  have  not  received  it  with  so  much  correctness  as  I  am  able  to 
give.  I  was  an  Eye  witness  of  the  transaction  from  the  high  land  upon  our 
Harbor.  The  Action  commenced  at  about  half  after  3  o’clock  and  continued 
till  a  quarter  past  4,  the  Boxer  to  windward  within  musket  shot.  About 
midway  of  the  action  the  Enemy’s  Main  topmast  and  all  attached  to  it  went 
*  American  State  Papers,  Class  1,  i. 
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ovei  the  side,  soon  after  her  fore  top  Gallant  mast  went  over  her  and  her 
flymg  Gibb  Boom  and  all  her  fore  stays  were  cut  away  which  rendered  her 
almost  unmanageable,  and  not  a  colour  seen  standing,  notwithstanding 
continued  to  fight  Bravely.  The  Enterprise  then  ranged  ahead  and  luffed 
up  under  her  bows  in  a  raking  position  and  Gave  her  a  Broadside,  came 
round  to  windward,  and  bore  away  under  her  stern  and  Gave  her  another 
broadside,  and  immediately  the  firing  ceased,  soon  after  which  they  Both 
stood  for  the  mouth  of  the  Damariscotta  river,  the  wind  at  the  southward 
and  moderate,  hove  about  at  sunset,  and  stood  off,  the  wind  soon  after  com¬ 
ing  in  shore,  stood  close  upon  it,  we  calculate  for  Portland.  The  Enterprise 
set  all  sail  and  of  couise  could  not  have  rec  d  much  damage  in  her  spars,  sails 
or  rigging,  and,  sir,  if  this  short  detail  gives  any  satisfaction  I  am  much 
gratified  in  giving  it. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully  your  obedient  and  very  humble  serv’t. 

Hon.  Wm.  King  Amasa  Piper 

In  the  sea  fight  with  the  Boxer  a  Maine  lad  of  seventeen,  William  Barnes, 
sei  ved  the  second  gun  aft  and  was  conversant  with  affairs  on  the  quarter- 
deck  of  the  Enterprise.  Before  his  death  at  Woolwich  in  1882,  he  furnished 
details  of  the  action,  which  occurred  westerly  from  Monhegan,  in  the  offing 
of  Damariscove.  An  incident  follows: 

The  day  before  the  fight  the  surgeon  of  the  Boxer,  accompanied  by  two 
midshipmen  and  an  army  officer  on  board,  had  gone  to  Monhegan  by 
invitation  to  attend  the  crippled  son  of  Josiah  Starling.  Noting  their  ship 
putting  out  from  Pemaquid  to  fight,  they  took  to  their  boat  to  be  picked  up, 
but  either  were  not  seen  or  ignored.  The  kindly  act  was  ill  requited  for  the 
next  day  Americans  came  to  the  island  and  carried  them  prisoners  to  Port¬ 
land. 


AMERICAN  VESSELS  CAPTURED 


Name 

Sch.  Hannahritta 
Sip.  Sukey 
Sip.  Defiance 
Sch.  Lydia 
Sch.  Rubicon 
Sch.  Union 
Sip.  Betsey 
Ship  Sally 
Sch.  Franklin 
Sip.  Leonidas 


When 

1813 

Mar. 

Apr. 


May 


Where  or  Whence  Captor 


Pemaquid-Damariscove 
OfT  Monhegan 
From  Wiscasset 
From  Warren 
From  Warren 
From  Warren 
From  Warren 
From  Wiscasset 
From  St.  George’s  Riv. 
From  St.  George’s  Riv. 


Bream 

Liverpool  Packet 
Liverpool  Packet 
Liverpool  Packet 
English  cruiser 
Sir  John  Sherbrooke 
Sir  John  Sherbrooke 
La  Hogue 
Weazel 
Weazel 
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Sip.  Reliance 

July 

From  St.  George’s  Riv. 

General  Smith 

Sip.  Maquoit 

J^y 

From  Bath 

Dart 

-  Sell.  Industry 

Aug. 

Sheepscot  Riv.  Mouth 

Boxer 

Sch.  Rebecca 

Aug. 

Inside  Squirrel  Isl. 

Nymphe,  Curlew, 
Boxer 

Sch.  Hannah 

Aug. 

Near  Fisherman’s  Isl. 

Nymphe ,  Curlew, 
Boxer 

Sch.  Miranda 

From  Kennebec  Riv. 

English  cruiser 

Sip.  Hannah 

Frenchman’s  Bay 

Retrieve 

S1P  -Peggy 

Nov. 

From  St.  George’s  Riv. 

Epervier,  Fantome 

Sip.  Betsey 

Dec. 

From  Waldoboro 

Wolverine 

Sip.  Charles 

From  Kennebec  Riv. 

Wolverine 

Sch.  Polly 

From  Penobscot  Riv. 

Wolverine 

Sch.  Trent 

From  Bristol 

Wolverine 

Sch.  Two  Brothers 

1814 

From  St.  George’s  Riv. 

Wolverine 

Brig  Dantzic 

May 

From  Bath 

Fantome 

Brig  George 

From  Georgetown 

Dove 

Sell.  Minerva 

Sept. 

From  Wiscasset 

Lunenburg 

Sch.  Ranger 

From  Friendship 

Lunenburg 

NAUTICAL  NOTES 

In  eaily  summer  of  1812  a  schooner  from  Campobello  with  naval  stores  was 
captured  by  a  Salem  privateer  and  sent  into  Boothbay.  The  same  day  she 
was  off  Monhegan  with  a  brig  and  a  ship.  Off  Seguin  in  August  the  Jupiter 
captured  the  American  vessel  Charlotte.  The  following  month  two  brigs 
and  a  ship,  prizes,  arrived  at  Wiscasset. 

Incidents  of  1814,  from  Niles  s  Weekly  Register.  April:  Schooner  Friends 
Adventure  with  West  Indian  products,  captured  by  the  Fox,  was  sent  to 
Wiscasset.  June:  Armed  ship  Upton  with  104  men  (many  of  them  passen- 
geis),  with  a  valuable  cargo,  captured  by  the  Diomede  of  Salem,  arrived  at 
Wiscasset.  October:  ‘The  Dart,'  American  privateer  with  a  prize-cargo  of 
mm,  ‘has  arrived  in  Wiscasset  to  keep  us  in  spirits.’ 

Undei  date  of  June  20  1814  a  diary  notation  by  Moses  Davis,  occupant  of 
a  Sheepscot  River  island  named  after  him,  says:  ‘an  English  ship  74  [the 
Bulwark ]  8c  a  frigate  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  &  sent  her  barges  up  as 
far  as  Fowles  point,  drove  away  the  militia  station’d  there  Sc  took  two  six 
pounders  from  them  and  sunk  them  in  the  river,  after  they  went  away  with 
their  barges  our  people  got  up  their  cannon  8c  hid  them  in  the  woods -a 

number  of  militia  came  from  Wiscasset  to  the  fort  [Edgecomb]  to  help 
guard  it.’  1 
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MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  SERVICE 

COLONIAL  WARS 

On  the  rolls  of  the  first  Louisbourg  expedition  whose  transports  anchored, 
a  participant  wrote,  ‘in  Sheepscot  harbor,  about  a  league  within  the  docks 
or  entrance,’  familiar  local  names  appear:  Jonathan  Adams,  William  Ful¬ 
lerton,  James  and  William  Reed.  James  and  Robert  Kennedy  and  Robert 
Reed  volunteered  for  the  attack  on  the  Island  Battery. 

The  following  year  (1746)  Samuel  Greenleaf,  William  Reed,  and  Ed¬ 
mund  Wilson  served  in  Colonel  Samuel  Waldo’s  expedition. 

A  Muster  Roll  of  a  Co.  of  Foot  in  His  Majestys  Service,  under  Command 
of  Capt.  Samuel  Glover,  in  a  Regiment  Raised  by  the  Province  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay,  for  the  Reduction  of  Canada,  whereof  Joseph  Williams  Esq 
is  Colonel  —  Viz  .  .  .* 

‘Edward  Emerson,  Ensign,  Salem 
Enlisted  Mar.  13,  1758 
Disc’ged  Nov.  24,  1758’ 

Afterward  he  was  a  lieutenant  under  Captain  Israel  Davis  in  Jonathan 
Bagley’s  regiment,  stationed  at  ‘the  eastward’  in  1759-1760.  Both  Davis  and 
Emerson  lived  in  Danvers,  settled  at  Boothbay  and  were  prominent  during 
the  Revolution. 

Among  other  soldiers  at  Louisbourg  and  elsewhere  were  several  from 
Townsend.  In  Dalrymple’s  company,  Prebble’s  regiment:  Benjamin  Albee, 
Joseph  Couliard,  Elisha  Kennedy,  Ichabod  Pinkham,  Samuel  Trask.  In 
Captain  Willard’s  company:  John  Hackett,  Michael  Sinnett,  Samuel  Mat¬ 
tocks  (d.  1759);  also  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Wiscasset. 

WAR  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 


Militia  Service  at  Boothbay 
ROSTERS 


Captain  Langdon’s  Company  —  from  July  12  to  Dec.  31  1775 


Capt.  Timothy  Langdon 
Lieut.  William  Reed 
Serg.  Jacob  Sawyer 
Corp.  Patrick  Herrin 
Corp.  John  Holton 
Corp.  John  Tibbetts 
*  Massachusetts  Archives. 


Privates 

Alley,  Joshua 
Davis,  Israel  jr. 
Fullerton,  Ebenezer 
Giles,  Paul  (1  mo.) 
Herrin,  Daniel 
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Herrinden,  Nehemiah 
Kelley,  Aaron 
.  Kenney,  Samuel 
Kenney,  Thomas 
Knight,  Daniel 
Landerkin,  Daniel  (drummer) 
Lewis,  George 
Lewis,  William 
McClintock,  Samuel 
McFarland,  Thomas 
Montgomery,  John 

Captain  Davis’s  Company 

Capt.  Israel  Davis 
Lieut.  Nathaniel  Winslow 
Serg.  Ichabod  Pinkham 
Corp.  Joshua  Alley 

Privates 

Booker,  Eliphalet 
Davis,  Israel  jr. 

Davis,  John  Dresser  (filer) 

Davis,  William  (3  mos.) 

Emerson,  James 
Giles,  Paul 
Gove,  David 
Hampson,  Samuel 
Harinden,  Nehemiah 

Captain  Pinkham’ s  Company 

Capt.  Ichabod  Pinkham 
Lieut.  Joseph  Reed 
Serg.  Ichabod  Abbot 
Serg.  Abijah  Kenney 

Privates 

Burnham,  Solomon 
Colbath,  Lemuel 
Emerson,  John 
Kennedy,  James 
Kennedy,  William 
Kenney,  Benjamin 


Montgomery,  Samuel 
Murray,  John 
Pinkham,  James  (1  mo.) 

Reed,  Robert  (filer) 
Thompson,  Joseph 
Tibbetts,  Nathaniel  (1  mo.) 
Tibbetts,  Nathaniel  jr. 

Trask,  Samuel  (also  given  jr.) 
Walls,  Ephraim 
Wylie,  Alexander 
Wylie,  John 

—  from  Apr.  2  to  Dec.  5  1776 

Herrin,  Daniel 

Herrin,  Patrick 

Hutchings,  Benjamin 

Kennedy,  Samuel 

Lewis,  William  (to  Sept.  1) 

McNear,  Thomas 

Pinkham,  Nathaniel  (514  mos.) 

Rollins,  Benjamin 

Thompson,  Samuel  (6  mos.) 

Tibbetts,  Nathaniel  (to  Sept.  1) 

Trask,  Samuel 

Turner,  Samuel 

Williams,  John 

Wylie,  Robert 

—  from  Mar.  24  to  Apr.  24  1780 

Kent,  Benjamin 
Knight,  Patishal 
McFarland,  Andrew 
Mosley,  Alexander 
Race,  George 
Reed,  David 
Reed,  John  jr. 

Rollings,  Steven 
Stover,  Dependence 
Wylie,  Alexander 
Wylie,  Robert 
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MASSACHUSETTS  MILITIA 

Brown,  Samuel.  Captain  (sea-captain);  letter  dated  Hallowell,  Aug.  6  1782, 
wi  it  ten  by  Joseph  North  to  Gov.  Hancock,  asking  his  approval  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  said  Brown  as  Deputy  Collector  of  Excise  under  him.# 

Campbell.  I,  Thomas  Campbell  of  Newcastle,  County  of  Lincoln,  aged 
seventy-three,  testify  . . .  that  in  the  year  1779  I  enlisted  in  Capt.  McAllister’s 
Company  in  the  War  of  Revolution  as  a  private  soldier  for  three  months 
to  go  to  Penobscot  on  the  Bagaduce  expedition.  I  found  the  officers  to  be 
Aichibald  McAllister,  captain;  John  Dunton,  first  lieutenant;  .  .  .  Andrew 
Reed,  second  lieutenant;  Jacob  Sawyer,  orderly  sergeant.  I  went  with  said 

company  on  the  expedition  and  served  the  three  months _ On  the  return 

.  .  .  we  were  stationed  in  Booth  Bay  to  guard  the  coast 

Cargill,  James.  Colonel,  third  Lincoln  County  regt.  Earlier  prominent  in 
the  Fi  ench  and  Indian  wars,  vicinage  of  Sheepscot;  he  commanded  the  expe¬ 
ditionary  force  of  about  two  hundred  men  that  captured  Fort  Pownal  and 
commandant.  Col.  Thomas  Goldthwaite,  the  night  of  July  21  1775.  Cargill 
d.  in  Newcastle,  1812  (ae.  at  least  84);  his  son  Henry  was  perhaps  the  ship¬ 
builder  at  Sheepscot,  and  Capt.  Joseph  Cargill  was  related. 

Chase,  Ebenezer.  Private,  Hinkley’s  co.  of  Sam’l  McCobb’s  regt.  (6  mos. 
in  *779)-  A  native  of  Edgecomb,  the  soldier  d.  there  is  1855  (ae.  a.  90). 

Dunton,  John.  First  lieutenant  (com.  May  8  ’76),  Hodgdon's  (2d  Edge.) 

co.,  Jones  s  regt.;  also  first  lieut.,  McAllister’s  co.  in  Penobscot  expedition, 
July  1 1  to  Sept.  24  1 779. 

Emerson,  Edward.  Colonel,  third  regiment.  In  a  list  of  field  officers 
chosen  (by  LI.  R.)  in  January  177G,  he  was  designated  lieut.  colonel  of  that 
regiment;  appointment  non-concurred  in  by  Council.  Major  Emerson 
served  as  recruiting  officer  during  the  war;  afterward  was  commissioned 
colonel.  In  part  he  wrote:  ‘On  July  21,  1775,  marched  to  Fort  Pownal  in 
Penobscot  Bay  and  drove  off  five  Ministerial  ships  and  three  sloops  and  also 
took  five  vessels  supplying  the  enemy,  which  vessels  were  built  in  Boothbay, 
and  demolished  Fort  Pownal.’ 

I  he  old  colonial  fort  and  blockhouse  occupied  a  commanding  position 
on  a  bold  rock  promontory,  overlooking  green-clad  isles  in  the  bay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Penobscot.  It  is  possible  that  Emerson  was  familiar  with 
the  locality,  for  as  a  youthful  officer  he  had  been  stationed  at  ‘the  eastward’ 
when  (1759)  the  fort  was  completed  and  named  after  its  founder,  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

In  1760  Lieutenant  Emerson  married  Elizabeth  Shillaber  (1740-1797),  a 
native  of  Danvers;  they  lived  there  and  in  Salem  a  few  years;  then  came  to 

Boothbay.  He  died  in  1794  (ae.  55),  and  was  buried  in  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  cemetery. 

*  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 
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Hodgdon,  Caleb.  Private,  Hinkley’s  co.,  McCobb’s  regt.  (6  1110s.  ’79),  en¬ 
gaged  in  guarding  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  and  the 
Sheepscot.  B0111  at  Gloucester  in  1 7 59^  Caleb  served  from  and  was  living  on 
Squam  (W  port)  Island  in  June  1840.  His  brother  Thomas  was  a  sergeant 
in  the  same  company.  One  Thomas  Hodgdon  was  captain  in  1776,  of  the  2d 
Edgecomb  company. 

Jones,  William.  Colonel,  third  Lincoln  County  regt.  177b.  The  limits  of 
his  regiment  included  Boothbay,  Edgecomb,  Newcastle,  Bristol  with  the 
plantation  called  Walpole,  and  adjacent  settlements  on  Damariscotta  Pond. 

As  related  elsewhere  an  English  frigate  ascended  the  Sheepscot  and  cap- 
tui  ed  the  mast-ship  Gruel,  also  a  brig.  A  force  was  organized,  and  Stephen 
Hodsden,  ‘Capt.  of  the  10th  Company  of  the  3d  Regt.  of  militia  under  the 
command  ol  Col.  William  Jones,’  certified  at  Damariscotta:*  ‘that  he  and 
seven  of  his  men  participated  in  the  retaking  ol  a  state  ship  loading  masts 
in  Pownalborough  harbor  Sept.  10,  1777,  “After  a  Party  of  men  from  on 
Board  the  Enemies  Ship  of  War  Rainbow  had  been  in  Possession  of  her 
Seventeen  Hours.”  ’ 

1  wo  days  later  the  Rainbow  set  ashore  a  number  of  prisoners  including 
Joseph  Scott,  master  of  the  captured  brig,  the  Joseph. 

September  27  H77  the  Council  (Mass.)  issued  a  warrant  for  326  pounds 
to  be  paid  to  Col.  William  Jones,  ‘and  the  officers  and  privates  in  the  party 
under  his  command  for  services  rendered  in  retaking  the  State  mast  ship.’ 
I  hey  included  Capt.  Joseph  Jones,  John  Dodge,  Solomon  Hopkins,  Barna¬ 
bas  Kenney,  Thomas  McNear,  David  Winslow,  James  and  Samuel  Kennedy. 

Kenney,  Abijah  (Habijah).  Private,  Davis’s  co.  (9  1110s.  from  Apr.  2  ’76); 
re-enlisted  in  Joseph  Reed’s  co.,  1779;  also  sergeant,  Pinkham's  co.  Abijah 
(1761-1848,  b.,  lived,  d.  at  B’bay),  was  a  pensioner.  Habijah  Kenney,  B’bay. 
Seaman,  bgtn.  Hazard  (27  ds.,  fall  of  ’77);  reported  deserted,  roll  dated  Bos¬ 
ton.  In  his  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  in  old  naval  records  the  letter 
‘D’  stood  for  discharged,  not  deserter,  as  sometimes  misinterpreted;  ‘Run’ 
indicated  a  deserter.  Furthermore,  pension  was  not  allowed  a  deserter. 

Lewis.  I,  William  Lewis  of  Booth  Bay,  Maine,  aged  seventy-six,  on  oath 
depose  and  say,  that . . .  About  the  time  war  was  declared  I  was  out  with  him 
[Andrew  Reed  jr.]  on  service  in  Booth  Bay  as  a  ‘Minute  Man’  to  guard  the 
coast.  Capt.  William  Reed  was  captain  of  the  ‘Minute  Men,’  the  service  was 
irregular  and  extended  through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  they 
could  have  amounted  to  three  months  of  continued  service,  at  least. 

I11  1778,  I  think  it  was,  .  .  .  We  went  from  Booth  Bay  to  west  side  of 
Penobscot  River,  then  in  possession  of  the  British,  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
stroying  a  fort  and  blockhouse.  We  accomplished  it  and  brought  away  five 
coasting  vessels,  there  found  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  .  .  .  Colonel  Cargill 

♦Massachusetts  Archives,  Oct.  1 1  1777. 
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commanded  and  Major  Emerson  was  also  there;  the  vessels  were  brought  by 
us  to  Booth  Bay  and  secured  in  a  branch  of  Sheepscot  River  called  Oven’s 
Mouth  under  the  care  of  said  Reed.  I  assisted _ 

In  the  year  1779  saM  Reed  and  myself  enlisted  in  Captain  McAllister’s 
company  in  Booth  Bay,  on  Bagaduce  expedition  to  Penobscot  and  were  on 
the  expedition  (including  the  time  employed  on  our  return  to  Booth  Bay, 
to  build  a  fort  and  breastworks  there),  three  months. 

McFarland,  Andiew.  Captain  (com.  May  8  ’76),  fourth  (2d  B’bay)  co.  of 
Jones  s  tegt.  McFarland,  Thomas.  Private;  also  seaman  on  the  transport 
Townsend,  Penobscot  expedition  of  1779. 

Pinkham,  Ichabod.  Sergeant;  also  first  lieut.  (com.  May  8  '76),  McFar¬ 
land’s  co.;  also  acting  captain. 

Reed,  Andiew.  Lieutenant  colonel  (com.  Feb.  12  ’76),  Jones’s  regt.  His 
son  Andi ew  ji .  Second  Lieutenant  (July  8  ’76),  David  Reed’s  co.;  also  second 
lieutenant,  McAllister’s  co.  (2  mos.,  13  ds.  in  ’79). 

Applying,  for  pension  in  1832,  Andrew  jr.  stated  he  had  lost  his  commis¬ 
sion.  Since  the  muster  rolls,  if  any,  of  the  ‘Minute  Men’  and  the  Fort  Pownal 
affair  were  missing,  proof  of  six  months’  service  was  lacking;  the  claim  was 
1  ejected.  The  memories  of  the  old  soldiers  were  faulty  in  regard  to  the  time 
( 1 775)  ^ie  f°rt  was  captured;  nevertheless  the  application  with  vouchers 
fi  0111  his  conuades,  Campbell  and  Lewis,  throw  interesting  side  lights  on 
Boothbay  during  the  war.  Lieutenant  Reed  deposed: 

In  177$  (1  think),  I  went  a  volunteer  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a 
blockhouse  on  west  side  of  Penobscot  River,  then  in  possession  of  "the 
Biitish.  Colonel  Caigill  and  Major  Emerson  were  the  commanders.  We 
weie  all  volunteers,  recollect  no  enlistment  or  any  particular  company, 
burnt  the  fort  and  brought  away  five  coasting  vessels  that  we  found  there  in 
the  enemies’  service,  carried  the  vessels  into  Townsend  Harbor,  Booth  Bay, 
but  being  considered  unsafe  there,  they  were  ordered  up  Sheepscot  River 
into  a  bianch  called  Oven  s  Mouth.  I  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  them, 
which  I  did  with  assistance;  the  term  of  service  from  the  time  we  com¬ 
menced  oui  march  foi  Penobscot  until  we  closed  the  expedition  and  fin¬ 
ished  keeping  the  vessels  was  upwards  of  three  months.  .  .  . 

About  the  time  war  was  declared  (I  remember  it  was  before  Mowatt* 
burned  Falmouth,  now  Portland),  I  was  out  a  considerable  part  of  the  year 
as  minute  man  to  guard  the  coast  and  harbor,  for  our  town  bordered  on 

*Hemy  Mowat  ( 1 734—1 79^)»  son  °f  a  Royal  Navy  captain,  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  After 
six  years  as  midshipman,  he  was  promoted  lieutenant,  assigned  to  the  Baltimore,  and  in 
1764  took  command  of  the  Canceaux  (Canso).  After  twelve  years  in  that  ship,  Mowat  com¬ 
manded  the  sloop  of  war  Albany.  In  all  he  spent  about  thirty  years  on  the  American  coast, 

and  died  on  board  his  ship  Assistance,  near  Cape  Henry.  He  was  buried  at  Hampton,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 
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the  sea.  William  Reed,  now  dead,  was  Captain  of  the  ‘Minute  Men,’  from 
the  nature  of  the  service  it  was  irregular,  but  harassing;  if  it  could  have  been 
i educed  to  one  continuous  time,  it  would  have  exceeded  three  months;  to 
speak  within  bounds,  we  were  obliged  by  turn  to  keep  guard  every  nffiht. 
Mowatt  was  in  Booth  Bay  Harbor  three  months,  and  his  officers  were  sur¬ 
veying  all  along  the  coast - we  were  called  upon  at  all  times,  sometimes  by 

night,  sometimes  by  day,  our  business  was  to  guard  the  coast  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Damariscotta  and  Sheepscot  rivers.  We  were  out  on  active 
service  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two,  sometimes  three  or  four  nights  and 

days  in  a  week  . . .  upwards  of  six  months. . . .  our  company  always  met  twice 
m  a  week  for  exercise. 


Reed,  David.  Captain  (com.  May  8  ’76),  third  (1st  B’bay)  co.,  Jones’s  regt. 
His  son,  David  Reed  2d.  Boy,  in  his  uncle  Joseph  Reed’s  co.  (2  1110s.  ’70V 
also  Hinkley’s  co.  ($i/2  1110s.  ’80);  also  under  Tibbetts  (2  mos.  ’80).  On  his 
tours  of  duty  the  youth  was  engaged  solely  in  guarding  the  coast  at  Booth- 
bay.  1  ensioned  after  1832,  in  old  age  the  soldier  lived  with  Jacob  Reed;  d. 
Mar.  28  1841  (ae.  74),  and  left  a  wife,  Jane  or  Jeanne. 

Reed,  David.  Private,  Pinkham’s  co.;  also  service  near  the  Penobscot, 

summer  and  fall  of  ’81;  also  Apr.  11  to  Nov.  20  1782.  He  lived  at  Boothbay 
in  1836  (ae.  74).  7 

Reed,  David.  Captain  (com.  Sept.  7  1784),  ‘First  Company,  Third  Regi¬ 
ment,  of  which  Regiment  Edward  Emerson  Esq.  is  Colonel.’  It  was  after  the 
war  that  Reed,  who  lived  at  the  western  harbor  of  Boothbay,  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  Governor  Hancock. 

Reed,  Joseph.  Lieutenant  (com.  May  8  ’76),  David  Reed’s  third  co.;  also 
first  lieut.,  Pinkham’s  co.  Also  captain  (com.  17  Apr.  1795). 

Reed,  William.  Lieutenant,  Langdon’s  co.;  also  captain,  ‘Minute  Men’; 
also  captain  at  Machias,  1777. 

Rice,  John.  Private,  Walker  s  co.,  Lieut,  colonel  Prime’s  regt.  (7  mos.  10  ds. 
in  1780),  under  Gen.  Peleg  Wadsworth  (hdqrs.  Thomaston).  His  pension 
record  lists  service  under  Colonel  Samuel  McCobb  (in  all  9  mos.),  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  fact  that  a  John  Rice  served  in  McCobb’s  regiment  on  the 
Penobscot  expedition. 

John,  son  of  John  Rice,  was  born  in  June  1760,  near  Bristol,  England, 
and  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  nine.  In  1774  lie  settled  at  Hallowed;  in 
1791  married  Mehitable  (b.  1768),  daughter  of  Joshua  Packard  of  Readfield. 
Descendants  lived  in  Boothbay.  Pensioned  in  1832,  the  soldier  died  at  Hal¬ 
lowed  May  29  1835;  his  grave  is  in  Farmingdale  near  a  farm  he  acquired  in 
1783.  Essentially  a  farmer,  he  was  presumably  the  John  Rice  who  operated 
the  Hallowed  packet  schooner  Ruth.  In  1823  his  son  joint  captained  the 
small  schoonei  Sally,  ol  Elallowell,  owned  chiefly  by  himself  and  brother 
Reuel  Rice. 


^  1  A  i  XL,  V  1 


Rogers,  Alexander.  Private,  Parker’s  co„  McCobb’s  regt.  (nearly  «  vrs 
1 777-8 1  )•  He  was  pensioned  in  1 832.  °  7  3  7 

Alexander  (1761-1839),  son  of  George  and  Ann  Rogers,  was  a  native  of 
Georgetown  At  Boothbay  in  1834,  he  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  John 
and  Rebecca  (Hodgdon)  Emerson.  Known  as  ‘Aunt  Becky,’  she  was  allowed 

pensioners  of  the  Revol'inion.^00’^3^  ’M  *•  «• 

Sawyer,  Aaron  and  Jacob.  Aaron  enlisted  (Aug.  ’78)  from  Jones’s  retri 
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Reed,  Andrew.  At  least  three  Boothbay  men  so  named  served  in  the  war 
one  in  the  tiansport  sloop  Townsend,  Penobscot  expedition.  Another  pos- 

privatCe°e™manded  SCh°°,ler  Salamand er  (7  guns,  40  men),  a  Newburyport 

P;,R“d’  r!ai‘L  lV|a"ter  (com-  ’76),  state  vessels.  Crew  of  the  Warren :  Capt 

r  h  N'l’  J°S<;P  .1  Beath’ lnate:  John  Daws.  Samuel  Rollings,  Joseph  Tyler 
Join  Holton,  William  Booker,  Joseph  Booker,  Samuel  McCobb,  Benia- 

min  McFarland,  seamen.  The  sailors  shipped  late  in  January  1777. 

eed,  Paul  jr.  State  records  in  1781  list  him  as  the  commander  of  priva- 
teei  sloop ^General  Wadsworth  (1 ,0  tons,  .2  guns,  80  men).  Since  he,  son  of 
Captain  aul  was  only  twenty-one,  it  is  likely  his  father  was  the  actual 
commander  But  Paul  jr.  did  command  schooner  Spring  Bird  (4  guns  2t, 
men)  owned  by  his  father  and  a  Newburyport  man.  On  a  cruise  in  1781’  he 
boarded  the  fishing  craft  Ann  in  Penobscot  Bay,  but  a  larger  enemy  ship 

compelled  refuge  in  a  coast  inlet.  Another  privateer  seized  and  sent  the  Ann 
into  the  Sheepscot. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  THIRD  REGIMENT 
County  of  Lincoln 

Commissioned  September  7  1784  by  Gov.  John  Hancock 


Edward  Emerson  Esq. 
Thomas  Brackett  Esq. 
Paul  Dodge  Esq. 
William  Reed  Esq. 

Names 
David  Reed 
Joseph  Reed 


Colonel  Edgecomb 

Lt.-Col.  New  Castle 

Major  New  Castle 

Adj  t.  Boothbay 

Rank  Comp.  No.  Place  of  Abode 


Captain 
1st  Lieut. 


Boothbay 

Boothbay 
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Nathaniel  Tibbetts 
Benjamin  Plummer 
Joseph  Rust 
Elnatlian  Palmer 
Joseph  Jones 
Joseph  Jackson 
Richard  McAllister 
Ebenezer  Gove 
William  Cunningham 
Daniel  Webster 
Ichabod  Pinkham 
John  Holton 
John  Alley 
William  Mclntyer 
Thomas  Thompson 
Lemuel  Doe 
Elisha  Hatch 
Alexander  Erskine 
Joseph  Nolton 
George  Yeats 
Benjamin  Meserve 
Jeremiah  Weston 
David  Dennis 
Archibald  Robinson 
James  Robinson 
David  Murray 
Samuel  McLellan 
John  Cunningham 
John  Dun  ton 
Stephen  Greenleaf 
Isaac  Heal 


2d  Lieut. 

1 

Boothbay 

Captain 

2 

Nobleborough 

1st  Lieut. 

O 

Nobleborough 

2d  Lieut. 

2 

Nobleborough 

Captain 

3 

Ballstown 

1st  Lieut. 

3 

Ballstown 

2d  Lieut. 

3 

Ballstown 

Captain 

5 

Edgecomb 

1st  Lieut. 

5 

Edgecomb 

2d  Lieut. 

5 

Edgecomb 

Captain 

6 

Boothbay 

1st  Lieut. 

6 

Boothbay 

2d  Lieut. 

6 

Boothbay 

Captain 

7 

Bristol 

1st  Lieut. 

7 

Bristol 

2d  Lieut. 

7. 

Bristol 

Captain 

4 

New  Castle 

1st  Lieut. 

4 

New  Castle 

2d  Lieut. 

4 

New  Castle 

Captain 

8 

Bristol 

1st  Lieut. 

8 

Bristol 

2d  Lieut. 

8 

Bristol 

Captain 

10 

New  Castle 

1st  Lieut. 

10 

New  Castle 

2d  Lieut. 

10 

New  Castle 

Captain 

9 

New  Castle 

1st  Lieut. 

9 

New  Castle 

2d  Lieut. 

9 

New  Castle 

Captain 

1 1 

Edgecomb 

1st  Lieut. 

1 1 

Edgecomb 

2d  Lieut. 

1 1 

Edgecomb 

CONTINENTAL  ARMY  AND  NAVY 

Eai  ly  in  1777  a  company  was  raised  at  Boothbay,  partly  from  David  Reed’s 
militia  company,  to  serve  three  years  in  the  Continental  Army;  the  officers 
were  Captain  Israel  Davis,  Lieut.  Christopher  Woodbridge,  and  Sergeant 
Jeremiah  Crommett.  Most  of  the  Boothbay  soldiers  in  the  regular  army 
served  in  that  company.  It  was  attached  to  Edward  Wigglesworth’s  troops, 
later  to  Calvin  Smith’s,  both  colonels  of  Massachusetts  regiments.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  wintered  at  Valley  Forge, 
undei  General  Washington,  but  when  that  place  was  evacuated  in  the 
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spring  Wood  bridge  was  in  command,  Davis  serving  in  another  capacity 
1  he  company  participated  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and  later  that  month 
(June  78)  was  at  Camp  Greenwich,  and  later  still  served  in  the  Rhode 
Island  campaign.  The  Massachusetts  soldiers  there  who  could  be  spared 
were  sent  home  in  December  1779;  but  earlier  that  year  Woodbridge,  of 

Newcastle,  had  been  commissioned  captain  in  the  regular  army  and  served 
honorably  through  the  war. 

^  The  company  commanders  are  abbreviated:  D.  and  W.’s  cos.;  its  service: 
V.  F.,  Camp  G.,  and  R.  I.  campaign.  The  soldiers  and  sailors  listed  here¬ 
with,  unless  otherwise  specified,  lived  in  and  served  from  Boothbay. 

Abbott,  Henry.  Private,  Tew’s  co.,  Hitchcock’s  R.  I.  regt  (1  yr  ’76)  He 
was  in  the  battles  of  Flat  Bush,  Harlem,  and  White  Plains.  A  pensioner 
after  1818,  the  soldier  cl.  at  Boothbay  June  9  1846  (ae.  91). 

Of  Boothbay  in  1814,  Abbott  then  married  Lydia  Flanders  of  Woolwich 
She  was  allowed  pension  in  1853,  and  d.  1861  (ae.  85).  By  an  earlier  mar- 

1  lage,  he  had  a  daughter,  Emma  (d.  ae.  a.  104);  mother  of  Capt.  Albion  Pink- 
ham. 


Alley,  Ephriam.  Private,  D.  and  W.  and  Pillsbury’s  cos.  (3  yrs.).  He  was  at 
the  capture  of  General  Burgoyne’s  army,  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and  in 
the  R.  I.  engagements.  Disch.  Feb.  11  1780.  At  Boothbay  in  1818  (ae.  58), 
the  soldier  applied  for  and  received  pension.  He  lies  buried  at  the  family 
homestead  near  Oven’s  Mouth  beside  his  brother  Joshua,  also  a  soldier  in 
the  war.  (One  Ephraim  Alley  served  in  1779  on  the  armed  Tyrannicide.) 

Also  at  Boothbay  in  1823,  Ephraim  Alley  said  his  family  consisted  of  his 
wife  Susan  (ae.  63),  a  granddaughter,  Susan  Carlisle  (ae.  1 1);  and  an  orphan 
ol  ten,  Rufus  Dodge.  Alley  was  alive  June  1  1840. 

Babcock,  Benjamin.  Private,  in  seacoast  defense,  R.  I.;  also  in  the  line 
troops  under  General  Sullivan  on  the  expedition  to  R.  I.  (nearly  9  mos.  to 
1780).  The  soldier  was  born  (1759)  and  lived  at  Dartmouth,  Mass.  About 
1802  he  came  to  Edgecomb  and  there  pensioned,  Act  of  June  7  1832.  The 
veteran  also  lived  at  Boothbay  several  years;  d.  after  Sept.  4  1842. 

Baker,  Solomon.  Private,  Davis’s  co.  at  V.  F.  (Res.  Edge.) 

Crommett,  Jeremiah.  Sergeant,  mustered  in  from  McFarland’s  co.  He 
was  at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  battle  of  Monmouth,  and  in  the  R.  I.  cam¬ 
paign.  Furloughed  there  in  April  1779,  lie  was  certified  as  having  served  con¬ 
tinuously  from  time  of  enlistment  (Jan.  ’77);  disch.  May  10  1780.  The 
soldier  d.  Christmas  Day  1827,  at  Augusta,  Me. 

Before  the  wai  Jeremiah  lived  near  Oven’s  Mouth,  but  was  allowed  pen¬ 
sion  at  Jefferson.  Two  years  later  (1820,  ae.  74),  he  still  was  living  there  with 

a  daughter.  In  1828  letters  of  administration  were  granted  Betsey  Crom¬ 
mett. 
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Davis,  Israel.  Captain  (com.  Jan.  ’76),  Joseph  Frye’s  regt.  (9  mos.  B’bay 
and  Sheepscot  Riv.).  Ordered  to  raise  a  second  company  for  three  years’ 
service  in  the  regular  army,  Davis  marched  it  to  Cambridge,  then  to  Sara¬ 
toga;  was  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  and  afterward  joined  General 
Washington  s  army  at  Schuylkill.  His  regimental  commander  was  Edward 
Wigglesworth.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  war  Davis  rendered  sea  service 
for  at  least  a  year  as  sergeant  of  marines  on  a  state  vessel;  his  entire  service 
amounted  to  five  or  six  years.  (An  Israel  Davis  served  to  May  10  1783  on  the 
frigate  Hogue,  Captain  John  Manley.) 

At  Boothbay  in  May  1 777^  Captain  Davis  married  Hannah  Baxter  of  that 
town.  Their  children,  born  in  Boothbay,  were  Abigail,  Rhoda,  Isaac,  and 
Elias.  By  an  earlier  marriage  Davis  had  a  son,  Israel  jr.  (b.  1757),  who  served 
in  the  army;  likewise  John  Dresser  Davis,  also  related.  For  several  years  the 
ex-army  officer  was  deputy  sheriff  of  Lincoln  County;  on  business  at  either 
Castine  or  Eastport,  he  died  in  1788-89. 

Davis,  Israel  jr.  and  John  Dresser.  Israel  jr.,  private,  local  militia;  also 
D.  and  W.’s  cos.  at  V.  F.,  Camp  G.,  and  R.  I.  campaign  (1777-1780).  John 
Dresser,  fifer,  local  militia;  also  private,  Davis’s  co.  (enl.  ’77,  for  3  yrs.). 

Day,  Moses.  Private,  D.  Reed’s  co.;  also  in  Mass,  line  troops  (’77  to  Oct 

27  ’79)- 

Decker,  Thomas.  Private,  Bancroft’s  co.,  Michael  Jackson’s  8th  Mass. 

(Jline  1  78  to  Mar.  ’79).  The  soldier  was  allowed  pension  in  1818,  at 
Boothbay.  He  d.  there  June  7  1852  (ae.  a.  96). 

In  1820  Decker  noted  his  wife  Catherine  (ae.  66),  his  children:  Ebenezer, 
Thomas  jr.,  David,  Betsey,  William,  and  a  granddaughter,  Alia  Pinkham 

(ae.  14);  and  in  1824  stated  he  had  ‘one  active  son,  only,’  who  had  a  large 
family. 

Farnham,  Jonathan.  Private,  Bradford’s  co.,  Bailey’s  Mass,  regt.;  also 
sergeant  major,  Judah  Alden’s  co.,  Bailey  and  Sprout’s  regts.  (7  yrs.  5  mos.). 
He  was  at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  and  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  When 
discharged  (June  1  1783)  at  West  Point,  the  soldier  received  a  badge  of 
merit  for  long,  faithful  service. 

‘Jonathan  Farnum  of  Duxbury  and  Dorcas  Barnes  jr.  of  Plymouth’  (the 
town  record),  were  married  at  Plymouth  April  30  1782,  while  Sergeant 
Farnham  was  on  furlough.  Later  they  came  to  Boothbay;  for  here,  in  1820, 
their  daughter  Hannah  (ae.  27)  was  living  with  her  parents;  a  later  record 
lists  another  child,  Dorcas,  as  the  wife  of  Ezekiel  Holbrook.  Jonathan 
Fainum  died  at  Boothbay  May  29  1822.  After  1837  hD  widow  was  pen¬ 
sioned;  she  died  December  12  1840  (ae.  84). 

Goudy,  John.  Private,  Davis’s  co.  at  Valley  Forge.  He  lived  in  Bristol. 
(Amos  Goudy,  of  Bristol,  furnished  690  lbs.  of  beef  to  soldiers  retreating 
from  the  Penobscot,  1779.) 
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Hutchings  (Hutchins),  Benjamin.  Private,  Davis’s  co.  (10  mos.  '76).  He 
shipped  in  the  Continental  frigate  Hancock,  Captain  John  Manley,  in 
March  1777;  cruised  and  captured  ship  Fox,  later  taken  by  the  Rainbow 
and  Flora  frigates.  After  six  months’  imprisonment  in  Halifax,  Benjamin 
and  280  other  prisoners  embarked  in  the  transport  Royal  Bounty,  for  New 
York.  At  sea  they  rose  against  the  crew  and  carried  the  ship  into  Marblehead. 

He  was  allowed  pension  at  Boothbay  in  1818  (ae.  61);  and  had  a  son, 
John,  who  had  a  family.  Benjamin  died  at  Oven’s  Mouth  in  1828. 

Kelley,  Joseph  and  William.  Joseph,  private,  Jones’s  regt.;  also  service  at 
Fishkill  in  1778  (ae.  20).  William,  same  as  Joseph’s  in  1778  (ae.  a.  17). 

Kenniston  (Kinnaston),  David.  Private,  corporal,  and  sergeant  in  Colo¬ 
nel  Scammell  and  Henry  Dearborn’s  N.  H.  regiments  (July  1779  to  June  8 

1783)-  In  1 8 1 9  (ae-  58)'  residing  in  Boothbay,  he  was  awarded  pension  and 
100  acres  of  bounty  land  for  war  service.  He  d.  1843. 

Lampson,  James  and  Samuel.  James,  private,  M.  Jackson’s  regt.  (1777- 
1780).  Samuel,  same  as  James’s  to  January  1 1  1778;  d.  that  date. 

Landeikin,  Daniel.  Soldier  and  sailor,  militia  (9  mos.  B’bay);  also  Sloan’s 
co.,  Patterson’s  Mass.  regt.  in  1776. 

Landeikin  matched  to  Canada,  was  taken  prisoner  near  Fort  Ann  by 
Biitish  and  Indians;  was  held  by  the  latter  about  three  months,  then 
escaped.  After  being  in  the  woods  eleven  days  he  was  recaptured,  sent  to 
Quebec,  thence  to  Halifax,  thence  to  New  York.  There  Daniel  again  escaped 
and  arrived  at  Boston  in  November  1777;  then  and  there  he  entered  as 
manner  in  the  Continental  frigate  Boston,  Captain  Samuel  Tucker,  and 
served  ‘at  the  time  the  Honorable  John  Adams  went  to  France.’  Discharge 
from  the  frigate  occurred  in  Boston  (Sept.  1778). 

Daniel  Landerkin,  holder  of  a  U.  S.  custom-house  protection  (Wise.  No. 
103), #  was  impressed  in  1806,  and  detained  in  the  British  man-of-war 
Cambrian .  Applying  for  pension  in  1818,  he  gave  his  age:  fifty-nine;  resi¬ 
dence,  Boothbay.  It  was  allowed.  In  1820  Daniel  referred  to  his  family: 
wife,  Kitty  (ae.  68);  daughter,  Sally  (ae.  15);  and  an  orphan  of  eight,  Benja¬ 
min  Cook.  In  1831  the  veteran  wedded  Mrs.  Lydia  Riggs,  recorded  at  Edge- 
comb;  she  died  1879  (ae.  90  odd).  Few  local  men  served  in  the  Continental 
Navy;  Daniel  Landerkin,  drummer  boy  at  Boothbay  in  1775,  died  there 
September  2  1842. 

Linekin,  Joseph.  Piivate,  D.  and  W.  s  cos.  at  Valley  Forge,  etc.  (3  yrs.  to 
Feb.  12  1780). 

McNeil,  Elector.  Captain,  Continental  Navy.  A  native  of  Antrim,  Ire¬ 
land  (b.  1728),  he  came  with  his  parents  to  America  in  1737 •  A  mariner  in 
merchantmen,  also  in  the  King’s  service;  in  1760  McNeil  was  admitted  to 
the  Boston  Marine  Society,  which  he  served  as  master  or  president.  At  out- 

*  American  State  Papers,  Class  1,  iii. 
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leak  of  the  Revolution  McNeil  and  a  son  entered  the  American  navy,  the 
lather  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  frigate  Boston.  As  related  be¬ 
ne  McNeil  fled  from  a  British  squadron  to  the  Sheepscot,  for  which  he 
was  dismissed  from  service.  Considering  the  infancy  of  the  navy,  he  perhaps 
was  judged  too  harshly.  The  officer  applied  for  reinstatement,  without  suc¬ 
cess  Late  in  1785  Captain  McNeil  embarked  in  a  packet  bound  to  the  east¬ 
ward  and  in  the  ensuing  shipwreck  lost  his  life  at  Damariscove. 

A  Caljendar  of  John  Paul  Jones  Manuscripts *  mentions  Hector  McNeil’s 
ettei  of  September  4  1778  to  the  American  naval  hero  in  France,  which 
stated:  Trials,  Sorrows,  and  heartakings,’  since  he  had  last  seen  Tones- 
judges  that  he  is  ‘acquainted  long  ere  this  with  the  State  of  my  affairs’;  com- 
paies  his  case  with  that  of  the  man  ‘(we  read  of)  who  fell  among  thieves’; 
congi atulates  Jones  on  his  success  and  prosperity.’ 

Shattuck,  Jonas.  He  answered  the  call  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  fought 
at  Bunker  Hill,  followed  the  fortunes  and  privations  of  General  Arnold  on 
the  ill-fated  expedition  up  the  Kennebec  and  through  tangled  forests  to 
Quebec.  His  next  active  service  was  in  an  attack  on  an  island  in  Lake 
eoige,  and  with  others  in  the  boat  was  wounded  and  captured.  Jonas  suf- 
eied  intensely  and  his  leg  was  amputated.  During  the  winter  of  1777-1778 
he  was  sent  to  Montreal,  thence  to  a  hospital  in  Quebec.  Later  the  prison- 
ship  Maria  took  him  to  Halifax,  where  arrangements  were  made  to  exchange 
several  hundred  Americans  for  British  subjects.  Jonas  embarked  in  a  small 
oveiciowded  ship  and  on  the  passage  to  Boston  many  died  from  filth  and 
disease.  With  this  noteworthy  record  he  returned  home. 

Disabled  for  further  service,  Jonas  joined  his  brother  Levi  on  ’Squam 
s  and  (W  port).  4  he  soldier  (b.  1756),  pensioned  in  1790;  died  in  1847,  and 

was  buried  in  the  family  lot  overlooking  the  mills,  cove,  and  islets,  scene  of 
his  last  activities. 

Stover,  Dependence.  Private,  Jones’s  regt.;  also  Continental  Army  at 

'lstkill,  1778  (ae.  36);  also  McAllister’s  co.  (8  mos.  1780),  under  General 
Wadsworth. 

4  lbbetts,  Giles.  Private,  D.  Reed’s  co.;  also  D.  and  W.’s  cos.  at  Valley 
forge,  etc.  (2  yrs.  to  Apr.  ’79).  James,  private,  militia;  also  D.  and  W.’s  cos.; 
lepoited  d.  Nov.  5  1778?  Nathaniel,  private,  militia;  also  regular  army  (3 

yis.),  d.  Feb.  23  1780,  record  dated:  ‘Hints  near  West  Point;  residence 
1  ownsend,  Lincoln  Co.’ 

Wheeler,  Abraham.  Private,  D.  and  W.’s  cos.  at  Valley  Forge,  etc.  (3  yrs.); 
was  at  West  Point  Jan.  25  1781  (ae.  22,  light  comp.,  res.,  B’bay)., 

Williams.  John,  private,  Davis’s  co.  in  ’76;  also  D.  and  W.’s  cos.;  reported 
d.  Oct.  18  1777.  Job,  private,  D.  and  W.’s  cos.  at  Valley  Forge,  etc.  Enlisted 
Jan.  „ _  i/7/,  1  epoi ted  sick  at  Yellow  Springs,  and  d.  Aug.  10  1778. 

^Library  of  Congress,  1903. 
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APPENDIX  VI 


411 


SOLDIERS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  MENTIONED 
BY  THEIR  MINISTER 


Reverend  Jonathan  Gould,  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  was  pastor  of  the 

First  Congregational  Church,  Boothbay,  during  the  year  1790,  and  a  part 

o  1791.  e  then  supplied  at  Dresden,  and  Wiscasset  Point;  and  died  youiv 
minister  at  Standish.  7 


Jan.  2d.  A  court  today,  many  here-drinking  &  at  night  an  affray. 

(4)  Rose  late  &  went  to  Dr.  Creamores  laid  out  3  shillings  for  paper.  Kept 

school  at  night  Booker  &  Boyd  here  all  day.  (26)  Tried  to  have  a  wedding 

at  Colonel  [Andrew]  Reeds,  but  justice  McCobb  would  not.  All  things  were 
ready  but  ye  chaplain.  6 

Capt.  Jos  Reed  paid  me  £i  4s - Went  over  to  Capt.  Jos  Reeds,  drank 

tea -came  home  with  ye  ladies.  .  .  .  set  out  and  rode  [horseback]  up  to  Back 
River  as  far  as  old  Mr.  Lewis’s.  Rode  across  to  ye  middle  river,  came  to  old 
Mrs.  Kenneys  &  stopped  &  drank  tea  with  them.  She  had  a  wood  breaking 
&  brought  J.  Reed’s  wife  home  behind  me  0 


July  7.  Set  out  with  Esq.  [Win.]  McCobb  &  rode  to  David  Reeds- 
procured  a  boat,  went  out  to  Cape  Newagen  Island  to  old  Mr.  [Josephl 
lompsons.  There  ye  Esquire  had  an  invitation  to  two  weddings-old  Mr. 
Nelsons  &  at  Mr.  Emerys.  He  went  &  made  peace  between  Hamilton  & 
Decker,  then  to  Mr.  Nelsons,  sat  a  while  &  married  them;  then  set  out  & 

TS;  Ple,‘ces  &  soon  married  M>-  [David]  Emery  [and  Jean  Pierce], 
[  Old  Mi.  Nelson  was  David  Nelson  who  came  to  Maine  from  Rowley  in 

1763,  to  Cape  Newagen  Island  in  ,782.  The  following  year  he  erected  a  saw- 
and  gristmill,  operated  by  tidal  power,  on  the  south  shore  of  Ebenecook 
harbor.]  .  .  .  got  back  to  David  Reeds  by  dark. 

Oct.  Set  out,  rode  to  Col.  Emersons,  dined  — after  dinner  went  down  to 
sheriff  Boyds.  Borrowed  some  books  of  ye  Colonel -Vergil,  Dictionary 
Fordices  Elements.  Was  in  company  with  Mr.  Murray  part  of  ye  day. 

Had  request  from  Judge  Rice  to  attend  ye  funeral  of  his  son  (John]  — 
agreed  to  preach  a  sermon  at  Booth  Bay  &  ride  to  ye  Point  to  attend  ye 
funeral.  Judge  Langdon  come  after  me.  [Timothy  Langdon,  of  Wiscasset, 
was  appointed  provincial  judge  in  1778,  of  the  maritime  court  for  the  Dis- 
tnct  of  Maine.]  Sunday,  24th  Oct.  finished  preaching  at  12:30  then  set  out 
&  rode  to  ye  ferry  in  ii/2  hours  &  left  my  horse  at  Esq.  [Moses]  Davis’s.  His 
son  set  me  over  ye  river  [to  the  funeral]. 

Various  excerpts:  Returned  from  Boston  in  Maj.  Wood’s  boat-about 
10  o’clock  got  into  ye  river  against  Mr.  Sawyer’s  [Island].  Maj.  Wood  put 
us  ashore  in  small  boat  at  Mr.  [Benjamin]  Sawyers  where  I  stayed  to  dinner 
—  took  my  horse  &  rode  home.  Had  Col.  Jones  from  Bristol  to  assist  in  my 
opposite  party  [on  retaining  Gould].  Heard  ye  great  J—  M— r— y  was  come 
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41 2  THE  shipping  days  of  old  boothbay 

to  town.  .  .  .  Wm,  Reed  8c  Ebenezer  Fullerton  went  up  to  hear  him  [Rev. 
John  Murray].  Linnekin  lies  dead.  Pat  Herrin  came  down  8c  cut  me  out  pair 
ol  breeches  8c  took  home  an  old  coat  to  mend.  [Later]  Patrick  Herrin  gave 

me  his  bill  14s.  iod.- pretty  high.  Esq.  swap’d  horses  with  Tno  Emerson. 
I  paid  a  short  visit  at  Capt.  [John]  Dawes. 

Dec.  30.  Finished  a  sermon  poor  enough.  Bought  a  quarter  of  a  ticket  in 
state  lottery,  $2.  We  sent  by  Capt.  P.  Reed.  Ye  partners  are  Capt.  Paul  Reed 

Esq.  McCobb,  Mr.  Thomas  Boyd  8c  myself.  [The  following  May.]  Heard  Dr. 
Creamore  drew  $2000. 

Friday.  Ye  last  day  of  ye  year.  Went  up  to  Capt.  [John]  Holtons,  stayed 
till  8  in  ye  evening.  While  endless  ages  of  Eternity  roll  — Amen  Dec.  31  1790. 

1  he  given  names  supplied  in  the  diary,  except  that  of  David  Nelson,  ap¬ 
pear  in  Mr.  Francis  B.  Greene’s  Family  History  of  this  locality.  He  has 
kindly  granted  permission  for  the  use  of  this  and  other  information.  They 

seem  to  be  the  persons  whom  Mr.  Gould  had  in  mind.  He  continued  in 
1791: 

Jan.  5.  Rose  late,  set  out  to  walk  on  foot  to  J110  Emersons,  paid  a  visit, 
returned  in  ye  evening  — drank  wine  8c  dined  there. 

Feb.  3.  Stayed  at  Mr.  Sawyers  till  about  night,  set  out,  came  to  Aaron 
Sawyers,  just  stopped  — Oh,  dear.  Then  came  on  to  ye  young  Captains  [An- 
di  ew  Reed  ji .],  went  in  8:  drank  tea  8c  spent  ye  evening.  (17)  In  ye  afternoon 
went ...  to  Abijah  Kenneys  8c  ye  old  Captains.  (25)  After  dinner  set  out  with 
Mr.  Carlton  8c  Jonathan  Sawyer  8c  came  to  ye  Point.  Went  up  to  Mr.  Cooks 
[collector  of  customs]  where  I  tarried  all  night. 

Sept.  13.  Rose,  fixed- took  Col.  Emerson’s  Virgil,  Latin  Dictionary  8c 
Moral  Philosophy  8c  set  out  &  rode  to  Capt.  [John]  Borlands,  stopped.  Re¬ 
turned  to  Col.  Emersons,  left  those  books -rode  to  Jno  Browns,  got  my 
hoise  .  .  .  shod  new  all  around  [at  Mr.  Sawyer’s].  Stayed  all  night.  (14)  Rose 

ea^y,  •  •  •  went  with  Deacon  Sawyer  ...  to  see  ye  widow  Sawyer,  prayed  with 
her  [and  rode  on  to  Edgecomb]. 


INDEX 


Since  the  -Masters  and  Mariners’  and  'Military  and  Naval  Service'  are  arranged 
.  p  ta helically  by  families  this  is  a  partial  index.  The  title  of  captain  is  omitted. 


Abbott,  Henry,  390,  407. 
Adams,  Captain,  112,  115. 
Andrew,  71,  80,  94,  109,  no, 
"3.  115,  167,  273,  324, 
382,  383. 

Charles  (1830-1856),  186. 
Charles,  270,  274. 

David,  114. 

David  R.,  34,  71,  76,  109, 
274, 382. 

James,  71,  76,  109,  382. 
James  (of  Portland),  176. 
John,  243,  274. 

Jonathan,  187. 

Merrill,  273,  307,  310. 

Paul,  156,  274. 

William,  71,  80,  94,  109,  1 10, 

1  L3.  1 15-  167,  382,  383. 
and  Hitchcock,  240, 273, 3 1 2, 
317- 

and  Son,  William,  71,  295, 
381,384. 

Albee,  Benjamin,  399. 
Ebenezer,  182,  183,  360. 
William,  252,  361. 

Alley,  James,  94. 

Anderson,  Rasmus,  140. 
Andrews,  John,  51,  396. 

Apps,  Harry,  318. 

Auld,  Augustus,  74,  275. 

Jacob  (b.  1781),  74,  263. 

Jacob  (b.  1 809),  107,  204,  275, 

o 


Barstow,  Captain,  363. 
Benjamin,  34. 

Benjamin  (2),  366. 

George,  34. 

George  (2),  167,  366. 

Barter,  John,  233. 

Samuel,  13. 

Beath,  John,  4,  263,  379. 
Joseph,  405. 

Bennett,  Alfred  R.,  n6,  144, 
229,  276. 

Daniel,  229. 

Berry,  Arthur  C.,  225. 

Charles,  84. 

Gen.  Hiram  G.,  123. 

Blair,  Ann,  204. 

Benjamin,  25. 


Bruce,  Leonard,  97,  98,  102. 
Bryant,  Nathaniel,  381. 
Samuel,  330. 

Bryer,  William  S.,  269,  285. 
Bryson,  Peter,  18. 

Burke,  James,  253. 


Campbell,  Daniel,  38,  264. 
James,  40,  396. 

James  (of  Cherryfield),  176 
1 79- 

Joseph,  38,  39,  263,  264. 
Michael,  60,  264. 

Mr.,  25,  97,  99. 

Thomas,  264,  401. 

Cand,  John,  52. 

tj  :  .  '  ^  Joseph,  52. 

Benjamin  F„  117,  159,  ,68,  Card,  Horton,  209. 

,95- 2112’  Gir^  m.  m 

Eltzaheth,  ,94,  3,2.  Colonel  James,  3,  375,  40.. 

pi  ,  ’T  Carlisle,  George  A.,  28r;  228 

B  ake,  John  P  283,  308.  William,  254,  285.  33  ' 

asland  (mate),  20,.  Carlton,  Moses,  32,  41. 

B  ish  Isaac  N.,  168.  Carney,  Capt.  (George)  2<>6 

Bliss,  James,  .,8,  171,  184,  ,86,  Chadbourne,  Captain,  1  ,9 

Blossom, T  Jefferson,  233,  236,  Chlndje^Mi^y.’p  )826  2-3 

,w  f  Chaples,  Joshua.  330.  53' 

Booker  Wtlham,  ,7,  405.  Chapman,  Benjamin,  ,6 
Borland,  James,  ,67,  264.  Lyman,  8,,  93. 


•77- 

John  (b.  1806),  74,  75. 
John  (b.  1836),  281/ 
Joseph  C.,  253,  263. 
Austin,  Algernon  S.,  392. 
Averill,  Joe,  205. 

John,  47,  364. 

Ayer,  Chandler,  77. 
Charles,  77. 

Bailey,  Mr.,  208. 

Baker,  Abner,  49. 
Bradford,  124. 

Byron,  229. 

Daniel,  39. 

Jeremiah  P.,  no,  124. 
Nehemiah,  229,  367,  369. 
and  Montgomery,  115. 
Ball,  Thomas,  17. 

Barnes,  William,  397. 


John,  263,  412 
Boutelle,  George,  192. 

Bowles,  David  G.,  54. 

Boyd,  Captain,  47/48,  253. 
Nancy,  79. 

Thomas,  250. 

William,  157,  162. 

William  M.,  49,  165,  361. 
Bradstreet,  Andrew,  367. 
Peter  G.,  207,  215,  225,  228. 
William,  114,  207,  215. 
Brewer,  George,  76. 

Biidge,  Lord  and  Co.,  ikk,  202 
205,2,2,226. 

Brooks,  Timothy,  35,  264,  2G7, 
272,  273. 

Brown,  D.  H.,  159. 

Marshal,  146. 

Richard  S.,  167. 

Samuel,  9,  276,  341, 401. 
Silvester,  1 10. 


Robert,  16. 

Chase,  Enoch,  94,  106,  ug, 
313  315.  353.  355- 

James,  114,  119,  343,  347. 
Jonathan,  94,  114,  343,  347. 
Moses,  j6,  376. 

Moses  (b.  1815),  114.  345, 
347-  3^6. 

Leavitt  and  Co.,  1 16. 

Clark,  Samuel,  110.' 
Cleveland,  Richard  J.,  19. 
Clifford,  Captain,  115. 

Henry,  150. 

James,  41,  45,  46. 

John,  19. 

Jotham  D.,  171,  347,  366, 

3% 

Margaret  A.,  171. 

Mr.,  97,  187. 

Rebecca,  171,  347. 

William  jr.,  30,  348. 
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Clifford,  continued 
Wood  bridge,  114,  no,  ro, 
182,347. 

Collier,  Sir  George,  7,  8,  12. 
Coll  ins,  James,  63. 

Jason,  63. 

John,  2i. 

Cook,  Francis,  361,  379,  412. 
Corey,  Charles,  194. 

Cowell,  William,  215,  227. 
Creamore  (Creamer),  Benja¬ 
min,  165. 

Dr.  Edward,  17,  18,  163,  164, 
272,378,381,411. 
Crooker,  William,  66. 

Crosby,  Alice  Ballard,  234. 
Cunningham,  Captain,  144. 
Alexander,  18,  349. 

George,  97. 

Thomas,  349,  392. 

Curtis,  Christopher  S.,  366. 

J.  R.,  1 18. 

John,  251. 

Nathaniel,  34,  35,  264. 

Seth,  366. 

William,  84,  93. 

Cushing,  Herbert  Baldwin,  125. 

Davis,  Israel,  4,  14,  399,  400, 
406,  408. 

Moses,  393,  398,  411. 

Samuel,  107. 

Thomas,  50. 

Daws,  John,  396,  405,  412. 
Decker,  John,  9,  375. 

Delano,  Ephraim,  163,  362. 
Dixon,  Charles  N.,  202. 

Dodge,  Captain,  113,  199,  243. 
John,  402. 

Samuel  M.,  111,  168,  181, 
277»  349- 

Dolloff,  Warren,  157. 

Donnell,  Samuel,  66,  287. 

and  Rundlett,  364,  387. 

Dow,  John  W.,  240. 

Dunton,  Almon,  233. 

George,  174. 

John,  61. 

Durant,  Daniel,  74. 

Eaton,  Mr.,  200. 

Eldridge,  H.  K.,  201. 

Emerson,  Andrew,  77,  79,  350. 
Charles  Henry,  178,  275. 
Colonel  Edward,  3,  4,  9,  68, 

287>  319.  399-  401,  405, 
411,  412. 


Emerson,  continued 
George  Gilman,  157,  178, 
1 93,  210,  212,  213,  392. 
James,  287,  400. 

John,  400,  405,  412. 

John  B.,  72,  145,  155,  ,68; 
i69,  171,  182,  186-194,  203, 
208,  215,  225,  227,  344, 
392- 

John  Brown,  151,  177 ,  203, 

21  b  215,  349-352,  3(>3- 
Joseph  (b.  1780),  51,  287, 
350. 

Joseph  (b.  1801),  139,  140, 
190,  352. 

Mary  C.,  155,  168,  179,  214. 
Ralph  W.,  162,  181,  218-220, 
224,  225,  289. 

Samuel,  350. 

Sarah  (Ann  G.),  194,  igg, 
200. 

Sarah  Watts,  218,  222. 
Thomas,  190. 

William,  253,  265,  287,  350. 
William  (A.),  178,  189,  190. 
William  J„  79,  352. 

William  S.,  77-80,  118,  140- 

*42,  153.  17G  J/2,  175. 
178-185,  190,  270,  288,  303, 
311,  318,  392. 

Mrs.  William  S.  (Sarah  A.), 
79,  107,  150,  176-178,  180. 
Emery,  David,  411. 

Emmons,  Seward  P.,  160,  367. 


Gardiner,  Doctor,  60,  377. 

Silvester,  14. 

Gardner,  Captain,  151. 

Giles,  Eleazer  S.,  146,  192,  290. 
Fred,  325. 

George,  77. 

William  T.,  234. 

Goudy  and  Stevens,  124. 
Gould,  Rev.  Jonathan,  17,  60, 
263,264,267,411. 
Thomas,  124,  291. 

Gove  (Albion  B.),  97,  100,  106, 

353. 

Ebenezer,  33,  ,64,  353,  406. 
John,  33,  41,  46,  353. 

John  (b.  1818),  349. 

Thomas,  33,  353. 

Greene,  Francis  B.,  5,  262,  321, 

375.395.4i2. 

Greenleaf,  Captain,  81. 
Ebenezer,  112,  356. 

Mr.,  96. 

Silas  H.,  144,  158,  356. 
Greenwood,  Charlie,  195,  211. 
Gilman,  171,  255. 


Farmer,  Thomas  B.,  79,  289. 
Farnham,  Gilman,  81. 

Hansel,  19. 

John,  19. 

Jonathan,  19,  408. 

Fegan,  Daniel,  38. 

Ferguson,  George,  224. 

Fisher,  Rev.  Jabez  Pond,  267. 
Fossett,  Coring  IT,  216. 
Foster,  Daniel,  344. 

William,  354. 

Frizel,  (Frizzell),  Benjamin, 
362. 

Frizzle,  Joshua,  41,  46. 

Fuller,  Jacob  G.,  72,  237,  294, 
383"385- 

Fullerton,  Alexander,  163. 
Ebenezer,  399,  412. 

James  (b.  1733),  32,  395. 
James  (b.  1791),  74,  264. 
John,  74,  265. 

William,  84. 


Hall,  Freeman,  121. 

Reuben,  84. 

Thomas,  84. 

Haraden,  Jonathan,  9,  10,  375. 
Hardy,  Charles  F.,  167. 
Harrenden,  Nehemiah,  9,  400. 
Harrington,  Isaac,  43. 

Harris,  John  Joseph,  237. 
Millard  F.,  233,  236,  237. 
Millard  jr.,  236,  237. 

Paul,  1 18,  275,  292. 

1  homas,  292,  300,  314. 

Hart,  Ephraim,  87. 

Hatch,  Elisha,  34,  35. 

Mr.,  162. 

William,  84,  89. 

Hawes,  Samuel,  140. 

Heal,  Isaac,  406. 

Jessie,  67. 

Robinson,  111. 

Brothers,  154. 

Hechinan,  Ephraim,  255. 
Henderson,  John,  199,  200. 
Herrin,  Daniel,  17. 

Hilt  on,  Captain,  59. 

Ellis,  21. 

H„  370. 

Isaac,  164. 

J.  Thompson,  47. 

Hiscock,  Harvey,  84. 

Joseph,  84,  87,  88,  92. 
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Hodgdon,  Albion  P.,  152,  167, 
293- 

Alexander,  198. 

Allen,  152,  167. 

Caleb,  72,75,  293,  382,383. 
Freeman,  240,  293,  312. 
Gilman,  230,  233,  294. 
Granville,  167. 

Manley  K.,  237,  294. 
Stephen  (Hodsden),  402. 
Thomas,  77,  94,  113,  n8, 
124,  150,  293. 

Tyler,  75,  94,  152,  167,  293, 
359- 

Wadsworth,  152,  294. 
Hodge,  Henry,  32,  39. 
Holbrook,  Richard,  165. 
Samuel,  354. 

William  T.,  253. 

Holmes,  Augustus  D.,  366. 
John,  171,  347,  3G6. 

John  A.,  366. 

Holton,  James,  74. 

Jeremiah  C.,  73. 

John  (b.  1747),  265,  399,405, 
406,  412. 

John  (b.  1815),  73,  265. 
Mary,  168. 

William,  73,  1 11,  265. 
Horton,  Seth  15.,  166. 

Howard,  Samuel,  12,  268,  294, 
381. 

William,  393. 

Hud',  Captain,  115,  192. 
Elbridge,  94. 

Uriot,  94. 

Jackson,  Abraham,  61. 

John,  79. 

Mrs.  Rachel,  168,  208. 

Jewett,  George  W.,  124,  167. 
Johnson,  George  W.,  240. 

William  Peirce,  4. 

Jones,  Ebenezer,  14. 

Joseph,  402,  406. 

Stanford,  316. 

Colonel  William,  8,  393,  402, 

•1 1 1  • 

Kelley,  Captain,  109,  231. 

William,  79. 

Kendall,  Captain,  1G9. 

George  W.,  16G,  170,  213, 
215,  318. 

Kennedy,  James  (b.  1745),  250, 
379,  400,  402. 

James  (capt.),  18,  3G2. 


Kennedy,  continued 
John  Q.  A.,  79. 

Joseph,  38. 

Phoebe  A.,  1 14. 

Samuel,  400,  402. 

William,  250,  379,  400. 
Kenniston,  Mrs.  Annie  15., 
168. 

Charles,  73. 

David,  267,  409. 

George  (15.),  1G8,  281. 
George  15.  jr.,  258. 

William,  84,  93,  309. 

Kent,  John,  80,  115,  265,  311. 
William,  16. 

Kimball,  Albert,  295,  322. 

Nathaniel,  63. 

Kincaid,  David,  214. 

King,  Samuel,  38. 

Gov.  William,  396. 

Knight,  Daniel,  393,  394. 

John  15.,  144,  266. 
Nathaniel,  51,  266. 

Nicholas  T.,  74,  266,  268, 
379- 

Samuel  H.,  254. 

Pool  and  Co.,  144. 

Land,  John,  171,  347. 

Lang,  John,  122. 

Langclon,  Timothy,  399,  411. 
Lassell,  Benjamin,  30. 

Leavitt,  Captain,  1 1  g,  153. 

Lee,  Silas,  1G5. 

Lennox  and  Son,  Peter,  193, 
.‘97- 

Lewis,  Captain,  81,  1G0,  295. 
Allen,  77,  94,  no,  111,  113, 
118,  124,  150,  151, 153, 155, 
212,  275,  300,  311,  318. 
Alonzo,  274,  296. 

Benjamin  H.,  107,  111,  153, 
161,  168,  299. 

Catherine  H.,  7G. 

Charles  R.,  161,  1G9,  299. 
George  A.,  159,  300. 

George  Beaman,  157. 

Isaiah,  258,  297. 

John  Ellingwood,  79. 

John  Orrett,  230-232. 

Joseph,  80. 

Russell,  m,  153,  154,  160, 

1 G 1 ,  299. 

Stephen,  115,  300. 
Wadsworth  H.,  154,  299. 
Westbrook  G.,  1 13,  233,  300. 
Woodbury  1).,  237. 


Lewis,  continued 
and  Co.,  R.,  160,  170,  298- 
300,306,310,316,319,323. 
Linekin,  Alexander,  1 13,  300. 
Clark,  300,  394,  395. 

Capt.  Clark,  75,  378. 

Capt.  O.,  201,  301. 

Little,  George,  24. 

John,  84. 

Long,  Owen,  141. 

Love,  James,  79. 

John,  276,  301. 

Lovell,  Gen.  Solomon,  11, 
395- 

Low,  Francis,  229,  369. 

Gilman  A.,  66,  369. 

Macy,  Richard,  165,  166. 
Malcolm,  Frank,  214. 

Mallice,  Daniel,  84,  86,  87,  91, 
92,  378. 

Joseph  (Josiah),  84,  86,  91. 
Marson,  Henry  P.,  301,  392. 
Matthews,  Captain,  116,  192, 

301 . 

Frederick  C.,  288. 

McCarty,  Elijah  S.,  142,  358. 
Frank,  161,  358. 

James,  111,  112,  115,  275,- 
356-35^ 

Ozias,  112,  142,  358. 
McClellan,  Randall,  255,  302. 
McClintock,  Edgar,  67,  302. 
John  (b.  1776),  53,  54,  74. 
John  (b.  1806),  301,  302,  319, 
320,  324,  325. 

Josephine,  168,  200. 

Kate  S.,  168,  302. 

Leonard  S.,  275,  302,  303, 
308,  315. 

Samuel  (iMac),  95,  98,  105, 

302. 

McCobb,  Abiel,  203. 

Charles  Sullivan,  187,  194, 
201. 

Daniel  H.,  142,  144,  145, 
172,  175,  303,  392. 

James  A.,  80,  253,  303,  312. 
John,  34. 

Joseph,  74. 

Leonard,  168. 

Orra,  168,  349. 

William,  9,  38,  39,  60,  61, 

267>  379-  395-  4“- 
McCrate,  John  1).,  107,  361. 
McDougall,  James,  71,  232, 
383‘385-  * 
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McDougall,  continued 
John,  71,  112,  115,  116,  152, 
L55-  i59»  166,  170,  382, 
-  3»3- 

Margaret,  308. 
and  Race,  273,  304,  309. 
McFarland,  Andrew  (b.  172M, 
9-  395>  403- 

Andrew  (b.  1757),  35,  267. 
Andrew  (b.  1810),  76. 
Benjamin,  390,  405. 
Ephraim,  38,  62,  267,  2G8, 
38  !• 

James,  19. 

John,  146,  268. 

John  Murray,  34,  35,  71, 268, 
272,319. 

N.  Curtis,  169. 

McGilvery,  William,  188. 
Mclntire,  Josiah  K.,  114,  239, 
3°4- 

McKown,  Captain,  50. 

Cyrus,  73,  334,  384. 

David,  76,  304. 

Manson  D.,  295,  304,  385. 
William,  253. 

William  (H.),  194. 

McNeil,  Hector,  7,  8,  16/375, 
409,410. 

Melchcr,  Benjamin,  166. 
William,  34. 

Merritt,  Samuel,  106,  353. 
Merry,  Lieut.  Com.  John  F., 
24L  353- 

Metcalf  and  Norris,  208. 
Miller,  Auranus  M.,  371. 
Austin,  371. 

Esther  K.,  190,  372. 

William,  315. 

Mills,  Harvey,  215,  216. 

Mary,  215,  216,  218,  221. 
Montgomery,  Adelbert,  161, 
284,  306,  307,  316. 

Andrew  Reed,  110,  116,  305. 
Frederick,  110. 

Leonard,  110,  124,  305,  30G. 
Nathaniel,  34. 

Philip,  139. 

Robert,  114,  122,  124,  125, 

191>  3°5,  3°6- 
Morton,  John,  16. 

Mowat,  Henry,  4,  5,  12,  13, 
3GG,  376,  403. 

Mowatt,  James  Ryder,  12,  13. 
Murray,  Charles,  72,  121,  152, 

1 55- 167,  202,  229,  307,  324, 
382,  383. 


Murray,  continued 
Rev.  John,  5-7,  9,  14,  375, 
39°,  396>  4J2. 

Robert,  171,  365,  388,  389. 
Rufus,  152,  307. 

Samuel,  34,  72. 

William,  72. 

Nelson,  David,  411. 

Nesmith  and  Sons,  151,  180, 
344- 

Nichols,  Charles  M.,  289. 
John,  16. 

Nickels,  Albert  V.,  221,  224. 
Henry  M.,  207. 

Nickerson  and  Sons,  S.,  307, 

315- 

Norton,  Robert,  215,  228. 

O’Brien,  Edward,  352,  353. 
Oliver,  Captain,  170. 

Orne,  Captain,  189. 

Osborne,  Robert,  182,  183. 

Page,  Rufus  K.,  63. 

Paige,  Charles  Elliot,  114. 

Phoebe  A.,  1 14. 

Parker,  Annie,  1G2. 

Charity,  204. 

Parsons,  Jotham,  Gi,  354. 

Timothy,  164. 

Patten,  Alice,  13. 

Joseph,  13. 

Nathaniel,  268. 

Patterson,  Captain,  16,  47,  48, 
97,  98’  192,  313* 

Samuel,  164,  354. 

William  I).,  13,  376,  378. 
Payson,  David,  18. 

Perkins,  John,  53. 

John  P„  146,  149,  242,  307, 
308. 

Joseph,  41,  43-45. 

Mr.,  105. 

Samuel,  18. 

Stephen,  43,  53. 

William,  66. 

Phips,  Sir  William,  G8,  378. 
Piers  (Pierce),  Samuel,  9. 
Pinkham,  Albion,  309,  407. 
Benjamin  (b.  1769),  76,  268. 
Benjamin  (b.  1825),  94. 
Benjamin  E.,  232,  243,  285, 
308. 

Benjamin  F.,  154,  2G9. 

D.,  108. 

Edwin,  207,  269. 


Pinkham,  continued 
Ichabod,  61,  268,  269,  390, 

399,  400. 

Isaac,  76. 

John  2d,  76,  268,  308. 

John  Henry,  308,  325. 

Mary  I).,  150. 

Mr.,  97,  158. 

Nathaniel  G.  jr.,  7G,  94,  150, 
151,  171,  269,  311.' 

Paul  G.,  109,  1 17,  268. 
Piper,  Amasa,  54,  268,  397. 
Plummer,  A.  J.,  73. 

Poole,  Eben  A.,  73,  373. 

James  C.,  73,  309,  315,  373. 
Porter,  Seward,  G2,  251. 

Pratt,  J.W.,  79. 

Race,  Alfred,  65,  121,  144,  161, 
306,  310. 

Edward,  121. 

Henry  W.,  160,  161,310. 
Hiram  G.,  310. 

James  L.,  121,  277,  309. 
John,  120,  190,  305,  309. 
John  E.,  81,  144,  310. 

Rand,  Mark,  150,  339. 

William,  Gi. 

Randall,  R.  S.,  201 . 

Read,  Lieutenant,  327,  339. 
Reed,  Albert  N.,  95-97,  102, 
105,  318. 

Alexander,  41 , 43-49,79, 180, 
255,  264,  269,  270,  288,376. 
Alexander  Wylie, 77,78, 270. 
Andrew  (pioneer),  16,  248, 
3*2,  3 1 4 - 

Andrew  (colonel),  9,  270, 
403,  411. 

Andrew  jr.,  3,  11,  270,  401- 
4°3>  412. 

Benjamin,  72,  109,  117,  270, 

382-384. 

Benjamin  P.,  80,  316,  325. 
Catherine,  178,  269,  270. 
Cephas,  115,  148,  156-158, 
202, 311. 

Charles,  77,  109,  311. 

Charles  W.,  317,  318,  323. 
Chat  (C.  N.),  157. 

David  (capt.),  5,  9,  13,  15, 

l7’  59-  3/6,  394,  395-  4°4- 
406,  411. 

David  (sailor),  318,  39G. 
David  jr.,  17,  18. 

Elizabeth  Freeman, 3 12,376. 
Eugene  A.,  161,  243,  3 1 G. 
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Flora,  203,  214. 

Freeman,  311,  312. 

Freeman  K.,  119,  239-245, 
308,  312,  313. 

Fullerton  P.,  312. 

George  (capt.),  314. 

George  (sailor),  168. 

Henry,  16,  263. 

Isaac  W.,  160. 

James,  116,  117,  158,316. 
John,  109,  168,  270. 

John  3d,  80,  117,  316. 

Joseph  (capt.),  9,  11-13,  48> 
77,269,271,312,376,404, 
405,411. 

Joseph  (sailor),  77. 

Kate  Leslie,  312. 

Levi,  72,  316,  382-384. 
Marshall,  80. 

Mitchell,  302,  317. 

Oliver  G.,  312,  315,  377. 
Paul,  5-7,  18,  35,  61,  264, 
270-272,  312,  349, 371,375, 

4°5, 4!2. 

Robert,  35,  163,  272,  400. 
Samuel  Miller,  77,  79,  111, 
1 18, 155-158,  181, 202,  205, 
213,  270,  311,  312,318,369. 
Silas  Lee,  270,  314. 
Washington,  73,  383. 
Weston,  157. 

William,  74. 

William  (b.  1733),  399,  402, 
404,  405,  412. 

William  (b.  1845),  20,  117, 
3 1 4- 

William  Maxwell, 34,  35,  54, 
55,  164,  180,  265,  272. 
Revere,  Paul,  1 1. 

Rhynas  and  Co.,  J.,  no,  121. 
Rice,  Captain,  254. 

Emerson,  205. 

John,  404. 

Judge,  411. 

Otis  P.,  200,  210. 

Thomas,  165,  393. 

Brothers  Co.,  72,  386. 
Richardson,  John  Green,  166, 
170. 

Robinson,  Joseph,  396. 

Mr.,  98. 

Rebecca,  352. 

Rogers,  Alexander,  405. 

Rebecca  Emerson,  176,  405. 
William,  66. 

Rose,  Captain,  55. 


INDEX 

Rowe,  J.,  61, 369,  377. 

Sadler,  John,  253. 

Sargent,  Charles  F.,  72,  111, 

383- 

Edward,  168,  199,  312. 
Edward  B.,  72,  318,  382. 
Lyman,  168,  191. 

Oscar,  168,  312. 

Stephen,  72,  111,  153,  155, 
160,166,193,  292,  293,  299, 
312,  319-  323>  383>  384- 
Weld,  168. 

Savage,  John,  247. 

Sawyer,  Benjamin,  13-15,  4 1 1  - 
Daniel  W.,  21,  73. 

John  M.  (Milton),  186,  319. 
Nathaniel,  17. 

Simeon,  152,  319. 

Stephen,  109,  319. 

William,  33. 
and  Plummer,  73. 

Seavey,  Granville,  121,  320. 
James,  72,  121. 

Jim  (J.  A.),  157. 

William,  71,  72,  109,  121. 
William  jr.,  16. 

Sewall,  Dummer,  393. 

Rufus  K.,  59,  110,  348. 
Sherman,  Captain,  233,  320. 
Small,  Captain,  191 . 

Smith,  Benjamin  F.,  107,  289, 
362. 

Elizabeth  Oakes,  25,  321. 
Marshal,  94,  150,  171,  182, 
187,  320,  321 . 

Reuel,  168. 

Seba  jr.,  248,  32 1 . 

Silas,  94,  321. 

Stevens,  321,  326. 

William  M.,  168,  198. 
Winthrop  B.,  119. 

Snow,  Silvanus,  52. 

Southard, Thomas  J.,  321,  322, 
392- 

Sparks,  1).  C.,  193,  195. 
Spinney,  Robert,  150. 

Sproul,  James,  109,  322. 

John  F.,  1 10. 

Robert,  94,  109,  110,  322. 
Starling,  Josiah,  397. 

Stetson,  Abner,  84,  372. 

Joseph,  65,  170. 

Stinson,  John,  165,  363,  390. 
Strout,  Captain,  161. 

Swett,  Elwell  Ik,  144. 
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Taggart,  Joseph  W.,  73,  364. 
Talbot,  Capt.  (George  W.), 
84,  378. 

Tarbox,  Andrew,  144,  359. 
Cornelius,  152,  359. 

Ezekiel,  124,  152,  167,  359. 
James,  118,  359. 

Samuel,  109,  111,  359. 
Samuel  jr.,  167. 

Thompson,  Stephen,  51,  340, 

396- 

Thorpe,  Lewis,  111,  323. 

Mary,  306. 

Tibbetts,  Captain,  116,  183. 
Albert  S.,  1 10,  1 15,  243,  323. 
Amos,  157. 

Gardner  G.,  146,  284,  323. 
Grace,  324. 

James,  1 12,  323. 

Lincoln  W.,  112,  124,  243, 
323- 

Mr.,  236. 

Rufus,  117,  324. 

Sumner  R.,  111,  122,  146, 
194.  277.  323- 

Tilton,  Andrew,  41,  46,  355. 
Tinkham,  Spence,  47. 
Toothacher,  Jacob,  77,  324. 
Trask,  Mr.,  31. 

Samuel,  355,  399. 
Trefetlnen,  Henry,  22,  23. 
Trutt,  Joseph,  164. 

Tuck,  Lewis,  84. 

Tucker,  Samuel,  56,  373. 
Turner,  George  R.,  36,  37. 

Walden,  Captain,  28,  175. 
Wall,  Captain,  124. 

Wat ts,  Edward,  173. 

Samuel,  218,  288. 

William,  140. 

William  McNeil,  163,  273, 
379- 

Webber,  David,  276,  340. 

Isaac,  306. 

Weeks,  Alexander,  84. 

Welsh,  Robert,  80. 
Weymouth,  John  W.,  72,  111, 
1 14,  1 19,  168,  383. 
Wheeler,  John,  393. 

Joseph,  324,  394. 

White,  Moses  R.,  72,  153,  159, 
•93’  383- 

Wilson,  Edmund,  54,  399. 
Winch,  Thomas,  164, 273. 
Winslow,  David,  402. 
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Winslow,  continued 
and  Co.,  J.  S.,  124,  286,  306, 
317- 

Wood,  Gen.  Abiel,  363. 

Abiel  jr.,  47. 

Edward  H.,  145. 

Capt.  J.,  228. 

Joseph,  364. 

Wilmot,  145. 


Woodman,  Timothy,  41. 
Woodward,  Samuel,  268,  269. 
Wright,  Henry,  336. 

Mr.,  146. 

Nathan,  2G4. 

Wylie,  Captain,  180,  289,  326. 
Dennis  S.,  232,  325. 

John,  1 14,  281, 308,  316,  325. 
Robert,  248. 


Wylie,  continued 
Samuel,  10. 

Samuel  T.,  80,  166,  277,  325. 
Sewall  S.,  116,  117,  193,  287, 
325- 

Yates,  John,  387. 

Porterfield  and  Co.,  1 14, 1 15, 
118,  372. 
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Abigail,  77,  109.  311,  319,  382. 
Ada,  117,  119,  343,  383. 

Albany  (Royal  Navy),  4, 12, 13, 
403. 

Aphrodite,  166,  167,  383. 
Apollo,  30,  31,  388. 

Archer  (bark),  153,  154,  299, 

383- 

Archer  (schooner),  327,  339, 

389- 

Betsey  (brig),  35-38,  272. 

Betsey  (ship),  18,  19. 

Boston  (U.  S.  Navy),  7,  373, 
409,  410. 

Boxer  (Royal  Navy),  55,  57,  84, 
262,  377,  396,  397. 

Charles  R.  Lewis,  1G0,  1G1, 
306,  310,  316. 

Columbus,  32,  33,  388. 
Commerce,  1G3,  1G5,  273,  378, 

381. 

Cuba,  152,  153,  319,  382. 

Damariscove  (brig),  143,  144, 
2GG. 

Damn riscove  (schboner), 84, 93, 
9b  378. 

Dancing  Wave,  229,  383. 

Dart  (privateer),  251,  252,  398. 
Diamond,  74,  381. 

Dolphin,  33,  388. 

Dresden,  79,  193,  202-206,  210, 
213-216,  318. 

E.  Baldwin,  110,  111,  116,  305, 

383- 

Enterprise  (schooner),  74,  75. 
Enterprise  (U.  S.  Navy),  20,  31, 
55,  57,  84,  262,  377,  396, 

397- 

Espoleta,  109,  110,  382. 

Eugene  A.  Reed,  1 17,  316,  383. 

Favorite,  34,  35,  273. 

Francisco,  107,  108,  363,  382. 


G.  IE.  Kendall,  94,  10G,  152, 

318,  321,  382. 

Gan-Eden,  71,  72,  118,  155, 
157'159»  193.  3ib  316,  383- 
Grand  Turk  (privateer),  55, 

377- 

Gruel  (mast -ship),  8,  375,  402. 

H.  G.  Berry,  121-124,  277,  383. 
Havana,  117,  118,  199,  383. 
Henry  Kneeland ,350,  363,  388. 
Hesperus,  114,  188,  195,  343, 

383- 

Hiram  Abif,  146-149,  291,  388. 
Howard,  120,  121,  190,  383. 

Ivan  hoe,  71,  160,  368,  383. 

J.  G.  Richardson,  72,  111,  168- 
170,  277,  299,  383. 

/.  H.  Kent,  114,  115,  1 19,  31 1 , 

383- 

James  E.  IE ard,  122,  194,  195, 
323,  388. 

James  S.  Lowell,  240,  242-244, 
246,  313. 

Judith,  167,  383. 

Julia  Baker,  229-232,  367,  369, 

383- 

Julia  and  Martha,  76,  382. 
Katherine,  75,  378,  382. 

L.  and  A.  Hobart,  152, 167,382. 
Lewis  A.  Hodgdon,  237,  238, 

29T  385- 

M.  R.  White,  153,  299,  383. 
Mary  Ellen,  83,  382. 

Mazatlan,  111,  112,  255,  299, 

383. 

Milford  (Royal  Navy),  4,  5,  7. 
Mohican  (U.S.Navy),  279,  281. 
Montgomery,  114,  304,  325, 
383- 


Nabby,  40-46,  361,  388. 
Northern  Queen,  167,  383. 

Odessa,  167,  366,  383. 

Old  Chad,  73,  302,  326,  384. 
Olive  Branch,  80,139,140,142, 
310,  311. 

Onward,  71,  110,  114,  115,  116, 
ifib  183,  323,  383. 

Oregon,  81,  310,  383. 

Phoebe  A.  Paige,  113,  115,  301, 

383- 

President,  47-50,  388. 

Rainbow  (brig),  107,  115,  119, 
120,  122,  151,  171, 173, 179, 
181-185, ]88, 189, 191,192, 
194,  270,  288,  360,  389. 
Rainbow  (Royal  Navy),  4,  7,  8, 
375,  402,  409. 

Rio  Grande,  144.  303,  308,  310, 
359- 

Sarmiento,  291,  299,  310. 

Six  Sisters,  39,  387. 

Starlight,  239,  294,  304. 

Sturdy  Oak,  110,  382. 

Tangent,  114,  116,  117,  277, 

383- 

Tecumseh,  71,  109,  110,  268, 
382. 

Tempest,  145,  192,  303. 

Texas,  77-80,  311. 

Thales,  150,  151,  347,  388. 
Tornado,  112,  113,  116,  323, 
358,  383- 

Torrent,  114,  122,  124,  125, 
306,  383. 

Townsend  (ship),  164,272,  273, 
353- 

Townsend  (sloop),  38,  264. 
Tyrannicide  (State  Navy),  9- 
12,  375.  376- 
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Uncle.  Joe,  207,  209,  269.  Wanderer  (brig),  142,  357,  358. 

Wanderer  (ship),  71,  170,  383. 
Valley  Forge,  208,  211,  215,  Warren  (State  Navy),  5,  6,  405. 

216,218,225,228.  Warren  (U.  S.  Navy),  11,  12, 

Victor  Puig,  232-234,  236,  237,  376. 

3°8,  384. 


4^1. 


Westport,  80,  303,  31G,  325, 
382. 

Windward,  69,  113,  116,  117, 
122,  169,  193-195,  197-199, 
201,  383. 

Wiscasset,  165,  166,  363,  393. 
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